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GAMBBIDGE8HIBE 

CAMBBiDGESHiaE  is  0116  of  the  amalldr  English  ooanties, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  549,000  acres,  with  a  greatest 
length  of  fifty  and  a  greatest  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles. 
The  Fenland,  known  generally  as  the  Bedford  Level,  lies  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  coonty,  where  also  is 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  although  it  can  no  longer  be  called  an  island. 

In  Cambridgeshire  are  to  be  found  various  sorts  of  soils, 
such  as  loam,  chalk,  and  clay.  Those  with  a  chalk  subsoil 
are  called  '  Whitelands,'  and  are  very  fertile  when  sown  with 
beans  and  wheat,  the  latter  being  of  excellent  quality.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  the  seed  wheat  from  Burwell  was  in  general 
demand  as  some  of  the  finest  produced  in  the  whole  country. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Gam  is  much  grass,  and  this  part  of  the 
county  has  been  named  'The  Dairies,'  after  its  prevailing 
industry.  In  the  south  of  the  shire  is  some  rising  ground, 
but  none  of  the  hills  are  high.  Cambridge,  so  far  as  rainfall 
is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  driest  counties,  having  an  average 
of  only  twenty-two  inches.  The  climate  on  the  Uplands  is 
healthy;  in  the  Fens,  however,  fever  and  ague  exist  still, 
though  these  oomplaiDts  are  far  less  oonmion  than  they  used 
tobe. 

There  are  three  classes  of  land  in  Cambridgeshire— the 
Uplands,  the  Skirtlands  (which  border  the  Fens),  and  the 
Fenlaads  proper     Of  these  three  the  Fenlands  have  felt  the 
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prevailing  depression  least,  although,  at  any  rate  in  some 
instances,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  they  have 
fallen  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in  selling  and  letting  values. 
Still,  as  they  are  fertile,  oompaxatively  easy  to  work,  and  not 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  Even  at  the  present  low  price 
of  com,  which  is  still  their  principal  crop,  they  remain  much 
more  valuable  than  the  upland  clays  and  chalks,  or  indeed 
the  Skirt  mixed  soils.  How  heavily  these  latter  classes  have 
been  afflicted  could  easily  be  proved  by  figures,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  present  example  a  single  typical  instance  may 
suffice.  Here  are  the  particulars  of  a  small-holding  at 
Whittlesford,  known  as  the  Hill  Farm,  in  which  my  friend, 
Mr.  A.  Tuck,  of  Ditchingham  Lodge,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  these  figures,  was  interested  as  a  beneficiary. 

In  1872  this  farm  of  146  acres,  bringing  in  a  rent  of 
about  £300  a  year,  was  purchased  for  £8,000.  So  well  in 
those  days  were  lenders  satisfied  with  the  security  of  the  land, 
that  money  was  advanced  upon  it  by  mortgSige  to  the  extent 
of  £9,000.  In  due  course  the  mortgagees  foreclosed,  and, 
growing  tired  of  their  bargain,  sold  it  in  1901  for  £2,000 ! 
At  the  date  of  this  sale  the  farm  brought  in  only  £180  per 
annum  in  rent,  from  which  must  be  deducted  an  allowance 
of  £30  a  year  to  the  tenant,  plus  another  £30  a  year,  expenses 
of  drainage  rate  and  land  tax,  which  left  the  net  rent  at  £70 
a  year. 

Some  of  the  old  Cambridgeshire  stocks,  such  as  the 
families  of  AUix,  Pell,  King,  Jenyns,  Frost,  Adeane,  Hurrell, 
Hall,  Fordham,  and  others,  still  remain  upon  their  ancestral 
acres,  but  during  the  last  score  of  years  most  of  them  have 
melted  away.  Bound  about  Newmarket,  the  great  home  of 
racing,  their  place  has  been  filled  by  an  influx  of  millionaire 
owners  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  who  are  interested  in  this 
and  other  forms  of  sport.  That  they  bring  money  into  the 
neighbourhood  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  was  told  on  all 
hands  that  the  great  majority  of  them  take  no  real  interest 
in  the  land  or  its  occupants,  and  in  no  sense  replace  the  old 
if  more  modest  class  of  gentry,  whose  pride  and  pleasure  it 
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was  to  busy  themfielyes  in  the  county  and  its  affairs.  This  is 
the  more  io  be  regretted  since,  compared  with  other  counties, 
Cambridgeshire  has  but  few  resident  gentlefolk,  except,  of 
oouTBe,  the  clergy.  In  the  Fens,  indeed,  hardly  anyone  will 
live  save  those  who  are  actively  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land,  dnce  here  are  to  be  found  neither  sport, 
scenery,  nor  society.  Nor  do  the  rich  folk  from  Londcm  and 
elsewhere  seem  to  flow  in  and  found  new  families  in  other 
divisions  of  the  comity;  they  confine  themselves  for  the 
most  part  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket. 

In  short,  the  case  of  Cambridgeshire  seems  to  me  to  bear 
out,  as  indeed  doee  that  of  many  another  county,  the  remarks 
which  I  made  in  the  previous  chapter,  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  foolish  to  hope  that  the  regeneration  of  rural  England  as 
a  whole  vnll  be  brought  about  through  the  purchase  of 
properties  by  nouveatix  riches.  This  class  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  buy  land  for  its  oven  sake  or  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy. On  the  contrary,  it  wants  good  value  for  its  money, 
in  pleasure  or  social  consideration,  and  virill  go  only  where 
this  is  to  be  had.  The  old  serviceable  stock  of  English 
country  gentlemen  who,  genially,  like  poets,  are  bom  and 
not  made,  was  a  tree  of  very  slow  growth,  and  one  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  replant. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Allix,  of  Svraffham  Prior  House,  with  whom  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  stay  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  the  present 
occupier  of  an  estate  which  has  been  held  by  his  family 
for  many  generations.  Moreover,  he  takes  a  leading  part  in 
county  affiftirs,  has  all  his  life  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
land,  and  is  himself  a  practical  farmer  of  500  acres  of  land. 
Obviously,  therefore,  there  can  be  few  men  whose  opinion  on 
local  matters  is  of  greater  value.  He  said  he  thought  that  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  depressed  agricultural  conditions 
must  be  slow,  but  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  would 
occur.  Bis  reasons  for  this  belief  were  that  after  prices  had 
been  low  early  in  the  last  century  they  recovered,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  this  should  not  happen  again. 

I  suggested  that  we  were  now  governed  by  a  totally 
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different  set  of  ciroomstanceB.  Mr.  Allix  leplied  that  ha  put 
faith  in  the  growth  of  foreign  local  demand,  due  to  an 
xncreaae  of  population  among  those  peoples  who  produce  the 
bulk  of  our  imported  food.  Also  he  could  not  understand 
why  shipowners  should  continue  to  carry  grain  at  such  low 
rates.  Further,  in  his  neighbourhood  the  agricultural 
industry  had  risen  above  the  lowest  point  that  it  had 
touched ;  there  was  more  confidence  and  more  competition 
for  farms — at  a  rent.  As  for  our  present  troubles  he  had  no 
remedies  to  propose,  nor  could  he  say  that  he  perceiyed  any 
definite  opening  in  the  clouds.  Wages,  he  considered,  were 
as  high  as  the  industry  could  bear,  and  any  further  advance 
would  mean  the  extinction  of  the  owner  who  depends  on 
agricultural  income,  since  although  in  the  first  instance  such 
demands  are  made  upon  the  tenant,  ultimately  they  fall  upon 
the  landlord's  back  or — ^pockets. 

As  it  is,  the  position  of  that  class  was  very  false  in 
Cambridgeshire,  a  point  which  Mr.  Allix  proceeded  to  prove 
by  various  convincing  and  specific  instances  which  I  need  not 
quote.  The  industry,  he  said,  was  doubtless  trembling  on 
tiie  verge  of  ruin,  and  there  were  no  resources  to  fall  back 
upon,  as  there  used  to  be ;  no  margin  out  of  which  to  meet  a 
farther  loss.  As  regarded  the  future,  if  things  went  on  as 
they  were  doing,  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  suitable 
to  the  purpose  would  become  a  mere  playground  for  rich 
men.  Of  the  rest  that  which  was  originally  grass  would 
again  go  to  grass,  and  that  which  was  originally  forest  would 
again  become  forest— grass  to  grass,  forest  to  forest — the  best 
lands  only,  such  as  the  more  productive  fens,  being  kept  in 
cultivation.  Outside  of  these,  immense  properties  would  be 
taken  up  for  sporting  purposes,  on  which  would  live  wealthy 
people,  with  their  gamekeepers,  huntsmen,  and  gardeners ;  a 
change  that  in  the  aggregate  might  mean  a  new  England, 
since  it  must  involve  the  further  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  and  the  weakening  of  our  national  manhood.  As  it 
was,  the  young  men  were  without  doubt  drifting  away  rapidly. 
*  They  are  always  on  the  move.'    In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Allix, 
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one  of  the  leafions  for  thk  was  that  '  we  dare  not  raise  a 
man  above  the  rucki  however  good  he  may  be,  for  fear  of 
upsetting  the  rest.' 

It  came  to  this,  that  tiie  tntnre  prosperity  of  the  land, 
in  which  v^as  involved  the  maintenance  of  its  popiQation, 
tnmed  on  the  question  of  prices ;  and  if  these  continued  to 
be  so  bad,  whatever  his  hopes  might  be,  he  conld  not  say 
ihat  we  were  not  in  face  of  agricnitnral  and  naticmal  disaster. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  panic  had  passed, 
and  that  land  was  no  longer  so  cheap  as  it  used  to  be.  Now 
it  was  selling  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  price 
which  it  fetched  in  the  old  good  days.  The  average  rent  of 
the  rich  Skirtland,  by  the  way,  he  pnt  at  15«.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Allix  said,  farther^  fliat,  notwithstanding  an  abnnd* 
ance  of  allotments  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  such 
as  the  advent  of  the  railway,  between  the  years  1881  and 
1891  the  population  of  Swaffham  Prior  had  shrank  frond 
1,826  to  1,000.  He  did  not  then  know  the  exact  results  of 
the  last  census,  but  believed  that  they  showed  a  further 
decline.  He  stated  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  them,  he  would  be  content  to  split  up 
his  property  into  smallholdings ;  only  then  someone  must 
provide  houses  and  buildings  to  whatever  extent  might  be 
necessary.  In  face  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  his 
ndghbour,  Mr.  Hall,  he  did  not,  however,  feel  any  confidence 
as  to  the  success  of  such  holdingsHn  that  locality. 

Mr.  Allix  believed  in  the  desirability  of  the  division  of  the 
land  among  more  hands,  and  thought  that  properties  too 
large  to  be  personally  enjoyed  and  managed  would  be  a  fair 
subject  for  legislation.  To  such  properties,  in  his  opinion,  a 
modified  form  of  the  French  law  might  possibly  be  applied — 
that  is,  those  of  them  that  exceeded  a  certain  acreage  might 
be  l^ally  divided  on  the  death  of  their  ovmers.  The  rich 
people  who  had  come  into  Cambridgeshirein  search  of  sporting 
estates  were,  he  considered,  of  little  use  as  county  men,  their 
interest  in  the  places  they  purchased,  which  were  kept  up  by 
weidth  acquired  elsewhere,  being  merdy  a  pleasure  interest. 
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It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  these  wealthy  gentlemen  to 
busy  themselves  in  local  public  afibirs  or  institutions,  nor 
could  their  advent  compensate  for  the  lost  class  of  small 
gentry  and  yeomen.  Indirectly  they  did  some  good,  however, 
by  the  amount  of  money  they  put  in  circulation,  also  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  sporting  rights  and  of  certain  kinds  of 
produce,  and  thus  affected  the  value  of  residential  lands  for 
the  better,  low  as  this  still  remained. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  above,  whose 
property  we  visited  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  owns  about  5,500 
acres  of  mixed  land  in  Cambridgeshire,  2,000  of  which  he 
farmed  himself  so  skilfully  that  he  actually  paid  into  his  own 
account,  a  rent  of  7$.  6d.  an  acre  and  4  per  cent,  on  capital. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  began  his  experiments  in  the  establish- 
ment of  small-holdings.  In  those  days  land  was  valuable  in 
East  Anglia,  and  the  farmeis  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  who  paid 
SOs.  an  acre  more  readily  than  they  do  16$.  to-day,  were  v^y 
reluctant  to  give  up  even  a  few  fields  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
their  labourers  for  allotments,  and  still  more  so  to  submit  to 
small-holdings  being  clipped  off  their  farms.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hall  made  himself  unpopular  by  insisting  upon  this  sacrifice. 
Even  in  those  prosperous  times,  however,  he  found  that  there 
was  practically  no  demand  for  small-holdings  as  distinct 
from  allotments  on  the  part  of  purely  agricultural  labourers. 
Indeed  some  years  later  Mr.  Hall  offered  to  advance  half  the 
needful  capital  on  loan,  to  any  bona  fide  labourer  who  could 
prove  to  him  that  he  had  saved  the  other  half  necessary  to  the 
equipment  of  a  small-holding.  He  was,  however,  hardly  able 
to  find  one  who  could  produce  the  sum  required,  although 
many  of  them  were  already  in  possession  of  large  allot- 
ments on  which  they  might  have  been  expected  to  save 
money.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  this  fact  tends  to  prove  the  poverty 
of  the  labourer  rather  than  his  lack  of  will  or  capacity  to 
manage  a  little  farm, 

From  first  to  last  Mr.  Hall  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing about  twenty  small-holders,  drawn  from  the  classes  of 
publicans,  millers,  shopkeepers,  postmasters,  masons,  game- 
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keepers,  woodmen,  gardeners,  blacksmiths,  and  coal-carters. 
Most  of  these  men  did  fairly  well  for  about  the  first  half 
of  his  thirty  years'  experience.  In  1901,  however,  only  ten 
held  on,  viz.  four  labouring  fanners,  one  gamekeeper,  one 
coal-carter,  one  postmaster,  one  woodman,  and  two  publicans. 

He  informed  me  that  most  of  the  outlay  on  buildings 
necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  the  small-holders  had 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  been  money  thrown  away ; 
but  he  thought  that  tiie  social  advantages  gained  by  the 
promotion  of  a  dass  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
labourer  and  of  the  large  employer  were  considerable.  He 
added  that  he  had  about  160  holders  of  allotments  on  his 
land,  and  that  these  allotments  were  very  rarely  given  up. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  result  of  this  experiment 
is  altogether  satisfactory.  It  must  be  remembered,  how* 
ever,  in  part  explanation  of  Mr.  Hall's  comparative  failure, 
that  the  very  poor  rainfall  of  this  portion  of  East  Anglia 
makes  dairying,  market  gardening,  and  fruit-growing — the 
small-holders'  stand<»bys — most  precarious  pursuits.  At  any 
rate,  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  community  for  his 
public-spirited  attempt  to  deal  with  a  very  difficult  problem. 

In  July  1902  I  again  visited  Six  Mile  Bottom.  My  host, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  showed  me  a  most  interesting  map  of  the 
parish  of  Weston  Cotville,  made  by  some  hand  unknown  in 
the  year  1612,  and  most  fortunately  found  by  himself  hidden 
away,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  a  cottage  on  the  property. 
The  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  about  3,200  acres,  was  at 
that  time  cut  up,  according  to  this  map,  into  some  hundreds 
of  small  parcels  of  land,  held,  no  doubt,  by  individual  owners 
or  tenants.  Over  the  2,000  acres  ex  so  which,  according  to 
the  map  of  1612,  had  been  most  divided  in  this  fashion, 
I  dmve  with  Mr.  Hall.  It  used  to  be  in  perhaps  three 
hundred  hands,  now  I  beUeve  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
in  three  only.  Such  are  the  changes  whicdi  have  come  about 
in  mral  England  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

The  reader  will  ranember  that  the  old  plan  of  Feckenham 
io  Worcestershire  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Jagger,  which  was 
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made  about  the  same  date,  leveals  a  very  similar  state  of 
a£Eair8,  thus  suggesting  that  these  conditioDs  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  particular  district  of  England.  The 
holdings,  however,  seem  to  have  been  smaller  in  the  Gam- 
bridge  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  2,898  aoies  of  Feckenham 
land  which  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  six  holders, 
together  with  most  of  the  other  soil  of  the  parish,  were,  in 
1591,  held  by  sixty-three  separate  owners. 

In  the  Weston  Colyille  case  the  small-holders  must  have 
been  much  more  numeroos.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance 
that  the  lands  which  these  old  CohiUe  holders  occupied  should 
be  very  light,  almost  a  blowing  sand  in  places,  wherefore  it 
is  obvious  that  to  get  a  return  from  them  they  must  have 
manured  heavily.  Indeed,  how  they  lived  upon  such  small 
plots  is,  and  probably  will  remain^  something  of  a  mystery. 
It  was  curious  to  look  at  this  ancient  map  with  its  number- 
less divisions,  and  then  to  drive  over  the  land  and  recognise 
the  windmill  marked  upon  it,  standing  as  it  did  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  great  wood  of  120  acres  still  frowning  on 
the  rise,  but  to  find  the  tiny  lots  of  land  swallowed  up  in 
huge,  lonely  fields,  measuring  sixty-nine  acres,  seventy-six 
acres,  and  even  as  much  as  119  acres.  Truly  the  Elizabethan 
small-holders  would  be  (or  for  aught  we  know,  are)  astonished 
to  contemplate  the  gardens  on  which  they  laboured  as  these 
appear  to-day. 

The  country  about  Weston  Colville  is  very  wide  and 
open,  and,  as  might  be  seen  from  a  pit  that  we  passed,  the 
chalk  lies  quite  close  to  the  surf ace«  Here  the  crops  in  the 
wet  season  of  1902  looked  splendid,  especially  the  barley  and 
the  oats.  In  two  years  out  of  three  such  land  scarcely  pays 
to  cultivate,  but  in  a  drif^ping  time,  when  the  heavy  soils 
and  the  Fens  are  in  despair,  its  turn  comes. 

At  Weston  CiolviUe  Mr.  Hall  had  seventy-eight  allot- 
ment tenants,  occupying  a  total  of  seventy-five  acres,  at  an 
average  rent  of  jU.  an  acre,  or  7$.  6d.  ka  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  These  allotments  lie  very  conveniently  all  round  the 
village,  in  which  there  are  also  a  reading-room,  a  cricket 
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ground,  and  many  new  cottages  built  by  Mr.  Hall.  Some 
of  tbe  old  (Hies»  however,  struck  me  ae  bad,  but  at  that 
season  of  the  year  most  of  the  gardens  with  their  white 
hlies  were  singularly  pretty.  Pirobably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  allotments  and  its  other  advanta.ges,  the 
population  of  Weston  Golville,  as  I  was  informed,  hiid  only 
sunk  by  about  fifteen  during  the  past  decade,  Z  saw  one  or 
two  of  the  small-holders.  One  of  them,  Taylor  by  name, 
who  held  three  acres,  seemed  to  get  along  and  no  more. 
Mrs.  Taylor  told  me  that  her  sons  had  all  gone,  exoept  one 
who  was  married.  Another,  Mr.  8.  Marsh,  had  about  forty 
Bctes.  He  informed  me  that  his  crops  were  very  good  that 
year,  and  generally,  I  thought,  seemed  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  large  landown^  holding  8,600  acres  in 
three  counties  and  fifteen  parishes,  on  which  there  are  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  dwellings  of  various  sorts  and  sisses 
to  be  kept  in  order.  He  told  me  that  £60,000  had  been 
spent  cm  these  during  the  past  ^irty  years,  and  that  a 
hundred  new  cottages  had  been  built.  Of  course  to  deal 
thus  with  an  estate  necessitates  the  command  of  consider- 
able resources  :  the  land  in  these  days  will  not  provide  such 
sums  to  be  spent  in  upkeep  out  of  its  annual  rentals  and 
other  profits. 

To  return :  Our  first  expedition  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Allix  was  made  under  the  guidsoice  of  a  large  farmer, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Partridge  Hall,  to  see  that  and  the  Gravel 
Pits  farms.  Before  reaching  the  village  we  passed  the  two 
Swaffham  Prior  churches  that  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
same  churchyard.  Of  one  of  these,  St.  Mary's,  «n  ancient 
building  at  present  still  more  or  less  in  ruins,  where  the 
Allix  family  have  been  buried  for  generations,  the  restoration 
has  been  commenoed  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
The  Church  of  St.  Cyriac  was,  I  understood,  rebuilt  about 
1814,  for  which  purpose  a  rate  was  levied  on  the  parish  of 
£1  2$.  in  the  pound  I  There  followed,  said  Mr.  Ambrose, 
'  such  a  royal  row  as  you  never  heard  of  in  your  Ufe,'  which 
lasted  indeed  from  1814  almost  to  the  present  day.    To  me 
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it  is  a  mystery  how  so  gigantic  a  rate  oonld  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  church  building  or  repairs,  and  by  what  authority 
it  was  decreed  or  enforced.  Doubtless,  however,  in  1814 
things  may  have  happened  which  we  should  now  think 
strange.  Many  of  the  cottages  in  this  village  were,  like  the 
walls,  built  of  'dunch/  a  kind  of  dialk-marl  rock  mach 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Cambridgeshire.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  small,  poor,  and  tile-roofed,  and  belonged,  I 
think,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  population 
of  the  place  had,  I  was  informed,  diminished  by  forty-one 
since  the  last  census. 

Outside  the  village  the  fidds  of  the  Uplands,  which 
stand  above  the  Skirtlands  and  much  higher  than  the  Fen- 
level,  were  very  large,  and  the  prospect  was  wide  and  open, 
with  few  trees.  One  of  these  that  we  passed  was  called 
the  Church  Hill  Field,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  once 
been  the  site  of  seven  churches.  Here  we  saw  many 
allotments,  of  which  I  was  told  that  there  were  no  less  than 
seventy  acres  in  the  parish.  The  rent  of  these,  I  under- 
stood, was  40s.  on  the  best  Highlands,  and  on  the  Fen  dO$. 
an  acre. 

Of  labour  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  had  farmed  in  the  district 
for  thirty  years,  said  there  was  just  enough ;  but  it  was  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  '  unfittest,'  as  many  of  the  men 
were  daft,  lame,  or  blind.  On  one  farm — I  think  he  said 
his  own — three  of  the  hands  were  '  shanny,'  two  were  one- 
eyed,  and  two  were  lame.  In  this  parish— -of  Beach  I  sup- 
pose— there  were,  he  declared,  not  half  a  dozen  stalwart, 
young  married  men.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
labourer  would  find  out  that  he  was  better  off  in  the  country 
than  he  was  in  the  town.  He  had  four  women  in  bia 
employ,  and  put  the  cost  of  his  labour  at  from  dOs,  to  36«. 
the  acre.  One  of  the  features  of  this  farm  was  the  growing 
of  white  and  red  clover,  sainfoin,  and  trefoil  seeds  for  crop, 
which,  Mr.  Ambrose  said,  if  secured  clean,  paid  as  well  as 
anything.  Clover  leys,  or  their  product,  are  here  called 
*  stover.'    The  barley  was  a  full,  waving  crop,  but  it  was 
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lepoited  of  this  land  that  its  cast  is  poor,  and  that  the 
actaal  produce  often  came  to  mnch  less  than  the  sight  of 
the  growing  com  suggested.  There  was  a  little  smut  in  the 
barley,  but  Mr.  Ambrose  said  that  he  liked  to  see  this,  as  it 
was  a  sign  of  a  good  yield. 

On  one  of  the  facms  of  800  acres  120  tons  of  cake  were 
UBsd  annually.  Here  they  ran  eighteen  score  of  ewes,  and 
some  of  the  black-fiioed  lambs  were  very  fine  indeed.  I 
believe  a  number  of  them  had  already  been  sold  at  38^.  9i. 
Also  there  was  a  fidd  of  potatoes,  but  Mr.  Ambrose  was  of 
opinion  that  the  clunch  subsoil  was  not  suited  to  this  crop. 
The  rent  of  this  land,  I  gathered,  used  to  be  about  35«.  the 
acre,  but  had  sunk  to  a  little  over  half  that  sum,  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  farm  it  really  well,  was  about  jEIO  the 
acre.  The  buildings  were  mostly  wood-clad,  with  thatch, 
slate,  or  iron  roofs.  Water  did  not  seem  to  be  over  plentiful 
here ;  at  any  rate  I  noticed  that  it  was  being  carted. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Allix's  fen  farm.    The  value 
of  this  land  seems  to  have  sunk  considerably,  as  he  showed 
UB  two  lots  of  it  which  had  been  purchased  not  long  before 
for  j€13  and    iSlO  the  acre  respectively,  and  said  that  its 
average  value,  if  in  good  heart,  was  about  ^£16  the  acre.    In 
the  old  days  he  had  bought  similar  land  for  jESO  the  acre. 
A  good  deal  of  this  soil  has  been  dug  for  coproUtes  and  left 
whea  the  bed  was  exhausted.    Owing  to  recent  discoveries 
of  phoiphatic  matter  in  other  countries  this  coprohte  indus- 
try, which  used  to  be  very  profitable,  is  now  practically 
extinct.    The  method  oi  their  extraction  was  to  turn  back 
the  SQifaoe  soil,  dig  out  the  layer  of  coprolites,  and  fill  in  the 
Bofl  again.    Whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  refuse  deposited 
by  antediluvian  animals,  I  do  not  know ;  scientific  opinion 
on  the  point  i%  I  understand,  divided ;  but  the  only  books  of 
lefeieDoe  I  have  at  hand  say  that  this  is  tiie  case.    At  least 
there  they  lie,  and  owing  to  the  phosphoric  acid  they  con- 
tain, which  varies,  I  believe,  from  10  to  60  per  cent.,  their 
^ue  when  ground  up  for  manure  is  undoubted.    For  this 
ud  other  reascms  it  seems  a  pity  that,  owing  to  foreign 
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oompetition,  their  recovery  ahonld  no  longer  be  remnnenb- 
tive. 

Tfaifl  fen  farm,  oi  flat,  dark,  peaty  land,  was  piaroed  by 
drift-ways,  measoring  no  less  than  twenty^^five  yards  across, 
and  known  locally  as  '  droves,'  each  of  which  has  its  own 
name,  such  as  Whiteway  Drove  as  Black  Drove.  I  preoome 
that  the  reason  of  this  gteat  and  apparently  wastefnl  width 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  liabitity  of  the  spongy  land  to  be  cut 
up  by  traffic,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  spare  ground  where  carts  or  cattle  can  travel  clear  of 
the  mire  and  ruts.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  on 
unmetalled  roads  or  tracks  in  South  Africa,  which  I  have 
known  to  stretch  to  a  width  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more. 

In  addition  to  these  droves  the  enclosures  axe  divided 
by  ditches  to  take  off  the  water.  These  communicate  with 
larger  dykes  or '  interlines,'  that  in  turn  flow  to  the  great 
main  drains,  canals,  or  natural  waterways,  into  which  their 
contents  are  pun^ped  by  steam  power — a  work  that  used  to 
be  done  with  windmills,  whereof  many  stand  ruined  about 
the  Fens.  Were  this  elaborate  system  of  drainage  to  be 
neglected,  all  these  lowlands  would  speedily  seki^se  into 
primeval  swamp.  The  cost  of  keeping  it  sound  and  open 
is  provided  for  by  special  rates  levied  upon  the  varioos 
districts.  Originally  much  of  these  swamps  was  reclaimed 
by  companies  of  individuals,  who  called  themselves  '  Adven- 
turers,' and  were  rewarded  vnth  the  rescued  land  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  they  had  sunk  in  the  venture.  Thus, 
one  of  Mr.  Allix's  farms  which  we  saw  was  .called  the 
Adventure-ground  Farm.  In  dry  seasons  the  water  cao  be 
artificially  held  up  to  a  certain  level  in  these  dykes,  whence 
it  percolates  through  the  subsoil,  keeping  the  crops  green 
and  fresh.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Fans  havse  little 
to  fear  from  drought. 

In  a  good  season  they  can  grow  as  much  as  sixriand-a- 
half  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  but  in  1901,  on  Mr.  Allix's 
farm,  the  wheat,  which  stood  five  feet  high  and  looked  fairly 
thick  and  level,  would,  it  was  estimated,  produce  under  five 
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qnartetB.  Of  barley  about  tiie  sauM  amount  is  grown  per 
aoxe ;  but  although  very  good  feeding  stuff,  it  will  not  makea 
maltiTig  sample.  Q%e  spring  oats  were  as  poor  as  the  winter^ 
sown  were  excellent,  while  beans  on  bu^  soil  were  muoh 
infested  with  fly.  Potatoes  were  grown  also  and  crop  hearily, 
although  the  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  being  liable  to  turn 
blaok  and  taste  when  cooked.  Those  planted  here  were  of 
the  Up-to*Date  yariety,  and  had  leoeiyed  fourteen  loads  of 
farm  manure,  2  owt.  of  supecphoq^hates,  1  cwt.  of  kainit, 
and  1  cwt.  of  dissolved  hemes  per  acre. 

On  this  farm  there  was  a  field  that  had  gone  down  to 
natural  grass  about  twenty  years  ago,  half  of  the  area  of 
which  had  been  burnt  out  by  a  peat  fire  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  Some  seasons  before  I  saw  it,  this  field  was  dressed 
with  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  to  the  acre,  with  the 
reeult  that  whereas  before  the  dressing  six  head  of  stock 
would  eat  it  out,  fifteen  head  of  stock  can  now  be  run  upon 
it  and  leave  grass  to  space.  A  very  curious  circumstance 
about  it  was  that  on  the  burnt  portion  the  grasses  were  fine, 
with  an  abundant  mixture  of  white  clover,  whereas  on  the 
unbumt  portion  they  were  coarse  and  practically  without 
white  ck>ver.  Now  we  all  know  that  basic  slag  has  the 
property  of  bringing  up  this  clover  where  little  or  none  was 
to  be  found  before.  This  is  strange  enough,  but  what  serass 
still  stranger  is  that  it  could  produce  it  upon  land  that  had 
been  burnt  away  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  twenty*four  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  seeds  of  white  clovers  lie  in  thousands 
ready  to  be  called  into  life  by  the  magic  touch  of  basic  slag, 
which,  by  the  way,  in  this  instance  practically  failed  to  i«o* 
duce  them  on  the  original  unbumt  level?  Since  nothing 
can  grow  without  the  presence  of  its  germ,  I  confess  that  I 
see  no  other  explanation.  Yet,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  it  would 
i^pear  thait  those  seeds  must  have  lain  dcumant  for  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years,  perhaps  even  from  a  time  before  the 
period  when  this  country  became  fen.  The  supposition  is 
marvellous  yet  not  impossible,  since  Mr.  Allix  told  me — and 
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I  have  heard  of  other  such  inrtanoes  (thus,  my  brother  has 
just  reminded  me  of  one  that  happened  at  Bradenham 
when  we  were  yomig) — ^that  he  had  seen  soil  brought  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  prodnoe  an  abnndant  crop 
of  charlock,  although  there  was  none  of  that  weed  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Presumably,  therefore,  the  seeds  of  charlock,  as  of  white 
clover,  must  have  lain  buried  in  the  earth  for  nnreokoned 
ages,  waiting  patiently  till  some  convulsion  brou^^tthem  to 
the  surface  and  gave  them  thdr  opportunity  of  life.  The 
only  other  possible  explanation  is  that  they  were  suddenly 
wafted  to  these  particular  spots  in  great  numbers,  which 
seems  incredible,  for  if  this  should  be  the  case,  why  did  not 
the  charlock  grow  on  the  land  surrounding  tiiie  well,  and 
the  white  clover  on  the  unbumt  portiim  of  the  field? 
Also,  clover  seed  is  heavy  and  not  easily  borne  by  the  wind. 
I  have  never  heard  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this  pheno- 
menon, and  do  not  know  if  one  exists,  except  that  the  ways 
of  nature,  like  those  of  its  Maker,  are  past  finding  out 

Near  this  field  I  saw  men  clearing  out  the  dykes  by  the 
piece.  Here  ilie  clearing  them  of  rush  and  sedge  is  gbSM 
'roding'  and  the  fying  of  the  sludge  to  a  proper  level, 
'  mudding.'  On  this  farm  was  a  house  and  buildings  where 
the  posts  of  the  gateways  were  made  of  yew  larees  dug  out  of 
the  peat.  How  many  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  have  gone  by,  I  wonder,  since  those  yews  grew  upon 
the  spot  where  they  were  found. 

In  driving  to  see  Mr.  Edward  Frost,  J.P.,  of  West 
Wratting  Hall,  and  Mr.  B.  William  King,  J.P.,  of  Brinkley, 
via  Six  Mile  Bottom,  we  passed  through  the  Skirtlands  to 
the  Highlands.  These  Skirtlands  may  be  called  a  halfway 
house  between  the  black  Fenlands  and  the  red  Highlands, 
comprising  something  of  the  quality  of  each.  They  pro- 
duce barley  of  a  malting  sample  and  some  of  the  best  wheat 
in  England.  It  was  at  Burwell,  a  Skirtland  village  close  by, 
of  which  I  shall  write  presently,  that  the  wheat  I  have 
already  mentioned  was  produced  which  in  the  old  days  set  the 
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Mark  Lane  standard  of  price.  In  thig  country  also  there 
were  many  sheep.  Beyond  the  Sldrtlands  lay  the  red  High* 
lands,  light  in  character  and  requiring  mannre  and  moisture. 
Here  we  saw  acme  splendid  turnips  and  a  few  fine  fields  of 
beet.  Now  we  were  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket ; 
indeed,  the  road  crossed  the  famous  four-mile  course.  There 
were  no  longer  any  fences,  the  country  being  undulating,  open, 
and  immense,  with  here  and  there  artificial-looking  planta- 
tions of  pine,  beech,  and  Scotch  fir.  The  straight  road  runs 
firomNewmarket  to  London,  one  arm  of  a  sign-post  we  passed 
beating  the  legend  Newmarket,  and  the  other  London,  as 
(hough  between  these  two  centres  there  was  nothing  but  a 
waste  in  which  no  traveller  could  wish  to  stay. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  where  the 
chalk  comes  almost  to  the  surface,  the  crops  looked  well, 
especially  some  early-sown  oats  belonging  to  Mr.  Hall.  The 
fields  were  wide  and  hedgeless,  varying  from  50  to  200  acres 
in  size,  the  home  of  thousands  of  larks,  while  on  the  uplands 
grow  belts  of  Scotch  fir.  In  this  district,  in  the  droughty 
year  of  1901,  the  roots  had  been  saved  by  an  opportune 
thunderstorm,  followed,  when  tiiey  were  beginning  to  fail,  by 
a  second  similar  tempest.  The  barley,  also,  had  benefited 
in  the  same  way,  with  the  result  that  although  late,  it  was 
of  good  colour  and  promise ;  here,  too,  a  good  deal  of  lucerne 
was  grown.  At  West  Wratting,  where  Mr.  Frost  is  a  large 
landowner,  we  reached  the  height  of  870  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  over  which  the  Fens  do  not  rise  more  than  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet. 

The  view  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  fine,  including 
as  it  does  an  expanse  of  five-and-twenty-miles.  Thus  from 
Brinkley  Hill  that  evening  we  saw  an  enormous  stretch  of 
the  Cambridge  Fens  lying  between  Vandlebury  Camp  on  the 
Gfog-Magog  Hills  to  the  south,  and  Ely  to  the  north.  Over 
these  fens  hung  a  thin  reek  or  haze,  which  as  the  midsummer 
Sim  sank  to  the  horizon,  became  luminous  with  a  strange, 
white  light  that  clothed  the  face  of  nature  in  a  gleaming  and 
unearthly  veil. 
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Mr.  King,  whom  we  called  upon  at  BrinUey,  where  he 
owns  a  oonsideiable  estate,  told  me  that  his  family  rose 
from  the  land  and  had  been  there  tar  a  century  or  more. 
The  Talne  of  property,  howeyer,  had  fallen  very  mnoh ;  thus 
when  he  came  into  possesaion,  he  was  bid  60  per  cent,  more 
for  land  than  he  could  yalue  it  at  in  1901.  I  think  that 
he  fanned  all  his  estate.  Mr.  King  said  that  old-fashioned 
people  like  himself  still  followed  the  four-course  shift,  copy- 
ing the  best  Norfolk  style  of  agriculture.  Also  they  kept 
sheep  and  did  them  well.  The  land  in  that  neighbourhood, 
he  informed  me,  half  from  choice,  half  from  necessity,  was 
entirely  on  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  It  was  a  playground 
for  rich  men,  especially  in  the  Newmarket  district,  where 
they  raced  and  shot.  Those  tenant  farmers  who  remained 
just  dragged  along  and  no  more.  Of  the  class  of  Scotchmen 
who  came  to  Cambridgeshire  he  spoke  without  enthusiasm, 
saying  that  they  often  took  farms  cheap,  perhaps  at  8s.  or  10«. 
the  acre,  wrecked  ihe  land,  and  depopulated  the  district,  as 
they  found  the  Eastern  Counties  labourer  too  slow  for  them. 

Mr.  King  said  that  although  the  folk  were  leaving  the 
countryside  generally,  this  was  not  the  case  at  Brinkley, 
whence  they  went  less  than  they  did  twenty  years  before. 
Probably  the  presence  of  one  family  on  the  same  spot  for 
several  consecutive  generations  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  exodus.  He  put  his  labour-bill  at  dO«.  the  acre,  and 
the  average  wage,  including  all  extras,  at  16«.  4(2.,  the 
cottages  being  let  at  the  low  rent  of  la.  a  week.  He  was 
not  content  with  the  condition  of  his  crops  in  that  season  of 
1901,  but  notwithstanding  the  drought  I  thought  that  those 
of  them  which  I  saw,  looked  fairly  well.  He  considered  that 
before  the  state  of  agriculture  could  improve  better  prices 
must  be  obtainable,  and  expressed  a  pious  hope  that  produce 
from  abroad  would  not  continue  to  come  in  so  cheap  for  very 
long.  Of  the  class  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  representative, 
those  who  own  moderate-sized  estates,  and  often  farm  them 
also,  he  remarked  '  We  are  being  gradually  stamped  out.' 

While  driving  back  over   the  Highland  to  Swafiham 
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Prior,  we  passed  for  two  miles  or  more  through  so  vast  a 
Bwaim  of  cockchafers,  or  May-bugs,  that  the  experience  is 
worthy  of  record.  They  were  present  literally  in  hundreds 
of  thoujBands,  flying  into  our  faces  and  covering  our  clothes. 
As  these  insects,  either  as  white  grubs  or  in  their  perfect 
form  of  chafers,  remain  three  years  in  the  ground  before  they 
appear  above  it,  all  the  while  living  on  the  roots  o  f  grass, 
trees,  and  crops,  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  mischief  that 
sach  hosts  of  them  must  do.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers 
may  know  whether  it  is  common  to  meet  them  in  these 
countless  multitudes.  Although  the  four  of  us  who  were 
driving  on  that  evening  had  lived  our  lives  in  the  country, 
not  one  could  remember  ever  encountering  them  in  simi- 
lar numbers. 

On  another  day  Mr.  AUix  took  us  to  see  Mr.  Bobert 
Stephenson,  of  Burwell,  chairman,  I  think,  of  the  Cambridge 
county  Council,  and  a  farmer  of  no  less  than  1,800  acres,  of 
which  a  lai^e  proportion  was  rented  from  the  Crown.  On 
onr  way  we  crossed  the  Devil's  Dyke,  which  runs  for  six 
miles  from  what  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  up  to  Woodlands.  It 
is  a  vast  tarench  with  a  rampart  on  the  further  side  of  it, 
formed  from  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  trench  and  doubtless  in 
fomier  days  crowned  by  a  wooden  palisade.  This  gigantic 
fortification,  which  measures  about  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
is,  I  understand,  believed  to  have  been  dug  by  the  primeval 
British  tribes,  as  a  defence  against  invaders  advancing  across 
the  flat  lands  between  the  forest  and  the  sea.  I  was  told 
that  the  Danes  broke  through  it  at  a  place  I  saw  where  the 
earth  has  been  levelled,  called,  if  I  remember  right,  Burwell 
Gap,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  in  the  country  beyond. 

What  colossal  labour  is  represented  by  this  long  line  of 
ditch  and  earthwork,  at  which  thousands  of  men  must  have 
toiled  for  years,  carrying  the  soil  up  the  steep  slope  in  baskets 
on  thdbr  own  backs,  or,  as  some  think,  on  those  of  mules  and 
ponies  1  And  in  the  end  it  availed  them  nothing,  since  such 
a  rampart  must  always  have  been  too  long  to  defend  success- 
fully against  a  determined  foe.    Without  doubt,  however, 

VOL.  n.  o 
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since  the  dim  ages  when  it  was  dng,  its  grassy  slopes,  now 
so  silent  and  peaoefol,  have  been  the  soene  of  many  a 
desperate  war  between  on-pouiing  hosts,  mad  with  the  Inst 
of  loot  and  blood,  and  the  wretched  native  population  striving 
to  save  their  lives  and  those  of  their  women  and  children 
from  the  sword,  and  their  scanty  possessions  from  the  hand 
of  the  de8ta>yer>  as  he  marched  on  his  bloody  road  towards 
the  heart  of  England. 

The  Bomans  had  a  settlement  here,  for  at  a  qpot  that 
was  pointed  oat  to  me,  Mr.  Allix  unearthed  the  foundations 
of  some  of  their  villas  with  the  baths,  heating  arrangements, 
and  floors  still  in  $Uu,  At  Exning,  dose  by,  they  are  said 
to  have  captured  that  great-hearted  British  woman,  Boadicea, 
for  here,  too,  the  Iceni  had  their  stronghold.  Also,  besides 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  there  are  others;  the  Fleam  Dyke,  the 
Brent  Dyke,  and  one  that  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  of  which 
I  forget  the  name.  Indeed,  history  and  tradition  have 
written  their  records  upon  every  acre  of  this  district,  few  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  unwatered  by  the  blood  of  brave,  for- 
gotten men. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  that  farmers  generally  were  '  beat- 
ing time,  as  it  were.'  In  good  seasons  they  kept  going; 
in  bad  they  lost  money.  During  the  last  score  of  years 
or  so  rents  had  come  down  by  50  per  cent.,  and  the  fee* 
simple  value  of  most  lands,  to  a  third  of  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  poorer  Fen  now  brought  in  about  IBs.  the  acre,  and  the 
Skirt  and  higher  field  lands,  about  25^.  the  acre.  Of  labour 
there  was  not  quite  enough ;  they  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch,  and  could  not  get  hands  when  they  wanted  them, 
nor  was  the  work  done  so  thoroughly  as  it  used  to  be. 
Still,  there  was  a  fair  number  of  men  of  all  ages,  and  some 
places  were  worse  off  in  this  respect.  Speaking  approxi* 
mately,  his  labour-bill  came  to  the  high  rate  of  45«.  the 
acre.  The  average  wage  for  (ordinary  men  was  15«.  a 
week,  and  for  milkmen  and  horsemen  17«.,  including  extras 
in  both  cases.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  gardening 
in  the  district  where  small  men  would  take  fifteen  or  twenty 
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acres,  selling  their  produee  at  Newmarket.  The  local 
manme  factory  also,  to  which  coprohtes  were  now  im- 
ported from  America  and  there  made  up,  supported  many 
people.  Formerly  the  coprolites  were  dng  in  the  neighbom:- 
hood  down  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  fetched  60«.  a  ton. 
Now  that  the  sorfaoe  etapply  was  exhansted,  digging  moat 
be  carried  on  at  too  costly  a  level ;  also  the  price  had  fallen 
to  36«.  the  ton. 

The  famous  Burwell  wheat,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
used,  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  to  be  sold  tos  seed  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  Old  Kent  long-red  wheat  which  made 
floor  of  very  good  quality.  The  sort  was  now  lost,  although 
it  could  be  recovered  again  if  necessary ;  but  in  fact  the  new 
wheats  were  better,  and  yielded  two  sacks  more  per  acre. 
He  had  300  acres  of  old  pasture  of  a  nice  quality,  although 
liable  to  dry  up.  It  was  best  upon  the  edge  of  the  Fen. 
Mr.  Stejdienson  kept  100  ooiwb  of  the  Shorthorn  stamp, 
bat,  as  he  stated,  not  relnarkable  for  their  breed  or  quahty, 
the  butter  produced  going  to  Newmarket,  and  the  milk,  I 
think,  to  Cambridge.  He  said  that  he  was  always  buying 
cows,  at  least  a  score  ev^y  autumn,  as  it  waa  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  tiie  milk,  and  all  the  failures  were 
fatted  out.  He  added, '  The  more  yon  have,  the  more  they 
go  wrong.'  His  soil  was  a  deep  chalk-marl,  which  became 
Bticky  in  winter  and  waa  then  too  wet  for  sheep.  His  were 
Hampdiire  Downs  and  Suffolka^  but  he  was  giving  up  the 
ewe  breeding  flock.  They  could  grow  a  second-dass  sample 
of  malting  barley,  which  would  f rtch  from  28«.  to  32$.  the 
quarter,  but  not  the  best  For  cottages  they  were  pretty 
well  off  in  that  district,  although  some  of  them  ought  to 
oome  down.  The  rich  people,  he  added,  who  bought  sport- 
ing estates  in  Gambridgednre  did  not  build  cottages  to  any 
extent,  or  do  anytiiing  that  was  useful  to  the  county  and 
the  land. 

Mr.  Stephenson^  whose  opinions  are  certainly  worthy  of 
as  much  weight  as  those  of  any  man  in  Cambridgeshire, 
took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  evils  ineidoit  to  the  crowd- 
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mg  of  the  rural  population  into  London  and  the  other  gieat 
cities,  oonaidering  them  in  the  light  of  oar  national  welfare. 
He  aaid  that  on  the  grounds  of  public  health  and  well-being 
the  State  ought  to  interf»e  by  legislation,  and  insist  upon 
the  factories  being  moved  from  tiie  big  towns  into  the 
oountiy  districts.  Bach  legislation  would,  he  thought,  be 
amply  justified  and  help  to  remedy  the  evil. 

He  described  to  me  a  process  which  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  witness,  as  in  these  days  of  depression  it  is,  I 
understand,  but  seldom  practised  on  account  of  the  initial 
expense,  although  it  used  to  be  common  enough — that  of 
treating  fenlands  with  gault.  This  gaalt,  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  marl,  is  dug  from  the  subsoil  out  of  trenches  cut  ten 
jrards  apart,  and  spread  on  the  surrounding  surface  to  the 
quantity  of  about  900  tons  to  the  acre.  The  land  thus 
treated  is  said  to  double  its  value  for  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion, which  may  be  put  at  from  £S  to  £5  the  acre.  One 
application  will  last  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  the  full  benefit 
being  experienced  in  the  second  year  after  treatment. 

As  we  drove  through  his  farm,  which  was  steam-calti- 
vated,  Mr.  Stephenson  told  me  that,  notwithstanding  its 
sticky  nature,  this  land  does  not  require  to  be  drained.  On 
one  of  the  first  fields  we  came  to  was,  I  think,  the  heaviest- 
headed  crop  of  wheat  I  had  yet  seen :  it  was  estimated  to 
produce  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  field  had 
been  drilled  some  years  before  with  lucerne,  and  in  1899 
laid  down  to  grass,  the  seeds  being  sown  among  the  lucerne, 
which,  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  in  time  would  die  away,  leaving 
a  permanent  pasture  in  its  place.  This  system  seems  to 
have  merits,  since  while  the  grasses  are  establishing  them- 
selves, the  lucerne  still  furnishes  a  useful  cut,  but  I  imagine 
it  can  only  be  practised  with  success  where  the  land  has 
been  kept  very  clean  by  horse-hoeing  betwe^i  the  drills. 

The  buildings  on  this  Grown  Farm  were  very  ext^isive 
and  well  arranged.  They  were  constructed,  I  think,  of 
dtmch,  which  is  the  cheapest  material  when  itcan  be  obtained 
upon  the  spot,  although  Peterborough  bricks  could  be  de- 
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livered  at  the  nearest  Btation  for  26s.  6d.  a  thouBand.  Thus, 
one  shed  was  sixty  feet  long  by  a  breadth  of  122  feet,  divided 
into  four  spans,  sapported,  to  the  best  of  my  reoollectioD,  by 
lines  of  poets,  and  would  accommodate  fifty  head  of  beasts. 

Mr.  Stephenson  told  me  he  foond  it  best  to  leave  calves 
afBicted  with  ringworm  midoctored  till  the  disease  wcve 
itself  out.  This  I  may  say  is  my  own  experience,  as  I  have 
found  that  the  various  washes  which  are  prescribed  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  seem  to  irritate  the  animals,  with  the 
double  result  that  they  rub  the  places  into  sores  and  leave 
infection  on  every  poet  within  their  reach.  The  bulls 
used  by  Mr.  Stephenson  were  pedigree  Shorthorns,  bred 
whenever  possible  from  cows  that  were  known  to  be  deep 
milkers.  Here  I  saw  reapers  and  binders,  of  which  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  several.  They  were  of  American  make, 
costing  £30,  and  called  the  ^  Ideal.'  He  spoke  highly  of 
these  machines.  He  had  also  an  excellent  Horsley-Ackroyd 
engine  of  eight  horse-power,  which  when  at  full  speed  con« 
Bumed  scarcely  a  gallon  of  oil  per  hour^  costing  in  that  time 
three  farthings  per  horse-power. 

Near  by  we  visited  some  capital  new  cottages,  which  had 
cost  £200  apiece  and  contained  &ree  bed-  and  two  sitting* 
n)oms.  On  this  part  of  the  farm  the  seed  clovers  seined  to 
bave  perished  owing  to  the  drought,  but  the  sainfoin  was 
doing  very  well.  Winter  oats  was  the  worst  crop,  while  the 
barley  was  estimated  to  produce  four  and  a  half  quarters  to 
the  acre,  a  good  return.  Here  Mr.  Stephenson  had  sown 
Sarton's  new  sxz-sided  barley  on  the  same  field  with  some 
of  the  old  six-sided  variety,  in  the  hope  that  the  two  sorts 
would  intercross  and  produce  seed  combining  the  bulk  of 
the  old  with  the  quality  of  the  new.  I  wonder  how  the  ex- 
periment turned  out. 

Passing  on  we  came  to  fifty  acres  of  fruit  planted,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  on  flat,  low-lying  land.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son began  this  apple-growing  venture  about  the  year  1893. 
He  estimated  its  cost  at  the  rather  high  figure  ci  £60  the 
acie.    The  pears  were  grafted  upon  crab  stock,  the  stock 
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hftving  been  bought  and  worked  in  siht^  and  the  apples  on 
free,  crab,  and  paradise  stbcks.  The  results  of  his  experience 
were  that  those  apples  which  were  worked  oa  crab  or  free 
stocks,  and  especially  upon  the  former,  had,  at  any  rate  on 
this  soil,  done  far  better  than  those  that  were  worked  cm  the 
shallow-rooted  paradise,  which  matures  early  and,  on  some 
lands,  goes  back  as  soon.  Here  I  saw  numbers  of  the 
paradise  trees  at  a  standstill,  or  already  dwindling,  while  the 
crabs  alongside  of  them  were  vigorous  and  thriving  welL 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  orchard  told  me  that  they  had 
found  Bismarck,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Pott's  Seedling  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  apples.  The 
pyramids  were  planted  eight  feet  apart  and  the  standards 
twenty-four  feet  apart.  This  fine  orchard  had  not  existed 
long  enough  to  enable  its  owner  to  form  a  positive  opinion  as 
to  the  profits  that  it  will  produce.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  so  far,  the  expenses  connected  with  it  had  been  some- 
what heavy. 

Next  we  drove  to  the  cement  works  which  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  in  process  of  erecting  as  a  private  venture,  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  put  out  200  tons  a  week.  Here  on  a  farm  whidi  he 
had  bought  quite  cheap — I  think  at  less  than  £20  the  acre — 
had  been  discovered  magnesian  limestone  and  clay  mixed  by 
nature,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cement 
without  the  cost  of  an  artificial  mingling  of  these  substanoes. 
Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  from  72  to  76  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  balance  being  clay.  The  process  of 
cement-making  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  but  we  saw 
buildings  and  machinery  in  course  of  construction  in  which 
the  raw  material  would  be  dried,  ground,  mixed,  made  into 
bricks,  and  finally  burnt  with  coke  in  the  kilns.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  competition  that  he  will  have  to  face, 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  convinced  that  owing  to  the  special 
advantages  under  which  he  worked  upon  this  property,  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  a  profit.  I 
trust,  and  indeed  believe,  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the 
case,  although  I  heard  that  some  other  cement  works  in  the 
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neighboiirh€X>d  had  not  been  Tory  saooeflBfal.  Near  to  this 
fadoiy  a  large  field  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  sixty-two 
years  ago,  before  the  good  times  began,  sold  for  £60  the 
acre.  When  it  come  into  tiie  market  recently  it  only 
fetched  £i6  the  acre.  Here  is  an  eloquent  example  of  the 
fall  in  the  ybIvb  of  Cambridgeshire  land. 

At  Bottisham  I  went  over  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mac  Arthur,  of 
tile  Hall  Farm,  of  400  acres,  which  he  held  nnder  Mr.  Boger 
Jenyns,  <A  Bottisham  Hall.  Mr.  MaoAxthor  had  taken  over 
tiiis  farm  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  a  year  or  two 
before,  and  I  was  mudi  stniek  with  the  grit  and  ability  that 
had  enabled  so  yoimg  a  man  unexpectedly  to  assume  control 
of  a  large  business,  and  work  it  with  energy  and  success.  I 
sapposo  that  here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  self- 
reliant  and  determined  Scotch  character  which  in  every 
walk  of  life,  rarely  allows  its  owners  to  let  slip  the  skirts  c^ 
chance  or  to  turn  from  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

Here  in  Cambridgeshire  Mr.  MacArthur  followed  the 
farming  receipt  of  his  compatriots  in  Hertfordshire — ^milk  and 
potatoes.  Of  cows  he  kept  about  fifty  of  the  Ayrshire  and 
Dutch  breeds,  the  former  imported  from  Scotland  direct^  his 
average  return  being  a  bam  gallon  per  day,  per  head,  I 
suppossi  throoghout  the  year.  His  milk  he  sent  to  Londcm 
at  a  contract  price  of  Is.  ^d.  in  summer  and  Is.  8d.  in 
winter  per  bam  gallon,  minus  2d.  oarriage.  These  Ayrshires, 
he  said,  were  rather  liable  to  milk  lever,  which  made  it 
neoeesaiy  to  ke^  them  in  low  condition  before  calving. 
There  were  ten  horses  employed  upon  the  farm,  and  the 
labour-biU  came  to  £700  a  year,  13s.  a  week  being  the 
ordinary  wage,  without  extras.  Of  potatoes,  which  had 
received  twenty  tons  per  acre  of  London  peat-moss  manure, 
with  2  ewt.  of  guano  at  seeding  time  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  applied  by  hand  up  the  ridges,  he  had  forty  acres ; 
of  wheat  thirty-five ;  of  clover  and  grass  seventy ;  of  oats 
ninety ;  and  of  barley  none. 

The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  in  places  very  deep ;  but  Mr. 
MacArthur  said  that  the  mangold  did  best  on  black  or  fen- 
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land,  from  which  the  retnniB  were  sometimes  as  high  as  fifty 
tons  per  acre.  This  root  receiYed  twenty  tons  of  cow 
manure,  2  cwt.  of  Perayian  guano,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  a  like  amount  of  the  last  stimulant  being  again  applied 
when  they  were  hoed.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  a 
really  splendid  crop.  The  swedes  were  the  Drummond  and 
Stirling  Castle  Tarieties,  of  which  I  understood  that  Mr. 
MacArthur  had  the  best  crop  in  Cambridgeshire  in  the 
season  of  1900.  Bven  in  the  dry  year  of  1901  hisdoTerand 
grasses  had  produced  two  tons  an  acre  of  hay,  worth  at  that 
time  £6  a  ton.  His  potatoes — the  Up-t(>*Date  and  Triumph 
sorts — were  lifted  with  a  digging  machine,  which  dealt  with 
four  acres  in  a  day.  The  expense  of  picking,  digging, 
pitting,  and  opening  with  his  own  men,  amounted  to  jSI  the 
acre.  The  average  crop  of  these  tubers,  plus  the  siftings, 
was  six  tons  to  the  acre,  which  realised  about  £8  per  ton, 
enough  being  saved  for  seed.  The  carriage  to  London  cost 
16«.^per  ton,  I  suppose.  The  seed  potatoes  were  chosen 
from  tubers  less  than  If  and  more  than  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
those  smaller  than  1^  inch  being  sold  or  used  for  feeding 
purposes. 

Sainfoin  did  well  upon  this  ground,  as  also  did  lucerne, 
of  which  there  were  three  or  four  acres.  The  dover  leys  were 
left  down  for  one  year  only  and  followed  by  oats,  whereof 
we  saw  some  good  crops  that  had  been  treated  with  1^  cwt. 
of  guano  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  sown  broadcast. 
Spring  oats,  by  the  way,  were  said  to  do  better  than  the 
winter-seeded.  Li  three  of  the  fields  I  noticed  some  charlock, 
locally  known  as  *  carhck.'  Mr.  MacArthur  was  an  advocate 
of  spraying  to  destroy  this  pest,  a  process  which  he  had  found 
successful  nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
2«.  6d.  an  acre.  His  usual  rotation  was  (1)  potatoes ;  (2) 
wheat  or  oats ;  (3)  seeds ;  (4)  spring  on:  winter  oats.  On  this 
interesting  and  well-managed  farm  the  best  was  made  of 
everything.  Thus  the  tops  ol  the  manure  heaps  were 
coated  with  muriate  of  potash  to  absorb  the  volatile  elements 
which  evaporate  as  the  muck  dries,    Li  short  here  were 
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brought  to  the  land  what  it  must  so  often  lack,  observation 
and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Hancock,  whom  I  saw  at  SwaffhamBolbeck,  farmed 
120  acres,  eighty  of  them  nnder  Mr.  AUix.  He  said  that  by 
working  hard  every  day  as  he  did,  farmers  might  make  a 
living  and  pay  their  way,  bnt  no  more.  A  man  with  sons  to 
help  him  need  not  be  afraid  about  labour,  but  he  was  a 
bachelor.  He  and  his  brother  did  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
themselves,  with  a  few  men  to  assist  them,  one  of  whom  had 
been  with  him  thirty  years.  The  best  of  the  people  went ;  they 
all  got  that  fever  more  or  less :  one  left  and  then  the  others 
left,  while  those  who  remained  behind  were  of  a  different 
class  from  what  they  used  to  be.  He  complained  that  they 
could  not  make  enough  of  their  wheat,  and  thought  that  the 
Gtovemment  ought  to  put  a  little  duty  on  'something  or 
o&er.'  WeU,  since  then  the  Government  has  put  on  *  a  Uttle 
duty,'  though  whether  it  vnll  be  of  any  great  advantage  to 
fanners  is  another  matter — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hancock's  crops  were  looking  very  well  on  the 
whole,  although  the  barley  and  oats  were  rather  light. 
Indeed  he  said  that  his  wheat  was  the  best  he  had  grown  for 
years.  '  We  must  do  as  wdl  as  we  can,'  he  ocmoluded  rather 
sadly,  '  but  we  begin  to  get  older  and  there  is  no  pensicm 
for  us  I '  He  was  a  man  who  had  lived  a  hfetime  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  seen  many  things.  The  tenor  of  his 
conversation  and  stories  of  the  past  went  to  show  how 
general  was  the  submerg^ice  of  the  old-fashioned  classes  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  One  by  one,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
poem,  they  had  folded  up  their  tents  and  vanished  away 
from  the  agricultural  camp.  But  others  have  taken  their 
places,  and  there  is  still  a  camp-M>f  a  sort. 

Among  other  gentlemen,  whilst  staying  with  Mr.  AUiz,  I 
had  some  very  interesting  conversations  with  Mr.  Boger 
Jenyns,  of  Bottashion  Hall,  whose  &mily  has  been  settled  at 
Bottisham  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Indeed,  his  ancestor 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  subscribed  the  money  to  drain 
the  fens  in  those  parts,  and  his  great-grandfather  became 
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the  chairman  of  the  famous  Bedford  Level  Corporation.  In 
his  grandfather's  time,  some  of  the  land  he  owned  fetched 
£2  an  acre  rent ;  now  it  was  worth  only  £1,  or  on  an 
average  not  more  than  158.  He  said  that  owners  in  those 
parts  had  lost  bom  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  income 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  bankrapt  and  gone.  Thns  both  Mr.  Allix  and 
Mr.  Jenyns  told  me  that  Stetchworth  had  been  sold  twice 
over  within  their  recollections,  and  was  now  a  pleasure 
estate.  The  owner  of  another  property  had  died  in  penury, 
and  a  South  African  gentleman  sat  in  his  place. 

To  continue  the  list  would  be  too  long;  ten  places 
were  mentioned,  one  after  another,  which  had  gone  the 
same  way.  They  said,  in  short,  that  almost  all  the  old 
Cambridgeshire  landed  aristocracy  had  departed,  and  that 
their  ancestral  homes  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  rich 
racing  or  shooting  m«a,  who  hold  them  for  amusement, 
and  are  not  animated  by  the  same  ohjecte  and  ideas  as  the 
class  which  they  dispossessed. 

They  told  me  also  that  while  a  few  with  excepti<Mial 
brains,  capital,  and  energy  still  succeeded,  the  majority  at 
the  tenant  farmers  were  hut  just  keeping  their  heads  above 
water,  while  many  were  losing  money.  One  gentleman — I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Allix— said  that  he  had  received  two  offers 
for  his  in-hand  farms,  but  he  would  not  let  the  land  to  be 
worked  out  a  second  time,  although  the  rent  proposed,  if  paid, 
was  mere  than  he  could  make  himself.  Most  of  the  local 
owners  were  farming  their  own  land,  as  tenants  could  not 
be  found  with  sufficient  capital  to  work  these  big  holdings, 
although  *  land-skinners  '  could  be  found.  The  average  wage, 
inclusive  of  extras,  they  put  at  16«.  a  week.  Of  cottages 
there  were  about  sufficient,  although  some  were  bad ;  but 
Mr.  Jenyns  said  that  in  order  to  keep  men  on  the  place  he 
was  building  ^o,  which  I  saw  afterwards,  at  a  cost  ol  £600 
for  the  pair. 

Afterwards  he  explained  to  me  in  an  interesting  letter 
that  the  reason  why  very  many  landlords  were  so  hard  bit 
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in  Cambridgeshire  and  Bart  AngUa  generally,  was  because 
family  jointaies  and  mortgagee  at  4  per  cent,  interest-  had 
been  heaped  upon  the  estates  in  the  good  times.  Thereenlt 
was  that  when  farm  rents  sank  50  or  60  per  cent,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  left  for  the  nnlortonate  succeeding  owner  on 
which  to  live.  Personally  he  had  ielt  the  weight  of  this  evil. 
He  was  sure  that  within  a  few  yean  the  labour  question 
would  become  acute  in  that  district^  for  then  the  old,  and 
most  of  the  young  men,  would  have  gone.  The  former  could 
not  be  recalled,  and  what  would  suffice  to  keep  the  latter  ? 
Higher  wages  ?  How  oould  they  be  paid  at  the  present  prices 
of  produce  ?  Better  cottages  with  gardens  and  convenient 
allotments  ?    Ownership  of  the  home  wherever  possible  ? 

Perhaps  these  might  be  palliatives.  But  the  wish  for 
independence  was  growing  amcmg  the  rural  population,  as 
seemed  but  natural  in  these  progressive  days.  To  go  away 
was  so  easy  ;  it  was  so  fascinating  to  seek  the  unknown. 
Gould  we  expect  a  man  to  return  from  the  towns  in  order  to 
follow  the  plough  for  the  benefit  of  others?  Still,  he  might 
be  inclined  to  do  so,  or  even  to  remain  upon  the  land,  if  he 
could  work  it  for  his  own  benefit. 

Mr>  Jenyns  was  unable  to  see  where  farmers  with  suffi^- 
cient  capital  to  work  these  large  arable  districts,  were  to  come 
from  in  the  future,  as  that  capital  did  not  exist  among  the 
class,  and  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  new  people  to  put  it 
mto  the  land.  The  prospect  would  seem  to  be,  therefore— 
either  it  must  go  out  of  onltivatioii,  or,  if  he  oould  afibrd 
it,  be  farmed  by  the  owner  himself.  He  thought  that 
possiblyt  in  days  to  come,  syndicates  would  arise  owning 
or  hiring  large  tracts  of  country,  and  working  them  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  modem  labour-saving  machinery  and  of  a 
few  highly  trained  and  highly  paid  men.  Also  where  the 
land  was  conveniently  situated,  and  otherwise  suitable  for 
the  purpocie,  the  number  of  small-holdings  might  be  in- 
creased. But  then  the  question  would  have  to  be  faced  as 
to  how  the  necessary  houses  and  out-buildings  were  to  be 
paid  for,  and  by  \diom. 
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Eingdey  in  one  of  his  noTels  talks  of  somebody  who 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  began  to  drain  the  fens.  The 
traveller  who  is  natore-minded,  if  I  may  nse  the  term,  might 
often  wish  that  the  inspiration  had  not  been  so  thorough- 
going ;  in  other  words,  that  some  of  the  poorer  portions  of 
the  Fen  had  been  left  ondrained  to  be  the  home  of  wild- 
fowl, beasts,  and  insects.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  fen 
owners  that,  considered  only  from  a  peonniary  point  of  view, 
there  are  considerable  tracts  which  woold  pay  better  thns 
than  they  do  under  the  plough,  since  then  they  would  escape 
the  heavy  drainage  rate  of  6s.  or  8$,  an  acre,  and  be  very 
valuable  to  let  for  the  purposes  of  sport 

As  it  is,  but  one  spot  remains,  a  tract  of  700  acres,  known 
as  Wicken  Fen,  which  we  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Allix.  On  a  bright  summer's  day,  such  as  that  on  which  I 
saw  it,  it  is  a  lovely  place.  We  were  towed  to  it  in  a  barge 
drawn  by  a  horse  up  a  canal  which  passes  through  an 
utterly  flat  country,  and  is  clothed  on  either  bank  by  an 
endless  line  of  swaying  reeds.  Here  and  there  stand  tiie 
gaunt  skeletons  of  disused  mills,  scditary  and  grim-looking, 
on  that  vast  sunlit  expanse  that  fades  by  degrees  into  the 
hazy  distance  of  the  horisson,  its  dead  level,  colourless  except 
tar  the  green  of  the  rushes,  to>ken  only  with  the  brown  stacks 
of  turves  for  burning  and  long,  thin  rows  of  graceful  poplars. 

Further  on,  at  the  junction  of  Swaffham  Primr,  Burwell, 
Wicken,  and  Waterbeach  parishes,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Upp 
Ware,  with  its  two  pumping  stations  and  its  public-house, 
advertised  as  '  Five  Miles  from  Anywhere :  Btap  and  Take  a 
Drink.'  Before  we  reached  this,  however,  having  passed  a 
large  artificial  manure  factory  and  a  desolate,  deserted  house, 
where  a  woman  had  been  brutally  murdered  by  her  husband, 
our  boat  turned  up  the  Wicken  Lode.  Here  we  could  see 
the  shoals  of  red-finned,  green-scaled  roach  glide  past  us  in 
the  clear  water,  and  on  the  banks,  the  young  partridges  run- 
ning among  the  tall  grasses  and  meadow-sweet.  Presently 
they  tried  to  fly  across  the  lode,  or  perhaps  the  barge-rope 
caught  them ;  at  any  rate  two  of  them  fell  in,  and  had  to 
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be  rescaed  from  among  the  green  leaves  and  the  white,  gold* 
hearted  cups  of  the  water-lilies,  over  which  hovered  dragon- 
flies,  red  and  blue. 

Than  came  two  barges  laden  with  towering  loads  of 
brown  sedge,  that  makes  the  best  thatching  in  the  world, 
thoogfa  now,  alas  i  the  plant  is  growing  rare.  It  takes  f onr 
years  to  mature,  and  then,  if  good,  fetches  £1  a  load.  That 
species  of  Gyperaeea  which  locally  is  called  the  mother- 
sedge,  grows  up  like  a  ronnd  green  stick  and  blooms  from 
joints  set  at  intervals  along  its  stem. 

They  passed,  and  presently  I  saw  a  sight  that  is  yet 
rarer — a  ydlow,  black-barred,  swallow-tailed  butterfly  float- 
ing towards  me  vnth  a  bold,  determined  flight,  not  unlike  to 
that  of  the  conmion  Bed  Admiral  which  followed  on  its 
path.  I  confess  that  I  have  rarely  been  more  dehghted, 
since  these  glorious  insects  are,  I  believe,  only  to  be  found 
in  Great  Britain  upon  this  and  one  or  two  other  patches  of 
fen,  whence  doubtless  they  will  vanish  before  many  years 
are  passed,  as  the  Great  Copper  has  done  already.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  when  their  habitat  is  so  circumscribed,  and, 
being  unpx>tected  by  law,  every  man's  hand  is  against  them, 
even  thefenmen  collecting  the  chrysalis  for  sale? 

Indeed,  I  myself  have  hastened  their  extinction,  since, 
after  an  active  search,  I  found  one  of  the  caterpillars,  emerald 
green  in  colour  with  purple-bladiL  bars,  feeding  on  wild  carrot 
in  the  heart  of  the  fen,  and  secured  it  for  the  benefit  of  an  ento- 
mologist friend,  a  proceeding  for  which  doubtless  I  ought  to 
be  fined.  Its  end  was  unfortunate,  for  an  ichneumon  fly,  a 
great  enemy  <^  caterpillars,  had  already  laid  an  egg  within 
its  body,  which,  developing  in  the  chrysalis,  soon  turned  it  to 
an  empty  shell ;  so  my  pains  were  lost.  Yet  when  I  secured 
it,  no  caterpillar  could  have  seemed  more  healthy.  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  these  butterflies  in  foreign  countries,  but  the 
three  which  I  met  with  that  day  in  Wicken  Fen,  struck  me 
as  hffger  than  those  that  I  have  studied  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Also  we  found  nestling  amid  the  dense  growth  of 
sedge  and  rush  grasses,  a  specimen  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
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Fen  fern,  which  ie  now  so  rue,  and  aome  fine  plants  of 
Orehis  pyramidaHa. 

I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  description  ol  thisdalightfol 
place.    Indeed,  I  most  apologise  to  the  reader  ior  this  rare 
and  temporary  lapse  froni  the  straight  path  of  agiumltoral 
dnty.    Too  soon  we  were  obliged  to  retnm»  gliding  home- 
wards between  the  boundless  lands  on  which  still  stand 
clnmps  of  willows,  marking  the  sites  of  the  thatched  hovels 
of  the  old  fen-dwellers,  who  lived  here  on  little  knolls  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  water.    No  wonder  that  they  sofFered 
from  agne  and  ate  cqpiom  to  make  them  forget  its  spasms,  or 
perhaps  to  ward  them  off.    Some  of  the  old  people,  the  boat- 
man told  me,  take  it  still,  althoogh  the  poppies  are  no  kmger 
grown  in  their  garden  plots,  and  it  can  only  be  bought  from 
the  chemist  mider  the  synonym  of '  six  penn'orth  of  comfoort.' 
There  must  be  something  dressing  sad  mdancholy  aboat 
these  districts  as  a  dwelling  place  for  men.    At  any  rate  I 
was  told  that  suicide  is  common  among  the  inhabitants  al 
the  Fens,  who  certainly  are  remaricable  for  their  silent,  solemn 
air.    Strange  words  still  linger  in  these  parts.    Thus  I  heard 
the  f enmen  who  accompanied  ns  call  the  ribs  of  their  boat 
'  futtings '  and  '  nobUngs.' 

In  the  Fens  proper,  or  at  Wilbnrton  Manor,  on  their 
border,  we  stayed  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Pell,  one  of  the  few  sesi- 
dents  in  this  dktrict,  who  farms  about  1,000  acres  of  his  own 
land.  Of  this  extent  no  less  than  600.aGres  are  in  the  Fen,  of 
which,  although  this  is  not  altogether  easy,  I  will  try  to  describe 
the  appearance.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  vast  stretch  of 
Mack  land,  with  nothing  on  it  to  catch  the  eye  except  the 
poplar  trees,  the  numberless  straight  ditches  full  of  shimmer- 
ing water,  and  on  the  horizon,  bejrond  the  long,  sloping  bank 
of  Skirtland,  the  tower  and  oeti^[c«i  of  the  glorious  fone  of 
Ely.  Even  in  the  sunshine,  when  clotiied  with  the  varying 
green  of  summer  crops,  it  looks  a  lonely  land ;  but  to  under- 
stand its  desolation  it  should  be  seen  in  its  nakedness 
beneath  the  pouring  rains  of  winter,  oe  when  the  gales  of 
February  are  filling  up  the  dykes  with  fine-blown,  peaty  dust 
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It  is  very  atrangie  to  gaze  at  it  and  to  lemember  that,  as  the 
ooprolite  beds  beneath  seem  to  bear  witness^  here  was  once  the 
haunt  of  countless,  gigantic  reptiles.  Here,  too,  rolled  the 
sea,  and  here  at  different  epochs  of  the  immeasurable  past,  grew 
and  decayed  at  least  three  separate  forests — a  foiest  of  fir, 
a  forest  of  yew,  and  a  forest  of  oak.  To  this  day  the  plough- 
man or  the  ditch-drawer  finds  their  trunks  beneath  the 
peaty  soil,  and,  as  I  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  I  my- 
sdf  have  seen  yew  trees  that  grew,  I  suppose,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  ago,  set  up  to  serve  as  posts  in  the  farm- 
yard steading.  These  were  so  wonderfully  preserved  by  mud 
and  water,  that  when  I  out  them  with  my  knife,  the  rosy 
colour  of  the  wood  was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  that  tree  was 
buried.  Also,  in  later  ages,  here  has  been  the  home  of  fighting- 
men.  In  Mr.  Pell's  house  at  Wilburton  is  a  case  filled  with 
scores  of  bronze  spears  and  axe-heads,  swords,  and  targes. 
Some  years  since  a  ptoughman  found  them  scattered  about 
beneatt)  the  surface  of  a  field  I  saw,  on  one  of  our  host's 
fen  farms.  Probably  they  were  collected  from  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  in  some  forgotten  war,  and  then  lost  there  in  a 
shipwreck.  I  believe  that  my  friend  Sir  John  Evans  has 
written  a  pamphlet  on  this  find,  but  unfortunately  I  have  it 
not  at  hand. 

Considered  from  a  farming  point  of  view,  the  Pens  have 
great  advantages,  especially  in  a  dry  season  like  that  of  1901, 
when,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  opening  the  sluices,  the 
ditdies  are  filled  from  the  canals,  and  the  water  in  them 
is  allowed  to  soak  to  the  very  heart  of  the  spongy  land.  Also 
this  soil  is  easy  to  work,  a  fact  which  makes  it  so  suitable  to 
the  purpose  of  small-holdings.  I  was  told  that  through  this 
sandy  peat  two  horses  can  drag  a  double-furrow  plough ; 
moreover  the  quaUty  of  most  of  it  is  very  fertile,  especially 
where  it  has  been  properly  dressed  with  several  hundred 
tons  to  the  acre  ci  gault  or  marl,  which  form  the  subsoil  of 
the  best  land,  and  is  worked  in  the  fashion  I  have  already 
described,  by  means  of  trenches  that  afterwards  are  ploughed 
ifi.    Drawbacks  to  the  Pen  are,  however,  that  in  wet  seasons 
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like  that  of  1902,  which  I  believe  has  proved  disastrous  to 
all  this  district^  crops  are  apt  to  go  down  and  mildew ;  that 
local  weeds,  especially  the  willow  weed,  are  veiy  prevalent  and 
difficult  to  eradicate,  however  often  the  land  is  hoed;  and 
that  the  potatoes,  which  have  become  such  a  favourite  and 
paying  crop,  go  black  in  the  centre  and  acquire  a  disagreeable 
taste  unless  eaten  early.  Still,  they  are  all  sold  in  London, 
where^as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  Fluke — so 
long  as  it  is  supplied  with  a  tuber  that  looks  well,  the  public 
does  not  in  the  least  care  about  its  quality. 

This  was  the  shift  in  use  upon  Mr.  Pell's  Doles,  Australia, 
and  Millground  Farms,  that  lie  in  a  part  of  the  Fen  which  is 
said  to  have  been  reclaimed  two  c«turies  ago,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  district : — 1,  beans,  with  or  without  manure ; 
2,  wheat ;  3,  oats  or  barley ;  4,  green  crop,  or  ley,  sown  down 
with  No.  8.  Sometimes  No.  4  is  followed  by  a  fallow  up  to 
June,  whea  the  land  is  seeded  with  brank,  or  buckwheat,  a 
crop  that  we  saw  growing,  which  sells  at  about  28«.  a  quarter, 
to  be  used  as  food  for  game  and  other  birds.  Alternately,  or 
in  addition  to  the  beans,  which  in  1901  were  for  the  most 
part  bad,  being  much  afflicted  with  '  collier '  or  black  fly, 
are  grown  mangold,  potatoes,  and  carrots.  Also  Mr.  James 
Luddington,  a  large  landowner,  who  farms  over  2,000  acres 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Littleport,  is  experimenting  with 
the  growth  of  hemp,  of  which  he  had  planted  sixty  or 
seventy  acres  in  1901.  He  told  me  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  he  does  not  consider  hemp 
an  exhausting  crop,  as  he  has  grown  wheat  after  it  with  an 
ordinary  dressing  of  manure,  and  obtained  splendid  results. 
Mr.  Luddington,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
successful  agriculturist,  said  that  he  took  a  cheerful  view 
of  things,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  farmers  were  doing 
well  in  the  Fens.  He  added  that  potato  growing  had  helped 
a  great  deal  in  his  district,  and  that  the  labour  question  was 
not  acute. 

Mr.  Pell  kept  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  Blackface  crossed 
with  Hampshire  Down  ;  but  complaints  as  to  the  price  of 
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wool  were  general,  owners  being  obliged  to  accept  the 
miserable  figure  of  ISs.  3d.  a  tod  of  28  lb.  hx  washed  fleeces. 
Also  he  raised  a  considerable  number  of  Shorthorn  store 
stock,  which  were  dishorned  with  caastic  potash  and  sold 
for  fatting  purposes  at  about  two  years  old,  the  heifers  going 
out  as  down-calvers.  The  mares  of  the  Shire  stamp  were 
bred  from ;  indeed  the  breeding  of  Shire  horses  is  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  local  farming.  I  should  add  that  the 
pasture  in  the  Fens  is  not  good,  as  the  land,  or  most  of  it, 
refuses  to  lay  down  well.  I  saw  upon  Mr.  Pell's  farm  four 
meadows  which  were  laid  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
grass  on  these  was  coarse  and  innutritions,  whereas  that 
which  grows  npon  the  artificial  banks  of  the  Ouse  is,  oddly 
enough,  very  strong,  and  will  almost  fat  a  beast. 

The  wheat  on  these  farms  looked  very  good,  and  the 
barley,  grown  after  wheat,  was  also  good  in  this  dry  year. 
As  a  rule,  however,  barley  goes  down  on  these  lands  and  is 
a  bad  sample. .  A  field  of  spring  oats  was  really  beautiful : 
their  heavy  heads  hung  dovm  like  thousands  of  green  tassels. 
The  maugold  did  not  look  quite  so  well,  being  neither  forward 
nor  too  thick.  Although  it  had  been  horse-hoed,  twice  hand- 
hoed  and  chopped  out,  still  the  willow  weed  was  shovnng 
between  the  ridges. 

Mr.  Pell  said  that  of  labour  they  had  sufficient,  but  I 
noticed  at  the  homestead  of  one  of  the  fen  farmers  that  the 
thatching  was  being  done  by  old  men  only.  We  went  down 
to  the  Ouse,  which  here  runs  through  an  artificial  cut,  twenty 
miles  long,  made  from  Earith  in  Huntingdonshire  across 
Cambridgeshire  to  Denver  Sluice  in  Norfolk,  I  think,  by  Sir 
Cornelius  Vermuyden  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  space 
between  the  banks  is  very  wide,  and  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  actually  covered  by  the  stream,  are  known  as 
'  wash-lands,'  which  in  times  of  flood  can  be  overflowed  by 
the  excess  water  without  harming  the  surrounding  country. 
These  wash-lands  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  properties 
adjac^t  to  them,  and,  as  I  have  said,  furnish  very  good  feed. 
The  retaining  banks  of  the  cutting  are  formed  of  gault.    In 
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this  district  there  exists  a  oastom  of  taking  in  cattle  to  feed 
at  a  fixed  charge  upon  spare  grass.  Such  cattle  are  said  to 
be  'joisted/ 

In  the  afternoon,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Sing,  Mr.  Pell's 
bailifE^  I  visited  some  of  his  high^  lands.  On  one  field  he 
had  a  very  good  crop  of  maize,  and  the  beet  also  were  excel- 
lent. In  these  four  men  were  hoeing,  not  one  of  whom,  I 
observed,  was  mider  sixty  years  of  age.  The  yonng  stock 
on  this  farm  were  kept  in  Uie  byie  during  the  day  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  flies,  and  supplied  with  tares,  but 
at  nightfall  they  were  turned  out  to  feed  until  the  following 
morning.  Here  I  saw  thirty-four  acres  of  fine  pasture 
which  had  been  purchased  in  1900  for  £860,  twenty  years 
before  this  same  land  sold  for  well  over  162,000.  Speaking 
generally,  the  pastures  between  Wilburton  and  Ely  struck 
me  as  poor,  foul,  and  coarse. 

I  visited  also  a  fruit  farm  of  five  acres,  owned,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Pell,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hassell  at  a 
rent,  I  understand,  of  iSlO  an  acre.  T)iis  garden  of  standard 
apples  lUQd  plums,  with  gooseberries  and  curraaitB  between,  cost 
from  £20  to  £24  per  acre  to  prepare  and  plant.  The  trees  were 
set  twenty  feet  apart,  with  three  lines  of  gooseberries  and 
currants  between  them,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  being 
on  good  and  suitable  soil — old  pasture  broken  up,  if  I  re- 
member right.  The  black  currants,  however,  which  sold  for 
£26  the  ton,  mostly  for  dye-making  purposes,  suffered  here 
as  elsewhere  from  big-bud,  or  currant-gall-mite,  which  it 
seems  to  me  threatens  to  exterminate  that  fruit  in  England. 
On  this  point  the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  that  remarkable  and 
patient  investigator  of  insect  scourges,  says :  *  When  once 
established,  it  is  found  to  be  most  difSoult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  measures  except  thorough  eradioation 
of  the  infested  plants.' 

In  the  season  of  1901  Mr.  Hazell's  gooseberries  fetched 
SOs,  the  ton,  and  his  plums,  of  which  he  had  a  good  crop  of 
Victorias,  had  been  bought  upon  the  trees  at  £4  10«.  the  ton. 
In  order  to  pay  well,  they  ought,  he  declared,  to  bring  in  £1 
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the  ton.  Among  the  apples  Eclingville  Seedling,  which  is 
shy  in  some  soils,  but  prolific  on  kind,  good  land  that  is  not 
too  heavy,  looked  very  well.  In  some  years  of  plenty  plnms 
are  yery  nnremnneratiTe,  thus  in  1900 1  was  told  Mr.  Hazell, 
after  payment  ol  carriage,  was  actually  28,  Gd.  oat  of  pocket 
on  a  parcel  of  thirtynsix  stone  of  this  fniit  and  three  and 
a  half  stone  of  apples.  He  hired  his  pickers  by  day,  cur- 
rants being  paid  for  per  stone  weight.  Mr.  Pell  said  that  he 
would  always  be  glad  to  plant  an  orchard  if  a  suitable  in- 
tending tenant  would  take  it  upon  lease. 

Mr.  William  Everitt,  chairman  of  the  Wilburton  Parish 
CoxmcO,  was  a  small-holder  who  farmed  six  acres  of  fruit, 
nine  of  arable,  and  six  of  pasture.  He  kept  two  cows  and 
always  reared  two  heifers,  one  of  which  he  sold  out  every  year. 
He  said  that  pigs  were  his  stand-by,  which  he  fed  with  maize 
and  the  skim-milk.  His  raspberries  and  currants  he  sold  at 
3el.  a  pound  and  his  plums  and  gooseberries  at  £3  10«.  a  ton, 
the  latter  costing  him  30«.  a  ton  to  pluck.  The  labour  he 
said  '  lets  it  all  out,'  that  is,  the  profit.  Digging  cost  bim 
£1  an  acre,  and  the  picking  was  done  by  piecework  ;  other- 
wise, he  remarked,  he  would  have  '  to  hunt  the  women  as  a 
terrier  hunts  rats,'  of  course  to  see  that  they  did  their  tasks. 
Mr.  Everitt  worked  so  hard  himself  that  be  may  perhaps 
have  expected  too  much  from  the  female  sex.  At  any  rate 
in  the  busy  time  of  the  year  he  was  up  at  3.45  A.M.,  and  did 
not  cease  from  his  labours  till  8.30  p.m.  Still,  like  most 
small-holders,  he  seemed  fairly  cheerful,  as  he  informed  me 
that  he  made  a  living,  and  if  he  kept  his  health  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  '  would  pull  along.' 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  rep(»:t  so  many  sombre  views  of 
the  future  of  agriculture  from  the  lips  of  land  agents  and 
auctioneers,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  Mr. 
Bidwell,  the  well-knovm  member  of  that  profession  at  Ely, 
took  a  much  more  cheerful  view  of  matters.  He  asserted  that 
here— that  is,  in  the  Fens — agriculture  was  prosperous  in  1901, 
and  that  although  the  farmers  grumbled  so  much  they  were 
aU  doing  well.     He  thought  that  the  labour  which  had  gone 
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away  would  come  back,  and  that  although  in  this  req>ect 
the  effects  of  the  Education  Act  were  being  felt,  things  had 
much  improved  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  He  said, 
however,  that  on  the  uplands  in  many  cases  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  landlord,  and  that  on  poor  and  heavy 
properties  the  game  rent  was  the  best  rent.  In  short,  it  was 
of  the  fat  Fen  lands  and  their  prospects  that  Mr.  Bidwell 
thought  BO  well. 

The  fall  in  rents  since  1876  he  put  at  90  to  40  per  cent, 
and  more  on  cold,  heavy  lands,  while  in  fee-simple  value 
there  was  a  drop  of  about  35  per  cent.  He  himself  within 
three  weeks  had  sold  £30,000  or  £40,000  worth  of  agricultural 
land  at  prices  which  would  return  the  purchaser  4  per  cent, 
on  the  rental  values ;  also  in  Huntingdonshire  he  had  sold  an 
estate  by  private  contract  to  the  sitting  tenant  at  a  figure 
which  would  return  him  4  per  cent,  for  his  money.  These, 
however,  were  good  lands ;  for  the  poorest  soil  there  was  not 
much  market. 

The  labour  question  was  a  dif&culty,  but  Mr.  Bidwell 
thought  that  in  this  respect  things  would  work  round  again. 
The  labourer  had  '  eaten  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  and 
would  learn  where  his  true  advantage  lay.*  It  was  necessary 
to  give  him  a  good  home  with  some  land  and  rights  of  owner- 
ship, to  let  him  plant  trees,  keep  bees,  &c.  He  must  have 
an  interest  in  the  land.  He  could  quote  many  instances  of 
labourers  who  had  worked  their  way  up  to  be  bailifBs  or 
owners.  Thus  one  man  whom  he  knew  of  this  class,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight  had  just  bought  a  farm  for  £8,000.  He 
had  dealt  in  cattle,  and  done  well,  growing  hemp  on  the  Fen 
lands.  The  old-fashioned  policy  of  stamping  out  small- 
holders was  wrong  where  the  land  conditions  were  suitable 
to  their  existence.  The  men  who  did  best  with  little  farms 
were  the  men  who  had  sons.  Thus  one  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  held  five  cottages  among  himself,  three  sons, 
and  connections.  They  entered  into  mutual  co-operative 
arrangements  and  were  flourishing.  Those  were  the  people 
who  should  be  encouraged,  not  the  man  '  riding  about  upon 
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a  hack  in  kid  gloves.'  Protection  as  a  remedy  was,  he 
thought,  ont  of  the  question  and  impossible,  but  landowners 
should  be  able  to  borrow  money  through  the  Government  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  to  enable  them  to  build  cottages  and 
to  make  improvements.  Of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Fen  districts  he  had  no  doubt. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  these  cheerful  opinions  were 
not  shared  by  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  a 
large,  local  landowner  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
who  had  about  1,000  acres  in  hand,  said  that  the  labour 
question  was  getting  worse  and  worse.  He  had  a  lot  of  old 
men,  and  when  they  went  he  supposed  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  farming,  for  then  the  crkis  must  come.  The 
country  districts  were  rearing  men  for  the  towns,  and  even 
if  there  were  a  slump  there,  and  some  came  back,  they  would 
not  be  nauch  use  upon  the  land.  The  great  cause  of  the 
migration  was  the  keeping  of  the  boys  too  long  away  from 
fields.  The  more  stupid  a  lad  was  the  longer  he  must  stay 
at  school,  and  the  less  able  he  became  to  learn  useful  work. 
He  called  this  misdirected  education. 

The  farmers  were  not  prosperous ;  indeed,  he  did  not 
know  how  they  kept  their  heads  above  water.  Still,  when 
there  was  any  land  to  let  there  were  people  to  take  it  at  the 
prevailing  rents  of  from  ISs.  to  £1  the  acre.  Most  of  the 
tenants,  however,  were  without  much  capital,  and  of  a  very 
di&rent  class  from  what  they  used  to  be.  They  took  the 
fums  in  the  hope  of  doing  well,  knovnng  that  if  they  failed 
most  of  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  landlords.  He  himself 
was  afraid  to  let  his  land,  as  it  was  in  high  condition,  and  if 
he  did  so  probably  in  a  few  years'  time  he  would  have  it 
back  upon  his  hands  dirty  and  impoverished.  The  man 
who  succeeded  best  was  a  man  with  a  family  on  from  twenty 
to  sixty  acres  of  land :  such  people  did  all  the  work  them- 
sdves,  labouring  from  daylight  to  dark;  and  he  thought 
that  the  best  and  most  eadly  tiDed  land  would  fall  into  their 
hands,  while  much  of  the  Inid  and  heavy  soil  would  tumble 
down  to  grass  and  be  turned  to  sporting  purposes.    For  the 
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future  of  the  useful  and  pxoductive  Fen  lands  he  had,  how- 
ever, no  fear. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  an  authority  upon  Shire  hones, 
aaid  that  their  breeding  was  a  great  hdp,  and  that  a  good 
gelding  would  fetch  from  £10  to  £80.  He  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  nature  rebelled  at  the  abnormal  edze  which  was 
now  thought  desirable  by  purohaeerB,  and  therefore  striven 
after  by  stud-owners.  Even  the  foals  of  these  very  large 
animals  would  sometimes  refuse  to  suck ;  indeed,  the  bigger 
they  were  the  more  frequently  did  they  decline  to  feed. 
The  mares  also  had  become  very  shy  foalers.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Girton,  was  the  greatest  breeder  of  Shires 
in  Cambridgeshire.  It  was  either  this  informant  or  Mr. 
Bidwell  who,  d  propoe  of  the  scarcity  of  boys  and  of  their 
neglect  of  work  which  they  wexe  set  to  do  in  company,  re- 
peated to  me  this  summary  of  the  question  given  to  hkn  by 
an  old  farmer.  '  One  bor  [ie.  boy]  is  a  bor»  hoo  bors  hain't 
but  half  a  b6r,  and  three  b&rs  ain't  no  bSr  at  all  I ' 

My  own  view  on  the  labour  question,  I  may  state  here, 
after  making  a  great  many  inquiries  on  the  point  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  is  that  the  position  was  not  acute  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  it  was  only  becoming  acute.  Some  young 
men  were  still  staying  on  ihe  land,  though  that  they  should 
do  so  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  On  one  &rm  that  I 
visited  the  labourers  were  receiving  12s.  or  ISs.  a  week.  A 
building  was  in  course  of  erection  on  this  place,  and  I  asked 
the  forunan  what  might  be  the  wage  of  the  ordinary  brick- 
layer. He  replied,  £1 18«.  for  six  days'  labour  of  ten  hours, 
minus  time  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour's  allowance  to  reach 
the  work.  Now,  there  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  lajring  of 
headers  and  stretchers ;  indeed,  I  should  consider  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  who  knows  his  W(Nrk  the  better  man.  Yet 
look  at  the  difEerence  between  the  earnings  of  the  two  men. 

As  I  proceeded  upon  my  way  I  found  that  of  aJl  the 
knotty  points  connected  with  agrioulture,  the  future  of  the 
land  and  its  int^ests,  none  perhaps  excites  so  much  contro- 
versy as  the  question  oi  small-holdingB.    They  have  their 
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eager  advocateB  and  their  bitter  opponents.  Some  look  to 
them  m  the  light  that  may  lead  as  to  national  regeneration, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  agricnltnral  day;  while 
others  declare  that  their  incareaee  would  signify  the  rtiin  of 
the  land  and  all  connected  therewith.  These  are,  of  course, 
the  extremes ;  bat  between  their  optimist  and  pessimist  poles 
many  milder  critics  can  be  fonnd.  Time  alone  will  deter- 
mine which  of  them  may  be  eight ;  but  my  own  qpinion,  after 
hearing  all  sides  of  the  question  and  visiting  a  great  number 
of  such  holdings,  is  that  thay  are  more  Ukely  to  be  success- 
ful where  the  demand  for  them  is  ancient,  and  they  have, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  already  been  in  existence  for  a 
number  of  generations. 

To  take  some  examples.  The  Bewdley  and  Evesham  dis- 
tricts of  Worcestershire,  and  even  Winterslow  in  Wiltshire, 
of  all  of  which  I  have  written,  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  class  of  occiqpier  or  owner,  while 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dauntsey  and  Blackmore  Vales. 
The  Gatshill  experiment,  inaugurated  by  the  Worcestershire 
Ck>unty  Council,  is,  of  course,  an  exception ;  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  here  there  lived  a  body  of  men  who,  having 
lost  their  occupation,  were  only  too  thankful  to  turn  to 
anoth»  which  gave  them  prospects  of  earning  an  honourable 
and  independent  livelihood.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
smaU-holdings  will  not  snoeeed  imless  under  such  conditions, 
since  my  own  view,  to  which  the  example,  amongst  others, 
of  the  iiew  Farm  in  Dorsetshire,  gives  support,  tends  the 
oUbeac  way;  only  that  success  is  ime  more  probable  where 
they  prevul.  It  will  have  been  observed  by  all  students  of 
such  matters,  that  England  is  a  country  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  stimulate  by  artificial  means  a  bona  fide  demand 
for  any  change,  hovrever  desirable  this  ma/y  seem  to  be.  It 
is  not  enough  to  point  out  to  those  coBcemed  tibat  such  and 
such  an  innovation  will  prove  to  their  advantage ;  that  fact 
is  one  which  it  seems  best  that  they  should  discover  for 
themselves.  Thus,  whsxe  there  is  no  demand  for  small- 
holdings, although  I  do  not  say  it  cannot  be  created,  the 
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task  is  difficult,  and  its  attempt  not  nnfreqnently  ends  in 
failure,  whereas  if  such  a  demand  already  exists  it  can  easily 
be  fostered  and  successfully  enlarged. 

These  are  general  principles,  which  would  of  course  be 
considerably  modified  if  the  Goyemment  were,  as  I  soggest, 
to  inaugurate  an  Agricultural  Poet  which  would  greatly 
encourage  small-holdings  and  bring  many  more  of  thesm  into 
existence.  I  think,  however,  that  those  principles  are  to  some 
extent  supported  by  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Down- 
ham»  near  Ely.  This  parish,  which  coyers  10,000  acree,  most 
of  it  fen  land,  has  a  population  of  1,800»  the  shrinkage 
since  the  census  of  1891  amounting  only  to  sixty  or  seventy 
souls.  It  is  divided  into  thirty  farms  of  over  100  acies» 
forty-five  farms  of  between  fifty  and  100  acres,  and  a  hundred 
or  more  holdings  of  less  than  fifty  acres,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  being  freehold  and  seven-eighths  copy- 
hold. The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  lords  of  the 
manor,  in  succession  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Ely,  and, 
subject  to  copyhold  fines,  which  amount  generally  to  no 
less  than  two  years'  rent  at  death  and  one  and  a  half  year's 
estimated  rent  on  purchase,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is 
the  property  of  those  by  whom  it  is  farmed.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  people  are  small 
proprietors  who  work  their  own  estates ;  indeed,  throughout 
Cambridgeshire  it  is  very  common  to  find  that  the  landlord, 
great  or  small,  is  his  own  tenant.  The  origin  of  these 
small-holders  at  Downham  and  elsewhere  seems  to  have 
been  that  before  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  was  taken  in  hand 
on  any  large  and  settled  plan,  individuals  of  exceptional 
intelligence  and  powers  of  woric  contrived  to  reclaim  and 
cultivate  portions  of  the  waste. 

Then  stepped  in  the  Bishop  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  system  of  copyhold — that  evil  burden  under 
which  so  much  English  land  still  labours — ^imposed  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  raw  material  of  their  industry,  the  soil  that 
they  had  won  from  marsh  and  water.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  those  copyhold  fines   the  small-holders  of  Downham 
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wotdd  be  in  far  better  case  than  they  are  to-day.  Whenever 
one  of  them  dies,  appears  the  lord  of  the  manor  with  his 
demand  for  two  years '  rent,  or  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  for  one  and 
a  half  year's  estimated  rent.  Of  course  Aat  sum  is  seldom 
or  never  forthcoming,  since  the  profits  of  the  industry  do 
not  admit  of  the  laying  by  of  capital.  Therefore  the  new 
owner  must  borrow,  which  he  does  at  5  per  cent,  from 
any  moneylender  who  will  advance  the  amount  on  the 
security  that  he  has  to  offer.  I  am  told — and  I  believe  the 
statement  to  be  correct — that  over  1^20,000  has  been  lent  in 
this  way  upon  mortgage  in  Downham,  nearly  all  of  it  to  the 
small-holders,  who  must  work  day  and  night  to  live  and  pay 
the  interest. 

On  this  matter  Canon  Thornton,  the  Bectorof  Downham, 
under  whose  guidance  we  inspected  the  small-holdings,  had 
a  great  deal  to  say.  He  declared  that  the  general  indebted* 
ness  was,  in  his  opinion,  increasing  to  a  point  when  it  would 
become  unbearable,  unless,  indeed,  some  means  could  be  devised 
whereby  it  can  be  put  a  stop  to,  or  liquidated  upon  equitable 
terms ;  a  solution  of  which  at  present  there  is  no  prospect. 

Canon  Thornton  is  a  clergyman  whose  views  certainly 
demand  attention,  if  only  on  account  of  what  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  his  district.  The  income  of  the  living  still 
amounts,  I  believe,  to  £1,000  a  year,  every  halfpenny  of 
which  is  spent  in  the  parish,  where  he  emplojrs  no  fewer 
than  four  curates  to  attend  to  the  three  churches,  one  of 
which — an  iron  building  that  is  also  used  as  a  school — he 
erected  himself  in  the  fen  land.  Put  briefly  those  views 
were  that  the  conditions  of  life  among  many  of  his 
parishioners  are  brutalising  in  their  hardness.  So  incessantly, 
he  said,  do  both  men  and  women  labour  to  earn  their  living 
and  meet  the  ccmstant  calls  for  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
that  the  result  upon  their  characters  is  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced among  the  peasants  of  Bussia  and  India,  who  struggle 
on  from  year  to  year  in  the  net  of  the  usurer.  They  grow 
stolid,  hard,  and  capricious.  In  their  toil-^deadened  life  no 
time  is  left  to  them  for  thought  upon  any  higher  thing  than 
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the  product  of  that  toil.  ThoB  to  religion  they  are  apt  to 
be  indifferent,  and  eyen,  he  declared,  to  lapse  into  complete 
infidelity  upon  a  matter  which  they  have  no  time  to  weigh. 
Many  of  them  had  become  '  materialiBed ' ;  they  no  longer 
put  their  trust  in  a  Supreme  Power.  Also  the  women  must 
work  harder  than  it  is  right  for  them  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  they  live  so  sparely  they  ace,  he  said,  a  very 
fine  and  healthy  race.  Further — and  this  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary upon  the  argument,  so  generally  advanced,  that 
subdivision  of  the  land  invariably  means  a  curtailment  in  the 
number  of  of^ring— their  families  are  larci^e,  averaging  no 
fewer  than  eight  children.  Moreover,  with  rare  exceptions, 
these  children  *  never  go ;  the  sons  all  remain  on  the  land.' 

Finally,  Canon  Thornton  was  careful  to  ^Lj^ain  that  it  is 
not  the  system  of  small-h<^dingB  to  which  he  objected,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  carried  on  in  Downham. 
He  said  that  the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  dis- 
tinctly bad,  as  many  of  them  were  owned  by  small  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  up.  Often  they  contained 
two  rooms  and  no  more,  in  consequence  of  which  overcrowd- 
ing there  was  much  immorality.  He  thought  that  this  lack 
of  privacy  and  of  garden  ground  had  something  to  do  mih 
the  prevailing  discontent  among  labourers.  The  reason 
that  the  population  remained  stationary  there  was  that  no 
new  cottages  were  built  in  place  of  those  which  decayed. 
He  was  of  opinicm  that  the  two  great  remedies  needed  in 
Downham  were  alteration  of  the  crushing  system  of  copy- 
hold and  better  homes  for  the  people. 

Driving  down  a  76-foot  wide  '  drove '  of  black  peat,  which 
in  vnnter  must  be  difficult  to  travel,  we  came  to  the  dwellings 
of  some  of  the  Downham  small-holders.  In  appearance  they 
varied  very  much,  certain  of  tiie  houses  being  smart  and  new, 
with  tidy  gardens,  wherein  I  noticed  lilies  and  other  flowers, 
while  some  were  tumbledown*looking  shanties,  sunk  at  one 
end  or  the  other  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  peat  founda- 
tion, with  out-buildings  of  rough  board  or  tin.  The  first 
home  we  visited  was  that  of  a  man   whose  family  were 
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gathered  in  tbe  lean-to  of  the  house  making  an  afternoon 

iDfiil  of  bread,  jam,  and  tea  without  milk.    Ab  a  class,  by 

the  way,  these  people  live  frugally,  worse,  indeed,  than  do 

&e  labourers.     They  rarely  have  any  other  meat  thtui  pork, 

thdr  dinner  oonsisting  of  suet  pudding  and  bread.     The 

master  of  the  house,  an  old  man,  we  found  hoeing  his  patch 

of  mangolds.     He  spoke  freely  of  his  position,  saying  that 

he  owned  about  thirty  acres.    He  began  thirty-one  years 

before  by  bu3ring  four  and  a  half  acres  and  a  house  for  £2S0, 

of  which  he  left  j£200  upon  mortgage.     Since  then  he  had 

acquired  the  rest  as  opportunity  offered,  farming  some  of  it 

and  letting  off  tbe  remainder  at  a  rent  of  about  £2  the  acre. 

A  remarkable  droumstauee  seemed  to  be — vindicating  as 
it  does  a  land  hunger  very  unusual  among  English  peasants 
— ^that  although  this  man  went  on  buying,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  he  bIbo  went  on  mortgaging.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
that,  after  all  these  years,  he  was  still  paying  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  debt  d  £200  secured  upon  his  first  purchmie. 
This  state  of  affairs  he  declared  to  be  conunon,  for  he  said : 
'  All  these  little  farmers  have  a  place  titiey  call  their  own,  but 
it  is  tied  so  fast  {i.e.  mortgaged)  that  it  won't  blow  away.' 
He  added  that  noi;  one  out  of  twenty  had  paid  off  the 
charges  on  his  land.  This  cottager's  principal  crops  were 
wheat,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  mangolds. 

Another  man  whom  we  visited — the  son  of  No.  1 — 
owned  no  land,  but  farmed  twenty-two  acres  at  60«.  the 
acre;  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  much  higher  rent  being  demanded 
from  the  small-holder  than  is  paid  by  the  larger  farmer. 
About  his  homestead  and  in  the  little  meadow  we  saw  cows, 
pigs,  horses,  foals,  turkeys,  ducks,  fowls,  and  two  excellent 
carts.  The  tenuit  himself  we  found  threshing  rye  grass 
with  the  help  of  two  sons,  the  seed  being  separated  from  the 
straw  by  shaking  with  a  fork  upon  an  outspread  rick-cloth. 
When  asked  if  be  considered  his  position  better  than  that  of 
a  hired  labourer,  he  replied :  *  I  would  sooner  be  on  my  own 
head  than  on  a  farmer's,'  by  which  he  meant  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  indqiendeqce. 
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Next  we  called  upon  his  wife  in  her  six-roomed  oottage. 
She  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  a  pretty  and  tidy-looking 
girl.  She  said  that  they  bought  meat  sometimes,  but,  as  it 
was  only  procurable  occasionally,  salted  it  down ;  also  that 
'  when  cheap  we  eat  the  eggs,  but  we  sit  on  most,'  mean- 
ing, of  course,  that  her  hens  sat  on  them.  She  added  that 
only  a  few  of  the  Fen  lads  went  away. 

I  omit  other  instances  and  come  to  Mr.  Waddelow, 
whom  we  saw  in  the  village  of  Downham.  He  used  to  hire 
twelve  acres,  but  then  held  only  seven,  which,  with  his 
house,  cost  him  j818  a  year.  He  left  school  at  eight  years 
of  age,  and  never  had  anything  to  depend  on  except  his  land, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  he  had  brought  up  a  family  of 
deven  children,  seven  of  whom  were  th^i  in  London  and 
doing  well.  He  said  he  had  always  had  as  much  as  he 
wanted  to  eat  and  drink,  and  at  the  moment  was  clear  of 
debt,  but  that  he  had  saved  nothing.  Canon  Thornton  re- 
marked that  he  ought  to  have  an  old-age  pension,  at  which 
the  old  man  laughed  and  said  that  another  ten  years  would 
see  him  out,  and  that  he  could  work  until  then-^or  so  I 
understood  him. 

My  conclusion  on  the  small-holders  of  Downham  is 
that  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  rents  of  those  who  hire,  and 
the  mortgages  which  are  heaped  upon  the  copyholds  of  those 
who  own,  they  would  do  very  well.  As  it  is,  they  manage 
to  live,  but  I  agree  with  Canon  Thornton  that  they  do  so 
only  under  conditions  which  in  some  cases  are  almost  de- 
grading in  their  severity.  Moreover,  although  each  of  them 
worked  as  hard  as  two  farm  servants,  not  one  of  those  whom 
I  saw  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  bewail  his  fate,  or  to  wish  to 
exchange  his  lot  for  that  of  a  hired  labourer. 

Canon  Thornton  gave  me  a  bill  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  ledger-book  of  a  local  grocer  who  flourished  in  the  year 
1809,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  {nrices  charged  for 
equal  weights  of  the  same  articles  in  1901 .  In  commenting  on 
this  curious  record,  he  pointed  out  that,  whereas  all  wages  had 
increased  very  Inuch  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  cost  of 
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the  neoessaries  of  life  showed  a  more  than  coneaponding  de- 
crease,  adding  that  surely  the  time  had  come  when  something 
ought  to  he  done  for  the  encouragement  of  British  agri- 
cnltore,  and  to  make  the  enltiyation  of  home  products  a 
little  more  remunerative  than  it  is  at  present.  Here  is  the 
comparatiye  account : — 


Prioe8l809. 
i. 

«. 

i. 

Prices  1901 

£ 

t. 

A. 

llb-Tw 

0 

10 

6 

1  lb.  Tea 

0 

1 

6 

6  lb.  Lamp  Sugar 
l^lb-YeUowSoap 
21b.  Coffee    . 

0 
0 
0 

6 

1 
11 

6 

a 

6  lb.  Lamp  Sogar 
lilb.YeUow8oap 
2  lb.  C!ofEae    . 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

3 
0 

4  oz.  Pepper 
131b.Moi8tSagiu- 
llb.Staroh   . 

0 
0 
0 

0 
9 

1 

7 
6 
5 

4  oz.  Pepper 
121b.Moi8tSagar 
llb.Btaroh  . 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 

4 
0 

4 

21b.Bioe      . 

0 

1 

a 

2  lb.  Bice 

0 

0 

4 

n 

2 

^ 

ifi 

9 

li 

Can  anything  be  more  suggestiye  of  the  remarkable 
advance  of  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  labouring 
claases,  than  the  figures  quoted  above,  bearing  in  mind  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  their  average  earnings  since  the 
year  1809  ?  All  of  us  must  rejoice  that  this  is  so,  although 
with  Canon  Thornton  we  may  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  almost  as  great  a  fall  in  the  fortunes  of 
those  classes  who  own  and  till  the  soil,  whose  impoverish- 
ment is»  in  fact,  a  matter  of  some  national  concern.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  grain,  flour,  milk,  clothing, 
and  other  home-produced  necessaries  fchat  do  not  appear  in 
this  bill  have  fallen  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 

Driving  from  Boyston  to  Odsey  to  visit  Mr.  Herbert 
Fordham  the  Down-land  of  Hertfordshire  lay  on  our  left, 
and  on  our  right  the  valley  of  the  Bhee  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Here  the  land  was  chalky,  as  was  proved  by  the  white  streaks 
in  the  fallows,  and  the  pastures  were  bare,  whilst  among 
the  com  crops  glowed  the  picturesque  but  unremunerative 
poppy.    Lying  below  the  woods,  cresting  the  Dpwn-lands  on 
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the  Hertfordshire  side,  was  a  traimng  ground  farraeehorses, 
marked  with  the  brown  line  of  a  tan  track,  while  from 
Boyston  Heath  the  land  sloped  gently  to  the  Vale  and 
thence  rose  to  distant  wooded  ridges.  On  onr  way  we 
passed  a  farm  of  1,100  acres  which  nine  yean  before  had 
sold  for  £10,000,  or  about  M  the  acre.  In  1901  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  not  worth  so  much.  Mr.  Fordham,  J.P. 
and  county  Councillor  for  Cambridgeshire,  whose  family 
have  lived  in  the  shire  for  generations,  told  me  that  his 
impression  was  that  the  farmers  were  just  living.  On  the 
light  land  they  paid  very  little  rent,  from  7«.  &2.  to  12«.  6d. 
the  acre.  Indeed,  some  of  it  commanded  not  more  than 
5«.,  and  some  nothing  at  all.  The  Wimpole  estate  of 
9,000  acres  excepted,  there  were,  he  said,  few  large  properties 
in  his  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  that  the  land  was 
in  many  hands,  and  that  the  parishes  were  not  under 
the  control  of  a  single  man.  They  had  plenty  of  ordinary 
agricultural  labour,  but  there  was  a  dearth  of  horsemen, 
shepherds,  and  men  who  would  work  on  Sunday.  Boys 
also  were  very  short,  as  they  went  to  London,  and  a  good 
many  of  their  hands  were  old.  He  thought  that  in  the 
future  it  would  be  difficult  to  properly  hand-hoe  tiie  land. 
To  meet  this  trouble  he  was  horse-hoeing  his  com  with  an 
instrument  of  which  the  knives  were  set  to  the  spaces 
between  the  drills. 

The  wages  were  18«.  for  ordinary  men,  or  179.  inclusive 
of  extra  moneys.  Horsemen  received  14^.  and  a  house,  but 
Mr.  Fordham  expected  that  they  would  have  to  be  paid 
more,  as  they  were  so  hard  to  find.  Of  cottages  he  had 
built  all  he  wanted,  and  owing  to  the  dwindling  of  the 
population  there  were  plenty  in  the  villages.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  the  cottagers  ought  to  have  fixity  of  tenure, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  this  case  it  might  be  impos- 
sible to  house  an  incoming  labourer.  As  I  have  already 
treated  of  this  question  at  length  I  say  no  more  about  it  here. 

Mr.  Fordham  farmed  albout  700  acres  of  light  land,  of 
which  amount  he  had  recently  acquired  380  acres.     I  under- 
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stood  ibat  his  father  about  the  year  1875  oOaied  £16,000  for 
this  same  380-acre  farm.  It  was  bought  for  a  higher  figure 
by  somebody  else  who  in  the  ereotioin  of  a  splendid  set  of 
buildings  Ac.,  spent  monciy  upon  it  which  brought  up  the 
total  cost  to  ^£25,000.  Mr.Fordham,  I  believe,  purchased  it  for 
£6,000  however,  at  which  price  he  hoped  that  it  would  pay 
him  3  per  cent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
instance  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land  in  certain  parts  of 
Cambridgeshire.  This  farm  had  been  in  hand  too  short  a 
while  to  enable  him  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  profit  or 
loss,  but  the  old  holding  of  810  acres  he  had  worked  with 
very  considerable  success,  as  the  accounts  showed  that  he 
had  paid  himself  a  rent  and  8  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital 
of  £2,500.  The  year  1900,  however,  had  been  one  of  his 
worst. 

In  considering  these  good  results  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  place  had  some  advantages,  such  as  being  encircled 
by  a  high  road  and  having  a  station  on  it,  from  which  the 
surplus  hay  and  straw  ho.  were  despatched  to  London. 

On  this  farm  Mr.  Fordham  kept  180  Hampshire  Down 
sheep  of  which  ninety  were  ewes,  two-thirds  of  the  lambs 
being  sold  and  the  rest  fatted.  Here  I  saw  thirty-six  acres 
of  grass  that  had  been  laid  down  twenty  years  before,  with 
results  that  were  not  vecy  satisfactory.  Another  field  on 
the  new  farm  was  laid  down  in  1873,  but  could  not  yet  be 
called  a  meadow.  All  over  this  holding  were  patches  of 
boulder  day  and  gravel,  relics,  I  suppose,  of  the  ice  age. 
Drought  had  jdayed  havoc  with  the  seeds  and  kohlrabi,  but 
the  wheat  on  dimch  land  after  sainfoin  was  good.  The  soil 
oi  the  new  farm,  where  Mr.  Fordham  purposed  eventually  to 
plant  a  considerable  area  with  larch,  was  for  the  most  part 
gravel  and  clay,  and  sown  with  wheat  and  lucerne,  of  which 
latter  crop  Mr.  Fordham  said  that  if  these  droughts  were 
to  continue  they  must  grow  more.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
place  was  that  the  whole  380  acres  of  it  lay  in  one  enor- 
mous field.  Here  the  sheep  were  feediog  on  spring  vetches, 
and  kail  was  grown  as  a  catch  crop  after  vetches.    The 
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winter  oatB  were  very  forward,  but  looked  as  though  th^ 
were  ripening  prematurely  through  drought.  The  buildings 
on  this  farm  were  truly  splendid,  and  must  have  ooet  not 
very  much  less  than  its  present  fee-simple  value.  It  was, 
however,  sad  to  look  at  them  sad  think  of  the  unfortunate 
owner  who  invested  great  sums  thus  unprofitably. 

We  also  visited  a  pair  of  our  host's  new  cottages,  which 
were  in  every  way  excellent,  and  considering  the  accommo- 
dation, I  think,  cheap  at  their  cost  of  ^6400.  He  showed  us 
a  silver  cup  won  by  his  grandfather  in  1816  for  crosa-bred 
merino  sheep,  which  at  that  time  it  was  thought  could  be 
established  in  England.  The  attempt,  nevertheless,  proved  a 
failure,  though  whether  this  was  owing  to  the  breed  being 
too  delicate  for  our  climate  or  because  of  the  inferior  quality 
of  merino  mutton,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Fordham  thought  that  so  long  as  the  land  was  worth 
cultivating  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
people  on  it,  but  man  was  gregarious  and  probably  would 
become  more  so.  There  might,  however,  be  a  revulsion,  with 
the  result  that  the  towns  would  be  spread  out  further  into 
the  country.  By  this  I  think  he  meant  that  there  would 
be  more  and  smaller  towns,  with  stretches  of  agricultural 
land  around  them,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Garden  Cities  Association.  Machinery,  he 
added,  tended  to  displace  man,  who  was  now  becoming 
more  of  a  directing  influence  than  an  actual  labourer,  with 
the  result  that  there  were  not  so  many  inhabitants  in  the 
coxuitry  as  there  used  to  be.  Doubtless  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  argument,  but  my  experience  is  that  many  rural- 
bred  folk  do  not  wait  to  be  displaced  by  machinery.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Fordham  thought  that  the  labour  question  was  not 
acute  in  that  part  of  Cambridge. 

Until  I  came  to  Cambridgeshire  I  believed  that  Wor- 
cester and,  I  think,  Lincoln,  "wexe  the  only  coxmties  which 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Small-Holdings  Acts.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  county  Council  in  Cambridge  in  or 
about  the  year  1894  purchased  thirty-one  acres  of  land  to  be 
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dkpoeed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  these  Acts. 
Mr.  Arthur  ^Wright,  the  deputy  Clerk  to  the  Council,  was  so 
good  as  to  furnish  me  with  the  details  of  the  experiment. 

The  land  ooat  ^£876,  including  a  fee  of  £1  7«.  to  counsel  for 
certifying  a  perf^tly  simple  title.    Up  to  1901,  twelve  acres 
had  been  sold  and  the  rest^  I  think,  let  to  tenants.    Two  pur- 
chaaerB  bad  defaulted  and  one  lot  was  sold  three  times  over, 
bat  vnthoulb  money  loss  to  the  Council.    With  the  exception 
of  two  men  who  had  proved  unsteady,  the  present  holders 
seemed  to   be  doing  well.    Thus  an  engine  driver   who 
began  by  buying  cme  acre  had  bought  another,  and  a  baker 
who  bought  two  acres,  prospered  with  them  out  of  market 
produce.     Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  how  much  more  advan- 
tageous it  was  to  holders  to  buy  than  to  hire.    For  instance, 
a  man  who  had  purcdiased  two  acres,  including  interest  and 
tithe  paid  evecy  year  £8  12s.  bd^  and  thereby  was  acquiring  a 
freehold,  while  a  man  who  hired  one  acre  paid  an  annual  rent 
of  £3^  and  remained  nothing  but  a  tenant.    He  added  that 
be  thought  the  county  Council  was  inclined  to  increase  these 
amall-boldingiB.    I  trust  sincerely  that  it  may  see  fit  to  do  so. 
While  in  Cambridge  1  collected  some  information  from 
the  BurgaiB  of  St.  John's  and  King's  CoUeges,  both  of  them 
laxge  holders  of  agricultural  property  in  various  English 
counties.     Mr.  B.  F.  Scott,  the  Bursar  of  St.  John's,  I  was 
ao  unfortunate  as  to  miss,  as  he  was  absent  on  business,  but 
bis  assistant,  Mr.  Turner,  was  most  kind  in  helping  me. 
The  college,  he  said,  held  19,0Q0  acres  of  land,  on  which  the 
outgoings,  in  1900,  including  rates  and  taxes,  amounted  to 
£5,192  4<.  2<2.,  the  cost  of  upkeep  being  roughly  £1,600. 
The  rack  rente  due  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £15,509 
and  the  aneaxs  of  rents  to  £2,045.    In  1882  the  rack  rents 
amoonted  to  ^£24,772  X6«.  and  the  arrears  to  £2,005  12s.  9(2. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  eighteen  years  the  income  of  the 
college  ^m  agxicnltural  spurces  had  sunk  by  £9,263,  that  is, 
by  about  three-eigb^<il^»-^«^  heavy  fall  indeed. 

Eine^s  Colle^^e,  Mr.r  C.  E.  Grant  told  me,  about  85  per 
oeot.  of  whoae  real  holdijags  are  agricultural  land,  received  in 
VOL.  II.  * 
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1871,  when  the  tetiftnts  paid  the  tithe  of  ftbont  d83,O0O»  an 
income  of  £28,000,  and  in  1900  an  income  of  £19,600,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tithe  of  £3,000  paid  by  the  college,  -wbkiti 
represente  a  net  drop  of  about  8S  per  cent.  In  1871,  howeyer, 
the  repairs  and  improvements  were  costing  £1,500  per  annom, 
wfaereiB  in  1900  they  Were  costing  the  much  larger  figore  of 
£8,500.  Here  are  some  specimen  comparative  rents  of  farms 
in  diflbrent  parts  of  England,  most  of  which  have  been  held 
by  the  cdlege  for  the  last  460  years. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  sxi  artificially  drained  farm  ot  290 
acres  of  good  land  :  1871,  £615 ;  1900,  £250.  Ditto  in  the 
Ely  District :  144  acres,  part  fen.  1871,  £264 ;  1900,  £144. 
Norfolk,  612  acres.  1874,  £787  pins  tithe ;  1900,  £286  minus 
£100  tithe.  Norfolk,  near  Beccles :  280  acres  light  land  with 
marshes.  About  1870,  £872 ;  1900,  £172  minus  £40  tithe. 
Norfolk,  Toft  Monks :  260  acros.  About  1870,  £400 ;  1900, 
£160.  Hampshire  :  611  eeres.  About  1870,  £720 ;  1900,  £400 
minus  £118  tithe.  Warwickshire :  near  Binmngham :  172 
acres  (an  out-of4he*way  farm).  About  1870,  £160;  1900,  £76. 
Lincolnshire,  near  Brigg:  885  acres  on  cliff.  Top  rent, 
£1,600 ;  1900,  £800,  tithe  fiM.  South  Wiltehiie,  440  acres : 
Top  rent,  £298;  1900,  £126.  Another  farm  in  WUtehire 
that  used  to  be  com  land  and  is  now  under  graas,  732  aoies. 
Best  rent,  £440 ;  1900,  £176  minus  £64  tithe. 

The  college,  Mr.  Grant  said,  had  not  much  land  in  hand, 
as  it  had  always  found  farming  a  disastrous  ventute.  Often 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  letting,  WiltsUre  bdng  the 
worst  county  in  which  to  find  tenants.  Thus  near  Swindon 
8,000  acres  were  not  brii^ng  in  £800  a  year.  Also  fencing  <hi 
the  Down  lands  was  a  great  and  oontinui^  expense.  Ooea- 
sionally  they  sold  land,  but  to  do  sa  it  was  neeessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Ghnmt 
was  afraid  of  the  labouir  difficulty,  and  thought  that  our  system 
of  rural  educati(»i  had  taken  a  wrong  turn.  The  fact  was 
that  owners  were  not  able  to  pay  high  enough  wages  to  keep 
people  on  the  laxid.  In  addition  to  their  xeal  property  the 
college  was  a  large  tithe  owner,  and  of  eemrse  had  euffeted 
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in  this  lespect.  As  Mr.  Giant  inf onned  me  that  on  behalf 
of  King's  College  he  managed  pioparty  in  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  conntiea,  it  is  obvious  that  not  many  people  can 
have  more  experience  of  the  agricultural  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  England. 

At  King's  College  I  observed  a  curious  example  of  the 
robber  instincts  of  that  mischievous  bird  the  sparrow. 
Fassbg  the  door  ci  the  chapel  I  watched  a  pair  of  swifts 
entering  a  nest  that  they  had  built  in  the  stonework  crown 
at  the  top  of  the  arch.  Two  days  later  I  went  by  the  place 
again  and  noted  that  a  couple  of  sparrows  had  taken  posses*- 
skm  of  the  nest  of  the  swifts,  which  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  I  believe  that  a  reason  for  the  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  those  lovdy  and  most  useful  birds,  the 
swifts  and  swallows,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  increase  of 
the  worthless  sparrow  tribe,  which  dirives  them  out  of  their 
breeding  places,  and  even  kills  them.  One  of  the  signs  of 
the  prevailing  depression  of  English  agriculture  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  break*up  of  tiie  old  sparrow  clubs  which,  in  old 
days,  accounted  for  the  destruction  of  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  these  pests. 

While  at  Cambric^  I  went  over  the  jam  factory  and 
famis  of  Messrs.  Chivers  k  Sons  at  the  village  of  E^iston, 
which  is  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  The  business 
dates  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
Mr.  Stephen  Chivers,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietors,  purohased  some  land  at  Histon,  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Jolm  Chivers,  began  to  grow  fruit,  which  was  conveyed  by 
waggcm  to  London  and  there  eold.  His  son  developed  the 
froit-growing  business,  and  in  1878  begun  the  manufacture 
of  jam.  Now  the  firm,' which  was  turned  into  a  private 
limited  company  in  1901,  owns  about  8,000  acres  of  land  in 
this  and  other  parishes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  under 
fruit.  Their  output  has  doubled  every  five  years  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  the  propcMrtions  that  it  had  reached  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  stationmaster's  certificate,  which  I  saw,  the  Great 

■  2 
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Eastern  Railway  carried  for  them  no  lese  than  14,800  tons  of 
goods,  7,668  of  which  represented  produce  sent  oat  and 
7,324  material  coming  in,  such  as  glass,  dec.  To  this  com- 
pany alone  Messrs.  GhiTers  paid  iE14,000  a  year  for  transport 
expenses. 

Orer  a  thousand  hands  are  employed  here  at  an  ayerage 
inclusive  wage  of  Us.  or  16<.  a  week  for  the  outd€x>r 
people,  and  of  l&s.  to  Q0$.  a  week  for  those  who  labour  in 
the  works.  The  heads  of  departments  and  others  in  respon- 
sible posts  reoeive,  however,  a  great  deal  more.  Mr.  John 
GhiTets  told  me  that  they  had  no  difficulty  about  labour, 
and  that  they  claimed  to  have  brought  a  great  many  people 
back  to  the  land.  They  employed  250  local  women  in  tbe 
factory,  while  others  were  engaged  to  pick  fruit,  at  whieh 
work  they  can  earn  from  1«.  6d.  to  S«.  a  day.  Thus  a  week 
before  my  visit  a  woman  had  taken  20».,  while  her  husband 
only  earned  14^. ;  but  this  of  course  was  during  the  picking 
seasons. 

I  think  that  the  reason  of  the  great  and  undoubted  sucoess 
of  the  Messrs.  Chivers'  factory,  while  so  many  started 
on  similar  lines  throughout  England  have  failed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  up  gradually  from  small 
beginnings,  and  that  its  managers  have  the  advantage  of 
many  years  of  accumulated  experience.  Also  the  firm,  which 
only  supplies  the  trade,  has  always  been  careful  that  the 
quality  of  its  goods  should  be  of  the  best.  The  factory 
itself,  with  its  silver-lined  boilers,  its  cooling  rooms,  its  patent 
apparatus  for  filling  the  jars,  its  tramways,  its  printing 
and  silver-plating,  packing-case  making,  labdling,  baking- 
powder,  mincemeat,  and  '  Cambridge  lemonade '  departments, 
ftc.,  was  a  truly  wondrous  place.  Further  it  waa  fitted  with 
every  possible  convenience,  such  as  electric  light  throughout, 
and  a  shed  where  the  goods  were  loaded  direct  on  to  the 
railway. 

After  we  had  inspected  the  factory,  Mr.  John  Chivers 
kindly  drove  us  through  some  of  the  fruit  farms.  Passing 
a  little  barn-like  building  where  the  jam  was  first  made  in 
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1678,  we  came  to  great  stretohes  of  orchard  carrying  very 
fair  crops  of  fruit  even  in  the  bad  year  of  1901,  when  the 
drought  was  so  sharp  in  the  rain-laddng  county  of  Gam- 
biidgeshize  that  the  raspberry  canes  looked  quite  yellow. 
The  aspect  of  the  country,  which  here  is  Sldrtland,  was 
very  flat,  and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  loam  on  clay  and 
sand.  On  the  first  field  we  visited  standard  apples  and  green- 
gages  grew  on  grass,  which  was  fed  with  sheep.  Thirty  years 
ago  this  field  was  under  asparagus,  then  the  fruit  trees  were 
planted  with  gooseberries  between,  which  three  years  before 
had  been  stubbed  up  and  the  grass  sown.  The  general  idea 
seemed  to  be  to  plant  with  a  view  of  turning  the  land  into 
grass  orchards,  useful  for  dieep  farming  and  cheap  to  manage, 
in  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  Thus  some  fields  were  set 
with  standards  and  between  them  bush  trees  on  paradise 
stocks  that,  as  the  standards  grew,  would  be  cut  out. 

Also  there  were  great  fields  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
other  fruits.  After  these  strawberries  have  run  their  course  of 
four  or  five  years,  a  crop  of  beans  or  wheat  is  generally  taken, 
when  the  land  can,  if  necessary,  be  planted  with  strawberries 
again.  Indeed,  as  at  Tq»tree,  the  principle  is  here  recognised 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  alternate  small  fruit  crops  with 
ihose  of  an  ordinary  character  in  order  to  give  the  soil  rest 
and  change.  Thus  at  Histon,  in  addition  to  the  wheat  and 
beans,  roots,  lucerne,  and  oate  were  grown.  Also  to  ensure 
the  fertilisation  of  the  fruit  blossoms,  there  was  a  bee  colony, 
which  paid  well,  as  it  produced  an  average  of  two  tons  of 
honey  a  year.  One  of  the  advantages  of  fruit  culture,  con- 
sidered bom  a  general  point  of  view,  is,  as  Mr.  Ghivers 
pointed  out,  that  whereas  an  ordinary  farm  of,  say,  150 
acres  employs  about  five  men,  if  the  same  area  of  land,  or 
most  of  it,  is  und^  firuit,  it  furnishes  work  for  twenty  men. 

Histon,  which  we  passed  through  on  our  way  to  Impinge 
ton,  is  remarkable  for  its  neat  thatehed  cottages  and  old* 
wiffld  village  green,  through  which  runs  a  brook.  Here,  too, 
was  a  wall  built  of  mud  and  thatch,  I  think  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  had  seen  sinoe  leaving  Wiltshire.    At  Impington,  too, 
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were  many  good  bnok  cottageSy  together  with  eome  capital 
villas  which  were  let  at  a  vent  of  about  £10  a  year  to  certain 
of  the  factory  eaperinteodente.  These  places,  with  their  irmt 
orchards  and  market  gardens,  look  singularly  charming  and 
prosperous.  After  this  we  saw  mote  soft^fmit  lands  and 
ordbards,  mostly  of  a  younger  growth.  Here  were  asparagus 
beds,  stock  being  prepared  for  grafting,  as  the  Messrs. 
Ghivers  '  work '  all  their  own  trees,  nnrsexies  of  young  apples, 
acres  of  raspberries,  &c.  Also  there  weve  numbers  of  Per- 
riiore  plums  doing  vary  well.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  in  Worcestershire  the  growers  tixHight  that  this  plum 
would  not  flourish  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  as  I  haire  seen  it  in  various  other 
counties,  although  it  is  true  that  all  soils  and  climates  do 
not  suit  it  equally  well. 

8uch  is  a  brief  sumniary  of  what  I  saw  at  Histon.  Of 
the  excellent  influence  of  this  great  factory  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  at  Cottenham,  four 
miles  away,  a  village  that  has  paved  streets  and  gas  laid  on 
to  the  houses,  there  are  many  small  proprietors  of  from  three 
to  twenty  acres,  most  of  whom  grow  produce  that  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Messrs.  Chivers.  As  we  passed  the  factory 
on  our  way  back  to  Oambridge,  I  noticed  that  the  ooUeoting 
sheds  were  crowded  virith  carts  bringing  in  fruit  from  these 
and  other  small-holderSy  always  assured  of  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market  for  thetr  produoe  without  carriage  to  pay  or  the 
intervention  of  the  middleman.  How  powerfully  such  an 
establishment  works  for  the  well-being  of  a  diirtrict  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  reader.  I  only  wish  there  were 
many  more  of  them  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England. 

To  my  great  regret  I  was  prevented  from  staying  in  the 
Wisbeck  district  of  Cambridgeshire,  famous  for  its  small- 
holdings and  fruit  culture,  although  I  passed  tinough  it  and 
noted  the  industrious  husbandmen  at  work  on  their  plots 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  potatoes.  Mr.  A.  E.  Clarke,  F.8.B.,  of 
Bank,  Old  Market,  Wisbech,  has,  however^  kindly  furnished 
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me  with  an  interwtkig  tepost  apon   the  neighbourhood, 

of  which  I  quote  the  sabitanoe.      He  said  that   North 

CambridgeBhiie  and  aome  pacta  oi  South  IJiiioolnfihire  were 

amcmg  the  beet  tanned  diatiictB  in  the  oonntry.     There  the 

(dd-faahioned  ways  had  given  place  to  more  modem  methods, 

and  the  laadloKda  would  keq»  a  good  tenant  who  farmed 

well,  aUowing  him  to  do  yecy  much  what  he  liked.     The 

higher  claaa  of  f  anneca,  who  wieie  better  inatructed  and  more 

well*to-do  than  most,  grew  mnatard*  tnrnip,  mangel-worael^ 

cabbage,  aind  other  seeda.    The  mnstard  seed,  which  was 

also  imported  from  Holland  f of  grinding  pnrpoaes,  was  a 

great  f eatnre  early  in  October  at  the  mnatard  market  at 

Wiebech,  the  only  one  in  £ngla<id.     Such  seed  crc^  in  good 

years  probably  gave  an  average  return  of  from  £15  to  lEdO 

the  acse.    Potatoes  were  also  gxown  in  large  quantities  on  the 

hght  and  akirty  kunds,  {though  the  f en<^px>wn  potatoes  were 

not  so  good),  aad  likewise  realised  from  £15  to  £SD  the  acre. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  fmit  and  flower  culture 

had  increased  enonnoiisly,  so  that  in  1901  from  4,000  to 

5,000  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  were  devoted  to 

this  trade.    For  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 

goosebeneies,    plums,    apples,    pears,    onions,  cauliflowers, 

asparagos,  rhubarb,  narcissos,  pansies,  and  other  flowem  the 

soil  was  as  good  aa  that  of  Eeirt,  and  great  quantities  of 

all  these  products  were  grown  and  despatched  to  the  large 

centres  of  popuktion.     The  value  per  acre  of  the  froit  and 

flower  farms  varied  from  £M  to  £70,  which  was  about  the 

amoant  of  capital  reqoired  according  to  the  class  of  produce 

grown.    In  the  seascn  ef  1901  between  sixty  sod  seventy 

tons  of  strawberries,  and  from  180  to  140  tons  of  gooseberries 

had  been  despatched  from  Wisbech  in  a  single  day.    The 

result  of  this  industry'  was  that  the  land  had  increased  in 

nine  considerably  during  the  pset  tw^ty  years,  and  as  much 

as  £200  aaacre  had  been  given  for  ohoi^  holdings  suitable 

to  fruit  otdtnre. 

It  did  not,  he  said,  require  a  prophet  to  foretell  what 
would  be  the  coiMequenoe  of  such  inflated  prices.     The 
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orchard  ground  planted  with  apples,  pean,  plums,  and 
gooseberries  might  hold  its  own,  as  these  fruits  could  be 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  grower  without  haste  or  the  need 
for  any  out-of-the-way  ability,  but  the  land  that  had  been 
set  with  strawberries  and  raspberries  was  in  a  different 
position.  These  products  were  Tery  perishable  and  must  be 
picked  and  marketed  quickly ;  also,  judging  by  the  dwindling 
prices  which  they  commanded,  the  supply  of  them  might 
exceed  the  demand.  McMreover,  so  soon  as  the  oost  of  these 
classes  of  fruit  advanced  to  a  certain  figure,  foreign  *  palp ' 
was  put  upon  the  market  in  competition  with  them.  It 
was  therefore  possible  that  some  of  the  land  deipotedto  their 
culture  might  in  the  end  be  once  more  used  for  the  growing 
of  ordinary  farm  crops.  To  be  a  successful  producer  of  this 
'  soft  fruit,*  a  man  must  be  well  known  to  and  have  a  good 
connection  among  the  buyers ;  he  must  have  plenty  of  labour 
at  his  command,  some  education,  untiring  energy,  and  busi- 
ness-like habits.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Tery  small 
farmers  and  labourers  who  plant  little  allotments  with  soft 
fruit,  might  easily  make  a  mistake  and  loss  money  at  the 
venture. 

Fruit-growing-was  introduced  into  the  locality  nxteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bath,  who  when  he  observed 
that  others  began  to  follow  his  lead,  giadually  directed  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  flowers,  probably  because  he  saw 
that  in  face  of  foreign  competition  it  was  possible  to  overdo 
the  production  of  fruits.  So  far,  however,  the  trade  in  fruit 
and  flowers  has  added  greatly  to  tbe  prosperity  of  the 
district.  Orchards  with  dwellings  on  them  had  sprung  up 
all  round  the  town,  between  100  and  200  houses  having  been 
built  in  Wisbech  itself  during  the  previous  three  or  four 
years.  Also  the  population  had  increased  oonsidemUy. 
Thus  Walsoken  had  risen  from  8,271  in  1891  to  8,750  in 
1901,  sn  increase  of  479 ;  and  Wisbech  fiom  9,394  m  1891 
to  9,808  in  1901,  an  increase  of  414.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  farmers  in  other  parts  of  Oambridgeshiie,  those  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  who  spent  tibeir  money  freely  in  labour 
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and  manure,  and  brought  to  the  business  more  than  the 
Qsnai  intelligence,  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  prosperous 
men. 

Commenting  on  the  remarks  that  had  appeared  from  my 
pen  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  copyhold  tenure  on  small- 
holders,  the  Bev.  Francis  C.  Marshidl,  the  Bector  of  Little 
Wilbraham,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  example 
of  the  working  of  the  system.  A  few  years  since  he  bought 
fire  acres  of  land,  of  which  less  than  half  an  acre  was  copy- 
hold. He  instructed  his  la,wjex  to  enfranchise  this  small 
parcel,  but  the  matter  was  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Still, 
on  admission  to  the  said  half-acre  the  lord's  and  steward's 
charges  amounted  to  over  £6,  of  which  the  larger  part 
seemed  to  go  to  the  steward.  Also  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  received  a  request  for  quit-rent  to  the  amount  of  three- 
pence per  annum.  Subsequently  the  college,  which  I  sup- 
pose was  the  lord,  requested  him  to  oifranchise  the  land. 
He  consented,  and  the  cost  of  so  doing  exceeded  £18,  so 
that  in  all  in  order  to  free  the  half-acre  or  less  from  its 
copyhold  obligations,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  away  nearly 
iSO.  The  price  of  the  land  was  jSSO  per  acre,  thus  its 
enfranchisement  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  fee-simple 
value.  This  land,  I  should  add,  was  let  for  SOs.  an  acre  as 
a  garden,  therefore  the  enfranchisement  cost  about  sixteen 
years'  rental.  Surely  it  is  scandalous  that  such  extortion 
should  be  possible.  Surely,  also,  this  matter  of  copyhold 
demands  the  inmiediate  attention  of  the  State. 

The  position  of  Cambridgeshire  agriculture  varies  so 
greatly  according  to  the  soils  and  conditions  of  the  different 
districts,  that  to  generalise  upon  them  would  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  vnsest  to  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  that 
I  have  adduced  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Broadly,  however, 
I  may  state  that  where  the  farms  are  large  and  com  is 
chiefly  grown,  there  is  little  or  no  prosperity,  while  where 
they  are  small  and  assisted  by  pastures  or  fruit  culture,  both 
owners  and  tenants  are  doing  fairly  well. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

MiDDiiBSBX  and  Bxitland  exoq^ted,  Huntingdonshire,  vfitii 
an  area  of  about  284,000  acres,  is  the  smaUeat  oonnty  in 
England.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  thirty  miles  and 
its  breadth  from  east  to  west  twenty-three.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  is  chiefly  fen-land,  while  the  southern, 
which  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Ouse,  is  higher.  The  soil, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  shire,  is  Os^ford  day,  but 
varies  a  good  deal ;  thus  in  the  south-east  there  is  much 
ironsand  and  gault,  and  in  the  north,  stone-brash,  the  nwth- 
east  being  for  the  most  part  fen.  Huntingdonshire,  which  is 
almost  purely  agricultural,  produces  the  usual  crops,  in- 
cluding a  great  dieal  of  wheat.  There  is  also  much  grazing 
land  on  which  many  cattle  are  fatted  On  the  whole  the 
county  is  not  well  supplied  with  water,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants in  some  parts  are  obliged  to  rely  on  pcmds.  The 
drained  f^i-land  is  very  productive. 

Between  Cambridge  and  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  North  Bead,  may  be 
seen  a  stretch  of  land,  of  which  the  condition  can  fitly  be 
described  as  awful.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  heavy 
clay,  and  much  of  it  has  gone  down  into  an  apology  bx 
pasture,  often  so  thickly  studded  with  wild  thorns  and  briars, 
that  it  looks  like  a  game  covert  which  has  been  recently 
planted.  Here  was  a  crop  of  beans,  dwarfed,  yellow,  and 
devoured  with  Uack  fly.  Next  to  it,  perhaps,  appeared  a 
field  of  com,  thin  in  growth,  light  in  ear  and  straw,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  docks  and.  flowering. thistles,  innocent  of  the 
hoe.  Beyond  that,  agwn,  lay  a  follow,  or  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  fallow,  but,  having  been  left  untouched  since  the 
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spring  plonghing  wbbdow  bat  a  bed  oi  waecUt  Then 
another  bean  patoh  biack  with  '  ooUier/  and  one  of  the 
wont  fields  of  wheat  that  I  saw  in  all  my  travels,  followed 
by  more  stretches  of  twitch  and  briar  growing  loTingly 
together,  and  by  a  aeattoMd  crop  of  wiieworm-rayaged  oats, 
enclosed  with  straggling,  nntended  fences.  It  is  of  this 
district  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Tod,  of  K  Haliey,  Bandy,  Beds, 
wrote  to  me :  '  Thousands  of  acres  round  here  are  quite  or 
Tery  nearly  derelicti  and  the  farmhouses,  buildings,  and 
cottages  are  slowly  rotting  down.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight 
for  80  thiddy  populated  a  country  as  ouxs.  AU  this  land  was 
cultivated  and  grew  good  orops  up  to  the  Mghties.  Here 
and  there  are  oases  that  show  what  the  land  was — and  is.' 

After  Gamlingay  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potton 
the  land  is  evidently  better,  and,  notwithstanding  the  effects 
of  drought  upon  the  sandy  soil,  the  country  locdced  much 
more  hopeful,  potatoes  being  a  large  crop,  and  the  patches 
of  market-garden  stuff  numerous.  Indeed,  this  is  a  market- 
gardening  centre,  120  trueks  of  produce  leaving  Potton 
daily  during  tiie  season  for  London,  in  addition  to  fifty 
tracks  which  pass  o^^rthe  Great  Kforthem  line  from  Handy 
station,  together  witb  much  more  from  sidings  and  other 
stations.  It  is  also  »  stronghold  of  small  cultivators  who 
grow  vegetables  upon  holdings  of  land,  varying  in  size  from 
one  up  to  twenty  acres,  or  even  mor^. 

Beyond  Sandy  th^e  is  more  bad  land ;  indeed,  between 
Tempsford  and  Potton  lies  a  breadth  of  country  that,  con- 
sidered from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  may  be  called 
shocking.  The  rent  of  some  of  it  in  this  neighbofirhood  was 
said  to  be  as  low  as  2f  .  Hd.  per  acre. 

At  the  village  of  Grozton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the 
borders  of  HutntingdonshiDe,  in  oonnection  with  which 
coBnty  I  shall  treat  of  her  evidence,  our  host  was  Mr. 
Bobeit  Cochrane,  whose  daughter,  Miss  Constance  Cochrane, 
is  so  well  and  honourably  known  for  her  strumous  and 
unselfish  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
nuEal  dweUings.     In  pursuit  of  this  end  Miss  Cochrane  has 
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written  Tarions  pamphlets,  has  appeared  as  a  wiinees  before 
dietriet  Gonneib  and  other  anthoritieB,  and,  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  at  her  own  expense,  has  visited  or  collected  infor- 
mation from  scores  ci  parishes  thnmghoat  England.  This 
is  no  light  task  for  a  lady  to  undertake,  and  she  qpoke  to 
me  with  feeling  of  what  she  had  snffiared  in  its  execution. 
To  be  called  meddlesome  and  to  be  told  to  mind  her  own 
business  seemed  to  be  with  her  a  somewhat  common  ex- 
perience. In  my  view,  however,  it  reflects  great  honour 
upon  Miss  Cochrane  that  in  pursuit  of  a  work  which  she 
knows  to  be  good  she  is  willing  to  «idure  much  hardness. 

Few  questions  are  surrounded  with  greater  difficulties 
than  this  of  the  housing  of  labourers  in  rural  paridies.  As  a 
class  they  are  not  desirable  tenants,  and  the  rent  that  they 
pay  is  very  low.  To  build  a  pair  of  good  cottages,  with  three 
bedrooms  each,  at  the  present  price  of  labour  and  materials, 
costs  from  £800  to  jS400,  according  to  design  and  accommoda- 
tion— generally  nearei  iS400  than  £300.  Supposing  tiiat  the 
average  rent  paid  is  29.  a  week — ^and  in  villages  it  does  not 
often  amount  to  more,  generally  to  less  indeed— the  reader 
can  work  out  for  himself  what  interest,  after  allowing  for 
upkeep  and  repairs,  this  income  is  likely  to  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  may  be  said  that  the  erection  of  such 
necessary  buildings  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
vestment, but  if  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  to  be  disregarded, 
it  f cdlows  that  the  builder  must  be  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
sinking  of  the  necessary  capital. 

Now,  taking  the  country  through,  what  proportion  of  the 
owners  of  property  are  so  happily  placed  in  these  times  of 
landed  depression  ?  It  may  be  said  again — and  I  think  with 
justice — ^that,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  keeping  population 
on  the  land,  and  of  providing  men  and  women  with  decent 
homes,  this  is  a  national  rather  than  an  individual  question, 
and  that  where  the  individual  is  powerless  to  remedy  or  abate 
the  evil,  the  nation,  in  its  own  interest,  should  come  to  his 
assistance. 

Well,  to  a  certain  extent  it  reeognitos  the  obligation. 
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That  iB  to  say,  under  the  piovisionB  of  the  Honaing  of  the 
WcHrking  Classes  Act  of  1890,  the  Public  Works  Loan 
CommiRsiopers  are  empowered  to  advaoce  money  for  the 
purpose  of  oonstrocting  or  improying  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  any  company,  society,  or  private  person.  But 
consider  the  terms.  The  loan  so  made  is  to  bear  interest  at 
'not  less  than  jES  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annnm/  or  at  such 
other  rate  of  interest  '  as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  authorise  as  being  in  their  opinion  sufficient  to  enable 
soch  loans  to  be  made  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer/ 
Moreover,  it  is  provided  amid  a  mass  of  other  stipulations 
that  '  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced 
shall  not  exceed  tortj  yeses.' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  advantages,  if  they  can  be  so  called, 
are  not  sufficient  to  induce  anybody  who  cannot  afiord  to  do 
so  fn»n  his  own  pocket,  to  lay  out  money  in  building  cottages. 

Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  the 
rural  districts  are  concerned,  the  Act  is  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Surely  the  terms  ought  to  be  widened,  at  any  rate  to 
the  extent  of  lengthening  the  period  of  repayment  to  sixty 
years,  making  the  3^  per  cent,  a  maximum  rate  not  variable 
at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners,  and  enacting  that  a 
sofficieDt  iMx>portion  of  the  interest  received  should  go  to  a 
smkix^-fundacoount,  whichat  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  years 
would  extinguish  the  debt.  That  something  of  the  sort  is 
needed  must  be  obvious  to  any  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  writings  of  Miss  Cochrane  and  other  authorities, 
and  that  it  is  needed  in  Cambridgeshixis,  Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  other  places  that  I  have  seen,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bear  witness  from  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 

On  one  day  of  our  stay  with  her  father,  Miss  Cochrane 
eonducted  us  to  visit  some  dwellings  at  Eltisley,  on  the 
Cambridgeshire  border,  a  few  of  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 

No.  1,  thatched,  buitt  of  cracked  and  ancient  stud-work, 
contained  one  bed-room,  one  sitting-room,  and  one  lean-to 
acoUery.  The  bedroom  in  the  roof  which  was  stopped 
with  rags  to  keep  out  the  rain,  was  approached  by  a  steep 
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ladder,  the  woman  who  led  me  there  crawling  upon  her 
hands  and  knees  into  th«  apartment,  where  she  slept  with 
the  dau^ter  of  a  neighbour,  who,  sinee  Miss  Ciochrane 
stirred  in  these  matters,  paesed  "the  nights  heie.  This 
girl's  previous  bedroom  had  been  shaved  with  her  father, 
a  widower,  in  the  next  cottage.  I  should  add  that  she  was 
grown  up. 

In  the  sitting-room  below  slept  an  aneient  bed^ridden 
woman  of  ninety-eight  and,  I  think,  a  daughter-in-law,  who 
was  staying  with  her.  It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that  this 
cottage,  whioh  belonged  to  ode  el  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
was  giiren  to  these  people  rent  free  until  the  old  woman 
dies.  In  my  judgment  it  ought  aot  to  be  inhabited  at  aU. 
This  old  lady's  husband  had  died  not  long  befinre,  aged 
ninety-nine.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Terence  Hooley  had 
promised  to  give  him  €10  if  he  lived  to  100.  When  he 
deceased  a  little  shoti  of  the  appointed  age,  his  daughter, 
who  showed  us  the  cottage,  said  to  Miss  CSoohrane :  '  Iiord ! 
I  did  try  hard  to  keep  him  alive  to  get  that  there  ^£10.'  I 
remember  that  this  same  good  lady  grumbled  to  us  upon  the 
subject  of  her  aged  mother,  who  lay  in  the  bed  and  gave  her, 
she  said, '  a  deal  of  irouble  to  look  after.' 

The  poor  are  frequently  somewhat  callous  where  their 
sick  or  aged  relatives  are  oonoemed.  Some  years  ago,  in 
the  village  of  Ditchingham,  an  <Ai  woman,  w1k>  was  said  to 
be  102,  lived  with  a  niece  or  a  grand-niece.  One  day  I 
passed  the  cottage  and  found  this  ancient  dame  hobbling 
about  the  garden  in  a  great  stalXB  of  distosss.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiries  6he  informed  me  that  her  niece  had  put 
out  her  bit  of  fire— -I  suppose  the  only  thing  she  could  eii)oy. 
Moved  by  compassion  I  interviewed  the  meee,  who  did  not 
receive  my  remonstrance  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  Indeed, 
she  became  positively  vi^^emt  in  her  remarks  concerning  her 
antique  relative  and  her  ways.  I  rejoined  tiiat  the  very 
aged  had  a  right  to  every  care  and  affection.  *  Very  well,' 
she  answ^ted,  <  if  you  lUre  so  fond  of  the  natfty  old  thing, 
take  and  look  after  her  yourself ! ' 
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Cottage  No.  2,  where  lived  the  widower  and  his  daughter, 
wu,  I  Goneidered,  not  fit  for  homai)  habitation. 

No.  3. — ^A.  row  of  cottages  of  small  size.  Until  Miss 
Goidirane  indxiced  a  neighbonring  landowner  to  grant  a 
strip  of  ground  at  the  back,  upon  which  the  necessary  out- 
buildings axid  conYenifflices  now  stand,  these  dwellings  were 
confined  between  the  main  road  and  a  large  open  ditch  upon 
the  edge  of  which  their  back  walls  were  built.  Into  this 
ditch  ran  931  the  sewage  and  other  refuse.  They  were 
known  as  l^e  '  Eltisley  death-trap,'  and  their  back  windows 
coTild  not  be  opened  because  of  the  stench. 

No.  4  (which  I  did  not  enter). — A  small  two-roomed 
cottage.  Sev^i  dhildren  were  reared  in  the  bedroom,  and 
at  one  time  four  children  slept  there  for  a  period  of  three 
months  while  the  parents  lay  sick  in  bed.  It  was  impossible 
to  wash  the  floor,  as  the  water  ran  between  the  boards  into 
the  8itttngHNK>m  below. 

No.  6  (then  empty). — ^Two  roonis  and  no  outhouse  or 
pantry.  I  measured  the  upstairs  room.  At  the  floor  line 
it  was  17  ft.  7  in.  by  9  ft.,  but  as  the  roof  sloped  the 
space  above  was  not  so  large.  The  window  was  24  inches 
by  18  inches.  In  thi6  room  eight  children  ware  reared  with 
^ir  parents.  In  the  sister  toottage  adjoining,  also  two- 
roomed,  fiyed  seven  children  and  their  parents,  making  for 
the  four  rooms  a  total  of  nineteen,  whose  water  supply  was 
a  filthy  hole  in  the  garden.  Now  water  can  be  fetched  from 
a  well  some  600  yards  away. 

The  occupants  of  one  of  the  cottages  in  this  viUage, 
most  of  whose  children  are  now  out  in  the  world,  informed 
me  that  when  they  told  the  landlord  or  his  agent — I  forget 
which — ^that  Miss  Cochrane  said  they  ought  to  have  a  third 
room,  he  replied  politely :  '  That  be  d d  for  a  tale  I ' 

No.  6. — Here  a  grown-up  sister,  whom  I  saw,  aad  two 
brothers,  one  of  them  adolt^- slept  in  the  salme  room.  The 
law  only  takes  notice  of  overcrowding,  not  of  the  mixture 
of  the  sexes,  and,  I  may  add,  that  the  law,  whatever  it  is^  is 
rarely  enforced — at  any.  rate  in  these  part  &• 
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Of  the  delightful  dwellinga  of  Eltidey  these  samples 
may  suffice,  but  Miss  Cochrane  informed  us  tiiat  at  Yelling, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  where  I  saw  some  of  them,  they  were 
as  bad,  and  at  Great  and  Ldttle  Eversden,  Burrongh  Green, 
and  other  parishes  even  worse.  That  things  had  improTed 
in  Bltisley  itself,  was,  I  gathered,  although  she  was  too 
modest  to  admit  it,  entirely  owing  to  her  exertions*  Miss 
Cochrane  mentioned  one  instance  of  overcrowding,  with 
which  she  was  personally  acquainted,  where  a  house 
belonging  to  a  Cambridge  college  was  inhabited  two  years 
before  my  yisit,  by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  one  oi 
them  a  new-bom  baby,  all  sleeping  in  a  single  room.  Over 
the  bed  was  a  shelf  upon  which  stood  unc<Hrked  bottles  of 
honey  ready  for  market.  Probably  somebody  bought  that 
honey  1  Miss  Cochrane  made  reioesantations,  and  ulti- 
mately new  cottages  were  built. 

In  curious  contrast  with  these  dreadful  habitaticms  were 
the  picturesque  and  chacming  houses  erected,  at  a  cost,  it 
is  said,  of  about  £600  a  pair,  by  Mr.  Terence  Hooley,  a  great 
farmer  and  purchaser  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood.  These, 
to  judge  from  the  specimens  I  saw,  were  ideal — ^indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  call  them  fancy  dwellings,  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  with  steep  tiled  roofs,  and  every 
conceivable  outhouse  and  advantage.  Such  buildings, 
however,  are  a  luxury  for  the  fortunate  touyits  of  very 
rich  men.  No  ordinary  landowner  can  hope  to  rival  them. 
The  generality  of  those  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  of  a  different  type. 

In  the  district  of  St:  Neots  I  visited  or  had  interviews 
with  a  considerable  number  of  landowners,  fatmers,  and 
small-holders,  so  many,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know 
of  which  of  them  to  write.  I  begin  with  lib.  Tom  Stone  as 
a  xepresentative  of  the  labouring  and  small*holderB  section. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  assistant  overseer  to  the  parish  of  Groxton, 
who  was  gardener  to  our  host,  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  a  veiy 
good  gardener,  too,  also  managed  a  pubUc^house,  to  which 
was  attached  some  land  which  he  intended  to  work  when  he 
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gave  ap  gardening,  as  he  e^>6ote€|  to  do  ere  long.  Here  is 
his  life  history  as  he  told  it  to  me.  He  was  the  eon  of  a 
labourer  in  Wiltshire,  one  of  nine  children.  He  said  that 
he  never  tasted  meat  until  he  was  grown  up.  His  breakfast 
ased  to  consist  of  skim-milk  and  bread,  his  midday  meal  of 
cheese  and  bread,  his  tea  of  bread*and-bntt^.  On  such 
noTuishment  he  did  not  attain  his  proper  growth,  and  so 
lemaiDed  somewhat  stunted  in  stature.  His  father,  who 
received  miserable  wages,  was  always  in  debt,  and  the  con- 
stant work  and  anxiety  of  their  position  killed  his  mother. 
In  those  days  he  remarked,  although  they  did  not  do  so,  the 
farmeEB  were  able  to  pay  more ;  indeed,  many  of  them  made 
fortunes.  One  of  his  late  employers,  for  instance,  saved 
dSSO^OOO '  out  of  the  pinching  of  our  stomachs.'  Then,  he  said, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  starve  the  man  and  take  aU  his  work,  but 
now  'it  has  turned  right  round.  They ' — that  is,  the  labourers 
—'  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  landlord  is  the  worst 
man  of  the  lot.'  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  Mr. 
Stone  began  his  labour  at  four  in  the  morning  and  received 
in  return  a  wage  of  Is.  a  week. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  Utter  about  those 
days,  but  the  memory  of  them  left '  a  nasty  smack  in  the 
mouth.'  Of  the  labourers  as  they  are  to-day — and  this  is 
interesting  as  coming  from  one  of  their  own  class — he  could 
tell  little  that  was  good.  All  the  best  men  he  declared 
went  away,  as  travelling  facilities  were  easy,  and  those  that 
were  single  could  earn  more  money  in  the  towns.  The  re- 
mainder who  stayed  did  less  work  for  a  larger  wage.  He 
gave  an  instance  of  a  man  whom  he  had  hired  to  dig  in  his 
garden  for  one  day  at  a  price  of  S$.  When  he  returned  in 
the  evening  he  found  that  he  had  not  done  a  shilling's 
worth  of  work  ;  in  short,  as  he  put  it,  that  he  had  fobbed 
him  of  28.  of  his  capital.  For  this  state  of  affairs,  however, 
he  thought  that  the  farmers  were  to  blame  in  part,  since  the 
labourer  remembered  that  when  they  could  pay  they  did  not 
pay,  and  be  was  now  settling  the  debt.  He  believed  that 
the  old  stamp  of  farmer  must  die  out,  and  that  the  land  must 
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be  worked  with  more  skill  and  science  by  those  who  make  a 
stndy  of  its  treatment  and  capacities. 

Mr.  Btone  was  a  great  snpporter  of  small  freeholds  or 
tenancies,  and  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  would  bring 
back  prosperity  to  the  conntry  districts.  As  it  was,  he 
pointed  out,  the  laboaring  man  has  nothing  to  look  forward 
to,  allotments  being  practically  a  failure,  since  '  no  one  can 
do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  farmer  and  another  for  himself.' 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  transfer  of  land  should  be  made 
easy  and  the  system  of  copyhold  tenure  abolished.  Li  sup- 
port of  this  he  advanced  his  own  case,  which  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bev.  F.  C.  Marshall  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  others  that  I  have  quoted.  Before  he  could  obtain  ad- 
mission to  a  little  plot  of  one  and  a  half  acres,  which  he 
had  purchased  out  of  his  sayings,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
£7  or  £8  for  fine  and  transfer  fees,  and,  if  he  wished  to  ex- 
tinguish the  copyhold,  must  find  £26  more.  He  complained 
also  that  the  salaries  connected  with  local  institutions  and 
administration  eat  up  one-third  of  the  amounts  levied ;  thus 
before  the  poor-rate  gets  to  the  pauper  'it  is  pretty  well 
sifted.'  Mr.  Stone  advocated  no  violent  or  revolutionary 
remedies,  only  that  the  land  and  its  workers  should  have  a 
good  chance.  He  did  not  even  suggest  Protection,  although 
he  held  that  every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes.  I  may  add  that  he 
struck  me  as  a  person  of  singular  ability  by  aid  of  which 
he  has  raised  himself  to  his  present  level,  and  the  words 
that  came  out  of  his  mouth  were,  in  my  opinion,  words  of 
wisdom. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Rowley,  of  Priory  Hill,  St.  Neots,  owned,  I 
think,  some  3,000  acres,  of  which  he  had  in  hand  800  to 
1,000.  He  had  farmed  for  a  great  many  years,  both  in  good 
and  bad  times,  and  thoroughly  understood  the  business. 
He  stated  that  the  fall  in  rental  value  was  enormous,  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  100  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the 
owner  received  nothing— except  the  demand  notes  for  the 
tithe.    The  rents  in  that  district  he  put  at  from  6$.  to  25s,  the 
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acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  facility  of  transport, 
and  general  amenities.  The  selling  yalnes  were,  however, 
distinctly  better  than  they  had  been,  land  at  Great  Paxton 
fetching  £S0  the  acre,  and  stiff  freehold  soil  £17  the  acre. 
Farms  also  let  mnoh  better  to  a  tolerable  class  of  tenant, 
though  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  them,  however,  had  enough 
capital.  Also  he  said  that  it  was  common  for  the  new  men 
to  stop  but  a  short  while  on  their  holdings :  the  old  class  of 
tenant  would  cling  to  his  farm  until  he  died  there  Snancially, 
but  when  he  found  things  going  against  him  the  new-comer 
disappeared.  Mr.  Bowley  added  that  those  landlords  who 
were  dependent  on  their  land  were  nearly  extinct ;  indeed, 
it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  describe  them  as  'done 
and  gone.' 

The  local  labour  market,  in  his  opinion,  was  ruled  by  the 
condition  of  the  Peterborough  brickworks.  Since  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  brick  trade  and  the  completion  of  some  railway 
alterations,  man  had  been  plentiful,  but  in  the  back  lands 
employers  were  reaUy  pushed  tat  labour,  and  the  villages 
romid  about  had  gone  down  25  per  cent,  in  population. 
Indeed,  he  asserted  that  the  way  in  which  men  were  leaving 
the  rural  parishes  was  '  appalling,'  and  that  no  Government 
has  ever  before  had  to  face  such  a  problem.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  the  Government  shows  no  sign  of  facing  this 
problem.  Mr.  Bowley  only  believed  in  small  ownerships 
where  the  land  was  very  good.  Where  it  is  but  ordinary  or 
heavy,  the  small-holder  was  killed  by  the  labour.  To  suc- 
ceed he  must  be  helped  by  the  quality  of  the  soil.  With 
reference  to  the  general  position,  he  declared  that  they  could 
not  farm  against  the  seasons ;  they  tried  to  raise  green  crops 
and  animals,  but  could  do  neither  in  such  times  of  drought. 
Still,  scorching  weather  was  a  fertiliser,  and  they  hoped  for 
better  things.  On  the  whole,  he  took  a  black  view  of  the 
fatnre,  in  which  he  could  see  nothing  encouraging.  'We 
live  and  die  in  hoi>e,  and  that  is  the  end,'  was  Mr.  Bowley 's 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Alfred  Main,  who  lived  in  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
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Tudor  house,  farmed  500  acres  of  clay  land  at  Toseland, 
which  his  father  held  before  him.  He  estimated  the  rent  of 
the  general  nm  of  land  in  that  neighboorhood  at  about  lis. 
the  acre,  but  I  gathered  that  he  paid  more  than  this  him- 
self. In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Graveley  he  instanced 
a  farm  of  600  acres,  which  used  to  be  let  at  £1,  but  theu 
brought  in  only  5«.  the  acre.  His  land  will  not  lay  down 
well  to  grass ;  indeed,  he  doubted  if  it  would  make  a  pasture 
in  fifty  years,  and  some  specimens  which  he  showed  ub  led 
me  to  believe  that  this  view  is  accurate.  The  soil  is  very 
sti£f,  so  stiff,  indeed,  that  he  said  he  had  known  sheep  to  lie 
down  and  stick  to  the  land.  Water  also  was  scarce,  and 
there  were  no  deep  wells.  He  found  labour  in  his  district 
rather  short,  and  more  cottages  were  wanted.  That,  how- 
ever, he  added,  was  not  the  only  reason  why  people  went ; 
they  migrated  in  search  of  excitement  and  more  money. 
Young  women  were  in  great  demand,  but  single  or  married 
they  continued  to  go,  and  the  latter  took  their  rising  families 
with  them.  They  were,  Mr.  Main  said,  shorter  of  boys  than 
of  any  other  class ;  only  the  old  men  knew  their  work,  the 
young  ones  were  not  so  good.  The  wages  were  14».  or  15«. 
for  the  best  men,  perhaps  with  harvest  and  other  extras,  175. 
inclusive.  He  did  not  think  that  farms  let  quite  so  readily 
as  they  used  to  do,  but  there  were  many  occupations  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  which  were  taken  by  labouring  nien 
who  worked  them  themselves.  Farmers,  he  considered,  made 
a  living  and  no  more. 

With  the  exception  of  a  good  field  of  oats  grown  after  a 
dead  fallow,  Mr.  Main's  crops  did  not  look  very  well  owing 
to  the  drought,  and  his  grass,  of  which  he  had  eighty  acres, 
was  a  good  deal  burned.  Although  he  sometimes  took  two 
white  straws  in  succession,  in  general  he  farmed  on  the 
four-course  shift,  growing  in  addition  a  considerable  breadth 
of  lucerne.  He  kept  a  flock  of  cross-bred  ewes,  which  were 
wintered  on  the  grass  lands,  but  in  past  years  used  to  have 
Leicesters,  that,  as  he  said,  produced  twice  the  wool  which 
could  then  be  sold  at  double  the  present  price.    The  only 
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roots  that  he  grew  were  mangolds ;  also  he  had  beans,  but 
in  1901  they  ^were  very  foul  with  the  fly. 

On  Mr.  Main's  farm  I  saw,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
conrse  of  noiy  late  travels,  some  of  the  S  lands  which  are 
common  in  Huntingdon,  Oxford,  Leicester,  Northampton, 
and  other  connties,  and  excite,  I  believe,  much  controversy 
among  the  learned.  The  peculiarity  of  these  'lands,'  or 
'stetches/  as  we  should  call  them  in  Norfolk,  is  that  they 
axe  shaped  like  an  inverted  S — thus  tr> — curving  towards 
the  end  of  the  furrows,  and  have  so  curved  for  generations — 
I  am  told  since  the  Saxon  or  early  British  times.  The 
only  feaeihle  explanation  that  I  can  offer  of  this  curious 
and  ancient  peculiarity  is,  that  it  was  caused  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  long  teams  of  oxen  from  the  whip  of  the 
drivCT,  but  whether  it  is  the  correct  one  I  have  no  idea. 
Of  course,  when  once  the  land  had  taken  this  formation 
sabsequent  cultivators  were  unwilling  to  disturb  it  for 
fear  of  bringing  the  dead  soil  to  the  top  by  ploughing 
down  to  the  deep  furrows  between  them — at  least  so  it  is 
asserted. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nelson,  writing  to  me  from  East  London, 
South  Africa,  gives  the  following  interesting  illustration  of 
this  theory.  He  says : '  When  you  state  that  these  B  lands  are 
snpposed  to  have  been  established  in  the  days  when  long 
teams  of  oxen  were  used  for  ploughing,  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  fairly  ancient,  &c.  In  South  Africa,  where,  as  you 
know,  long  teams  of  oxen  are  still  in  use  for  ploughing,  and 
still  tiie  h69t  team  for  the  cwmifryy  and  where  the  land 
Roughed  may  be,  and  oft^i  is,  situated  on  the  open  veld, 
with  no  fences  and  no  headlands  whatever,  it  still  rests  with 
the  driver  and  ^  voorlooper,''  or  leader,  as  to  whether  the 
end  of  the  farrow  should  be  straight  or  curved,  because 
iznmedifttely  the  front  oxen  get  out  at  the  end  they  will,  if 
not  siuuply  watched,  begin  to  turn  round  in  order  to  enter 
tfaeietom  furrow,  and  if  so  allowed  will  pull  round  the 
)m&  oxen  while  still  far  from  the  end,  thus  finishing  with  a 
rety  large  curve.      I*  is  simply  bad  driving  here.    Do  you 
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see  any  other  probable  reason  for  such  lands,  or  any  object 
to  be  served  ? ' 

I  confess  that  I  do  not,  but  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  curious  '  lands/  I  shall  have  something  to  say  when 
treating  of  Northamptonshire. 

One  gentleman  who  had  studied  the  subject  told  me  that 
these  '  curly  furrows '  are  only  to  be  found  on  stiff  days, 
that  they  were  due  to  the  turning  of  long  teams  of  oxen 
and  dated,  he  believed,  from  the  Boman  times.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Boland  B.  Prothero,  M.A.,  in  an  article  upon 
*  English  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,'  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England '  for  1901,  speaking  of  the  rural  conditions  which 
still  prevailed  in  the  year  1837,  says :  '  In  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  even  on  light  soils  and  for  sunmier  work, 
heavy  ploughs  slowly  drawn  by  teams  of  five  horses  or  six 
oxen,  attended  by  troops  of  men  or  boys,  still  lumbered  on 
their  laborious  way  foUovnng  the  sinuous  shape  of  boundary 
fences,  or  throwing  up  ridges  oiDoked  like  an  inverted  8,  in 
order  to  give  the  teams  room  to  turn  at  the  headlands, 
and  laid  vride  and  high  by  successive  ploughingB  towards  the 
crovTu,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surface  water  before  the  use  of 
under-drainage  was  understood.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Prothero's  explanation  of  these 
curious  lands  is  much  the  same  as  that  I  have  advanced 
above,  which  is  so  strangely  borne  out  by  Mr.  Nelson's 
observation  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Main  showed  us  also  a  plant  of  white  briony  growing 
on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  field  which,  he  believed,  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  cow  that  ate  it.  I  never  knew  before  that 
this  herb  was  poisonous  to  cattle.  He  said  i^at  there  was 
no  tithe  in  that  parish,  and  no  dergjrman ;  also  that  not 
many  gentlefolk  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Main 
told  us,  I  regret  to  say,  that  he  did  not  look  forward  vdth 
any  confidence  to  the  future  of  agriculture  or  of  the  land. 

Mr.  W.  Seymour,  of  Croxton,  a  small-holder,  held  two 
acres  of  land  at  a  rent  of  16^.  an  acre.    He  had  no  outbuild- 
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ings  and  as  a  Gonseqnence,  was  obliged  to  store  his  com  in 
his  house.  He  said  that  if  these  were  provided  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  £1  an  acre,  but  that  30s.  was  too  high  a  rent. 
He  kept  twelve  hives  of  bees  that  yielded  him  200  lbs.  of 
honey,  which  he  had  sold  in  1900  at  sixpence  a  pound  for  run 
honey  and  eightpenoe  a  pound  in  the  comb.  The  average 
local  wage  he  put  at  Ids.  a  week,  with  £8  for  harvest.  He 
informed  ma  that  labourers  were  better  satisfied  than  they  had 
been  five  or  six  years  before,  when  their  wage  was  put  back 
k)  9«.  a  week.  They  went  to  the  towns  because  they  liked 
*  to  handle  the  big  money/  Thus  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
away,  earned  dOs.  a  week,  and  he  mentioned  a  young  man 
who,  after  four  years'  work  in  a  city,  had  £50  in  the  bank. 
He  had  raonely  known  a  married  woman  who  wanted  to  go 
to  London ;  on  the  other  hand  the  London  married  women 
would  not  settle  in  the  country.  The  young  men  were  not 
going  so  fast  as  they  used  to  do,  and  several  had  come  back. 

He  thought  that  a  labourer  ought  to  be  paid  according  to 
his  work,  but  he  saw  the  difi^ulty  of  preferential  wages.  In 
that  neighbourhood  the  old  men  were  the  best  men.  As  re- 
garded small-holdings  and  ownerships,  he  believed  that  many 
people  would  be  glad  to  become  owners,  and  that  those  who 
really  worked  on  a  smaU-^holding  could  make  it  successful. 
It  was  the  people  who  did  not  work,  or  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  land,  that  failed. 

Mr.  William  Fox,  whom  I  saw  labouring  upon  his  allot- 
ments, farmed  twelve  acres.  He  said  that  when  he  started 
he  had  £1  capital,  but  that  he  kept  on  taking  the  allot- 
ments which  were  given  up  by  others,  adding,  '  I'll  have  a 
living  somehow.  I'm  not  afraid,  I  ain't  a-going  to  grumble.' 
Truly  an  excellent  spirit.  He  did  all  his  work  himself,  I 
think  with  the  help  at  two  of  his  sons  who  were  at  home. 
Another  son  was  in  America,  and  a  fourth  in  Manchester. 
He  told  me  that  a  good  many  young  men  went  away,  but 
some  came  back,  though  not  Uie  best  of  them.  He  did  not 
know  why  the  young  ones  would  not  work  as  the  old  people 
iised  to  do.    'If  it  was  all  bicycling,  they  would  have  a  bit 
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of  land/  Those  who  went  away  thought  that  there  was 
something  better  abroad,  and  many  of  them  had  foond  out 
their  mistake.  There  was  reason  in  everything,  he  said,  and 
to  want  to  get  on  without  effort  was  not  reasonable.  When 
a  man  could  do  without  work  he  should  lay  it  down,  and  not 
before.  There  was  a  liying  to  be  made  out  of  the  land  by 
those  who  persevered,  but  he  did  not  think  that  there  veonld 
be  much  demand  for  small-holdingB  about  Croxton.  He  paid 
'26«.  an  acre  rent— twice  as  much,  I  gathered,  as  the  fanners 
did— which  Mr.  Fox,  not  unnaturally,  seemed  to  think  un- 
fair. His  potatoes  looked  very  uneven,  owing  to  the  drought ; 
but  he  said,  with  characteristic  cheerfulness,  that  when  a 
rain  fell,  the  late  ones  might  be  as  good  as  the  foremost. 

Miss  Cochrane  told  me  that  Mr.  Fox  had  brought  up  a 
large  family  in  one  bedroom.  I  was  also  informed  of  the 
curious  fact  that  in  this  village  of  Croxton  the  people  who 
had  done  best  were  nearly  all  dissenters.  Here,  as  in  Eeeex, 
I  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  the  trees  were  dying  for  lack  of 
moisture. 

Mr.  Manning,  an  old  gentleman  whom  Isaw  atToseland, 
was  a  small-holder  of  twenty  acres.  He  told  me  that  his 
rent  was  about  £1  an  acre,  and  that  if  the  land  '  is  not  worth 
that  it  is  worth  nothing.'  He  started  with  no  money  at  all, 
and  at  the  following  Michaelmas  was,  on  account  of  age, 
giving  over  to  his  sons  the  holding  which  he  had  worked 
for  thirty-four  years.  Mr.  Manning  mentioned  five  sikiaU- 
holders  in  the  village,  but  said  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  further  demand  for  suoh  tenancies,  although  some 
grasped  at  them  who  had  not  the  '  possible '  to  carry  them 
on.  He  informed  me  that  the  farmers  were  short  of  hands 
at  times,  as,  owing  to  the  young  people  going  away  to  the  Ing 
towns  and  leaving  the  *  poorer  lot '  behind,  they  could  not 
get  enough  labour.  Also  th^re  were  no  giris  about.  He 
thought,  however,  that  those  who  had  a  dettre  to  go  would 
be  of  no  use  upon  the  land.  He  knew  what  a  bit  of  land 
was,  and  was  very  fond  of  it,  but  they  took  more  interest  in 
the  streets. 
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This  village  of  Toseland  was  very  badly  off  for  water. 
On  or  near  Mr.  Maxming'B  heading  I  noticed  a  well  twenty 
feet  deep  which  was  fed  by  the  water  that  filtered  to  it  from 
the  roadside  ditch. 

Mr.  Green,  whom  I  saw  at  Yelling,  had  no  prosperous 
tale  to  tell.  He  farmed  100  acres,  of  which  eighteen  were 
grass  that  he  took  in  1879.  Then  the  rent  was  80«.  the  acre ; 
now,  he  said,  it  was  not  half  as  much.  He  added  that  the 
'rent  don't  matter ;  it  is  the  price  of  com,'  and  that '  this 
poor  old  land  about  here  is  dear  at  a  gift.'  It  took  farmers 
all  their  time  to  make  a  liTing.  Of  labour  he  seemed  to  have 
a  soffioiency,  but  he  told  us  that  several  of  the  hands  about 
there  were  old,  and  that  the  best  of  the  young  men  '  took  to 
the  towns.'  He  thought  that  the  season  of  1901  would  be 
very  bad,  as  the  beans  were  poisoned  with  fly,  and  they  were 
so  short  of  clover  and  grass  that  he  only  secured  three  loads  of 
hay  from  five  acres  of  laid-down  pastture.  He  kept  eleven  or 
twelve  head  of  cow  stock,  and  his  course  was :  1,  fallow ; 
%  barley ;  3,  beans  or  clover ;  4,  wheal  The  periodical 
fallow  was  quite  necessary  on  that  land,  he  declared.  Mr. 
Green  could  see  no  prospect  unless  the  wheat  was  going 
to  yield  well  and  fetch  a  better  price.  Of  straw  there  would 
belittle. 

I  observed  that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  troublesome 
rosy-flowered,  spiky  weed,  here  knovm  indifferently  as  whin, 
liquorice,  or  rest-harrow  (Onania  spinosa),  was  very  commcm. 

Mr.  Eastes,  who  for  many  years  had  been  schoolmaster 
at  Telling  and  had  acted  also  as  Miss  Cochrane's  agent  in 
investigating  the  rural  hounng  question  in  various  English 
counties,  told  me  that  a  good  many  of  the  young  people, 
both  boys  and  girls,  had  gone  away,  only  the  most  ignorant 
remaiiung  on  the  land.  Still  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
went  the  exodus  had  not  increased  of  late  years.  The  popu- 
lation of  Yelling,  which  used  to  be  316,  had  fallen  to  242. 
FOTmerly  thirty  pupils  attended  his  night  school,. but  in  1891 
tiiere  were  (mly  thirteen.  At  least  half  of  the  young  people, 
whom  he  had  taught,  and  the  best  half,  had  departed  to  the 
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towns.  The  children,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  bright,  a 
fact  which  the  school  inspectors  were  apt  to  mention  when 
they  visited  the  place.  Those  who  remained  were  sufficient 
for  the  labour  requirements ;  indeed  if  there  were  more 
hands  in  the  district,  they  would  be  out  of  work,  as  used  to 
be  the  case  when  they  sometimes  had  thirteen  or  fourteen 
men  standing  about  without  employment. 

The  young  men,  Mr.  Eastes  said,  did  not  marry  much, 
as  there  were  no  cottages  for  them  to  live  in,  and  in 
Yelling  alone,  where  many  of  the  houses  were  not  fit  for 
habitation,  four  had  been  condemned.  He  considered  that 
the  working-man  should  be  provided  with  a  house  and  not 
with  a  hovel.  Of  the  local  morality  he  could  not  speak 
highly.  There  were  many  good  farmers  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  who  in  average  years  made  a  Uving,  raising  stock  and 
using  a  great  deal  of  their  own  produce.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  landlords  who  desired  to  secure  a  suitable  tenant, 
to  allow  him  to  have  the  holding  rent  free  for  one  or  two 
years.  His  opinion  was  that  things  agricultural  were  on  the 
mend  locally,  but  the  labourer  was  master  of  the  situation. 
Allowing  for  everything  he  did  not  eaxn  much  less  than  £1  a 
week,  the  cottage  accommodation  being  really  the  only  matter 
of  which  he  had  to  complain. 

Miss  Oochrane  confirmed  Mr.  Eastes'  opinion  as  to  the 
lack  of  cottages  preventing  the  marriage  of  many  young 
people  in  the  villages.  She  said  that  this  was  her  experi- 
ence, and  the  result  was  that  they  went  away  to  towns. 
Also  owing  to  the  overcrowding  the  elder  sons  were  ejected, 
and  having  nowhere  to  live  must  go  away.  Many  of  these 
cottages  were  in  the  hands  of  speculative  tradesmen,  who 
did  not  make  good  landlords.  The  consequences  oi  people 
desiring  to  marry,  and  not  being  able  to  do  so,  might  be 


Mr.  Harvey  Cardell,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Ghreat  Paxton, 
whom  I  saw,  was  a  Cornish  gentleman  who  had  been  farm- 
ing for  eight  years  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  said  that  the 
reason  he  had  left  Cornwall  was  because  the  rents  were  so 
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high  and  the  competition  for  land  there  was  as  bad  as  in 
Ireland.  Ijabour  was  much  more  plentifol  than  it  had  been 
two  or  three  years  before,  when  the  Great  Northern  Bailway 
was  doubling  its  lines,  and  all  available  hands  were  absorbed. 
Then  bricks  were  26s.  a  thousand,  bat  in  1901  they  had 
Men  10s.  or  more,  with  the  result  that  in  one  village  which 
he  knew  near  some  brickworks,  there  were  sixty  cottages  to 
let.  Still  all  the  best  young  people  went,  the  infirm  in  body 
and  mind  staying  behind.  The  cottages  in  his  district  he 
characterised  as  'simply  disgraceful,'  saying  that  the  sani- 
tary laws  were  not  enforced,  and  the  general  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  employ  as  inspectors  those  men  who  would  do  least. 
Most  landlords  had  no  money  to  build  new  cottages,  and  the 
old  ones  fell  down. 

He  did  not  look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  confi- 
dence, and  complained  that  tenants  had  no  security  of  tenure, 
although  it  seemed  to  me,  in  face  of  what  I  heard  of  the  cheap 
rates  at  which  land  could  be  hired  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
the  general  anxiety  on  the  part  of  owners  to  find  suitable  men 
to  farm  it,  that  this  could  scarcely  be  called  a  grievance.  I 
imagine  few  good  tenants  receive  notice  to  quit  in  that  county. 
Mr.  Cardell  made  one  remark  which  struck  me  as  wise.  He 
said  that  what  you  sowed  on  the  land  did  not  much  matter ; 
what  did  matter  was  the  way  you  treated  it  after  it  had  been 
sown. 

Messrs.  John  and  Isaac  Hall,  market-gardeners,  of  Eynes- 
bory,  St.  Neots,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  industry.  They  were  brothers,  and  said  that 
they  began  with  a  rood  of  land  and  i^ought  themselves  big 
men  when  they  had  two  roods.  Then  after  twenty  years 
they  were  working  between  400  and  600  acres,  and,  I  was 
told,  doing  wdl.  Their  own  words  were, '  We  are  making  a 
comfortable  living.'  They  said  there  was  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  farming,  but  those  who  did  the  land  very  well  might 
make  a  little  better  than  a  Uving.  The  best  of  the  market- 
garden  land  near  St.  Neots  fetched  a  rent  of  from  £2  to  dSS 
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the  acre,  and  was  in  demand.  Many  people  also  were  start- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy,  where  the  rents  ran  from 
jC4  to  £6  the  acre,  and  the  market-garden  trade  was  on  the 
increase.  They  did  well.  Labouring  men  in  their  district 
often  had  an  acre  under  erop  and  brought  the  produce  to 
them  (Ihe  Messrs.  Hall),  who  marketed  it  on  their  account. 
Parsley,  they  said,  had  grown  to  a  big  trade,  and  so  had 
Brussels  sprouts.  The  production  of  some  such  vegetables 
might  be  increased,  although  they  did  not  think  that  there 
was  room  for  any  great  development  of  the  industry  in  that 
locality.  They  ought  to  grow  100  acres  of  onions  at  Eynes- 
bury,  but  could  not  find  the  labour  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  ordinary  agricultural  wage  was  16«.  a  week,  but 
men  could  earn  more  than  that  at  piecework.  A  good  many 
of  them  went  away  to  the  towns  in  order  to  enjoy  *  liberty 
and  life,'  and,  said  the  Messrs.  Hall,  '  they  will  starve  in 
London  rather  than  come  back  to  the  land.'  Sandy  was 
badly  off  for  good  cottages,  which  commanded  from  £4  to 
£1  a  year  rent,  the  old  mud  dwellings  being  about  worn  out. 
The  Messrs.  Hall  declared  that  if  forty  new  ones  were 
built  tiiere,  they  would  idl  be  taken  immediately ;  but  at  St. 
Neots  and  Bynesbxuy  there  were  a  good  ms^y  old  cottages 
standing  empty.  At  Buckden,  five  miles  frtttn  St.  Neots,  the 
landowners  would  not  build  cottages  because  they  did  not 
pay,  and  as  the  land  was  good  it  let  without  them. 

In  addition  to  the  vegetables  already  mentioned,  they 
grew  early  potatoes^  onions,  marrows,  &c.,  with  the  help  of 
London  manure,  which  cost  them  1^.  6d.  a  ton  to  buy,  and 
2«.  10(2.  a  ton  to  carry.  They  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
their  business  the  marketing  had  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  growing,  and  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  money 
should  know  the  men  whom  they  employed  tosdl  their  stuff 
upon  commission.  The  year  of  1901  was,  the  Messrs.  Kail 
said,  very  bad  owing  to  the  drought,  so  bad  indeed  that  not 
more  than  100  tons  were  going  away,  where  the  normal 
amount  would  be  300  ;  indeed,  there  was  not  much  above, 
say,  two-fifths  of  a  crop. 
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While  staying  with  my  cooaixi,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  at 
Huntingdon  I  aaw  Tarioas  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Cranfield,  senior,  whose  great  farms, 
extending,  I  believe,  over  thousands  of  acres,  were  then  for 
the  most  part  carried  on  by  his  sons  and  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Cranfield,  whose  actiTe  connection  with  the  industry 
had  ceased,  and  who,  therefore,  might  be  presumed  to  speak 
of  it  with  complete  impartiahty,  during  the  past  half^century 
or  longer  had  held  farms  in  no  fewer  than  five  counties. 
He  took  a  most  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  agriculture, 
and  said  that  all  the  prosperous  upland  farmers  of  that 
neighbourhood,  by  which  he  meant  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  retire,  could  be  counted  on  his  fingers.  Of  the 
new  race  of  farmer  he  had  a  poor  opinion-— of  course  with 
exceptions.  Many  of  them,  he  declared,  took  land  without 
Bofficient  capital,  '^£10  an  acre  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is 
nearer  10«.  an  acre ;  sold  all  they  could  get  off  it,  and  called 
it  farming.'  Mr.  Cranfield  called  it  land-skinning,  which,  he 
said,  was  an  art  thoroughly  understood  in  that  and  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Even  at  the  prefvailing  prices  he  held  that 
wheat  paid  better  than  any  other  com  crop,  but  of  grass, 
said  that  it  was  useless,  adding,  *  If  you  can  tell  me  how  to 
dribble  milk  (i.e.  keep  cows)  at  5^(2.  a  gallon,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you.'  He  declared  that  if  the  increased 
cost  of  labour  was  added  to  the  rent,  the  two  together  were 
higher  than  ever  they  had  been. 

As  for  the  labour,  there  was  everything  in  the  world  to 
take  it  away,  although  it  could  still  be  found  by  those  who 
gave  a  higher  wage  than  others.  But  what,  queried  Mr. 
Granfield,  is  the  use  of  paying  money  that  you  have  not 
earned  ?  His  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  sooner  or  later 
most  of  the  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation  and  be  used  as 
stock-runs.  He  said  that  he  had  told  us  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  he  thought,  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  in 
my  opinion,  if  I  may  set  it  up  against  that  of  a  gentleman  of 
such  vast  experience,  his  views  were  too  pessimistic. 

At  Buckden,  where  the  soil  is  clay  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil, 
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four  miles  from  Huntingdon,  I  went  over  the  great  farmii  of 
Mr.  Henry  Cranfield,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  whose  views 
I  have  jnst  recorded.  Mr.  Cranfield,  junior,  held  2,220  acres, 
in  the  working  of  which  je24,000  of  capital  were  invested. 
He  told  us  that  on  an  average  perhaps  he  made  jCI.OOO  a 
year,  I  understood,  of  profit.  Now  if  1,000  is  about  4  pa:  oent. 
interest  on  if24,000,  which  interest  could  be  earned  by 
judicious  investment  of  capital  in  safe  securities.  Therefore 
Mr.  Cranfield  received  no  return  at  all  for  his  skill  and 
labour.  Still  he  was  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  many 
farmers,  and,  as  he  remarked,  the  position  of  his  landlord  was 
worse  than  his  own,  since  the  tenant  could  go  out  of  the 
business,  but  the  landlord  could  not.  I  understood  that  these 
farms  were  held  under  the  EcdesiasticiU  GommissionerB.  In 
1873  they  seem  to  have  commanded  a  rent  of  lOs.  the  aore, 
but  in  the  bad  times,  although  they  were  not  bound  to  do  so, 
since  the  tenant  held  under  lease,  the  Commissioners  reduced 
it  to  Q8s. 

Mr.  Henry  Cranfield  said  that  the  rural  exodus  from 
those  parts  had  lessened  in  severity  in  the  previous  five  yeaars. 
In  that  parish  the  men  did  not  go  away  much  ;  they  shifted 
into  the  employ  of  the  local  bricklayers.  Personally  he  had 
only  lost  two  men,  who  went  to  the  railway,  and  they  were 
back  in  six  months'  time.  Notwithstanding  all  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  at  an  average  price  of  S2«.  an  acre, 
his  labour  cost  him  more  than  it  had  cost  his  forbears 
fifty  years  earlier.  He  was  glad  that  the  labourers  should 
be  better  ofi^  but  he  would,  he  confessed,  like  to  '  grade  up ' 
with  them. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Huntingdonshire  farm,  there 
was  one  of  100  acres  of  grass  in  Leicestershire,  to  which  his 
cattle  went  to  finish  after  they  had  been  worked  up  in  the 
yards.  This  farm  his  father  bought  for  £80  the  acre,  and 
after  its  purchase  was  offered  £100  the  acre.  Now  it  was, 
he  said,  worth  about  £40  the  acre  only,  Leicestershire  having 
been  very  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Wheat  was  still  his 
best  crop ;  in  a  bad  year  he  grew  about  1,800  quarters,  and 
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m  a  good  one  2)200.    He  also  raised  a  quantity  of  clover 
seed ;  in  1900  jSl^OOO  worth,  and  in  1899  iSl.SOO  worth. 

Upon  compnlsory  education  Mr.  Cranfield  held  strong 
views,  believing  that  on  the  whole  it  was  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  England,  and  that  it  was  a  form  of  coercion 
worse  than  anything  that  Ireland  had  ever  experienced.  In 
education  itself  he  had  every  faith,  but  he  thought  that  the 
responsibility  of  applying  it  should  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  parents.  The  labouring  and  artisan  classes  had  been  given 
the  franchise  and  were  politically  equal  to  anyone  in  the 
land.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  dictated  to  as  to  the  amount 
of  education  which  they  must  or  must  not  give  to  their 
children  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  which  they  and  they  alone  had 
the  right  to  judge. 

The  argument  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  I  imagine, 
scarcely  likely  to  find  acceptance  now-a-days.  I  think  also 
that  I  see  two  answers.  First,  that  by  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise  these  classes  have  in  the  main  declared  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  compulsory  education ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  a  principle  of  law  that  individuals  should  allow  their 
private  whim  or  opinion  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Until  recently  this  was  recognised  even  in  such  a 
matter  as  compulsory  vaccination,  although  it  is  true  that 
if  vaccination  is  no  more  to  be  enforced  because  it  excites 
prejudice,  it  would  seem  logical  that  universal  education 
should  not  be  enforced  for  a  similax  reason.  Doubtless  there 
are  as  many  conscientious  objectors  to  compulsory  learning 
88  to  calf  lymph. 

Of  cottages  Mr.  Cranfield  said  that  in  his  neighboxurhood 
there  were  plenty ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
roral  population  in  some  places,  more  than  there  existed 
inhabitants  to  fill  them.  He  added  that  he  could  show  us 
land  in  Huntingdonshire  nearly  as  derelict  as  that  in  some 
parts  of  Essex.  Mr.  Henry  Cranfield  declared  that  in  farming, 
as  in  other  businesses,  the  man  who  made  money  was  he 
who  adapted  his  education  and  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment ;  that  every  man  should  understand  tbe  profession 
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he  was  to  follow  before  he  was  twenty ;  and  that  no  man 
could  be  a  master  of  other  men  unless  he  had  learned  his 
business '  top  and  bottom '  in  his  youth.  He  himself  had  been 
foreman  over  1,100  acres  before  he  came  of  age.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  these  sayings,  although  they 
may  admit  of  qualification.  Certainly  it  appears  to  me  that 
young  men,  especially  those  of  the  upper  classes,  do  not  tium 
their  attention  to  the  busmess  of  life  sufficiently  soon.  At 
two  or  three  and  twenty  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
with  minds  quite  undetermined  as  to  their  careers.  Very 
possibly  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  our  long-drawn*out 
system  of  college  training  and  its  example,  which  in  many 
instances,  at  any  rate,  only  advantages  those  who  are  bom  to 
be  rich,  or  to  enter  the  Church,  the  Bar,  and  politics. 

Most  of  Mr.  Cranfield's  land  was  what  is  called  Woodland 
clay,  which  is,  I  suppose,  although  I  am  not  quite  dear  upon 
the  point,  clay  that  was  once  covered  with  forest.  Of  this 
soil  he  said  that  there  was  no  halfway  house  with  it ;  you 
must  either  farm  it  properly,  or  leave  it  alone.  Its  great 
drawback  is  its  tendency  to  crack,  sometimes  down  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  These  cracks  sever  the  roots  of  the 
crops  and  grasses  and  kill  them,  letting  in  both  froat  and 
drought.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  here  it  was  so 
difficult  to  lay  down  pastures ;  but  Mr.  Cranfield  supposed 
that  the  good  old  meadows  had  got  such  a  hold  in  the 
course  of  years  that  they  were  able  to  overcome  the  damage. 

On  this  land  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  eurly  with  the 
ploughings  &c.  so  as  to  catch  it  when  it  was  fit  to  work. 
Mr.  Cranfield's  swedes  were  Strawsonised  to  kill  the  fly,  one 
gallon  of  paraffin  being  used  pel:  acre.  Both  the  swedes 
and  the  kohl-rabi  received  4  cwt.  of  superphosphates  per 
acre,  while  to  the  mangold  of  the  Golden  Tankard  variety 
were  given  twelve  or  fourteen  tons  of  farmyard  manure.  A 
portion  of  one  huge  field  of  260  acres  was  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Alsike  clover-seed.  The  wheat  here,  which 
was  of  the  Square-head  variety,  was  light,  and  the  becms 
were  lousy  owing  to  the  severe  drought.    The  oats  WQ^ 
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Garkm's  Abundance.  I  observed  that  the  field-gates  were 
made  very  wide  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  steam  colti- 
▼ators  which  Mr.  Cranfield  used.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
part  of  the  connty  stmck  me  as  flat  and  rather  drear,  its 
wide  expanse  being  broken  only  by  the  hedgerow  pollards, 
which  here  were  called  '  doddles/ 

In  driving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Giafham,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  land  that  had  been  laid 
down  to  grass.  It  was  very  poor,  and  fetched,  Mr.  Cranfield 
said,  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre  rent.  Also  we  passed  a  gravel  farm 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  which  was  much  burnt 
up.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Cranfield  kept  any  cows, 
at  least  I  saw  none,  but  of  sheep  he  had  no  fewer  than  2,000 
in  summer.  He  was  no  believer  in  small-holdings,  which 
he  said,  only  succeed  in  the  fen-lands.  To  ask  people  to  take 
up  such  tenancies  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  ask  them  to  go  into 
slavery.  Thus  there  was  a  smart  man  in  that  neighbourhood 
who  had  six  acres.  He  just  lived,  but  there  was  no  one  in 
creation  who  worked  so  hard.  Lord  Wantage  had  taken  a 
{ami  from  a  tenant  and  cut  it  up  into  two-acre  plots.  Now 
the  fanner  was  to  have  them  back  for  two  years  for  nothing. 
Cultivation  of  the  land  was  the  most  depressed  industry  in 
England,  and  it  was  foolish  to  want  to  keep  small  people  at 
80  bad  a  business. 

I  can  only  say  that  these  opinions,  which  are  shared  by 
many  large  farmers  and  others,  do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  I  have  collected  on  the  matter 
which  may  be  read  in  these  pages.  If  the  lot  of  the  small- 
holder is  'slavery,'  at  least  it  is  a  form  of  bondage  into 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  enter,  hard  as  he  knows  that  the 
work  will  be.  As  Mr.  Manning,  of  Toseland,  had  said  to 
me  a  day  or  two  before,  even  if  from  land  that  is  not  very 
kindly  or  suitable  to  his  purpose,  the  httle  man  does  not  on 
an  average  earn  much  more  than  an  agricultural  labourer 
'he'd  sooner  be  on  his  own.' 

How  rich  in  history  is  our  English  countryside !  Next 
to  the  Priory  where  we  were  staying  in  the  quaint  little 
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town  of  Huntingdon,  stood  the  honae  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  bom  ;  and  the  brewery  whereof  onr  hoBt,  Mr. 
Herbert  Jones,  is  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  managed,  and  I 
think,  owned,  by  Bobert  Cromwell,  the  father  of  the  Protector. 
Not  far  off  in  Northamptonshire  are  the  ruins  of  Fothering- 
gay  Castle,  where  Mary  Stuart  met  her  fate,  and  in  the 
Churoh  of  All  Saints  her  body  rested  a  while  when  James  I. 
moved  it  from  Peterborough  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Here, 
too,  lay  Catherine  of  Arragon  on  her  road  to  burial  at 
Petwborough  Cathedral,  while  at  Eimbolton  Castle,  eleven 
miles  distant,  she  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

At  Eimbolton  we  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Davies  Cooke,  who  manages  the  prc^perty  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  some  16,000  acres  of  land.  He  said  that  the 
position  was  better  than  it  had  been,  and  the  rents,  including 
those  of  the  fen-lands,  were  well  paid.  The  uplands  fetched 
from  10«.  to  lis.  only,  but  in  Huntingdon  they  were  not 
burdened  with  much  tithe.  Since  the  good  time  the  rentals 
on  this  property  had  fallen  about  80  per  cent.  Mr.  Cooke 
thought  that  the  seaaon  of  1901  was  about  the  worst  on 
record  owing  to  the  drought ;  even  the  shocking  year  of  1893 
was  not  so  bad.  Tenants  were  not  plentiful,  and  unless  it 
was  in  very  good  order,  it  was  difficult  to  let  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  which  was  the  average  size  of  those  on  the  estate. 

Small  farms  of  200  acres  let  more  readily.  Imduding 
the  park-farm,  and  home  land,  they  had  8,000  acres  in  hand, 
among  which  were  three  holdings  they  had  taken  over  of 
late  years.  With  labour  Mr.  Cooke  said  he  had  no  trouble 
at  all ;  in  fact  they  had  never  been  better  off  than  in  1901. 
Very  often  the  tenants  did  not  keep  the  men  enqiloyed  all 
the  year  round ;  those  who  did  so  had  plenty  of  hands.  In 
that  neighbourhood  the  tendency  wa3  for  the  people  to  oome 
back  to  the  land,  and  the  young  men  did  not  go  away  so  fast 
as  they  used  to  do. 

Their  soil  was  clay  with  a  blue  clay  and  gault  subsoil,  but 
they  had  to  depend  upon  surface  water,  which  was  difficult 
to  come  by.    They  reared  and  bought  calves,  selling  out 
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Qie  heifers  as  downcalyera  and  the  bullocks  to  fat  .at  two  or 
thiee  years  old.  Their  ewe  flocks  were  Lincolnsand  Hamp- 
shires,  and  their  usual  shift  was  wheat,  beans,  wheat  again, 
barley  or  oats,  with  seeds  to  follow,  the  white  straw  crops  being 
dressed  with  superphosphates  and  crushed  bones.  Mr.  Cooke 
thought  that  the  landlords,  whose  pockets  must  bear  the 
pinch  of  the  times,  had  suffered  more  than  the  tenants,  who 
were  apt,  howeyer,  to  expect  too  much  out  of  their  farms. 

At  Kimbolton  I  visited  the  Board  school,  where  we 
saw  the  scholars  at  their  lessons.  Mr.  Samuel  Denton,  the 
Bchoohnaster,  said  that  his  average  attendance  was  seventy- 
three  children  and  forty  infiints,  the  population  of  the  place, 
which  had  fallen  somewhat,  being  918.  Of  those  who  had 
passed  through  his  hands  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
remained  upon  the  land,  and  the  girls  also  went  away.  Still, 
his  theory  was  that  they  would  come  back  to  the  country,  of 
which  their  common  sense  would  show  them  the  advan- 
tages, as  it  was  more  healthy  and  lees  expensive  than  the 
town.  Taking  the  average  he  could  not  complain  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  children.  He  said,  however,  that  the  lad 
who  went  out  to  do  odd  jobs  on  the  land  was  not  worth  his 
salt  whan  he  returned  to  the  school.  He  became  machine- 
like and  did  not  progress.  His  intelligence  was  blunted 
and  he  ceased  to  use  his  brain.  He  found  that  the  lads 
about  the  land  were  stupid:  they  had  to  work  hard  and 
took  no  thought  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  whereas  those 
who  went  to  cycle  fiictories  were  sharpened  up  and  improved. 

In  this  school  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
agricultural  teacfaingy  through  object  lessons,  experiments  in 
elementary  science,  instruction  on  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  in  basket  making  ftc.  Mr.  Denton  said  that  the  cottages 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  poor  and  scarce,  as  the  old  ones 
weie  not  kept  in  repair  and  tumbled  down.  He  told  me  also 
that  there  was  a  boot  &ctory  in  the  village  which  had  been 
constructed  to  employ  120  hands,  but  I  gathered  that  it  had 
not  been  altogether  successful. 

After  going  aver  the  church,  a  fine  building  which  con- 
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tains  some  interesting  monoments  to  various  members  of 
the  Montagn  family,  we  drove  on  to  visit  Mr.  Fairy,  of  the 
Priory  Farm.  Mr.  Fairy  held  440  acres,  of  which  half  weie 
old  grass,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  osoal  proportion.  His 
soil  was  woodland  clay  with  a  chalky  marl  subsoil,  and  he 
said  that  it  required  a  sprinkle  of  manure  every  year.  He 
told  me  that  the  difference  between  woodland  and  ordinary 
clay  was  that  the  former  is  lighter  and  contains  more  vege- 
table matter ;  also  it  does  not  set  like  the  common  clay.  He 
farmed  on  a  four-course  shift — &Uow,  barley,  clover  or  beans, 
wheat — and  sometimes  took  two  white  crops  in  succession. 
Sainfoin  he  found  went  off  on  his  land,  and  he  intended  to 
grow  lucerne  in  its  place.  On  this  soil  he  said  that  bush 
drains  were  ineffectual  and  that  pipes  were  always  used.  Of 
labourers  he  had  enough,  all  of  them  young  fellows,  but  said 
that  he  '  would  back  the  old  men  to  do  their  work  better  than 
the  young  ones.*  Mr.  Fairy  believed  that  nine  farmers  out 
of  ten  lost  money  in  1900,  and  that  1901  would  be  almost  as 
bad  a  season  as  1893.  He  had  twenty*five  head  of  cattle, 
for  which  he  really  did  not  know  how  to  find  grass,  and  at 
the  neighbouring  markets  half-fatted  bullocks  were  being 
sold  for  what  they  would  fetch,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
feed. 

Leaving  Mr.  Fairy,  Mr.  Oooke  drove  us  to  see  the  steam- 
cultivator  breaking  up  a  great  field  that  had  been  down  to 
grass  for  fourteen  years.  This  land  was  so  hard  that  no 
horse-plough  could  touch  it,  and  even  now,  going  over  it 
for  the  second  time,  the  resistless  steam-hauled  cultivator 
laboured  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  dragging  up  lumps  of 
dry  clay  as  large  as  a  man's  body.  The  pasturage  which 
was  being  broken  up  was  said  to  have  been  bad,  and  examin- 
ing the  clods  I  could  see  that  the  grass  roots  had  not  entered 
into  them  to  any  depth.  The  cost  of  this  steam  cultivation, 
the  land  being  twice  gone  over,  was  said  to  be  10s.  an  acre 
and  coal. 

On  this  part  of  the  estate  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
were  well  done  and  looked  as  promising  as  any  crops  I  had 
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seen  in  England  that  season,  the  fens  alone  excepted,  bnt 
the  roots  were  thin  and  the  spring  beans  a  lost  crop.  One 
of  Mr.  Cooke's  bailifb,  I  think  his  name  was  Mr.  Whit«, 
said  also  that  there  had  been  practically  no  hay. 

The  aspect  of  these  Huntingdonshire  uplands  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Eastern  Ciounties,  bat  the 
pastures  ore  fringed  with  elms  growing  in  fences  left  thick 
and  taU  to  shelter  stock.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
hedges  bordering  arable  fields  seemed  to  be  kept  in  fair 
order.  Although  the  view  is  often  extensiye,  in  character 
intermediate  between  those  which  are  common  to  Norfolk 
and  Wiltshire,  it  could  not  be  called  interesting,  at  any  rate 
in  the  season  of  1901.  Whether  joumejring  by  road  or  rail 
tiie  traveller  beheld  a  singularly  unvaried  scene:  wide 
stretches  of  mellowing  com  flanked  with  coverts,  fences  in 
the  far  distance  dotted  with  elms,  and  a  flat  sameness  of 
surface  which  was  wearying  to  the  eye.  In  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood hundreds  of  acres  ot  land  had  gone  down  to  grass, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  pasture  thus  formed  seemed  nearly 
worthless  and  gave  a  somewhat  barren  aspect  to  the  country- 
side. Still,  although  I  saw  no  really  rich  lands,  these 
districts  of  Huntingdonshire  are  undoubtedly  fertile,  and  in 
the  years  of  drought  had  not  suffered  to  the  same  extent  as 
many  lighter  soils.  Thus  one  field  was  pointed  out  to  me 
which  was  said  in  a  recent  year  to  have  grown  no  less  than 
fifty-six  bushels,  or  seven  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre — an 
enormous  crop. 

At  Bluntisham,  near  St.  Ives,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  I 
visited  Mr.  Tebbutt,  J.P.,  who  managed  a  Bank  and  his  large 
farm  with  equal  success,  as  indeed  he  might  be  expected  to 
do  after  an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
Here  at  Bluntisham  were  many  fruit  gardens,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  large  number  of  small-holdings.  Mr.  Tebbutt 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  industry  in  this  district,  and  some  of 
his  orchards,  planted  thirty  years  ago,  are  very  fine,  especially 
one  that  contains  a  splendid  grove  of  Bigarreau  cherries, 
of  which  the  fruit  was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  flavour. 
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This  orchard,  which  had  gooseberries  beneath  the  trees, 
cost  £80  an  acre  to  set,  and  was,  I  think,  let  at  £5  the  acre. 
Also  there  were  apple  trees,  bat  these  did  not  seem  to  do 
so  well  as  the  cherries.  In  1901 1  noticed  that  their  prodnoe 
was  very  small  in  size.  Up  to  the  present  the  fruit  in  this 
district  has  been  remunerative,  bnt  Mr.  Tebbutt  said  he 
saw  signs  that  its  culture  was  being  overdone,  although 
doubtless  it  is  still  a  great  mainstay  to  the  small-holder. 

The  soil  varies,  Oxford  clay  to  an  unknown  depth  being 
the  subsoil.  Where  the  clay  had  been  scooped  out  by 
water  and  no  alluvial  deposited  it  is  poorest.  Where  alluvial 
has  been  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  it  is  richest. 
Where  gravel  has  been  deposited  in  the  plaoe  of  the  alluvial 
it  is  '  sharp '  and  liable  to  bum.  Fruit  is  only  grown  on 
the  best  of  these  lands,  but  their  extent  is  limited.  Thus, 
out  of  a  total  of  8,000  acres  in  Bhmtisham  only  some  10 
per  cent,  were  under  fruit.  The  prevailing  rents  for  fen  and 
skirt  lands  were  about  80«.  an  acre-^they  used  to  be  60s. — for 
agricultural  uplands  from  10s.  to  26«.  the  acze,  according  to 
position  and  quality ;  and  for  good  grass  land  about  45s.  an 
acre. 

Speaking  generally,  farm  rentals  had  oome  down  40  per 
cent.,  and  selling  values  in  proportion.  Mr.  Tebbutt  was, 
however,  still  a  believer  in  the  future  of  land,  if  bought  with 
discretion  at  present  prices,  for  he  stated  that  whenever 
he  had  money  he  purchased  land  as  an  investment.  Still 
he  thought  that  the  outlook  was  bad  for  landlords,  but  that 
although  a  great  many  formers  had  gone  under,  and  they 
were  not  prosperous,  on  the  whole  this  class  were  struggling 
along,  and  had  not  given  way  to  despair.  In  the  last  resort 
the  refuge  of  the  owner  must  be  to  let  the  land  go  down  to 
grass.  In  his  opinion  nine-tenths  of  it  could  be  treated  thus 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  would  make  as  good  a  rent 
as  pasture  as  it  did  under  the  plough,  with  corn  selling 
at  26s.  the  quarter.  As  an  Englishman  he  would  lament 
this  for  the  sake  of  the  country  districts,  which  will  then  be 
depopulated,  but  speaking  personally  as  a  farmer  he  was 
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indifferent.  To  cease  growing  wheat,  he  added,  is  bad ;  bnt 
to  oease  growing  coimtrymen  is  worse.  In  the  past  labour 
had  been  a  very  great  difficulty  in  Blontisham  and  its 
neighbourhood,  but  since  the  Peterborough  brickworks  had 
ceased  to  be  so  prosperous,  more  was  availaUe.  Still  the 
population  declined,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  was,  Mr.  Tebbutt  said,  only  half  what  it  had  been. 

Here  I  quote  his  words :  '  What  I  feel  to  be  the  most 
serious  thing  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  young  skilled 
labour."  He  thought  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  exodus 
could  be  met  was  by  a  radical  alteration  in  our  education 
laws,  and  like  other  gentlemen  in  this  county  with  whom  I 
spoke,  among  whom  I  have  akeady  quoted  Mr.  Henry 
Granfield,  objected  altogether  to  the  system  of  compulsory 
leaniing.  What  he  advocated  was  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
enforced  in  Switzeriand  and  Australia,  under  which  boys 
devote  their  winters  to  book  work  and  their  sunmiers  to  the 
land.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  his  experience,  unless  a  boy 
begins  to  labour  in  the  fields  at  about  the  age  of  ten,  he  wiU 
never  labour  there,  since  betwe^i  ten  and  twelve  he  acquires 
a  bias  which  is  unchangeable,  and  will  last  him  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Tebbutt  himself  began  on  the  farm  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and  by  fourteen  had  a  good  insight  into  agriculture.  His 
foreman  also,  Mr.  Warren,  whom  he  described  as  one  of 
the  most  skilfal  in  the  county,  began  at  nine.  He  added 
emphatically  that  unless  a  child  begins  to  learn  farm  duties 
while  he  is  still  so  small  that  *he  has  to  climb  into  the 
manger  to  put  a  collar  on  a  horse,  he  won't  stick  to  the 
land.' 

Mr.  Tebbutt  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  convincing  the  community  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  change  in  our  educational  progranmie. 
The  belief,  however,  is  one  which  I  do  not  share  Leaving 
the  merits  of  the  question  undiscussed,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  matters  of  education  are  in  the  main  settled 
by  the  will  of  the  cities.  Although  they  may  talk  of  it  as 
desirable  in  the  abstract,  do  the  cities  really  wish  that  the 
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rural  population  should  be  kept  in  the  rural  districts?  Do 
they  not  need  young  and  healthy  rustics  to  refresh  their  tired 
blood  and  to  be  used  up  in  their  ceaseless  mills  ?  I  cannot 
say.  Still  I  have  my  doubts  upon  the  matter.  When  I 
put  this  yiew  of  it  to  Mr.  Tebbutt,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  replied  that  if  the  country  would  have  it  so,  the  country 
must  take  the  consequences. 

After  we  had  finished  our  conversation  we  drove  round 
Mr.  Tebbutt's  farm  of  600  acres,  some  of  it  his  own  property 
and  some  of  it  hired.  First  we  visited  a  block  of  new 
cottages  which  he  had  just  built  at  a  cost  of  under  jS400 
a  pair.  They  were  very  excellent  dwellings,  erected  with 
much  taste,  containing  three  bed  and  two  sitting  rooms. 
The  great  point  about  them  was  that  they  were  roofed  with 
that  best  of  thatching  material,  sedge,  which  is  warm  in 
winter  and  very  cool  in  summer,  as  I  proved  by  visiting 
the  top  rooms  on  that  scorching  day.  If  properly  protected 
against  nesting  birds  with  fine  m^hed  wire,  this  sedge  is 
most  durable;  indeed,  some  of  it  in  use  upon  these  roo& 
had  abready  done  service  for,  I  think,  fifty  years  upon 
another  building,  and  as  the  accompanjring  illustration 
shows,  still  looked  as  good  as  on  the  day  that  it  was  cut. 
Of  course  its  drawback  is  the  liability  to  fire,  but,  as  Mr. 
Tebbutt  pointed  out,  there  was  no  record  in  his  neighbour- 
hood of  any  life  being  lost  through  such  an  accident. 

One  half  of  Mr.  Tebbutt's  600  acres  were  under 
grass,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  laid  down  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  were  doing  well.  He  raised  a 
good  many  colts,  and  about  sixty  calves  a  year:  most  of 
these  he  grazed  and  sold  out  to  the  butcher  fat.  His  fen- 
land,  of  which  he  had  a  large  proportion,  is  of  the  allavial, 
not  the  peat,  variety,  and  grew  very  good  crops.  Thus  we 
saw  one  field  of  oats  taken  after  peas,  of  which  the  esti- 
mated yield  was  no  less  than  seven  quarters  to  the  acre. 
Presently  we  came  to  an  enclosure  of  seven  acres  of 
osiers,  a  crop  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing, also  grown  upon  rather  dry  alluvial  fen,  which  is. 
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howeyer,  sometimes  flooded  in  winter.  They  were  of  two 
sorts— the  Cardinal  or  red-barked  osier,  which  is  used  for 
tying,  and  the  large  Glibskin  or  green-barked  osier,  which  is 
nsed  for  basket-making.  To  plant  osiers  the  land  should 
first  be  thoronghly  cleaned  from  twitch  and  other  weeds. 
After  this  the  cuttings  may  be  set  at  a  low  cost,  each  slip 
20  in  from  its  neighbour,  great  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  planted  in  absolutely  straight  lines  so  that  the  horse-hoe 
con  be  worked  between  them.  They  come  into  full  bearing 
at  three  years  old,  and  are  then  sold  to  the  buyer  as  they 
stand.  The  price  in  1901  was  low,  only  £1  an  acre,  owing, 
as  usual,  to  foreign  competition. 

It  seems  that  we  cannot  make  baskets  as  cheaply  in  Eng- 
land as  they  do  upon  the  Contin^it  because  of  our  higher 
rate  of  wages,  therefore  the  demand  for  British  osiers  is 
lesflening.  Mr.  Tebbutt  cut  his  osiers  himself,  as  this  is  apt 
to  be  done  very  carelessly  by  the  buyer,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  are  injured.  Osiers  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
frosts  when  the  shoots  start  into  life,  also  by  black  fly, 
with  the  result  in  either  case  that  the  rods  get  a  '  kink,' 
which  detracts  from  their  value.  Once  planted,  however, 
they  stand  for  a  long  while,  probably  twenty  years. 

Thistles  are  a  great  plague  upon  these  low-lying  meadows ; 
when  we  were  there  they  were  being  mowed  down  with  a 
machine,  to  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the 
pastures.  Passing  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  which  had  been 
treated  with  manure  and  superphosphates,  we  went  down 
a  drove  to  a  field  of  stiff  alluvial  clay,  which  was  being 
fallowed  upon  Mr.  Tebbutt's  own  system.  In  1900  it  was 
under  clover  and  mixed  grasses,  whose  fibrous  roots  pene- 
trate and  break  up  the  soil.  Having  been  heavily  fed  until 
June  1,  1901,  it  was  steam-ploughed  and  left  rough,  and 
now  we  could  see  how  the  action  of  the  baking  sun,  helped 
by  that  of  the  clover  roots,  was  crumbling  the  tough  clods 
to  powder,  which,  when  the  autumn  rains  had  fallen,  must 
have  made  a  fine  and  fertile  seed  bed. 

Mr.  Tebbutt's   parting  axiom  is  worth  reporting.    He 
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said :  '  Selling  straw  and  hay  ofiF  the  land  is  like  selling  coal 
out  of  it.  In  both  oases  it  exhausts  the  capital  valne  of  the 
pzoperty.'  It  would  be  well  in  these  days  of  the  new  agri- 
culture if  more  fiumers  took  this  fact  to  heart.  He  also 
gave  me  a  local  version,  which  he  said  was  ancient,  of  a  well- 
known  agricultural  jest.    Here  it  is : 

Qnoih  his  landlord  to  Thomas, '  Tour  rent  I  must  raise, 

I*m  so  plagnily  pinohed  for  the  pel£* 
Quoth  Tom  to  his  landlord,  *  Tour  hononr*s  main  good, 

For  I  never  can  raise  it  myself  I ' 

Another  large  farmer  of  fen  and  other  land  in  Hunting- 
donshire, who  preferred  to  remain  anonymous,  said  that 
at  one  time  he  held  3,000  acres,  but  was  glad  to  say  that 
he  had  reduced  his  area.  The  best  fen-lands  in  that  part 
of  England  lay,  he  declared,  between  March  and  Wisbedi,  a 
district  where  the  farming  was  wonderfully  good.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  fen-land  paid  to  work.  He  began  with 
200  acres,  and  between  1868  and  1878  had  ten  good  years, 
but  he  had  made  plenty  of  money  since  that  time.  He 
knew  several  men  who  had  done  well ;  thus  <me  bought  a 
farm  for  £12,000  made  out  of  potatoes,  another  was  worth 
£10,000,  and  so  on.  But  to  be  successful  a  man  must  have 
good  land  at  £1  an  acre  rent,  plenty  of  money,  and  a  sound 
headpiece.  On  the  poor,  strong  lands  bethought  that  fann- 
ing would  come  to  an  end,  prices  were  so  low  azid  the  labour 
was  so  costly  and  troublesome.  Still  fen-lands  took  more 
labour  than  the  high-lands.  When  he  had  ploughed  there 
he  had  not  done,  he  must  roll,  and  hairow,  and  roll 
again.  The  willow  weed,  for  the  most  part,  grew  upon 
badly  drained  land.  The  all-round  rent  was  88^.  an  acre, 
putting  the  arable  at  26^.,  with  2a.  6<f.  internal  drainage  rate, 
and  the  grass  at  £2.  That  of  1901  was  the  summer  which 
suited  the  fens.  They  wanted  a  dry  cold  May,  for  if  the  May 
was  wet  weeds  grew  like  cucumbers,  and  tiie  barley  went 
down  afterwards.  Of  wheat  they  could  harvest  five  quarters 
or  more  per  acre,  and  of  barley  six  or  seven  quarters. 

His  potatoes,  of  which  he  had  thirty  or  forty  acres,  were 
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Up-to-Datee.  They  were  a  speculative  crop,  but  many  who 
had  grown  them  in  the  Fens  had  made  fortunes.  Mangold 
and  kohl-rabi  did  well ;  that  season  his  were  the  best  he  had 
seen  for  years.  During  the  winter  he  had  sold  600  fat  sheep 
which  np  to  March  fetched  good  money,  but  after  that  were 
low.  He  belieyed  that  the  fen  farmers,  whose  hope  was  sun- 
shine, were  as  prosperous  and  did  as  well  as  ever,  as  there 
was  plenty  of  staff  such  as  hay  and  straw  which  they  were 
allowed  to  sell  now  that  could  not  be  sold  in  the  old  days. 
The  manurial  value  that  was  thus  lost  to  the  land  they  re- 
placed by  artificials.  Wet  seas<ms,  however,  were  their  ruin : 
it  was  rain  that  broke  them.  A  report  from  my  informant, 
were  it  obtainable,  upon  the  condition  of  this  district  after 
the  wet  summer  and — ^in  the  Fens  at  any  rate — difficult  and 
disastrous  harvest  of  1902,  would,  I  imagine,  give  much 
point  to  this  remark. 

He  had  one  son  who  held  a  strong  upland  farm  which  he 
worked  on  the  four-course  system  at  a  rent  of  10^.  the  acre ; 
he  was  doing  fairly  well ;  but  another  son  on  a  sharp-land 
form  had  done  badly  for  the  last  yeitf  or  so.  Upland  farming 
did  not  enable  a  man  to  make  money.  If  he  really  wanted 
to  lose  money,  however,  he  should  go  into  a  grazing  farm. 
He  had  given  up  one  that  he  held  at  a  rent  of  about  ISs,  an 
acre,  good  land  and  nearly  all  grass,  because  it  did  not  pay. 
The  dry  seasons  killed  him,  and  when  the  flies  were  about  in 
that  country,  the  cattle  would  not  do.  He  held  that  com, 
sheep,  and  horses,  if  you  were  lucky  with  them,  paid  better 
than  anything  else ;  indeed  for  his  part  he  would  sooner  grow 
wheat  at  iSl  a  quarter— it  paid  at  80«.-^than  beef  at  6«.  a 
stone. 

He  had  never  been  short  of  labour  in  his  life.  8ome 
fanners  would  not  pay  their  men  ^lough,  and  some  '  messed 
them  about/  Still  nearly  all  the  young  men  went  away, 
leaving  the  old  ones  behind.  Their  wages  were  15«.,  14«,  and 
a  few  at  ISs. ;  foremen  £1,  horsemen  16^.,  with  a  house,  a 
rood  of  potato  ground,  and  a  ton  of  coal.  On  his  fen  farm  he 
had  two  good  cottages,  and  tiiree  that  were  tumble-down  in 
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whioh  he  could  not  persuade  men  to  live.  Cottages  in  his 
opinion  were  the  croz  of  the  labour  question.  With  good 
houses,  good  water,  and  pigsties,  plenty  of  men  could  still  be 
hired.  The  question  for  the  future  was,  Could  farmers  afford 
the  wages  which  were  demanded,  as  the  land  really  was  un- 
able to  pay  more  ? 

This  gentleman  quoted  the  following  instance  of  the 
difference  in  return  between  a  wet  and  a  dry  year  in  the 
Fens.  In  a  wet  season  a  ten-acre  field  of  barley  fell  down 
and  went  rotten,  all  that  was  harvested  from  it  being  thirty- 
eight  coombs  of  damaged  grain.  With  this  grain  nineteen 
and  a  half  acres  were  sown  in  the  following  dry  year,  which 
yielded  166  quarters  of  barley  that  fetched  82«.  a  quarter. 
His  sons  had  some  of  the  same  seed,  which  was  of  the  Gold- 
thorpe  strain,  and  from  it  both  of  them  raised  good  crops, 
showing  that  its  quality  and  productiyeness  had  not  been 
impaired  by  the  damp. 

Mr.  Arthur  Qeorge  Dilley,  of  the  firm  of  Dilley,  Son  & 
Bead,  auctioneers  and  land  agents,  Huntingdon,  said  he  did 
not  think  that  the  agricultural  position  was  satisfactory. 
Huntingdonshire  was  a  wheat-growing  county,  and  the 
question  was  largely  one  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Fen  and 
high  land,  however,  were  very  different  things  and  could  not 
be  spoken  of  together.  The  fen  farmers  were  generally  pro- 
sperous, and  in  some  cases  had  bought  their  land.  In 
addition  to  com  they  grew  potatoes,  carrots,  and  mangolds, 
and  for  the  most  part  did  well  with  them.  Still  potatoes 
were  speculative;  one  season  they  might  be  scarcely  worth 
carting,  and  another  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Li  the  Fens  there  was  competition  for  farms  at  rentals 
varying  from  25$.  to  85<.,  and  in  Whittlesea  Mere  from  £2 
to  £3.  These  lands  were  easy  to  work,  as  on  them  three 
horses  could  drag  a  double  plough.  The  drainage  rates 
came  to  6^.  or  7s.  the  acre,  and  were  mostly  paid  by  the 
tenant.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  letting  customs 
had  varied,  agreements  being  now  a  matter  of  negotiation ; 
but  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  two  white 
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straw  crops  nmning.  On  the  uplands,  there  was  more 
mqoizy  for  farms  at  'times-prices'  than  there  had  been 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  at  the  reduced  rates 
some  tenants  were  doing  fairly  well.  The  average  man 
paid  his  way  and  found  a  little  horse-breeding  helpful. 
Capital  in  many  cases  was  short;  it  should  be  £10  an  acre, 
bnt  he  did  not  always  dare  to  ask  a  tenant  what  he  had, 
as  the  thing  was  to  let  the  land.  Mr.  Dilley  knew  of  no 
farms  that  were  lying  actually  dormant.  He  furnished  me 
with  some  specimen  comparative  rentals  of  average  Hun- 
tingdonshire estates.    They  are  as  follows : 


No.  1  .  .  1875  to  1879 

„      .  .  1901.    .    . 

No.  2  .  .  1876  to  1879 

„      .  .  1901.    .    . 

No.  3  .  .  1876  to  1879 

,.      .  .  1901.    .    . 


From  28<.  to  40«.  per  acre. 
„     11    „  23«. 
„     26#.  „  805. 
„     14«.  „  16*.  M.    „ 
„     U    „  28a.  6d.   „ 
„     10*.  „  12*. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  drop  on  these  properties,  most 
if  not  all  of  which  are,  I  believe,  on  the  uplands,  is  very 
considerable. 

The  landlords,  Mr.  Dilley  said,  had  been  hard  hit :  the 
death  duties  had  come  into  force,  the  income  tax  was  more, 
the  jointures  and  encumbrances  for  the  most  part  were  the 
same,  and  the  repairs  were  heavier,  as  in  the  good  times 
tenants  did  a  great  deal  tor  themselves  which  they  refused  to 
do  now.  Still  none  of  the  local  owners  had  actually  gone 
to  the  wall,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
them  had  means  besides  their  land. 

In  the  1875  period  the  tendency  was  towards  large 
farms  which  paid  in  those  days,  but  now  there  was  more 
demand  for  small  tenancies.  Mr.  Dilley  did  not  see  how  it 
could  pay  the  landlord  to  cut  up  his  property  into  little 
holdings  and  supply  the  buildings.  Such  holdings  could 
not,  in  fact,  be  created  by  the  owners  on  account  of  their 
cost.  Bo  far  as  he  knew  the  supply  of  labour  was  bad,  and 
there  were  many  complaints  from  the  north  of  the  county. 
Few  young  men  became  farm  hands,  and  in  one  viUage  with 
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which  he  was  acquainted,  nine  or  ten  of  the  youths  rode  daily 
four  miles  on  their  bicycles  to  take  train  for  the  brickfields. 

He  thought  that  in  the  future  this  labour  question  would 
become  very  serious.  The  1901  census  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  population  of  their  rural  districts.  Thus  in  the  St.  Ives 
Union  the  total  decrease  was  1,180,  the  increase  being  con- 
fined to  two  parishes  only.  In  the  St.  Neots  Union,  which 
includes  the  Eimbolton  district,  the  total  decrease  for  the 
decade  was  1,826.  From  the  Fens,  however,  he  heard  no 
complaints  about  labour,  for  there  the  women  and  children 
worked  and  earned  money.  In  the  high-lands  the  usual 
wages  were  from  14«.  to  15s.,  which  was  as  much  as  tenants 
could  pay  at  the  existing  prices  of  produce.  Cottages  were 
let  at  from  Is,  to  2«.  a  week,  and  generally,  but  not  uni- 
versally, wexe  sufficient  in  number.  In  some  places  they 
stood  unoccupied.  Nearly  all  new  cottages  were,  Mr.  Dilley 
said,  built  with  three  bedrooms. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  Huntingdonshire,  being 
largely  a  com  county,  has  suffered  like  all  others  where 
cereals  are  grown.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  As  the  reader  will  gather  from  the  foregoing 
pages,  in  the  important  matter  of  labour  Huntingdonshire 
is  on  the  whole  far  better  off  than  the  majority  of  Engtish 
counties.  Some  of  this  comparative  abundance,  however, 
might  have  been  due  to  the  depression  in  the  brick  trade  at 
Peterborough  and  elsewhere  which  prevailed  in  the  year 
1901. 
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Thb  inland  county  of  Oxfordshire,  whither  I  travelled  from 
Huntingdon,  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  483,000  acres.  In 
shape  it  is  irregular,  its  width  varying  from  seven  to  twenty- 
eight  miles,  while  its  greatest  length  is  fifty-one  miles.  The 
climate  is  rather  cold  for  its  situation,  especially  in  the 
exposed  hilly  districts  of  the  north-west.  The  Chiltem 
Hills,  where  the  land  is  poor  and  chalky,  run  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-east  Oxfordshire,  which  is  a  coimty  of 
hills  and  vales,  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  soils, 
among  them  the  rich,  black  alluvial  of  the  river  valleys, 
which  are»  I  suppose,  as  fine  pastures  as  any  in  England ;  the 
red  earth  of  the  north,  the  limestone  sand  and  loam  of  the 
midlands,  the  Oxford  clay  or  clunch  between  the  Bamptons 
and  the  Thames,  the  Eimmeridge  clay  between  Sandf  ord  and 
Waterpecry,  the  lias,  the  upper  and  middle  lias,  and  others. 
All  the  usual  English  crops  are  grown  in  the  county,  and  on 
the  low-lying  meadows  many  cattle  are  fed,  while  sheep, 
mostly  of  the  Oxford  Down  breed,  graze  upon  the  hills. 
Hany  parts  of  Oxfordshire  axe  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
even  beautiful. 

Our  first  host  in  this  county  was  Mr.  Henry  G.  Maul,  of 
Horley  House,  Horley,  a  very  pretty  parish  with  a  red  loam 
soil  on  oolite,  situated  about  four  miles  north-west  of 
Banbury,  near  to  the  borders  of  Warwickshire.  The  cottages 
are  all  built  of  red  stone,  but  here  the  sad  tale  of  the  desertion 
of  the  land  is  writ  large,  since  many  of  them  are  unoccupied 
and  falling  into  ruins.  The  Church  of  St.  Ethelreda,  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  building,  is  also  in  bad  order.    On  the 
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wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  very  curious  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  struggling  across  a  stream  by  the  help  of  a 
breaking  stafif,  with  Christ  seated  on  his  shoulder.  Issuing 
from  his  mouth  is  this  screed : 

What  art  Thou  and  art  so  yynge  ? 
Bar  I  never  so  hevy  a  thynge* 

To  which  Christ  replies : 

Tey,  I  be  hevy,  no  wnnther  ia. 
For  I  am  the  Kynge  of  Elys. 

Mr.  William  Bagnall,  of  the  Manor  House,  Horley, 
farmed  806  acres  of  land,  a  good-sized  holding  for  this  pajrl 
of  Oxfordshire,  where  I  was  told  that  many  of  the  tenancies 
average  100  acres,  as  was  the  case  with  three  of  them  quite 
close  to  the  Manor  House.  The  rent  of  this  farm,  which 
was  half  pasture  and  half  arable,  used  to  be  £650,  or  more 
than  £2  an  acre.  In  1901  it  was  £840,  or  about  2Ss.  the 
acre.  Bo  far  as  I  could  gather  this  drop  of  a  little  less  than 
50  per  cent,  represented  the  average  decrease  in  rental  values 
in  the  district,  where,  however,  good  pasture  vrill  stiU  fetch 
SOs.  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bagnall  said  that  he  had  plenty  of  labour,  for 
which  they  were  better  off  in  Horley  than  in  most  places ; 
but  he  was  the  only  farmer  who  employed  many  hands. 
The  little  men  kept  practically  none,  doing  all  the  woirk 
themselves  with  their  families,  which  accounted  for  the 
demand  being  small.  He  told  me  that  in  many  of  the 
villages  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  cottages  were  falling  into 
decay,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  the  case  at  Horley 
itself,  as  those  who  used  to  inhabit  them  had  flocked  to  the 
towns.  Also  the  ironstone  which  gives  the  soil  its  ruddy 
colour,  was  worked  in  the  district  and  drew  off  a  certain 
number  of  hands.  His  labour-bill  came  to  about  j61  an  acre, 
and  the  wages  were  14«.  for  stockmen  and  Us,  to  12^.  for 
day  men,  with  £1  extra  at  haymaking  and  £2  extra  at 
harvest.  On  piecework  the  men  could  earn  ds.  a  day,  and 
their  cottages  cost  them  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  to  rent. 
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Mr.  Bagnall  thought  that  the  farmers  in  that  part  of 
Oxfordshire  were  just  about  able  to  hold  their  own  and  no 
more ;  there  was  no  chance  of  their  saving  money. 

His  tillage  course  was :  (1)  roots ;  (2)  barley ;  (3)  barley 
or  oats  with  manure ;  (4)  seeds ;  (6)  wheat,  the  seeds  being 
only  kept  down  for  one  year.  It  was  not  first-class  barley 
land,  four  quarters  an  acre  being  a  good  return.  Four 
quarters  was  also  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  although  he 
had  grown  five  quarters,  and  oats  yielded  well  but  could  not 
stand  a  dry  May.  Sainfoin,  he  said,  would  not  grow  about 
there.  One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  ol  his  farm  were 
devoted  to  store  and  dairying  stock,  of  which  he  had  fifty. 
His  sheep  were  Oxford  Dov^s,  and  his  eighty  breeding 
ewes  had  produced  over  a  hundred  lambs,  his  experience 
being  that  sheep  paid  better  than  anything. 

Mr.  Bagnall  told  me  that  there  were  some  local  small* 
holders ;  thus,  amongst  others,  a  man  in  the  village  held 
from  ten  to  fourteen  acres,  and  went  out  to  work  in  his 
spare  time.  He  was  doing  very  well.  On  the  higher  lands, 
however,  where  the  light  and  brashy  soil  fetched  from  Is. 
to  10s.  rent,  the  small  men  could  not  get  on,  although  the 
large  farmers  did  pretty  well.  At  Burf ord,  on  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire,  where  the  soil  was  a  stone^brash  with  a 
gravel  and  rock  subsoil,  roots  were  grown,  but  in  these  dry 
seasons  they  came  to  nothing.  What  was  wanted  there 
was  a  drippixig  time.  In  that  district  they  cultivated  sain- 
foin largely.  At  'Keytoid  and  Somerton,  on  the  Gherwell, 
where  there  was  much  pasture,  they  were  all  dairymen 
and  sent  their  milk  to  London,  the  railroad  being  nick- 
named the  Milky  Way.  In  that  district,  Mr.  Bagnall 
said,  the  old  yeoman  class  had  gone  under  and  been  replaced 
by  a  harder-working  set  of  people.  Perhaps  the  richest 
meadows  were  along  the  Ids,  and  '  the  nearer  to  Banbury 
the  better  the  land.' 

The  leading  physical  characteristics  of  Mr.  Bagnall'sfanu 
and  of  those  surrounding  it,  were  the  succession  of  swelling 
hills  separated  by  vales,  or  rather  level  hollows,  in  which 
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lay  the  dairy  meadows  and  streamlets  ran.  One  yalley 
especially  was  deep  and  wide,  having  evidently  in  some 
remote  age  been  cat  out  by  the  action  of  water,  for  the  sharp 
tnms  where  the  eddies  worked  can  still  be  seen.  On  the 
slopes  of  some  large  grass  fields  facing  south  and  south-west, 
we  saw  the  curious  artificial  formation  known  as  Hoiiey 
Vineyard,  or  Steps  Meadow.  This  consists  of  many  well- 
defined  and  broad  terraces  cut  by  the  spade  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  hillside.  Tradition  says  that  on  these  terraces,  now 
coveted  with  pasture,  grapes  were  grown,  but  at  what  period 
of  the  county's  history  no  one  seems  to  know.  That  grapes 
were  cultivated  in  England,  presumably  for  wine  making, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  work  '  A 
Farmer's  Year  '  (page  20  et  seq,),  at  my  own  village  of  Ditch- 
ingham  a  vineyard  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  old  engraving  which  I  have  therein  repro- 
duced, vines  were  still  grown  on  the  spot  so  late  as  1750. 

All  this  land,  which  is  good  for  laying  down  to  grass,  had 
stood  the  drought  well,  the  rolling  meadows  being  still 
bright  green  in  hue  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  July,  and 
furnishing  an  ample  bite.  In  one  of  the  clover  leys  over 
which  we  walked  I  observed  'dodder'  {Cuscuta  trifoliij 
at  its  deadly  work.  The  patches  were  about  nine  feet  wide 
and  the  yellowish  brown  mass  of  the  parasite  was  still 
growing  outwards,  leaving  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bare 
ground  where  once  there  had  been  clover.  Ab  the  reader 
probably  knows,  this  parasite  destroys  by  flinging  its  living 
threads  about  the  stems  of  the  clover  or  other  plants,  and 
drawing  the  life  out  of  them  through  tiny  suckers  with 
which  it  pierces  their  bark.  Dodder  generally  appears  in 
fields  of  red  clover  of  which  the  seed  has  not  been  properly 
dressed  by  the  merchant. 

Mr.  Percy  Berridge,  of  Upton,  whose  farm  of,  I  think, 
about  three  hundred  acres,  which  his  father  held  for  thirty 
years  before  him,  lay  upon  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Warwickshire,  said  that  in  his  opinion  unless  the  fanner 
had  outside '  help,'  farming  did  not  pay.    With  good  fortune, 
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rent  and  a  living  might  be  made,  bat  no  one  could  expect 
aietnm  of  more  than  four  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  The 
average  rents  of  that  district  ran  from  £1  to  £1  58,,  that  of 
his  farm,  which  was  half  pasture,  being  over  £1.  Although  he 
could  not  say  that  farmers  were  doing  well,  undoubtedly  there 
was  competition  for  farms,  which  was  so  astonishing  that 
Mr.  Berridge  presumed  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
constant  moving  of  tenants,  generally  into  smaller  holdings. 
The  large  farms  were  often  taken  by  Devon  and  Scotch  men. 

These  people,  especially  the  Scotch,  worked  very  hard  and 
employed  but  few  hands.  They  liked  to  take  400  or  500  acres, 
mostly  of  pasture,  and  to  do  the  shepherding  themselves ; 
but,  he  said,  they  did  not  keep  the  land  well  and  spent  no 
money  at  all.  I  think  it  was  in  Leicestershire  that  a  gentle- 
man defined  the  immigrant  Scotch  farmer  to  me  as '  a  sandy- 
haired  fellow  with  a  foreign  accent,  who  came  from  the 
north  with  a  sheep  dog  and  a  roll  of  barbed  wire,  and  took 
half  the  parish  ! '  Certainly  the  characteristics  of  the  Scotch 
fanners  in  England,  as  described  by  Mr.  Berridge,  of  course, 
with  exceptions,  were  very  remarkable.  Also  they  seem 
everjrwhere  to  be  more  or  less  the  same.  Thus  I  heard  of 
one  of  them  not  long  ago  who  took  a  large  farm  in  Suffolk. 

When  the  outgoing  man's  auction  was  over  the  farm 
hands,  most  of  whom  had  worked  on  the  place  all  their  Uves, 
advanced  to  ask  employment  of  the  new  tenant.  In  reply 
to  the  Scotch  gentleman's  question  as  to  what  he  could  do 
the  first  said  that  he  was  a  horseman.  '  Oh  I '  was  the 
answer, '  then  I  shan't  want  you,  as  my  eldest  son  will  look 
after  the  horses.'  No.  1  having  retired  crestfallen,  No.  2 
tried  his  luck,  and  in  reply  to  the  same  query  said  that  he 
was  a  cowman.  His  fate  was  soon  decided.  '  Then  I 
shan't  want  you,  as  my  second  son  will  look  after  the  cows 
and  my  daughters  will  make  up  the  butter.'  Next  came  the 
shepherd  and  his  mate.  'I  shan't  want  you,'  said  the 
working  farmer  from  the  north,  '  as  I  do  all  the  shepherding 
myself.'  And  so  it  went  on,  in  the  end  few  of  the  old  hands 
finding  re-employment.    I  beheve  that  the  gentleman  in 
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quefition  is  still  in  occapation  of  his  large  but  nndeistafFed 
farm,  where  he  and  his  family  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
make  a  living,  bnt  no  more.  Bat  what  becckme  of  the  poor 
labourers  ?  Perhaps  they  know  in  Whitechapel — lor  two  of 
the  causes  of  rural  depopulation  are  the  shrinkage  of  the 
demand  for  labour  in  these  bad  times,  and  the  perpetual 
laying  away  of  arable  land  to  grass.    This  story  is  authentic. 

Mr.  Berridge's  farm,  which  was  good  light  soil  over 
ironstone,  but  rather  shallow  in  places,  lies  very  near  to 
Edgehill,  where  there  is  a  sharp  fall  of  several  hundred  feet 
to  the  great  plain  beneath.  Below  the  hill  the  soil  is  very 
different,  being,  I  believe,  stiff  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  up- 
hill land  like  Mr.  Berridge's  will  grow  good  roots,  oats,  and 
wheat,  but  the  barley  is  of  a  poor  quality  and  high-coloured. 
Mr.  Berridge  said  that  there  was  plenty  of  labour  in  that 
neighbourhood  as  they  were  a  long  way  off  a  town.  Still 
the  exodus  was  going  on,  although  some  liked  to  return  after 
they  had  been  away  a  while,  and  most  of  the  men  were  old. 
Also  many  of  the  farmers  made  the  mistake  of  'cutting' 
their  labour,  which  of  course  increased  the  supply  available. 
The  men,  however,  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Thus  he 
had  recently  been  obliged  to  dismiss  two  shepherds  who 
took  a  fancy  that  they  would  not  work  nJongside  another 
man  when  told  to  do  so.  On  the  Oxfordshire  part  of  this 
fann  I  saw  two  cottages  with,  I  think,  some  buildings,  that 
were  untenanted  and  falling  into  ruins. 

Mr.  Berridge  informed  me  that  there  were  some  small- 
holders in  the  neighbourhood  who,  in  addition  to  working 
their  little  tenancies,  kept  horses  and  carted  stone  for  the  road 
authorities  and  others.  They  did  fairly  well.  The  wages 
were  11«.  a  week,  with  extra  money  at  haysel  and  harvest, 
and  a  good  deal  of  piecework,  horsemen  receiving  159.  and 
a  cottage.  In  the  Leamington  district,  ^ere  the  labour 
question  was  much  more  acute,  they  received  18s.  a  week. 
There  were  no  cottages  on  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Berridge  said 
that  the  people  would  not  live  away  from  the  villages.  The 
main  arable  crops  were  wheat,  oats,  and  roots.    The  pasture 
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was  nfiefol,  but  being  close  to  the  rock,  dried  rather  quickly, 
and  was  not  good  enough  to  fat  out  beasts^  and  the  soil 
could  be  ploughed  eyen  in  wet  weather,  as  it  never  clung,  and 
worked  well.  A  breeding  flock  of  Oxford  Down  sheep  was 
kept ;  also  cows,  of  which  the  calves  were  reared,  milk  being 
fed  to  them,  and  sold  as  stores.  Vetches  were  fed  oiBf  and  the 
mustard  was  ploughed  in.  The  winter  oats  had  been  a  failure, 
bat  the  white  oats,  which  had  been  sown  again  in  the  last  week 
of  March,  looked  fairly  well.  I  noticed  that  the  swedes  were 
coming  up  irregularly  owing  to  the  drought.  Mr.  Berridge 
told  me  that  he  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  agricultural 
prospects  in  that  district,  and  that  if  he  could  see  his  way  to 
any  other  employment  he  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  farming. 
He  kindly  conducted  us  to  Mr.  Broad's  farm  in  Tysoe 
parish,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  Edgehill.  Hence  the  view 
was  truly  magnificent.  Three  or  fom:  hundred  feet  below, 
from  the  base  of  a  steep  wooded  bank,  stretched  a  gigantic 
plain  comprising  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  so 
gigantic,  indeed,  that  on  the  night  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
two  hundred  bonfires  could  be  counted  from  this  spot.  In 
front  lay  all  Warwickshire,  to  the  south-west  Worcestershire, 
more  due  west  the  Wrekin  in  Bhropshire.  Immediately 
below  was  the  spire  of  Badway  Church,  and  beyond  it 
Eineton  Oaks  Wood,  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  E[ine- 
ton  Holt.  Between  the  two  stood  Battle  Farm,  the  scene 
of  the  fray  of  Edgehill  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Very  im- 
pressive was  the  outlook,  especially  to  the  west,  where  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  shot  downwards  in  countless  arrows 
from  behind  a  black,  fire-rimmed  cloud.  In  the  far,  far 
distance  the  horizon  melted  into  the  pink  evening  sky.  In 
the  middle  distance  were  clumps  of  sombre  woodland,  and 
to  the  north-east,  crested  by  a  windmill,  the  swelling  hills, 
while  nearer — their  expanse  broken  only  by  the  village  of 
KinetoD  and  a  few  homesteads — numberless  irregularly- 
shaped  and  fenced  meadows  dotted  with  hedgerow  timber, 
and  here  and  there  vnth  herds  of  cattle,  lay  beneath  us  like 
a  map  bounded  by  the  mighty  wall  of  EdgehiU. 
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At  Hanwell,  a  parish  within  thiee  miles  of  Banhury, 
where  the  soil  is  principally  light  loam,  I  went  over  the  f ann 
of  Mr.  Charles  French,  of  Hanwell  Castle  (once  the  residence 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  Yice-Chancellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth),  a 
dilapidated  but  still  beautiful  building  with  a  fine  brick  tower, 
out  of  the  material  of  which  most  of  the  bams  in  the  parish 
are  said  to  have  been  built.  Mr.  French,  who  farmed  310 
acres  of  which  half  were  grass,  said  that  farmers  in  his 
neighbourhood  paid  their  way  and  made  a  living.  Bents 
had  dropped  something  over  10^.  an  acre.  Thus  in  Hanwell, 
which  was  close  to  Banbury  and  had  a  good  road,  they  used 
to  be  £2  48.  6(2.,  and  now  aveoraged  30s.  If  a  farm  were  for 
hire,  there  would  be  competition  for  it  in  Hanwell.  He  told 
me  that  labour  was  plentiful,  and  although  a  good  many  young 
men  went  away  he  thought  they  would  come  back.  Three 
boys  who  left  him  returned  and  persuaded  their  brothers 
to  stay  at  home.  In  that  village  there  were  more  cottages 
than  they  wanted,  although  these  were  bad.  He  had  asked 
one  of  his  men  if  he  would  care  to  move  into  a  good,  new 
cottage  at  a  rent  of  Is.  9d.  a  week,  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  in  his  dilapidated  dwelling,  where  he  paid  a  shilling. 

As  we  walked  over  his  farm  and  across  the  old  park 
pastures,  which  are  good  in  a  dripping  time,  but  almost 
worthless  in  a  dry  season,  Mr.  French  pointed  out  to  me 
how  the  soil  varied,  the  clinging  banks  on  the  ironstone 
leading  down  to  the  clay  meadow  lands,  being  sticky  and 
much  heavier  than  the  light  high-lying  lands.  The  pastures 
in  the  hollows  below  looked  very  good,  and  that  the  land  has 
substance  in  it,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  saw  lucerne 
which  had  been  down  seven  years  and  remained  thick  enough 
to  leave  for  another  season.  Also  there  was  a  field  of  fine 
mangolds,  a  crop  that  had  been  grown  on  this  same  piece  of 
ground  for  six  years  in  succession,  receiving  every  year  twaity 
loads  of  muck  per  acre.  The  barleys,  too,  were  fairly  good, 
and  estimated  to  yield  five  and  a  half  quarters  on  the  clinging 
lands  and  five  quarters  up  above ;  but  on  a  field  that  was 
nearer  the  rook  there  would  not  be  more  than  three  and  a 
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half  quarters.  This,  however,  was  a  breeding  rather  than 
an  arable  farm,  the  system  being  to  sell  out  cattle  as  stores, 
and  as  many  Oxford  Down  sheep  as  could  possibly  be  fatted. 
Mr.  French  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  prospect  of  more 
prosperous  times. 

Mr.  Holtom,  of  Hardwick  House,  which  he  described 
as  '  a  lone  place,  with  no  cottages  to  speak  of,'  wbom  I  saw 
at  Mr.  French's,  farmed  1,500  or  1,600  acres  in  a  radius 
of  ten  miles,  and,  I  was  told,  dealt  largely  in  cattle.  He 
said  that  within  this  ten-mile  radius  the  average  rent  for 
good  land  was  24$.  an  acre,  while  some  round  Chipping 
Norton  was  not  worth  45.  an  acre.  He  was  very  short 
of  labour,  and  did  not  beheve  if  once  the  young  fellows 
had  been  away  that  they  would  return  to  the  land.  He 
said  that  the  best  farmers  had  lost  the  most  money ; 
it  was  the  high-priced  farms,  which  required  to  be 
well  stocked  and  took  a  great  deal  of  capital,  that  were 
suffering  most.  He  knew  scores  of  good  men  that  had  done 
their  best,  who  had  been  well  off  ten  years  before,  and  now 
were  badly  off.  Things,  however,  were  worse  in  Leicester 
and  Northamptonshire  than  they  were  in  Oxford,  though 
even  in  that  county  many  were  taking  smaller  farms.  In 
the  Midlands,  with  which  I  think  Mr.  Holtom  had  business 
relatbns,  the  graziers  were,  he  declared,  losing  money.  In 
Oxfordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  much  land  had 
gone  down  to  grass  owing  to  the  labour  trouble.  He 
believed  that  all  that  farmers  could  do  was  to  go  on  steadily 
and  exercise  the  greatest  economy,  treating  the  land  in  the 
best  possible  fashion.  But,  he  added,  knowing  all  that  he 
did,  if  he  had  a  son  nothing  would  induce  him  to  put  him 
into  famiing. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Hanwell  is  a  very  fine 
building  in  the  Decorated  and  Early  English  styles.  Here 
is  a  boMitiful  monument  to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  who  died 
in  1614,  and  his  wife,  and  over  a  window  are  hung  three 
perfect  helmets,  one  of  them  surmounted  by  a  fleur-^e-lys 
and  another  by  feathers,  which,  with  two  gauntlets,  were 
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found  in  a  box  in  the  tower.  Probably  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Copes,  and  may  have  been  removed  when  the  Bound- 
heads  stabled  their  horses  here.  The  font  is  Norman,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  supported  by  figures  gro- 
tesquely carved.  Altogether  I  thought  this  church,  which 
stands  dose  to  the  brick  tower  of  the  castle  that  Cromwell 
is  said  to  have  destroyed,  ^ceedingly  interesting. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Wroxton,  agent  for  the  estates  of  Lord 
North,  took  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  Oxford  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
Banbury  district 'he  considered  the  garden  of  England  in 
wet  seasons.  The  farmers,  he  said,  were  prosperous  if  they 
attended  to  their  business,  with  the  exception  of  such  little 
men  as  were  over-rented,  and  of  those  who  held  more  land 
than  their  capital  justified.  Nearly  all  Lord  North's  tenants 
were  substantial  men,  and  during  the  six  years  that  Mr.  Davis 
had  managed  the  estate,  he  had  oalj  occasionally  been  obliged 
to  give  rebates.  At  the  last  audit  not  a  penny  was  asked  for. 
Some  of  their  land  commanded  a  high  rent — from  40ff .  to  62t. 
the  acre.  I  think  this  was  in  a  part  of  Northamptonshire, 
where  I  understood  Mr.  Davis  to  say  that  26s.  to  22s.  was  a 
low  rental  tot  the  poorer  land.  Some  farms  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Warwickshire  were  let  at  27«.  the  acre,  only  one  farm 
on  the  whole  property  bringing  in  less  than  £1.  This  hold- 
ing was  seven  miles  from  a  station,  I  gathered,  however, 
that  on  an  average  the  rents  had  fallen  80  per  cent,  since 
the  good  times.  Most  of  the  fanners,  he  stated,  dealt  in 
cattle  more  or  less ;  indeed,  he  thought  that  was  the  right 
way  to  farm  in  this  district.  The  only  thing  they  could 
complain  of  was  the  drought,  which  had  made  the  hay  crop 
very  short.  The  labour  was  a  difficult  question  on  this 
highly  rented  land,  as  the  ironstone  works  took  the  12$. 
labourers  from  the  villages  and  paid  them  ISs. 

At  Balaoote,  which  is  a  chapelry  of  Wroxton,  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  young  men,  a  great  many  of  whom  went  to 
Birmingham  and  became  tram  conductors,  cab  drivers,  &c. 
They  were  not  coming  back  very  fast,  but  Mr.  Davis  believed 
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that  they  would  in  the  futnie,  as  the  towns  did  not  want  any 
more  labour.  They  could  still  command  a  certain  number 
of  female  hands  for  weeding,  singling,  and  haymaking,  at 
from  lOd.  to  16d.  a  day,  but  he  thought  Wroxton  was  one 
of  the  last  villages  where  these  were  available.  The  wages 
were :  14^.  for  horsemen  without  house ;  12«.  for  ploughmen ; 
15s.  for  cowmen,  including  Sunday  work,  with  a  house  ;  and 
12g,  for  shepherds,  including  Sunday  work.  The  farmers 
were  very  economical  livers,  few  of  them  spending  more 
than  30«.  a  week,  and  the  small  men  did  most  of  the  work 
themselves.  It  was  their  carefulness  and  the  good  land  they 
farmed  that  enabled  them  to  get  on.  In  the  Eineton  dis- 
trict of  Warwickshire  all  the  crops  were  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  no  rain  was  wanted  before  harvest.  The  reoits 
Below-hill — that  is,  on  the  flat  land  which  we  saw  from 
EdgehiU — averaged,  Mr.  Davis  said,  from  15^.  to  £1  an  acre« 
In  Wroxton  I  saw  another  fine  church,  that  of  All  Saints, 
which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Amongst  other 
monuments  is  one  of  singular  beauty,  in  alabaster,  to  Sir 
William  Pope,  Bart.,  first  Earl  of  Downe,  who  died  in  1631, 
ftnd  Lady  Anne,  his  wife.  The  Earl  is  represented  by  a 
coroneted  figure  clad  in  armour,  mantle,  and  ru£F,  and  his 
wife  draped  in  a  robe,  with  ruff  and  veil.  At  their  heads 
two  sons  kneel  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  lace  rufib,  and  at  their 
feet  one  daughter.  Their  heads  rest  on  cushions  and  their 
feet  on  dogs.  The  font  is  Decorated,  octagonal,  and  adorned 
with  curious  sandstone  figures  of  the  Apostles.  I  was  in- 
formed that  until  1892  many  banners  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
chancel,  together  with  coronets,  helmets,  and  other  armour, 
deposited  there,  no  doubt,  on  the  occasions  of  the  burials  of 
various  members  of  the  Pope  and  North  families.  These 
are  said  to  be  now  in  Wroxton  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
North.  I  mention  the  circumstance  because  I  never  knew 
before  that  it  was  customary  to  remove  from  a  church 
historical  adornments  that  must  have  rested  there  for  gene- 
rations, and  thus  become,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  fabric. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  th6  actual  ownership  of  such  articles 
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has  been  held  to  vest  in  the  descendants  of  the  perBons  to 
whom  they  once  belonged. 

At  Banbury,  remarkable  for  its  quaintness  and  ancient, 
timbered  houses,  I  saw  Mr.  Booth,  the  well-known 
auctioneer  and  estate  agent  of  the  firm  of  Castle,  Son,  & 
Booth  in  that  town.  He  said  that  1901  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  they  had  ever  known,  the  corns  being  dreadful 
— indeed  they  had  done  badly  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  average  rents  of  the  district  he  put  at  39«.  the  acre  for 
feeding  land  that  would  fat  bullocks  out — one  bullock  and 
some  sheep  to  the  acre — which  was  in  good  demand,  and 
16^.  for  arable.  Such  IBs.  land  used  to  fetch  2Ss,  the  acre, 
but  being  arable  had  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  depression 
in  a  county  that  was  largely  devoted  to  sheep.  Land  in  that 
neighbourhood  which  used  to  fetch  ^£40  the  acre  was  in 
1901  worth  about  ^£25;  indeed  he  quoted  some  within  a 
short  distance  of  Banbury,  which  thirty  years  before  had 
been  purchased  for  iSlOO  the  acre,  that  would  not  in  1901, 
he  said,  fetch  £26.  Buyers  of  land  now  required  3^  per 
cent,  on  their  money.  However,  Mr.  Booth  thought  that 
they  had  seen  the  worst,  and  that  there  was  a  fair  amount 
of  capital  in  the  district. 

Labour,  he  declared,  was  very  expensive,  men  being  most 
difficult  to  get,  the  ironstone  works  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected absorbing  many  of  those  who  were  available.  Also 
some  large  agricultural-machine  makers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood drained  the  supply,  although  he  did  not  think  that  they 
employed  a  third  of  the  hands  they  used  to  do.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  scarcity  of  labour  that  they  were  obliged  to 
lower  rentals,  as  tenants  left  unless  they  got  reductions,  and 
if  the  matter  was  not  mended,  it  must  mean  that  all  land- 
lords would  have  to  reduce  stiU  further.  He  thought  that 
the  question  was  going  to  become  very  serious,  as  neaxly  all 
the  young  fellows  went  away.  On  most  farms,  he  said,  but 
few  would  be  found  who  were  not  middle-aged ;  thus  on  one 
he  had  seven,  not  a  man  of  them  under  forty. 

The  general  position  was  that  a  farmer  whose  holding 
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was  worth  the  rent  he  paid  for  it,  could  get  along,  but  the 
man  who  gave  S9s.  the  acre  could  not  make  the  money. 
There  were  a  number  of  Devonshire  men  in  the  county  who 
kept  up  the  rente,  and  small  accommodation  farms  would 
always  conunand  a  good  price.  The  Oxfordshire  landlords 
were,  Mr.  Booth  told  me,  hard  hit,  and  those  of  them  who 
were  dependent  upon  rents  could  not  keep  up  their  position. 
Unless  prices  improved  he  considered  the  prospect  bad.  To 
sell  the  best  fat  sheep  at  7^d.  a  pound  and  fat  cattle  at  six- 
pence a  pound,  as  he  had  done  recently  with  hundreds,  was 
to  give  them  away.  The  Banbury  district  Mr.  Booth  called 
one  of  barley,  com,  and  sheep,  whereas  that  of  Thame  near 
the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire  was  given  up  to  bullock 
feeding  and  milk-walks. 

At  Great  Bollright,  three  miles  from  Chipping  Norton, 
our  host  was  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Manor.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  William  H.  Hall,  of  Cambridgeshire, 
whose  views  and  estate  I  have  spoken  of  in  my  chapter  on 
that  county,  and  the  land  which  he  farms  in  Oxfordshire  is 
the  property  of  his  father.  In  all  he  had  about  700  acres  in 
hand,  420  of  which  he  had  been  managing  for  over  two 
years,  the  remaining  280  having  been  taken  up  by  him  at 
the  previous  Michaelmas.  This  new  land  was  not  yet  fully 
stocked,  but  when  that  had  been  done,  the  capital  employed 
Qp(Hi  the  700  acres  would  amount  to  about  £10  the  acre. 

The  results  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall's  working  of  the  Manor 
Farm  of  420  acres  for  the  two  years  were,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season  he  had  £408  net  cash  in  hand,  out  of  which 
he  could,  if  necessary,  have  paid  the  rent  of  £300,  or  nearly 
15s.  the  acre.  This,  however,  by  arrangement  with  his 
bther,  he  did  not  do,  the  amount  of  the  rent  having  been 
transferred  to  the  capital  account  of  the  fann.  The  second 
year  showed  the  rent  earned  and,  I  think,  a  small  profit  in 
addition.  With  the  holding  he  took  over  a*  milk-walk,  I 
believe  in  Chipping  Norton,  which  had  been  of  considerable 
financial  assistance  to  him  in  its  working. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  had  received  a  thorough  agricultural  edu- 
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cation  with  land  agents  and  otherwise,  said  that  he  found 
the  labour  question  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  face.  He 
could  get  boys,  but  the  young  men  were  going,  as  they  pre- 
ferred the  higher  wages  and  excitements  of  a  town  ;  and  when 
the  old  fellows  died,  unless  the  present  generation  of  lads  took 
to  the  land,  the  supply  must  cease.  There  were  still  enough 
day  labourers  of  all  ages,  but  of  skilled  men  there  was  an  in- 
creasing scarcity.  This  must  be  met,  he  thought,  by  the  use 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  hay-turners,  corrugated 
iron  roofing  for  stacks,  &c. ;  an  expedient,  it  was  true,  that 
would  not  meet  the  national  problem  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  land.    Of  this,  indeed,  he  could  see  no  solution  at  present. 

In  his  farming  Mr.  Ebdl  relied  chiefly  on  the  sale  of 
store  cattle  and  milk,  both  of  which  were  remuneratiye  at 
the  prices  then  prevailing.  He  also  sold  corn  to  buy  other 
feeding  stufGs,  but  intended  to  part  with  less  in  future.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  at  the  reduced  rent  and  the  prices  then 
attainable,  the  farmer  who  had  some  oiqpital  and  was  a  good 
man  at  his  business,  ought  to  make  a  decent  interest  out  of 
his  money  on  which  he  oould  live.  To  do  this,  however,  he 
must  work  the  land  with  intelligence  and  buy  his  manure, 
seeds,  &c.  in  the  best  markets.  Certainly  they  were  more 
prosperous  in  Oxford  than  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the 
former  county  the  soil  would  grow  good  grass,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  latter.  Doubtless  there  was  going  to  be 
a  difficult  time,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  cheerful  as  r^arded 
the  future.  He  held  that  the  selection  of  stock  was  a  very 
important  matter,  and  the  common  practice  of  breeding  from 
second-rate  sires,  a  folly.  Consuming  com  on  the  premises 
would  also  help,  as  to  sell  this  at  a  low,  and  buy  cake  at  a 
high  price  must  be  wrong.  Further  he  did  not  believe  that 
farmers  kept  sufficiently  full  and  detailed  accounts.  He 
should  not  call  his  land  really  good,  as  parts  of  it  had  been 
much  neglected  and  some  of  the  pasture  was  poor. 

Walking  over  Mr.  Hall's  farm  we  passed  through  short 
barley  growing  on  brashy  soil,  and  over  some  gorsey,  upland 
grass,  where  mares  and  foals  were  running,  into  a  mixed  field 
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of  swedes  and  Thousand-headed  kail.  In  this  four  xows  of 
Bwedes  were  drilled  alternately  with  two  of  the  Thousand- 
heads,  so  that  if  the  swedes  should  perish  the  kail  might 
stand  and  give  a  crop.  Here  too  we  saw  two  fields  of  barley, 
one  of  whioh  had  been  sown  on  a  sheep-trodden  and  bad 
seed  bed,  and  the  other  not.  Of  these  the  first,  which  had 
come  up  thin,  was  standing  well  after  the  rain,  whereas  the 
better  treated,  thick  crop  was  laid. 

Most  of  this  land  was  steam-cultiTated  at  a  cost  of  128. 
'  the  double  go,'  the  cultivator  in  some  places  having  reached 
down  to  the  limestone  rock  and  torn  it,  whioh  was  said  to 
benefit  the  crop  rather  than  otherwise.  On  these  brashy  up* 
lands  three  horses  could  drag  a  double-furrow  plough,  but  the 
lower  land  took  three  horses  to  a  single  plough.  Hence  we 
had  a  view  of  the  Gotswolds  to  the  north-west  draped  in  a 
dim  haze  and  looming  over  a  valley  studded  with  many  trees 
which  looked  black  under  a  leadoi  sky.  On  either  hand  were 
high,  steep  lands  which  to  the  right  culminated  in  that  spur 
or  continuation  of  Edgehill,  that  is  known  as  Brailes.  In 
the  park-like  vale,  also,  of  whioh  the  heavy  land  was  dotted 
with  fine  trees,  lay  the  distant  villages  of  Moreton  and  Long 
Compton. 

Passing  down  a  steep-lying  clover  ley  we  reached  rich, 
alluvial  grass  land  in  the  bottom.  This  was  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country  side,  and  in  places  was  rendered  almost 
marshy  by  springs  that  bubbled  out  upon  its  slopes.  Not« 
withstanding  their  lowJying  position,  as  the  ridged  uplands 
show,  this  and  other  meadows  that  lay  beyond  it,  were  once 
imder  the  plough,  though  that  they  have  been  pasture  for 
some  centuries  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  trees,  ^  which 
cannot  be  less  than  200  years  of  age,  are  growing  on  the 
crests  of  the  ridges.  This  remark  applies  to  great  quantities 
of  fields  in  the  locality,  though,  taking  the  drainage  difficulty 
into  consideration,  what  could  have  induced  our  forefathers 
to  cultivate  com  in  a  position  and  on  soil  so  eminently  suited 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Walking  through  these  fertile  meadows  and  past  a  wood 
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inhabited  by  more  rabbits  than  a  fanner  likes  to  see,  our  path 
led  ns  ap  the  slope  again  over  another  meadow,  still  of  good 
quality,  though  not  so  rich  as  those  we  had  left,  till  we  came 
to  an  old  farmhouse,  stone-built  and  roofed  with  tiles  also 
of  split  stone,  that  was  set  snugly  upon  a  shoulder  of  land, 
its  orchard  of  apple  trees  growing  downwards  to  the  brook 
which  drained  the  pastures.  This  old  steading,  so  charming 
to  the  eye,  was  inhabited  by  the  man  who  tended  the  horses 
and  the  cattle  that  grazed  upon  the  meadows,  of  which  the 
lowest  would  fetch  a  rent  of  about  27s.  the  acre,  as  compared 
with  £1  Is,  an  acre  for  those  immediately  above.  Still 
mounting  over  grass  that  grew  steadily  poorer,  we  reached 
the  main  farm  buildings,  set  upon  a  ridge,  together  with 
yards,  Dutch  bams  for  hay,  and  cottages.  Beyond  these  on 
a  clover  ley  ran  Mr.  Hall's  splendid  flock  of  190  Oxford 
Down  ewes,  all  well  grown  and  thriving,  with  not  a  case  of 
foot-  rot  in  their  company,  and  so  back  to  the  Manor. 

About  this  parish  of  Great  BoUright  the  views  are 
lovely.  It  is  a  wide  land  of  wooded  hill  and  vale ;  to  the 
west  is  seen  the  bold  line  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  to  the 
south-west,  looking  down  to  Chipping  Norton,  the  vast 
expanse  of  Gloucestershire.  To  the  south  hes  a  wood- 
crowned  hill,  while  westward  again,  the  soft  edge  of  the 
clouded  sky  met  the  crest  of  the  swelling  ridges  of  which 
the  expanse  seemed  to  be  broken  only  by  a  single  stack.  On 
a  Sunday  evening  at  the  end  of  July,  I  walked  to  a  place 
called  Bam  Ground  Field,  that  overlooked  the  vale  of 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh  and  Long  Compton,  with  Brailes 
Hill  to  the  north-west  and  to  the  north  the  dense  mass  of 
Wychwood  Forest.  Thence,  and  from  another  place  where 
I  stopped  a  while,  the  prospect  on  that  peaceful  eve  was 
singularly  charming.  Over  the  distances  the  fleecy  mists 
were  rising  after  the  storm,  half  hiding  the  rich-leaved  trees 
that  looked  grey  beneath  the  soft,  grey  clouds.  The  western 
and  northern  sky  was  clearer  and  of  a  faint  blue  tinge  such 
as  appears  after  it  has  been  washed  with  rain. 

In  front  of  me  stretched  the  wide,  crop-laden  plain. 
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marked  here  and  there  with  hedgerow  trees,  one  of  them 
stark  and  leafless,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fall,  abomiding  life, 
a  hint  of  death  and  winter.  Below,  rising  from  a  sheltered 
dip,  appeared  the  pinnacled  tower  of  the  chnrch  whenoe 
floated  the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling  slowly — another  hint  of 
death.  Near  at  hand  was  a  field  of  ripening  oats,  their 
tassek  bending  in  the  faint  evening  breeze,  while  the  road-  < 
side  turf  on  which  I  stood  was  bright  starred  with  scabious 
and  with  harebells.  From  their  sleeping  place  in  some  un- 
seen vale  below,  came  the  clamour  of  homing  rooks ;  the 
martins  wheeled  close  over  the  lush  green  of  the  meadows 
where  the  lambs  grazed  ceaselessly,  while  over  all  lay  the 
solenm  hush  of  the  brooding,  sanomer  twilight.  Presently, 
as  the  day  died  down,  all  this  vast  scene  grew  pale  and  deso- 
late ;  the  rooks  ceased  their  cawing,  the  doves  dipped  no  more 
towards  their  nests  among  the  willows,  the  bell  was  silent, 
and  the  only  sound  which  greeted  the  ear  was  that  of  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep  far  away  amid  the  meadows.  Last  of  all 
there  appeared  a  faint,  golden  glow  upon  the  spurs  of  the 
mnrky  Gotswolds.     This  passed,  and  it  was  night. 

The  buildings  at  the  Manor  Farm  were  singularly  good 
and  commodious,  I  think  the  best  indeed  that  I  had  seen  in 
Oifordshire.  No  less  than  £2,000  had  just  been  spent  upon 
them;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  carrying  on  his 
fanning  enterprises,  Mr.  Hall  has  an  advantage  which  so 
many  Lack — that  of  an  ample  supply  of  capital. 

I  was  especially  glad  to  meet  Mr.  J.  W.  Hughes,  of  Great 
Bollright,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  vanishing 
yeoman  class,  200  out  of  the  600  acres  he  farmed  being  his 
own  property.  He  said  that  in  this  neighbourhood  rents 
had  fallen  from  30  to  40  per  cent. — ^in  the  case  of  his  own 
farm  a  half,  and  of  another  in  the  pariah,  belonging,  I 
believe,  to  Brasenose  College,  not  quite  so  much.  Selling 
values  had  sxmk  in  proportion,  but  both  to  sell  and  to  let, 
grass  kept  up  its  price  better  than  other  land.  There  was 
a  ready  demand  for  farms,  but  tenants  could  only  just  get 
along  when  they  Uv^  ^onomically.    Also  there  were  many 
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wandering  farmers  who  stayed  a  year  or  two  in  a  holding 
and  then  mored  away.  If  a  good  old  tenant  died,  his  farm 
was  snapped  up  at  once,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  clean  and  in 
heart.  Many  of  the  new  people,  however,  were  very  short 
of  capital ;  in  that  district  there  was  a  glaring  case  in  which 
a  man  had  not  even  been  able  to  crop  all  his  take.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Hughes  thought  that  the  land  was  better  farmed 
than  it  used  to  be  some  years  back,  but  money  had  often 
been  lost  over  it.  Thus  he  mentioned  a  rich  man  who  had 
taken  a  portion  of  a  poor  land,  Oxfordshire  estate  in  hand, 
and  after  a  while  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  could  stand 
losing  £1,000  a  year  over  fanning,  but  to  lose  from  ^66,000 
to  £10,000  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for. 

The  lack  of  labour  was  a  serious  question,  and  indeed  their 
great  rock  ahead.  The  young  men  would  not  take  to  the 
land,  and  if  they  did  they  refused  to  learn  to  plough,  or  to 
come  on  Sundays.  Although  there  was  no  actual  bad  feeling 
between  them  and  their  employers,  the  labourers  were  no 
longer  obliging ;  thus  they  would  not  help  in  the  mornings  or 
after  their  hours  were  finished.  His  own  men,  however,  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years.  These  was  nothing  like  so 
much  labour  employed  as  used  to  be  the  case,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
were  extra  men  required  at  harvest,  which  he  got  in  YnA 
his  ordinary  staff.  The  wages  of  daymen  were  12«.  a  week, 
but  the  extras  brought  them  up  to  over  16».,  and  on  his  farm 
the  men  had  their  cottages  free.  In  some  cases  shepherds 
took  18«.  or  195.,  and  in  others  16s.  or  17#.  In  1900  they 
had  raised  wages  Is.  a  week,  but  at  present  prices  of  produce, 
no  further  increase  could  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  soil  in  the  parish  differed,  and 
included  sand,  limestone,  and  a  certain  amount  of  marl. 
Some  of  it,  however,  was  very  good.  Of  grass  he  had  150 
acres,  but  told  me  that  the  land  did  not  generally  lay  down 
Well ;  a  fact  that,  if  I  remember  right,  was  borne  out  by  the 
aspect  of  a  large  field  of  glebe  land  that  had  been  put  to 
pasture.  A  field  of  black  Tartar  oats  which  we  saw  looked 
excellent,  and  was  estimated  to  produce  seven  quarters  to 
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the  acre,  as  also  did  the  late  tnmips  drilled  after  vetches, 
which  seemed  to  have  benefited  by  three  days'  recent  rain, 
Samfoin  was  a  big  crop  on  the  limestone,  and  the  wheats  were 
well  Btrawed,  but  not  expected  to  produce  more  than  from 
Ihiee  and  a  half  to  four  quarters  to  the  acre,  the  barleys — 
none  of  which  were  got  in  until  April  19 — being  laid  at 
&om  four  to  five  quarters.  The  worst  field  that  we  saw  on 
the  farm  was  a  clover  ley  that  had  been  mown  and  was  to 
be  folded  over.  Here  the  clover  seemed  generally  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  failure  in  the  season  oi  1901. 

The  sheep,  of  which  he  had  200,  were  Oxford  Downs. 
I  understood  Mr.  Hughes  to  say  that  the  Oxford  Down  was 
produced  originally  by  crossing  the  Gotswold  and  Hampshire 
Down  sheep  ;  also  that  certain  strains  of  them  have  South 
Down  or  Leicester  blood.  He  had  been  unfortunate  that 
lambing  season,  having  lost  eight  per  cent,  of  his  ewes. 
His  pigs  were  Tamworth  and  Berkshire,  and  he  said  that 
he  consumed  more  of  his  home-grown  com  than  he  used  to 
do— perhaps  a  third — in  addition  to  hay  and  cake.  Beans 
they  seldom  grew.  The  price  of  calves  in  that  district  was 
about  ibs.,  of  finished  beasts  about  £20,  and  of  stores  about 
£13;  but  he  thought  that  there  was  more  profit  hanging  to 
the  stores  than  to  the  fatted  cattle.  He  did  not  consider 
that  of  1901  a  bad  season,  except  perhaps  for  the  graziers, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  drought.  These,  however,  had 
done  little  of  late  years,  as  the  price  of  stores  had  been  high, 
and  that  of  beef  low.  His  own  opinion  was  that  a  man 
could  do  as  well  on  a  half-and-half  farm  as  on  one  that  was 
all  grass.  Mr.  Hughes's  buildings,  I  should  add,  which  were 
built  of  stone  and  thatched,  seemed  good  and  substantial. 

Mr.  Hall's  bailiff  held  strong  views  on  the  labour 
question.  He  thought  that  before  long  farmers  would  not 
be  able  to  get  the  work  done,  as  there  were  plenty  of  them  in 
the  district  who  were  desperately  pinched  for  labour.  The 
men,  he  declared,  were  different  from  what  he  remembered  ; 
now  when  they  got  home  in  the  evening  they  wanted  to  put 
on  a  nice  suit  of  clothes  and  walk  about  with  a  little  cane  in 
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their  hands.  He  did  not  think  that  small-holdings  would 
keep  them.  What  they  wanted  was  more  money,  and  then 
they  would  stay.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  land  could 
pay  it,  to  which  he  replied  enigmatically,  '  Ah  I  there  you 
are.'  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Hall  took  Is.  a  gallon  on  his 
sheep-walk,  and  had  a  daily  sale  of  fifty  gallons.  During  the 
spring  flush  there  was  a  surplus  for  hutter  making,  but  as  it 
required  three  gallons  of  milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter, 
he  held  that  if  they  were  to  go  in  for  that  business  they 
must  have  a  separate  herd.  Then,  at  the  end  of  July,  the 
cows  were  receiving  cabbages  only  in  addition  to  grass. 

At  Great  Bollright  also  I  saw  Mr.  Frank  Dormer,  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  been  in  charge  there  for  over  eight 
years.  He  told  me  that  three-quarters  of  the  young  men 
and  all  the  young  women  left  the  village  at  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  only  the  dullest  stayiog  at  home.  Oc- 
casionally they  returned  to  see  their  parents,  and  many  of 
them  said  they  would  gladly  come  back  if  they  could  earn 
more  money.  The  local  agricultural  wage  with  extras 
amounted  to  about  16«.  a  week,  and  he  thought  the  time 
was  coming  when  this  must  be  increased.  He  believed 
that  a  rise  of  Ss.  a  week  would  stay,  or  greatly  diminish,  the 
exodus.  There  were,  however,  no  really  poor  people  in  the 
parish,  but  the  cottages  were  not  very  good,  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  having  less  than  five  rooms  all  told.  The  popula- 
tion had  sunk  from  349  in  1891  to  318  in  1901.  Eight 
years  before  he  had  eighty  scholars  on  the  books ;  in  1901 
there  were  but  fifty-nine.  There  were  more  boys  than  girls, 
and  the  proportion  of  attendance  was  92  per  cent,  of  the 
number  registered. 

Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer,  of  Wheatfield,  Tetsworth,  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  where  he  owns  an  estate  of 
800  acres,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  report  on  the 
labour  conditions  id  that  district.  Of  these  and  other  agri- 
cultural matters  Mr.  Spencer  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  speak,  as  he  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
to  the  late  Boyal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression, 
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and  in  that  capacity  reported  on  several  districts  in  the 
south  of  England.  He  said  that  the  land  in  his  neighbour- 
hood was  pretty  good,  although  on  the  Chiltem  Hills  things 
were  in  a  very  bad  way.  They  had  been  hard  hit  by  the 
depression,  but  were  to  some  extent  kept  afloat  through  the 
help  of  the  London  milk  trade.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  his 
neighbourhood  who  had  suitable  land,  sent  their  milk  to 
London,  and  although  there  were  many  drawbacks  to  this 
sort  of  farming,  as  all  who  could  seemed  to  take  it  up,  he 
conceiyed  that  it  had  paid,  and  continued  to  pay,  fairly  well. 
In  former  times  butter  used  to  be  made,  but  this  had  been 
qnite  abandoned  in  favour  of  milk  selling. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  labour  was  a  great  diflEiculty,  and 
it  was  especially  hard  to  find  milkers,  at  which  he  was  not 
altogether  surprised,  as  the  work  was  dirty,  and  must  be 
carried  on  on  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays.  Also  it  necessi- 
tated very  early  hours,  since  smnmer  and  winter  they  began 
to  noilk  about  4  A.]f .  Many  of  the  farmers  themselves 
assisted,  or  made  their  sons  assist,  in  the  milking.  Con- 
sequently it  was  of  advantage  to  such  men  to  have  one  or 
two  sons  living  at  home  with  them,  and  Mr.  Spencer  attri- 
buted the  comparative  prosperity  of  his  principal  tenant  in 
great  measure  to  the  help  his  three  sons  had  given  him. 

In  Tetsworth  they  had  several  empty  cottages,  and  very 
Qatnrally,  as  he  thought,  the  labourers  objected  to  live  in 
houses  that  were  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  Many  of  the 
cottages  were  old  and  dilapidated,  but  the  rent  charged  was 
only&om  Is.  to  Is.  6(2.  a  week.  He  had  built  two  excellent 
new  ones,  and  could,  however,  let  them  at  a  higher  rent. 
The  milkers  generally  served  for  about  a  year  and  then 
shifted  off  to  another  farm.  Some  of  the  farmers  were,  he 
said,  still  very  short-sighted  in  their  dealings  with  the 
labourers,  forbidding  them  to  keep  a  pig  or  poultry,  or  to 
have  any  land  beyond  a  small  allotment.  With  this  ex- 
ception, they  were  good-hearted,  hard-working  men,  and,  to 
i^dge  from  the  case  of  his  own  tenants,  they  farmed  very 
well.    They  kept  more  poultry  than  they  used  to  do,  and 
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moveable  fowl-houses,  which  did  not,  however,  improve  the 
partridge  shooting,  were  very  common  on  the  fields.  Labour 
was  extremely  short,  bnt  employers  still  seemed  to  have  just 
enough  men  to  enable  them  to  scrape  along,  though  not  so 
many  as  the  land  really  required.  As  a  landlord,  except  in 
very  busy  times,  he  could  obtain  men  for  extra  garden  work, 
wood  cutting  or  beating,  although  often  they  were  not  worth 
much,  but  the  labourers  liked  working  for  a  landlord 
better  than  for  a  farmer.  This,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  the  case 
throughout  England. 

Bents  in  Oxfordshire  had,  he  estimated,  fallen  about  30 
per  cent,  on  good  land,  and  much  more  on  the  hght  land  of 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  hardly  seemed  worth  cultivating. 
Landlords  were  consequently  poor,  and  were  also  called  upon 
to  spend  their  income  on  repairs  and  improvements  to  an 
extent  that  was  unknown  in  the  old  days.  Mr.  Spencer 
thought  that  labourers  were  in  any  case  likely  to  drift  away 
to  towns  in  order  to  better  themselves,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  loss  would  be  diminished  by  the  provision  of  good 
cottages  and  a  liberal  supply  of  allotments  and  small-holdings. 
Many  of  their  young  men  had  gone  soldiering,  and  some  of 
them  had  come  back  from  the  ranks  to  work  on  the  land. 
Two  young  fellows  who  had  served  their  time  returned  to 
the  village  to  milk  cows  and  do  other  agricultural  work, 
but,  rather  to  their  disgust,  were  called  up  with  the  Reserve 
and  sent  to  South  Africa. 

To  sum  up,  he  did  not  regard  the  agricultural  position 
as  hopeless  in  his  part  of  Oxfordshire.  He  believed  that 
farmers  could  still  make  a  living  on  good  land  at  the  exist- 
ing reduced  rents ;  indeed  some  of  them  were  obviously  doing 
so.  The  chief  local  stumbling-blocks  were  the  insufficient 
supply  of  labour,  the  distance  from  the  railway,  and  the  bad 
train  service. 

With  reference  to  this  labour  question  Mr.  J,  Andrews 
Slatter,  of  Hill  House,  Somerton,  Banbury,  a  well-known 
tenant  farmer  and  poultry  expert  in  that  district,  wrote  to 
me :  '  I  may  say  that  only  this  day  five  young  men  have  left 
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the  next  village  for  London,  and  we  are  so  short  of  labour 
that  we  cannot  get  our  work  done,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
disgrace  to  work  upon  the  land.' 

Mr.  T.  Tindall  Wildridge,  of  Sunny  Side,  Islip,  Oxon, 
said  that  he  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  studying 
the  labouring  class  in  his  locality.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
village  cricket  club,  chairman  of  the  Men's  Institute  and 
of  the  parish  Council,  and  anything  else  that  enabled  him 
to  observe  and  know  the  people.  Islip  was  a  purely  agri- 
coltural  village  of  some  600  inhabitants.  As  its  youth  grew 
up  they  drifted  citjrwards,  upwards  of  thirty  having  left  Islip 
in  1900.  The  chief  attraction  to  them  was  work  on  the 
railways  in  or  near  London,  or  rather  the  superiority  of  the 
wage  for  that  work  over  land  pay.  The  best  young  men  went, 
the  worst — ^the  dullards  and  the  least  energetic-~remained. 
As  they  grew  up  they  fell  more  or  less  into  the  '  habits  of 
beer.'    Nearly  all  who  saved  ceased  to  be  mere  labourers. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bishop,  of  Budnall  Farm,  Haddenbam,  near 
Thame,  vnrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  the  failing 
industry  of  agriculture  had  been  overlooked  and  slighted  by 
the  Press  and  public,  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  great 
agricultural  shows.  These  shows,  which  had  come  to  be  simply 
exhibitions  of  the  pet  herds,  studs,  and  flocks  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  altogether  independent  of  agriculture, 
were  entirely  misleading  to  the  public  mind  and  to  our 
legislators,  who  there  saw  only  the  sunny  side  and  artificial 
face  of  the  business.  Doubtless  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Bishop's 
contention,  and  those  who  judge  of  farming  interests  from  the 
reports  of  agricultural  shows  alone  are  apt  to  gather  a  false 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  case,  since  such  shows  are  perhaps 
principally  patronised  by  the  wealthy  and  by  large  breeders 
who  wish  to  work  up  the  reputation  of  their  stock.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  do  good  in  many  ways. 
Especif^y  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  local  gather- 
ings, which  really  act  as  feeders  to  the  large  shows  and 
tend  to  stimulate  a  healthy  competition  among  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  held. 
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A  drawback  to  these  proyinciai  shows,  howeyer,  as  I 
have  had  frequent  cause  to  observe  recently,  is  that  they 
are  a  great  deal  too  much  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  horses 
shewn,  not  by  farmers  who  breed  them,  but  by  dealers  who 
wish  to  sell  them.  Often  enough  the  classes  devoted  to 
agricultural  exhibits  and  to  stock  are  very  poorly  supported, 
and  excite  moreover,  little  or  no  interest  among  the  visitors, 
who  come  to  see  the  fancy  driving  and  the  performance 
at  the  water-jump.  Without  these  attractions  indeed 
there  would,  in  fact,  often  be  no  company  to  speak  of, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  no  gate  money.  Large  turnips 
and  fat  pigs  do  not  attract  any  considerable  section  of  the 
public. 

Through  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall  I  have  been  kindly  furnished 
with  information  on  the  Watlington  district,  Chiltem  Hills, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Watson,  agent  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  of  Shirbum 
Castle,  Tetsworth,  who  owns  very  extensive  estates,  and  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Holiday,  who  farms  600  acres,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Paxton  A  Holiday,  who  do  a  large  business  as 
auctioneers  at  Bicester.  Mr.  Watson  wrote  that  he  should 
say  that  the  standard  wage  in  his  district  was  from  12s.  to 
135.  for  labourers  and  148.  for  carters,  with  40«.  or  50^.  at 
Michaelmas — unless  in  Ueu  thereof  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  piecework  in  harvest.  The  rents  varied  very 
much ;  probably  18$.  would  be  an  average  for  the  DovnihiU 
land,  and  10^.  at  the  outside  for  the  Chiltems.  These  repre- 
sented a  fall  of  from  a  third  to  a  half  since  the  good  times. 
The  proportion  of  old  pasture  on  the  hills  was  small,  usually 
but  a  few  paddocks  near  the  homesteads,  or,  say,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  extent  of  the  larger  farms ;  but  a  considerable  area  was 
laid  to  temporary  grass  and  a  good  deal  remained  down  in  very 
poor  pasture  which  originally  had  been  seeded  for  a  two 
or  three  years'  ley.  Probably,  including  both  descriptions,  a 
good  third  of  theland  was  under  temporary  or  permanent  grass. 
On  the  Downhill  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  grass, 
and  between  Watlington  and  Thame  lay  a  good  stretch 
of  vale  country  that  was  chiefly  pasture.    Perhaps  half-and- 
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half  wonld  fairly  describe  the  district  immediately  romid 
Watlington. 

Uphill  the  ctdtivation  generally  consisted  of  a  fomr- 
coQzse  system :  wheat ;  roots,  barley,  or  oats ;  peas  or  clover ; 
and  wheat  again,  unless  it  was  varied  by  keeping  the  land 
two  or  three  years  in  grass.  No  special  crop  was  grown  in 
the  district.  Downhill  the  wheat  was  usually  on  the  better 
land  and  followed  by  barley  of  much  finer  quality  than  that 
grown  after  roots,  then  roots,  then  barley  or  oats,  succeeded 
half  by  clover  and  half  by  beans. 

The  soil  on  the  Chiltems  was  chiefly  a  gravelly  clay  loam 
overlying  the  chalk,  and  so  little  derived  from  or  mixed  with 
it  that,  as  I  have  mentioned  was  the  case  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  more  prosperous  times  a  great  deal  of  chalk  was  dug 
and  spread  on  the  surface  with  excellent  results  to  the 
land.  On  the  slope  the  chalk  cropped  out  and  the  soil  was 
lighter.  Descending  towards  the  vale  the  soil  which  lay 
over  the  lower  green-sand  contained  a  good  deal  of  gravel 
and  niarl.     Still  further  down  it  was  chiefly  clay  loam. 

The  sheep  of  the  country  was  the  Hampshire,  but  Oxford 
Downs  were  kept,  especially  on  the  pasture  farms,  and  some 
of  the  farmers  crossed  their  flocks,  chiefly  for  lamb-fattening 
purposes.  The  cattle  were  Shorthorns,  on  the  smaller  hill- 
tanos  a  good  deal  crossed  with  Jerseys  and  other  breeds. 
The  horses  were  Shires  which  had  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  and  the  pigs  almost  exclusively  of  the  Berkshire 
strain. 

Mr.  Holiday  wrote  that  in  the  Bicester  district  wages 
varied  slightly,  but  daymen  received  12^.  and  stockmen  from 
14s.  to  1&8.  a  week.  To  give  the  exact  average  of  rents 
wodd  be  impossible,  but  18$.  an  acre  could  not  be  far  from 
the  mark.  The  proportion  of  pasture  was  very  nearly  half 
of  the  area.  Light  land  was  principally  farmed  on  a  f our- 
and  heavy  on  a  five-course  system.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pasture  was  suitable  to  dairying  and  growing  young  stock, 
&od  portions  of  the  meadow  land  to  the  south-east  of  the 
district  were  mown  and  the  hay  sold  off.    No  special  crops 
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were  grown  out  of  the  nsual  coarse,  except  that  farmers 
occasionally  took  an  extra  cut  of  oats.  The  subsoils  were 
limestone  rock,  gravels,  and  clay.  Oxford  Downs  were 
almost  exdusively  kept  on  sheep  farms,  but  on  lands  not 
adapted  to  breeding  flocks  various  kinds  of  sheep  were 
bought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  lambed  down, 
after  which  the  ewes  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  lambs 
were  sold  off.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  were  Shorthorns,  but  a 
few  small  herds  of  Jerseys  were  kept  by  gentlemen  in 
the  district.  The  horses  were  almost  wholly  of  the  Shire 
breed,  and  the  pigs  were  Berkshires  and  the  sandy  and  black 
Oxford  spotted  strain. 

Mr.  William  Muscott,  schoolmaster  of  Garsington,  about 
four  miles  from  Oxford,  informed  me  that  in  this  village  the 
farmers  were  progressive  and  the  use  of  machinery  made 
up  for  the  want  of  labour.  About  a  dozen  of  the  peasants 
possessed  a  horse  and  cart  apiece.  The  labourers  were 
excellent.  They  went  daily  to  other  villages  as  their  services 
were  needed,  had  large  allotments,  and  carried  on  market 
gardening  to  supply  the  Oxford  demand.  The  land  was  all 
college  property :  there  were  no  resident  landlords,  and  the 
people  were  independent  and  robust.  The  cottages  were 
bad  and  no  ground  was  to  be  had  on  which  to  build  new 
ones.    Gardening  was  taught  at  the  school. 

I  was  particularly  sorry  that  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  accepting  Mr.  Muscott's  kind  invitation  to  visit  Qar- 
sington,  both  because  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  meet  these 
enterprising  and  energetic  labourers  and  for  another  reason. 
When  I  was  a  lad  of  about  ten  now  bnger  ago  than  I 
care  to  think  of — I  spent  some  two  years  in  this  village  as 
a  pupil  of  the  rector  of  that  day,  ^e  Bev.  Mr.  Graham. 
Almost  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  rectory  there  lived,  I 
remember,  a  little  farmer  named  Quatermain,  a  name  that  I 
have  since  made  use  of,  but  which  seems  to  have  vanished 
now  from  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Very 
well  can  I  recall  the  old  gentleman,  tall,  thin,  grey-haired, 
and  clad  in  a  white  smock-frock  of  a  sort  that  is  no  longer 
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seen,  stopping  to  chat  with  me,  two  buckets  of  milk  swing- 
ing from  the  yoke  upon  his  shoulders.  Although  I  knew  little 
of  agricTiltiire  in  those  days,  or  I  may  add  of  anything  else, 
we  were  good  friebds,  and  he  had  a  walnut  tree  that  produced 
the  largest  nuts  I  ever  saw,  with  which  I  made  close 
acquaintance,  afterwards  using  the  shells  that  I  had  emptied 
as  boats  to  sail  upon  a  pond.  Also  in  the  churchyard  at 
Garsington  stood  a  splendid  yew,  and  on  the  rectory  lawn  a 
hollow  pollard  elm  where  I  used  to  play  with  a  little  maid 
now  long  departed. 

Some  years  ago  I  droye  over  from  Ozfcard  to  see  the 
place.  The  hollow  elm  and  the  ancient  yew  still  stood,  but 
the  quaint,  grey,  old  rectory  that  was  once,  I  think,  the 
place  of  refuge  of  Trinity  GoU^e  in  times  of  plague,  had 
been  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  modem  building 
which  I  did  not  admire.  Also—  like  my  own  youth  and  my 
playmate — old  Quatermain  had  gone,  and  there  were  none 
else  there  whom  I  remembered  or  who  remembered  me.  I 
think  that  I  felt  somewhat  as  we  may  imagine  those  might 
feel,  who  were  allowed  after  a  lapse  of  a  century  ox  two  of 
time,  to  revisit  the  spot  of  earth  with  which  in  life  they  had 
been  familiar  and  intimately  connected.  The  landscape,  the 
stone  stiles  on  the  field  foot  paths,  the  roads,  the  houses,  and 
even  some  of  the  trees  might  be  the  same,  but  the  faces, 
ah  I  how  different. 

Of  Oxfordshire  I  may  say  that,  agriculturally,  except  on 
the  poor  Uplands  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  holding  its 
own  as  well  as  most  counties.  In  many  districts,  however, 
the  labour  question  is  becoming  increasingly  troublesome. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Thb  central  county  of  Northamptonshire  is  about  seventy 
miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  from 
seven  to  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about 
641,000  acres.  In  Messrs.  Bacon's  'Library  Atlas  of  the 
British  Isles,'  published  in  1900,  the  area  is  given  on  both 
the  maps  of  Northamptonshire  at  1,356,173  acres,  but  surely 
here  there  must  be  some  strange  mistake.  In  the  north- 
east of  the  county,  near  to  Peterborough,  are  rich  fenlands, 
while  the  uplands  have  a  good  brown  loam  soil.  In  the 
southern  part,  and  indeed  throughout  the  county  generally, 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  pasture,  three-fifths  of  the 
acreage  being,  I  believe,  in  permanent  grass.  On  these 
grass  lands,  which  require  so  little  labour,  the  population  is 
thin  and  dwindling,  and  the  villages  are  few  and  small.  In 
passing  over  miles  and  miles  of  them,  nearly  everywhere  I 
noticed  that,  as  was  proved  by  the  high  well-marked '  lands,' 
they  had  at  some  time  or  other  been  under  the  plough.  Now 
in  connection  with  this  matter  two  questions  seem  to  arise : 
(1)  By  whom  were  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
naturally  well  adapted  to  grass,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cereals,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  (2)  When  and  why  was 
the  cultivation  of  com  abandoned  on  them  ? 

To  deal  with  the  latter  query  first.  I  had  long  suspected 
that  this  grass  has  been  down  for  many  centuries,  but  as  I 
could  find  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  &ct,  and  of  course 
apon  such  a  subject  tradition  is  silent,  for  means  of  proof  I 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  my  own  wits.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  could  find  really  ancient  trees  groviong  upon 
the  actual  crests  of  contimums  and  unbroken  '  lands,'  as  it 
is  impossible  for  a  plough  to  be  drawn  through  a  tree  trunk, 
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this  would  show  that  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  arable 
befoie  such  trees  grew.  So  I  began  to  search  and  make 
inquiries.  The  latter  were  froitless,  as  none  seem  to  have 
thonght  of  this  test  as  a  key  to  the  problem,  but,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  on  Mr.  Hall's  farm  in  Oxfordshire  I  foimd  trees 
of  about  200  years'  growth  standing  upon  well-defined  lands 
m  a  pasture,  showing  that  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  it  was 
abeady  pasture.  Continuing  my  researches  in  the  beautiful 
park  of  Fawsley,  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  property,  most  of 
which  clearly  has  been  under  the  plough,  I  discovered, 
standing  on  the  crest  of  lands  of  the  usual  character,  some 
oaks  and  an  ash  pollard  that  in  my  judgment  must  be  at 
least  500  years  old.  Therefore,  almost  without  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  cultivators  of  this  soil  must  have  ceased  to 
plough  it  more  than  four  centuries  since. 

It  was,  however,  upon  Mr.  Burton's  farm  in  Yorkshire, 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  York,  that  in  going  over  a 
faroi  the  tenant  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  their  old 
oak.  I  went  to  look  at  it  to  find  that  it  also  stood  upon  the 
crest  of  a  well-marked  and  unmistakeable  land.  Of  this 
tree  I  reproduce  the  photograph  that  we  took.  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  growth  and  age  of  timber,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  oak  in  question  cannot  have  seen  less 
than  seven  centuries.  Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
advanced  above,  seven  centuries  since,  the  field  on  which  it 
grew,  that  had  evidently  been  under  the  plough  for  a  long 
previous  period,  had  already  gone  down  to  grass.  It  seems, 
then,  I  am  safe  in  supposing  that  many  of  these  ridge  and 
furrow  pasture  areas  which  have  been  ploughed,  that  is, 
nearly  all  of  them,  are  of  no  recent  creation.  Why  did  they 
cease  to  be  ploughed  ? 

I  suggest  that  the  principal  cause  was  the  Black  Death 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  said  to  have  killed  out 
quite  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
cases  devastated  entire  districts.  Of  this  pestilence  Gumier 
C Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry')  says:  'At  the  close  of 
1348  the  Black  Death  swept  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
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decimating  the  manorial  popnlations  and  annihilating  wh<de 
villages.  The  predial  services  which  had  effected  the 
cultivation  of  large  areas  of  the  manorial  soil  ceaeed,  and 
half  the  lease-holding  husbandmen  perished.  .  .  .  Fanners 
were  unable  to  till  their  own  land,  much  less  to  perform 
their  service  on  the  demesnes.  The  common  fields  were 
overrun  with  the  unherded  Uve  stock  off  the  waste.  The 
village  lanes  were  silent  as  the  grave.'  Would  not  this 
sudden  cessation  of  the  supply  of  labour  account  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  com  lands,  which  in  time  went  down 
to  natural  grass? 

We  know  that  at  one  period  England,  being  less 
harassed  by  wars  than  other  countries,  was  a  great  granary. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  from  the  Conquest 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  exportation  of  com 
was  prohibited,  after  which  it  was  permitted,  if  the  price  at 
home  did  not  exceed  68.  Sd.  a  quarter.  But — and  this 
is  one  of  the  puzzles — at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Black  Death  such  exportation  was  not  allowed;  there- 
fore all  that  was  grown  must  have  been  kept  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and 
onwards  we  know  also  that  the  woollen  trade  was  cwrefully 
fostered  in  England,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  ultimate  enact- 
ment that  every  corpse  must  be  buried  in  a  woollen  shroud, 
a  custom  that  continued  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
can  be  proved  by  an  instance  I  have  quoted  in  '  A  Farmer's 
Year'  (page  260).  I  suggest  that  it  was  after  the  great 
transition  from  arable  to  pasture,  which  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  trade  may  have  hastened  and  intensified,  that  large 
areas  of  England  ceased  to  produce  com,  and  were  devoted 
to  the  production  of  wool,  to  be  during  the  Napoleonic  wars 
again  given  up  to  com. 

To  pass  now  to  the  first  question :  Who  cultivated  these 
vast  expanses  in  the  early  Middle  Ages?  The  growth  of 
com,  as  we  are  all  aware,  takes  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  means  a  large  popula- 
tion, even  in  these  days  of  improved  agricultural  machinery. 
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What  can  it  have  meant  when  under-draining  was  unknown, 
and  the  cnmbrons  instrnment  that  was  called  a  plongh  must 
be  dragged  by  eight  or  twelve  oxen  I  Yet  there  are  the 
'lands,'  S  lands,  most  of  them,  along  which  the  oxen  must 
have  walked  and  their  drivers  and  voorloopers  trudged,  since 
none  can  dispute  the  actual  evidence  that  their  appearance 
affords.  We  are  told  that  in  those  centuries  the  population 
of  rural  England  was  exceedingly  sparse.  All  I  have  to  say 
is  that  in  Northamptonshire  and  other  counties,  it  would 
i^pear  to  have  been  more  plentiful  than  it  is  in  the  twentieth 
century,  since  even  if  it  were  wished  to  do  so,  sufficient  men 
would  not  now  be  forthcoming  to  keep  these  expanses  of 
grass  under  the  plough. 

There  is,  however,  another  possible  solution.  All  this 
cultivation  may  date  back  to  a  very  much  earlier  period, 
wh«i  an  unknown  England  was  densely  inhabited.  Such 
lands  would  retain  their  rounded  shape  for  countless  years, 
and  it  may  chance,  therefore,  that  those  whose  labours 
gave  them  that  shape,  lived  in  Boman  or  pre-Boman  days. 
I  can  express  no  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject  which  has 
interested  me  much;  but  I  venture  to  submit  the  results 
of  my  personal  research  to  the  consideration  of  others,  who 
may  be  able  finally  to  elucidate  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Our  host  at  Fawsley,  a  village  of  some  sixty  inhabitants 
situated  about  four  miles  south  of  Daventry,  was  Sir  Charles 
Enightley,  Bart.,  whose  family  have  been  lords  of  this 
manor  since  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  Sir  Charles,  who  owns 
an  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  of  9,000  acres,  all  of  which 
he  manages  himself  without  the  help  of  agent  or  baili£f,  said 
that  the  agricultural  industry  of  those  parts  had  gone  down 
very  much  of  late  years,  the  rents  having  fallen  from  30  to 
35  per  cent.  Feeding-land  farms  commanded  about  26^. 
the  acre,  and  dairy  and  other  land  down  to  28«.  Perhaps 
the  average  might  be  put  at  24«.  the  acre,  though  he  histd 
property  at  Weedon  and  Woodford  close  to  a  station  that 
fetcdied  30^.  and  36«.  The  land  was  five-sixths  pasture,  and 
the  average  acreage  of  the  farms  about  300;    he  owned 
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twenty  of  that  size.  Most  of  the  farmero  bought  in  bollockfl 
in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  fatted  them  out.  This  business 
was  a  gamble  which  succeeded  if  you  could  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  gnuder  should 
make  £5  on  a  bullock,  but  now  £S  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  In  1901  stores  which  had  been  bought  in  at  £12  or 
£16  were  being  sold  out  at  from  £17  to  £21. 

Some  of  the  tenants  had  dairies,  bred  calyes,  and  fatted 
them  out,  and  a  few  sent  milk  to  London,  but  this  practice 
was  on  the  wane.  A  certain  number  of  sheep  were  fed  with 
the  bullocks.  In  that  district  there  was  not  much  competi- 
tion for  farms  and  the  farmers  had  been  depressed  by  the 
droughts.  Sir  Charles  had  six  large  holdings  which  were 
occupied  by  men  from  Devonshire,  who  appeared  to  be 
coming  into  the  county  in  considerable  numbers.  As  a 
class  he  thought  the  landlords  had  been  hit  the  hardest, 
having  lost  from  SO  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  The 
grazing  business  necessitated  very  little  labour,  perhaps  two 
men  on  300  acres,  one  to  a  hundred  acres  being  a  full  supply. 
These  men  who  tended  the  cattle  were  called  '  shepherds.' 

All  the  villages  were  very  small  and  scattered,  and  Char- 
welton  and  others  showed  about  five  per  cent,  fall  at  the  last 
census.  The  wages  were  ISs.  in  winter  and  lis.  in  summer. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  men  for  ordinary 
needs,  but  if  extra  hands  were  wanted  at  haysel  or  other 
times,  it  was  hard  to  find  them.  The  supply  of  cottages 
was  ample,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  small.  The 
great  majority  of  the  cattle  were  Shorthorns,  but  they  also 
grazed  Herefords  and  the  Devonshire  men  kept  Devons. 
The  subsoil  was  clay  with  a  rich  surface  and  occasional 
patches  of  gravel,  the  highest  lands  being  mostly  of  a  light 
character. 

The  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  his  estate  Sir  Charles 
reckoned,  I  think,  at  nearly  26  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 
Unlike  North  Northamptondiire,  where  there  are  many  fine 
country  seats,  here  the  residences  are  very  scarce ;  in  fact 
there  were  few  gentry  and  practically  no  society.    Indeed 
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Sir  Charles  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the 
hunting  there  would  be  nobody  in  the  district.  The  old  tag 
which  says  that  Northamptonshire  is  remarkable  for '  springs, 
spires,  and  squires '  does  not  therefore  apply  to  this  part  of 
the  connty,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  squires  are  concerned. 
The  springs  and  spires  are,  however,  plentiful  enough,  some 
of  the  churches  being  very  beautiful.  That  of  St.  Mary  at 
Fawsley,  which  stands  in  the  park,  is  built  of  stone  and  has 
a  fineclerestoried  naye  and  carved  oak  pews.  Also  there  are 
some  very  interesting  monuments  and  brasses  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Knightley  family,  the  oldest  of  which  date 
from  the  early  sixteenth  century.  I  imagine,  however,  that 
the  congregation  on  Sundays  must  be  select. 

The  park  itself  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw,  and 
lemarkable  for  its  rolling  swards  backed  by  woodland,  its 
plentiful,  ancient  timber  trees,  its  two  lakes,  where  I  tried  to 
catch  pike  and  failed  in  the  attempt ;  its  remains  of  Boman 
enti^ichments,  and  the  beautiful  shell  of  an  old  ruined 
hall  or  dower  house.  The  mansion,  also,  which  is  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  contains  a  great  hall, 
dating,  if  I  remember  aright,  from  the  time  of  Henry  YII., 
is  a  fine  example  of  an  old  English  country  house,  and  one 
that  has  seen  much  history. 

The  first  tenant  of  Sir  Charles  Enightley's  whom  I  visited 
was  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  who  came  from  Devonshire 
some  ten  years  before.  He  held,  I  think,  about  300  acres  of 
grass  land,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  good  grazier.  His 
&urm  consisted  of  large  pasture  fields  with  tall  hedges,  one 
or  two  of  which  covered  sixty  acres  of  land.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  old  meadows ;  but  there  was,  I  remember,  an 
exception  which  had  been  laid  down  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  and  was  making  very  good  grass.  All  his  cattle  received 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  cake  a  day.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  Shorthorns  bought  in  at  an  average  price  of  ^£10, 
which  he  expected  to  fetch  ^£19  when  they  went  out,  after 
having  consumed  cake  to  the  value  of  SOs.  a  head.  He 
also  l^pt  North  and  South  Wales  'runts' — ^black  cattle  with 
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long  horns,  of  which  that  of  South  Wales  is  the  larger 
breed.  The  Devons,  he  said,  cost  too  much  to  bay  in, 
although  they  sold  better  in  London. 

Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  take  any  hopeful  view  of  the  pros- 
pects of  his  industry.  Indeed  he  stated  that '  grazing  is  a 
thing  of  the  past/  He  explained  that  the  transit  of  animals 
from  abroad  was  now  perfected ;  that  the  class  of  foreign 
cattle  imported  was  improving,  and  that  the  oxen  which 
arriyed  at  Deptf ord  from  over  sea,  looked  no  worse  on  landing 
than  did  those  that  had  made  the  journey  from  Northamp- 
tonshire to  London  in  a  cattle  truck.  I  suggested  that 
cheap  Canadian  sad  other  '  stores '  might  help  them,  but  he 
replied,  with  much  good  sense,  that  if  these  stores  were 
allowed  to  come  in,  pleuro-pneumonia  might  come  with  them, 
which '  would  be  the  last  nail  in  our  coffin.'  He  pointed  out 
also  that  the  profit  of  graziers  was  very  small,  and  that 
however  great  their  care,  they  sometimes  had  bad  luck. 
Thus  one  or  two  bullocks  worth  £20  apiece  might  die  and 
take  away  all  the  gain  on  a  dozen  others.  Still  he  said  that 
good  farms  let  well,  although  for  those  which  were  second 
or  third  rate  there  was  no  competition.  ^ 

Few  farmers,  he  thought,  made  much  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  as  a  rule  those  who  seemed  to  be  doing  well  in 
life  '  cut  up  badly  when  they  died — ^their  fortunes  died  with 
them.'  The  year  of  1901  was  a  bad  one  for  graziers,  wcMrse 
even  than  1898,  the  hay  crop  not  having  been  above  a  third 
of  the  average.  As  a  rule  no  hay  was  sold  off  the  farms. 
The  labour  was  dearer  and  scarcer  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
he  estimated  the  capital  required  by  graziers  at  £10  the 
acre.  In  addition  to  his  homed  stock  Mr.  Mitchell  kept 
120  Oxford  Down  sheep. 

That  afternoon  we  walked  several  miles  through  the 
broiling  heat  across  grass  field  after  grass  field  in  ancient 
ridge  and  furrow,  to  a  farm  where  Sir  Charles  Enightley  was 
putting  up  some  new  buildings.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
country  is  the  plague  of  flies  with  which  it  is  infested, 
brought  thither,  I  suppose,  by  the  cattle.    Their  number  was 
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literally  innumerable,  and  we  tradged  along  anrrounded  by 
black  and  buzzing  halos  of  these  annoying  insects,  of  which 
I  neyer  saw  more  outside  of  the  Isle  of  Ascension  and 
oertam  inns  in  South  Africa.  Here  the  hedges  were  nearly 
all '  doubles,'  and  the  gates  high  and  not  to  be  jumped,  so 
that  the  hunt  must  make  its  way  through  and  not  oyer  them. 
Gradually  the  land  rose,  the  highest  point  we  touched  being, 
I  believe,  600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  this  ground  the 
grass  comes  late  and  does  not  begin  to  grow  before  May 
but  the  bullocks  are  kept  out  and  do  well  in  the  open  until 
November.  The  view  from  a  field  called  the  Stonepit 
Groand,  was  an  impressive,  lovely  scene  of  greenery  and 
huge  enclosures.  All  around  lay  miles  of  grass  land,  dotted 
witti  herds  of  grazing  cattle  and  single  trees,  backed  by 
masses  of  dense  wood,  North  Badby  Wood,  East  Everdon 
Stabbs  Wood,  and  others,  while  below  lay  Fawsley  House 
and  the  shimmering  lake,  fiut  on  all  this  huge  expanse  no 
human  being  could  I  see,  and  no  sounds  could  I  hear  except 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  notes  of  water-fowl  among 
the  rashes. 

The  outlook  from  the  rectory  of  Preston  Capes,  whither 
Sir  Charles  drove  us  on  another  day,  was,  I  remember,  even 
more  striking,  although  the  prospect  was  somewhat  spoiled 
by  haze.  Looking  northward,  stretching  for  miles  upon 
miles,  was  a  vast  expanse  of  hiU  and  vale.  Many  such 
vistas  have  I  seen  in  foreign  countries,  sach  as  Africa,  South 
America,  Iceland,  and  elsewhere,  but  here  was  a  difference 
created  by  the  hand  of  man  which  for  many  generations  has 
left  its  impress  upon  the  landscape.  In  a  field  inmiediately 
beneath  this  rectory  there  were,  I  recall,  the  finest  wych- 
elms  that  I  ever  saw. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Evans,  the  Bector  of  Preston  Capes,  told 
me  that  the  population  had  sunk  since  the  previous  census, 
and  that  there  were  no  yoxmg  men  in  the  village,  and  no 
skilled  labourers  under  fifty  years  of  age.  Although  they 
were  not  much  better  off  in  the  towns  the  youths  migrated 
thither,  as  they  found  village  life  too  monotonous.     So  much 
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of  the  land  was  laid  down  to  grass,  howeTer,  that  the 
question  of  labour  was  not  very  vital.  In  this  parish  all  the 
soil  seemed  to  have  been  under  the  plough  at  some  previous 
time,  and  everywhere  appeared  '  curly  lands/  hardly  a  level 
field  or  a  straight  furrow  being  visible.  Mr.  Etans  thought 
that  these  lands  went  down  to  grass  when  wool  became  a 
staple  industry,  and  that  the  village  was  formerly  m.uch 
larger  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Newberry,  who  was  also  a  Devonshire  man,  had  held 
the  Westcombe  Farm  of  400  acres,  of  which  103  were  arable, 
for  seven  or  eight  years  at  a  rent,  I  think,  of  2Ss.  the  acre. 
Like  so  many  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  Mr.  Newberry 
had  left  his  native  county  because  a  reduction  of  rent  was 
refused  to  him  in  the  bad  times,  to  come  into  one  where 
land  was  cheaper.  He  said  that  he  could  not  call  farming 
in  Northamptonshire  very  profitable,  but  with  economy  it 
was  possible  to  get  along  and  pay  20s,  in  the  pound,  although 
there  was  nothing  left  over  '  to  put  in  the  box.'  He  milked 
a  dairy  of  thirty  cows,  reared  all  the  calves,  and  if  he  saw  a 
chance  occasionally  bought  a  truck  load  of  beasts,  although 
his  land,  which  was  good  breeding  ground,  would  not  fat 
Shorthorns.  These  Shorthorns,  in  his  opinion,  could  not 
compare  with  the  Devons,  which  cost  him  Is.  a  head  to  bring 
up  from  Devonshire,  and  would  fetch  a  farthing  a  pound 
more  as  beef  than  either  Shorthorns  or  black  Welsh  cattle. 
He  said  that  those  from  the  north  of  the  county  were  the 
original  and  typical  Devons,  which  should  be  small,  long, 
and  low  in  shape. 

Mr.  Newberry's  custom  was  to  separate  his  milk  and 
send  his  butter  to  London,  the  village  and  the  barracks 
at  Weedon  taking  all  that  he  could  spare.  The  calves 
were  fed  on  the  separated  milk  and  scalded  linseed  cake, 
and  to  his  pigs  he  gave  cod-liver  oil,  which,  he  remarked, 
would  often  pull  a  litter  through  in  a  cold  time.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne  in  Wiltshire  gave 
the  cod-liver  oil  to  his  calves,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  equally  good  for  both  classes  of  animals.     Labour,  Mr. 
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Newberry  said,  was  a  difficulty,  as  if  he  got  rid  of  a  man 
there  was  trouble  in  replacing  him.  The  labourers  had 
been  drawn  to  the  Great  Central  Bailway  while  the  works 
were  in  progress,  and  now  did  not  like  coming  back  to  the 
lower  agrionltiiral  wage.  His  labour  cost  18«.  the  acre,  as 
the  rearing  of  a  number  of  calves  made  work.  Here — and 
this  was  an  unusual  story — ^the  women  would  milk ;  indeed 
he  said  that  some  of  them  could  '  knock  down/  that  is,  strip, 
nine  or  ten  cows  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Newberry  also  kept  sheep  and  a  flock  of  eighty  ewes, 
the  culled  ewes  and  wethers  being  fed  on  turnips,  and  the 
youQg,  bearing  ewes  upon  grass.  The  fatted  wethers  w^e 
sold  out  from  January  to  July  at  about  BOs.  a  head.  The 
average  cast  of  his  farm  was  about  four  and  a  half  quarters 
of  wheat,  four  quarters  of  barley,  and  five  and  a  half  quarters 
of  oats.  He  said  that  it  was  a  peculiar  class  of  land  which 
occasionally  seemed  to  affect  the  health  of  animals.  Thus  the 
dairy  cows  were  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  udder,  from 
which  cause  he  had  lost  several  of  them  four  years  before,  and 
there  was  a  certain  field  on  which  if  lambs  of  about  two 
weeks  old  were  put,  they  would  die.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever,  he  thought  that  a  farmer  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse.  Mr.  Newberry  was  of  opinion  that  beef  did  not  pay, 
and  that  the  graziers  were  depressed.  However,  as  he 
pointed  out,  the  losses  of  farmers  must  all  fall  back  upon  the 
landlord.  *  If  I  can't  pay  my  rent  he  must  let  the  farm  for 
less :  tenants  will  hop  the  twig  before  they  lose  all  their 
feathers.'  The  labourers,  he  declared,  were  doing  better  than 
either  the  owner  or  the  farmer. 

While  staying  with  Sir  Hereward  Wake,  Bart.,  of  Gour- 
teenhall,  the  first  farmer  whom  I  saw  was  Mr.  John  Gudgeon, 
of  The  Lodge,  Blisworth,  who  rented  250  acres,  of  which 
fifty  were  grass,  under  the  Duke  of  Qrafton.  Mr.  Gudgeon, 
whose  forefathers  had  held  this  farm  for  four  generations 
before  him— over  160  years — said  that  the  Jarmers  in  that 
neighboTirhood  had  been  living  up  to  then,  but  whether  they 
could  continue  to  do  so  was  a  question  which  he  was  scarcely 
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able  to  answer.  The  rent  of  his  land»  which  was  a  light 
loam  over  iron-  and  lime-stones,  with  day  in  patches,  used 
to  be  32«.  an  acre  in  1876,  and  in  1901  was  23«.  and  rates. 
Where  farms  had  been  let  down,  however,  they  would  fetch 
as  little  as  10«.  the  acre.  No  holdings  had  been  nnoocnpied 
in  Blisworth,  bnt  he  stated  that  tenants  seemed  to  Iotb 
changing  about  a  great  deal  more  than  they  used  to  do. ,  The 
general  practice  was  to  keep  a  few  cows  and  rear  some 
calyes,  which  were  sold  out  as  stores  at  Northampton 
market  in  the  spring.  Also  he  kept  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred Oxford  Down  ewes,  and  if  he  could  get  37«.  a  head  for 
the  lambs,  sold  them ;  if  not  he  held  them  till  the  following 
February  and  marketed  them  fat  off  the  turnips.  His 
custom  was  to  buy  in  ewes  and  sell  out  the  cast  ones  during 
summer,  when  they  made  the  best  price,  as  old  meat  would 
always  keep  better  than  young  in  hot  weather. 

Li  walking  over  Mr.  Gudgeon's  farm  I  saw  a  very  good 
field  of  cabbages,  and  another  of  swedes  and  hybrid  turnips 
sown  in  alternate  breadths.  The  barleys  were  estimated 
to  return  five  quarters,  and  the  wheats  barely  four  quarters 
to  the  acre,  Oats,  he  informed  us,  had  been  a  complete 
failure  during  the  last  few  years,  as  they  wanted  rain  and 
there  was  none.  The  only  artificial  manure  he  used  was 
soot  sown  on  the  clover  leys  in  the  proportion  of  not 
less  than  5  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat, 
at  a  cost  of  3«.  64.  a  ton  for  the  sowing  and  48«.  a  ton  for 
the  soot. 

With  reference  to  labour  Mr.  Gudgeon  said  that  histcnry 
repeated  itself,  as  there  had  been  times  before  when  people 
went  away  and  returned,  which  they  would  do  again.  The 
men  received  good  wages,  2«.  6d.  a  day,  with  extra  for  haysel 
and  harvest,  equalling  17«.  a  week  for  labourers,  and  up  to 
£\  a  week  with  houses  for  waggoners  and  shepherds.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton's  cottages,  he  added,  were  plentiful  and  good« 
with  three  rooms  up  and  three  down  stairs.  This  fann,  I 
observed,  had  been  extensively  worked  for  lime-  and  iron- 
stone, the  top  soil  being  replaced  after  the  minend  had  been 
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removed ;  a  process  which  altered  the  level  in  many  places 
&ad  did  not  improve  its  appearance. 

At  Qninton,  a  parish  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of 
Northampton,  I  visited  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  who  farmed  600 
acies  of  stone  brash  land  on  a  limestone  subsoil  with  some 
clay  and  damp  loamy  soil.  This  farm,  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying,  had  sold  for  £16,000  not  long  before,  but  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  was  the  fourth  member  of  his  family  who 
had  occupied  it  during  successive  generations.  He  said  that 
lents  in  the  district  had  fallen  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  since 
the  good  times,  and  that  they  varied  from  12s.  to  36«.  the 
acre,  according  to  position  and  quality  of  the  holding.  In  1901 
the  crops  looked  very  bad,  except  where  the  land  was  in  good 
heart  and  well  farmed,  and  farmers  needed  to  work  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  In  short  the  outlook  was  black  and 
the  demand  for  farms  was  beyond  his  understanding,  but  a 
great  many  people  took  a  holding  and  dragged  everything 
they  could  out  of  the  land.  After  such  people  had  done 
with  it,  a  farm  was  nothing  but  a  millstone  round  a  man's 
neck.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  badly  farmed  land  in  the 
county,  especially  in  the  Wellingborough  district.  He  sup- 
posed that  folk  kept  on  farming  because  it  was  a  business  to 
which  they  were  accustomed ;  thus  if  he  gave  up  he  did  not 
know  what  else  he  could  do.  As  it  was,  if  a  man  made  his 
rent  and  4  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  he  did  well. 

Mr.  Smith's  own  system  was  to  treat  the  land  liberally  so 
as  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  returns,  and  as  a  result  he 
bad  the  best  crop  of  roots  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  did 
not  exaggerate,  for  I  saw  them  afterwards  and  remember 
ihat  they  looked  splendid.  Three  quarters  of  his  acreage 
used  to  be  arable,  but  in  1901  only  280  acres  remained  under 
the  plough,  as  the  land  took  grass  well  and  had  been  laid 
down  in  permanent  pasture.  His  course  was  roots,  then 
two  successive  crops  of  barley  (of  which  the  second  was 
generally  the  best),  then  seeds  followed  by  wheat.  He  farmed 
Ingh,  feeding  off  the  roots  with  sheep.  His  ewe  flock  he  had, 
bowever  reduced  to  125,  of  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Downs 
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crossed,  as  he  found  that,  like  eyerything  else,  the  land 
wanted  a  rest  from  continual  sheeping. 

His  cows  were  Shorthorns  crossed  with  an  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull,  and  the  heifers  bred  from  them — all  black  or 
roan  in  colour — struck  me  as  splendid  animals,  not  very  fat, 
but  heavy  as  lead  and  of  fine  quality.  Some  of  these  he  fed 
out  with  the  bought  stores.  Altogether  I  thought  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith  a  very  good  farmer  and  his  land  exceedingly  well 
managed.  The  wheat,  it  is  true,  was  rather  light  owing  to 
the  season,  a  four  and  a  half  quarter  crop,  but  its  colour  was 
splendid.  He  said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  with  labour,  as  men 
had  been  plentiful  with  him  since  the  harvest  of  1900.  They 
came  back  because  business  in  the  towns,  and  especially  the 
building  trade  in  Northampton,  was  slack,  and  this  hindered 
the  young  men  from  leaving  the  land,  hx  1900  some  of  them 
had  left  his  farm,  but  they  returned  in  the  autumn.  The 
quality  of  his  labour  was  good  and  gave  him  no  cause  of 
complaint. 

Mr.  John  Westlake,  of  East  Lodge,  Courteenhall,  farmed 
110  acres,  of  which  thirty  were  grass.  He  was  a  Somerset- 
shire man  and  had  been  four  years  in  occupation  of  the 
holding,  whereof  I  understood  the  rent  had  been  reduced 
from  £620  in  the  good  times  to  £300  a  year  in  1901. 
The  land  he  described  as  medium,  good  and  bad  together. 
He  kept  from  forty  to  fifty  cows  and  depended  principally 
upon  a  milk- walk  which  he  had  in  Northampton.  Also  he 
had  a  flock  of  100  ewes,  of  which  the  lambs  were  sold  oat  fat, 
and  bought  and  grazed  a  certain  number  of  store  cattle.  All 
his  cultivation  was  done  by  steam,  but  Mr.  Westlake  said 
that  he  purchased  more  com  than  he  produced.  The  supply 
of  labour  was  he  thought  more  plentiful  than  it  had  been 
owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  Northampton  building  trade, 
but  to  procure  really  good  men  was  difficult.  The  wages  be 
estimated  at  15^.  a  week,  with  a  free  house  and  £2  at  harvest, 
his  total  outlay  on  this  head  amounting  to  18«.  or  £1  an 
acre.  Cottages  were  sufficient  in  number,  but  he  added 
that  the  folk  did  not  like  living  in  a  quiet  place.   Mr.  Westlake 
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seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  better  ofiF  in  Northamp- 
tonshire than  he  had  been  in  Somerset,  where  the  land  was 
dearer  to  hire. 

At  the  parish  of  Hartwell,  on  the  borders  of  Buckingham- 
shire, I  visited  the  Park  Farm  of  800  acres  which  was  worked 
by  Mr.  J.  Weston  with  the  assistance  of  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  showed  us  over  the  place.  Mr.  Weston,  junior,  said 
that  a  little  more  than  half  their  land  was  under  grass,  and 
that  the  soil  was  principally  clay  and  loam,  with,  I  think,  a 
limestone  subsoil,  and  too  heavy  to  keep  sheep  on  in  winter. 
Indeed  he  described  it  as  '  three  and  four  horse  land.'  They 
had  forty  cows  upon  the  place,  producing  up  to  200  lb.  of 
butter  weekly,  which  was  sold  in  Northampton.  This  was 
made  without  a  separator  in  a  beautifully  clean,  old-fashioned 
dairy,  the  skim-milk  being  fed  to  calves,  of  which  eighty 
or  ninety  were  brought  up  every  year.  Some  of  these 
calves,  which  it  was  Mr.  Weston's  custom  to  keep  under 
shelter  until  the  spring  following  their  birth,  were  ultimately 
sold  at  about  two  years  of  age  for  breeding  stock  at  Norwicli 
market.  There  were  also  150  Oxford  Down  ewes  upon  the 
farm  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen  breeding  sows.  All  his  cattle 
were  of  the  Shorthorn  stamp. 

Labour,  Mr.  Weston  said,  was  '  a  bit  short,'  but  owing 
to  the  decline  of  the  Northampton  building  trade,  a  great 
de^  better  in  1901  than  it  had  been  in  1900.  He  added  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  help  with  the  work,  or,  as 
he  put  it, '  we  have  to  tear  into  it  ourselves ' ;  also  that  the 
labourers  must  be  very  gently  handled :  *  You  have  to  pay 
them  and  treat  them  as  well.'  The  wages  of  ordinary  men 
were  14ir.,  and  of  cattlemen  16«.  and  a  house,  with  double 
money  at  harvest  and  overtime  at  haysel.  The  boys  would 
stop  upon  the  land  till  they  were  sixteen  or  eighteen,  but  then 
they  went  away.  On  the  800  acres  that  they  held  they 
employed  fourteen  men  and  two  or  three  boys.  Mr.  Weston's 
swedes  were  both  early  and  good;  iudeed,  I  tiiink  about  the  best 
that  we  saw  in  the  county.  His  wheat  was  estimated  to  yield 
nearly  five  quarters,  and  the  oats  six  quarters,  an  acre.   These 
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would  fetch  25«.  a  quartet  for  old  oats,  but  the  price  of  com 
was,  he  said,  very  bad.  Lideed,  he  declared  the  prices  *  kill 
us.'  Bents,  he  informed  me,  had  fallen  about  25  per  cent, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  of  this  farm,  which  his 
father  had  held  for  twenty-four  years,  was,  I  gathered,  16«. 
an  acre,  and  12«.  for  a  portion  of  the  land  which  lay  on 
the  further  side  of  the  railway.  Mr.  Weston,  junior,  was 
of  opinion  that  farmers  could  just  keep  going  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  no  more.  I  was  told  and  noticed  myself  that  the 
cottages  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  were  scarce  and 
bad,  few  of  them  having  more  than  two  bedrooms.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  built  of  stone  and  thatched. 

At  the  little  village  of  Ashton  I  saw  Mr.  Payne,  of  the 
Lodge  Farm,  who  held  312  acres  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of 
which  200  were  grass,  some  of  it,  that  had  tumbled  down 
eight  or  ten  years  before,  of  very  indifferent  quality.  The 
rent  of  this  place,  which  he  described  as  '  a  poor  farm,'  had 
descended  by  degrees  from  £2  an  acre  to  10s.  6(2.  an  acre, 
which  he  paid.  The  soil  he  spoke  of  as  '  awful  stuff,'  being 
yellow  clay  on  limestone,  with  a  thin  loam  atop.  Indeed 
Mr.  Payne  declared  that  even  the  kitchen  garden  came  up 
in  great  lumps,  and  that  he  had  only  one  field  on  which  he 
could  grow  roots,  adding  that  it  took  four  horses  to  plough 
the  land,  which  produced  no  grass  till  the  end  of  May. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  preferred  to  use  steam  cultivators  at  a  cost  of  l&s. 
an  acre  plus  £1  per  ton  for  coal,  which  he  must  cart. 

Water,  he  said,  was  a  great  difficulty,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  it  in  the  valley.  When  we  met  at  the  beginning 
of  August  he  was  employed  in  carrying  it  for  the  use  of  his 
horses  and  stock.  He  kept  six  cows,  but  said  that  he  could 
keep  ten  if  he  had  enough  water  for  them.  It  was  the  lack 
of  this  necessary  that  had  driven  tenants  away  from  the  farm 
of  which  he  was  the  third  holder  within  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  He  kept  120  ewes  and  lambs,  holding  sixty  tegs, 
which  were  sold  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  His  system 
seemed  to  be :  wheat,  which  gave  an  average  yield  of  three 
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quartetB ;  vetches  ;  wheat  again  ;  and  beans,  the  last  being  a 

total  failure  in  1901.    After  roots  came  barley ;  that  also 

letnined  three  quarters  only,  with  seeds  which  stood  for  two 

or  three  years  and  were  followed  by  oats.    Mr.  Payne  said 

that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  sheep,  do  them  well,  and  sell 

them  out  at  ten  or  eleven  months  old,  as  while  com  paid  for 

working  and  labour,  sheep  paid  the  rent.     He  always  bred  a 

few  foals,  the  Duke  giving  his  tenants  the  use  of  a  sire  free ; 

but  in  his  own  and  the  two  neighbouring  parishes  there  was 

not  a  single  farmer  left  who  rode  to  hounds. 

Labour  seemed  to  be  scarce,  and  Mr.  Payne  did  his  own 

shepherding.     He  said  that  all  the  young  men  went  to  the 

towns  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  that  the  girls  went  also.    Any 

niunber  of  them  had  left  him — 9«.  a  week  boys  for  the  most 

part.     Indeed  the  Wolverton  people  would  come  to  the 

Bchoohnaster  and  ask  for  boys  when  there  were  some  fit  for 

service.    Lads  wanted  10«.  and  Us.  a  week  to  keep  them,  but 

it  was  not  possible  to  pay  them  men's  wages.    Were  it  not 

for  machinery,  which  was  a  great  help  in  dry  summers,  he 

declared  that  hundreds  of  acres  of  com  could  not  be  cut 

in  that  neighbourhood.    He  knew  that  they  ought  to  keep 

more  labour,  but  it  was  not  available ;  and  if  the  price  of  it 

rose  much  higher,  landlords  would  get  no  rent  at  all.    As 

for  cottages,  those  provided  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  were 

vezy  good,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  his  own  house  and 

buildings.    Mr.  Payne,  who  I  fear  was  engaged  in  a  hard 

struggle  with  this  unkindly  land,  complained  of  the  shori;- 

ness  of  his  hay  crop,  and  I  noticed  that  a  good  many  ears  in 

the  wheat  seemed  to  be  blighted. 

Our  host,  Sir  Hereward  Wake,  a  considerable  landowner 
both  in  Northamptonshire  and  Essex,  did  not  think  the 
prospect  good  either  for  landlords  or  for  tenants,  that  is,  if 
they  depended  upon  what  the  land  produced.  He  farmed 
1,000  acres,  and  had  another  160  coming  on  hand  at  the 
following  Michaelmas,  and  said  that  he  had  spent  more  upon 
his  property  in  the  past  fifteen  years  than  he  had  received  in 
rent.     His  view  was  that  a  landowner  cannot  hve  out  of  his 
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land,  which  had  become  '  a  beautiful  toy  for  rich  men.'  As 
for  the  farmers,  the  larger  acreage  they  held,  the  better  they 
throve  in  Northamptonshire.  The  small  men  had  to  live 
like  a  well-to-do  labourer,  and  their  work  if  put  into  any 
other  trade  would  give  them  a  much  better  return.  There 
was  not  water  enough  in  the  county  to  enable  small-holders 
to  thrive.  Altogether,  in  his  opinion,  the  prospects  of  the 
industry  were  very  gloomy.  In  many  places  it  was  near  to 
destruction,  and  he  beUeved  that  this  would  be  allowed  to 
happen  before  Parliament  or  the  people  would  stir  a  hand 
to  help  them. 

Since  Sir  Hereward  succeeded  to  his  estate  his  rentals 
had  fallen  60  per  cent.,  and  if  they  were  put  up  for  sale  he 
said  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  his  farms  would  fetch  £2Q 
an  acre.  On  the  1,000  acres  which  he  had  in  hand  he  made 
15s.  an  acre  rent  in  1900,  but  in  1899  he  lost  Ss.  an  acre  and 
received  no  rent  at  all.  Before  this  his  receipts  had  averaged 
about  155.  an  acre.  He  had  twenty-seven  cottages  on  the 
estate,  eight  of  which  he  had  built  himself ;  but  labour  was 
becoming  scarcer,  and  he  said  that  the  schoolmasters  taught 
the  lads  to  look  down  upon  agriculture.  However  they 
got  some  boys  from  the  Tiffield  Reformatory,  though  ae  a 
rule  these  preferred  to  emigrate  to  Canada  rather  than  stay 
in  England.  Also  once  he  employed  eight  Salvation  Ajmy 
men,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  If  they  could 
afford  to  pay  their  hands  SO5.  a  week,  the  labour  question 
would,  he  thought,  be  solved. 

Sir  Hereward,  although  he  could  quote  no  precise 
authority,  was  of  opinion  that  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
grass  ridge  and  furrow  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  once 
one  of  the  great  granaries  of  Europe  when  the  Continent 
was  engaged  in  constant  war,  and  that  later  they  became  a 
principal  source  of  the  world's  wool  supply.  He  pointed 
out  that  having  produced  corn  for  a  period  and  sheep  for  a 
period,  they  were  now  entering  on  a  third  phase  and  pro- 
ducing beef.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
number  of  thistles  on  many  of  the  pastures  as  a  serions 
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eTiI.  I  may  add  that  it  is  one  which  is  very  noticeable  in 
some  districtB  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Gk)tto,  of  Northampton,  and  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interesting  conver- 
sation, said  that  his  firm  of  Durham,  Gotto,  &  Samuel  had 
between  20,000  and  30,000  acres  of  land  in  their  charge,  and 
not  a  farm  to  let,  whereas  nine  years  before  they  had  eleven 
holdings  for  hire  at  a  single  office.  Good  farms  were  letting 
leadily  at  times  rents  which  had  fallen  30  per  cent,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  depression.  Thus  for  one  of  460  acres, 
I  think  north  of  Northampton,  where  the  farms  are  fine  and 
well  cultivated,  they  had  three  excellent  applicants  within 
twenty-four  hoxurs.  On  the  gault  lands,  however,  of  North 
Bucks,  which  only  grow  wheat,  and  command  as  little  as 
Ids.  the  acre,  tenants  were  difficult  to  find.  In  fact  good 
land  let  and  sold  well,  whereas  the  bad  did  neither.  The  fee- 
simple  values  would,  as  a  rule,  amount  to  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  and  at  that  price  pay  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invests  in  them.  The  old  holders  of  land  had  suffered  most ; 
thus  Mr.  Gotto  quoted  the  instance  of  an  estate  with  which 
I  think  he  had  been  connected,  whereof  the  owner,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  had  made  a  will  leaving  an  income  to  his 
wife  and  the  property  to  his  eldest  son,  subject  to  the  charges. 
The  result  was  a  friendly  suit  in  Chancery  and  a  settlement, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  heir  handed  over  the  estate  to 
his  mother  to  satisfy  her  jointure. 

Labour,  Mr.  Gk)tto  said,  was  the  most  serious  question 
connected  vnth  the  future  of  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  big  towns,  where  the  lack  of  it  was  a 
great  disadvantage.  Thus  on  an  estate  which  he  mentioned 
at  Beachampton,  in  North  Bucks,  they  had  not  a  single 
young  hand  left,  Wolverton,  where  they  found  regular 
work,  high  wages,  fixed  holidays,  and  cheap  fares,  drawing 
them  all  away.  It  was  difficult  to  forecast  what  time  had 
in  store  for  the  industry  when  the  prices  and  the  labour 
troubles  were  borne  in  mind.  Still,  during  the  last  two 
years,  there  had  been  no  further  decline,  and  for  his  own 
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part  he  would  put  any  money  he  had  into  land  and  advise 
his  clients  not  to  sell  at  tiie  prevailing  prices.  A  fann 
which  he  had  bought  at  £17  an  acre,  after  being  bzougbt 
into  order  returned  him  five  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  aod 
another  estate  of  1,000  acres  that  was  sold  in  bad  condition 
for  ^£18,260  was  also  let  to  return  five  per  cent.  If  once 
property  was  allowed  to  go  down,  its  fee-simple  value  was 
lost,  although  it  might  pay  to  buy  at  a  price.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  unwise  to  purchase  any  land  which  was 
not  intrinsically  good.  Jn  conclusion,  Mr.  Grotto  said  he 
did  not  consider  that  the  land  was  quite  so  well  farmed  as 
it  had  been,  but  that  the  feeling  as  to  the  future  was  more 
hopeful. 

Mr.  Gervase  Gary-Elwes,  whose  father  owns  an  estate 
at  Great  Billing  in  Northants,  and  another  larger  property 
in  Lincolnshire,  told  me  that  farmers  in  the  former  county 
were  making  a  living  and  no  more,  and  were  of  rather  an 
inferior  class  in  comparison  with  what  they  used  to  be.  In 
the  livestock  trade  they  just  held  their  own,  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  they  would  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
So  long  as  a  man  cultivated  his  land  weU  he  jogged  along, 
but  if  he  scamped  it  the  case  was  hopeless.  The  rents  had 
fallen  considerably,  and  there  was  no  great  competition  for 
farms.  Their  property  was  close  to  the  sewage  fann  near 
Northampton,  which  attracted  the  labour  and  made  it 
difficult  to  obtain  men.  Mr.  Cary-Elwes  said  that  he  conld 
not  see  any  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  local  agricultural 
conditions. 

In  Northampton  I  saw  Mr.  Brain,  who  was,  I  think, 
manager  to  Messrs,  Peirce  &  Thorpe,  auctioneers  and  land 
agents  of  that  city,  Mr.  Brain  said  that  the  farming  out- 
look was  bad  owing  to  the  droughty  season ;  but  whereas 
a  few  years  before  land  was  unsaleable,  in  1901  it  was  in 
demand.  For  a  good  farm  there  were  any  amount  of 
applicants  ;  indeed  their  firm  were  looking  out  for  such  farms 
on  behalf  of  sound  men  anxious  to  hire  and  could  not 
find  them.    He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
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{aimers,  many  of  whom  were  short  of  capital,  did  well 
unless  they  had  some  extraneous  means  to  help  them,  nor 
oonld  he  see  any  great  prospect  for  the  future.  Still 
{aiming  was  *  a  lovely  life'  which  accounted  for  a  good  deal. 
Farms  within  a  mile  of  Northampton  that  bad  not  much 
grass,  were  letting  for  as  little  as  £1  an  acre,  but  the  average 
rants  of  good  naixed  farms  were  from  SOs.  to  35^.  an  acre, 
according  to  quality.  All  the  farmers  grumbled  about 
labonr,  for  the  most  part  with  good  reason,  although  on  this 
matter  different  men  had  different  stories  to  tell.  Mr.  Brain 
informed  me  also  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  depression 
in  the  city  of  Northampton,  where  the  building  and  boot 
trades  were  not  so  prosperous  as  they  had  been.  Indeed,  he 
said  that  finns  which  carried  on  the  latter  business  used  to 
make  SO  or  ^  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  but  now,  owing  to 
American  competition,  they  were  fortunate  if  they  made 
10  per  cent.  He  added  that  almost  all  the  machinery  used 
was  of  American  make. 

At  Northampton  also  I  saw  Mr.  T.  Cecil  Woods,  F.A.I.,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Woods  &  Co.,  auctioneers  and  estate 
agents,  and  secretary  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Woods  stated  that  the  poor  lands  of  the  county  were 
in  the  Wansford,  Thrapston,  Stanford,  Wappenham,  and 
Towcester  districts,  but  that  around  Northampton,  where 
more  than  half  the  land  was  arable,  the  agricultural  position 
was  not  bad.  Farmers,  he  said,  always  grumbled,  but '  all 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  here  we  have  a  good  class  of  men,  many 
of  whom  are  very  well  off.  I  don't  think  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  any  of  them  have  made  money,  but  we  do  not 
have  many  changes,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  bankrupt 
fanner  ...  in  my  business  I  have  never  lost  a  shilling  by  a 
farmer  ...  a  man  holds  his  own  together  and  lives  .  .  . 
The  graziers,  however,  axe  making  narrow  profits,  if  any, 
owing  to  the  deamess  of  stores.' 

Mr.  Woods  said  also  that  the  demand  for  land  was  strong, 
and  that  sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  ten  good  ap- 
plicants for  one  good  farm ;  further,  that  the  price  of  beef 
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was  better.  The  labour,  he  informed  me,  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  1900  ;  but  in  1901  the  supply  was  much  more 
plentiful  throughout  the  county,  and,  although  it  was  hard 
to  find  shepherds  or  waggoners,  hands  could  be  had  of  a  sort. 
The  young  men  went  away,  however,  and  the  majority  of 
those  left  on  the  farms  were  old,  not  very  efficient,  or  '  half- 
sharp.'  In  his  opinion  the  only  way  to  keep  people  on  the 
land  was  to  pay  them  more  money. 

Because  of  this  labour  trouble  those  tenants  did  best  who 
had  families  and  made  use  of  them.  Some  of  their  farmers 
were  in  a  big  way  of  business ;  thus  at  Lamport  Mr.  Watson 
and  his  brother  fed  no  fewer  than  600  buUocks.  The 
average  rents  were  about  £1  an  acre.  The  landlords,  he 
thought,  hadbeen  hard  hit,  but  many  of  them — ^men  like  liords 
Wantage  and  Spencer,  for  instance,  who  never  lost  a  tenant — 
were  among  the  best  of  their  class.  Mr.  Woods  believed 
that  money  could  be  made  in  Northamptonshire  by  the 
breeding  of  both  Shire  horses  and  hackneys. 

An  interesting  experim^it  in  co-operative  farming  was 
tried  at  Harlestone,  four  miles  from  Northampton,  some 
years  ago,  but  the  results,  according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Holloway, 
of  the  'Mercury'  office,  Northampton,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  information,  were  not  encouraging  to 
believers  in  the  system.  It  seems  that  Earl  Spencer,  having 
300  acres  of  glebeland  thrown  upon  his  hands,  agreed  to 
allow  it  to  be  used  by  a  co-operative  farming  association 
which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  its  working.  He  also 
agreed  to  provide  a  capital  sum  of  ^63,000  to  bear  interest  at 
three  per  cent.,  and  stipulated  that  he  should  be  paid  a  rent 
equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  farm.  The  co-operative 
tenants  promised  one  third  of  the  profits  until  the  loan  of 
£3,000  was  repaid,  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  accumulated 
from  the  other  two  tibirds.  Mr.  Holloway  states  that  these 
men  never  lost  a  week's  employment,  received  14^.  a  week 
regularly,  which  was  slightly  above  the  average  labourer's 
wage  in  the  district,  and  worked  hard,  besides  starting  a 
dairy,  butcher's  shop,  &c.    For  the  first  two  years  they  lost 
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heavily,  the  third  year  they  made  a  profit  of  £30,  after 
which  a  ran  of  ill  Inck  brought  the  experiment  to  an  end. 
How  much  of  his  ^63,000  Lord  Spencer  recovered  is  not 
stated.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  think  I  have  already  re- 
marked, I  am  no  great  believer  in  co-operative  farming,  and 
this  unfortunate  instance  only  tends  to  confirm  my  lack  of 
faith  in  it  as  a  remedy  for  social  and  agricultural  ills. 

The  reader  v^ill  observe  that  the  most  optimistic  reports 
collected  by  me  in  Northamptonshire  were  those  that  were 
given  by  land  agents. 

Those  landlords  whom  I  saw  took  on  the  whole  a  much 
gloomier  view  of  things,  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  they  have 
sofEsred  more  heavily  than  the  tenant  or  the  labourer.  Nor 
were  any  of  the  farmers  enthusiastic  about  their  prospects, 
although  they  all  admitted  that  there  veas  a  living  to  be 
made.  Still  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Gotto  and  Mr.  Woods 
say  that  the  application  for  good  farms  is  keen  and  con- 
tinnous,  they  are  speaking  of  what  they  know,  and  their 
statement  teUs  its  ovm  tale.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  on 
the  best  lands  there  is  still  a  certain  measure  of  prosperity, 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  cause  many  who  like  the  life  to  wish 
to  occupy  them ;  while  the  medium  lands  afibrd  a  living  and 
the  bad  ones  a  mere  existence  to  the  occupier,  and  to  the  owner, 
after  the  payment  of  outgoings,  practically  no  return  at  all. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE 

The  eastern  county  of  Lincolnshire  is  the  second  largest 
in  England,  having  an  area  of  nearly  1,700»000  acres,  or 
about  2,760  square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  seventy-five  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  forty-five 
miles.  To  those  who  are  concerned  vnth  the  land  and 
agriculture  this  is  perhaps  the  most  deeply  interesting 
county  in  all  England.  Popular  conception  often  sets  it 
down  as  a  vast  swamp,  largely  unredeemed ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  best  drained  of  counties,  and  contains  within  its 
great  area  many  varieties  of  scenery  and  soil.  Thus  all 
round  the  coast  line,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Nene,  runs 
a  broad  belt  of  rich  sea-marsh.  Then  there  are  Cliff  and 
Wold  and  inland  Fen,  besides  Clay,  Carr,  Heath,  Warp  lands, 
Silt  sand.  Oolite  or  limestone,  and  miscellaneous  soils.  In 
the  course  of  my  investigations  in  the  county  I  visited 
and  examined  nearly  all  these  districts,  of  which  I  hope 
to  give  the  reader  some  description  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter. 

Entering  Lincoln  from  Northamptonshire  by  the  gate 
of  Peterborough,  we  travelled  to  Grantham  over  a  country 
that  gave  far  views  of  flat,  uninteresting  lands,  varied  by 
occasional  woods  of  ash  and  oak.  At  Tallington,  where  we 
passed  into  Lincolnshire,  grass  seems  to  predominate,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  land  being  arable,  while  the  gravel 
pits  and  the  rabbits  which  sat  about  them,  showed  the 
light  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Little 
Bytham  the  country  is  more  undulating  and  better  wooded, 
but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  evidently  suffering  much  from 
the  effects  of  drought,  since  the  pastures  were  stunted  and  the 
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wheat  and  barley  crops  poor,  although  the  potatoes  looked 

fuily  well.     At  Corby  hBxlej  appeared  to  be  the  prevaihDg 

ciop,  abort  and  tbin  in  1901,  although  roots  were  a  good 

plant.    Tbere  tbe  pastures  were  dotted  with  the  famous, 

white-faced  Xiincoln  sheep,  whose  bare  legs  emerge  nakedly 

bom  tbe  bag  of  wool  above.    Both  in  this  neighbourhood 

and  at  Great  Ponton  limestone  comes  to  the  surface,  and 

the  crops  generally  were  poor.    Also  we  noticed  the  number 

(A  adi  timberH,  the  prevalent  tree  of  Lincolnshire. 

At  Stoke  Bochford  our  host  was  Mr.  Edmund  Tumor, 
who  owns  about  21,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  gird  at  landlords,  who  are  too  often  supposed 
to  be  m^re  idlers  and  know-nothings,  living  in  opulence 
upon  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labours.  Taking  the  country 
through,  my  experience  is  that  these  and  kindred  definitions 
are  entirely  incorrect,  although,  of  course,  there  may  be 
individuals  to  whom  they  properly  apply.  To  such  men  as 
Sir  Charles  Knightley,  with  whom  we  stayed  in  North- 
amptonshire, who,  as  I  have  said,  manages  every  acre  of 
his  great  estates  without  even  the  aid  of  a  foreman,  or  to 
Mr.  Tumor,  who  does  much  the  same  and  ev^ti  keeps  a 
cropping  book  of  each  individual  field  of  his  domains, 
whether  it  is  in  his  own  hands  or  in  those  of  his  tenants, 
emphatically  they  do  not  apply  in  the  very  least.  Here 
I  give  some  particulars  of  this  property,  as  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly instructive. 

On  tbe  South  Lincoln  estate  are  three  farms  of  under 

100  acres,  let  at  an  average  rental  of  16s.  Sd.  the  acre ;  eight 

forms  of  between  100  and  400  acres,  let  at  an  average  of 

16s.  9(2. ;  and  four  farms  of  over  400  acres,  let  at  an  average 

of  18s.    On  the  North  Lincoln  estate  aie  three  farms  of 

imder  100  acres,  let  at  an  average  of  21s.  Sd.  the  acre ;  twelve 

farms  of  between  100  and  400  acres,  let  at  an  average  of 

Ifi^.  9d.;  and    eleven  farms  of  over  400  acres,  let  at  an 

average  of  19^*    4^*    Between  the  years  1859  and  1901  the 

meome  of  the  Sonth  Lincoln  estate  showed  a  reduction  of 

40  per  cent.,  and  of  the  North  Lincoln  estate  a  reduction  of 

voii.  n.  ^ 
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42  per  cent.  These  figures  are  approximately  correct,  but 
the  loss  may  in  fact  be  a  little  larger ;  indeed  since  they  were 
first  printed  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Tumor  that  the  present 
rent  of  his  estates  per  acre,  works  out  at  a  somewhat  lower 
sum  than  those  given  above. 

The  capital  expenditure  on  the  buildings  and  drainage 
of  these  lands,  exclusive  of  ordinary  repairs  and  of  any- 
thing spent  upon  mansions,  amounted  to  the  gigantic 
total  between  the  years  1830  and  1893  of  £155,137— sums 
which  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  make  it  clear  to 
the  reader  how  it  comes  about  that  Mr.  Turner  is  generally 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  county. 
What  small  owner  could  have  afforded  to  improve  his 
estate  in  similar  proportion  and  to  so  liberal  an  extent, 
as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Tumor  and  those  who  went  before 
him? 

In  conversation  Mr.  Tumor  said  that  on  the  whole  he 
thought  the  outlook  gloomy,  and  that  we  seemed  to  be 
called  upon  to  face  another  crisis ;  in  short,  that  after  a 
period  of  comparative  calm  all  connected  with  the  land 
were  in  rough  water  again,  although  things  in  Lincolnshire 
were  not  as  depressed  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Norfolk.  The 
last  two  or  three  years,  he  thought,  had  been  bad,  and 
accentuated  the  general  despondency.  Particularly  was  this 
so  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  wool. 

Li  1896  this  wool — that  from  ewes  cmd  hoggets  mixed 
— which  in  the  past  has  conoimanded  as  much  as  50s.  a 
tod  fetched  24«.  8d.  per  tod  of  28  lb.  In  1897  it  fetched 
21s.  a  tod,  in  1900  15«.,  in  1901  only  IQs. ;  a  price  at 
which  it  is  totally  unremunerative  to  grow.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  lamentable  shrinkage  of  values  is,  of  course, 
the  change  of  fashion.  Formerly  it  seems  that  ladies  used 
to  prefer  to  wear  stiffer  materials,  to  the  manufacture  of 
which  Lincoln  wool  is  suited ;  but  now  they  choose  more 
clinging  garments,  made  from  the  fleeces  of  the  Merino  sheep, 
which  will  not  thrive  in  our  colder  climate.  Nor  does  the 
mischief  cease  here,  since  the  ruinous  price  of  wool  has 
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reacted  upon  that  of  the  Lincoln  sheep.  It  appears  that  in 
1870,  exclnsive  of  merino,  four  million  pounds  of  cross-bred 
wool  was  imported  into  this  country,  whereas  in  1900,  only 
thirty  years  later,  the  importations  amounted  to  260  million 
pounds,  competing  with  the  100  million  pounds  of  British- 
grown  wool.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  whereas  in  1871 
Lincoln  *  all-hog '  wool  touched  2«.  l^d.  a  lb.,  in  1901  it 
was  down  to  about  6d. — that  is,  for  ewe  and  hog  wool 
mixed. 

As  Mr.  Tumor  pointed  out,  the  worst  feature  of  the 
ffltuation  is  that  whereas  in  earlier  years  the  agricultural 
depression  was  caused  mainly  by  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
corn  aided  by  the  effects  of  some  bad  seasons,  now  it  has 
extended  to  stock  also,  and  especially  to  sheep.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  farms  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
specially  for  small  farms,  although  the  class  of  tenant  is 
not  Bo  good  as  it  used  to  be.  The  labour  conditions,  he 
said,  are  better  in  this  county  than  in  many  others,  and 
though  most  of  the  young  men  go  away,  some  of  them  still 
stay  upon  the  land. 

Mr.  Tumor  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
interesting  tables  showing  (1)  the  comparative  wages  of 
horsemen  and  other  labour  as  paid  upon  his  estate  in  1851, 
1878,  and  1894,  and  (2)  a  return  of  average  wages  on  the 
Panton  farm,  made  out,  I  believe,  in  January  1900 : — 


Horsemen. 


— 

1861 

1878 

18M 

Head  Waggoner  . 
Second       »         .         •        • 
Third         r.         ..        • 
Fourth       „         .         .         • 
Fifth          „..        . 

£      #. 

12      0 

9      9 

5  10 

6  6 
5      6 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£         t. 

25     10 
20      2 
16      0 
18      0 
12      0 

d 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

£         t.      d. 

19      0    0 

14      0    0 

11      0    0 

7     10    0 

6    10  '0 

Total     .        .         .        • 

41    10 

0 

85    12 

6 

58      0    0 

I.  Si 
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Other  Labour. 


1811 

itre 

18M 

Day  labour   . 
Mowing  clover  (per  acre) 
Mowing  and  ^ying  com 
Turnip  hoeing 
Com  weeding 

If.  8^. 
If.  Bd. 

df. 
8f.  6cL 
If.  Q(L 

8f. 

4t.  to  4f .  M. 

7f  •  (tying  alone) 

6s. 
2f .  to  2f .  M. 

2s.3d, 

98. 

6f .  (tying  akme) 

4«. 

If.  6d.  to  8ff. 

Beturn  of  Wages  on 

the  Panton  Farm. 

— 

Bbephenl 

YudmMi) 
£       i.     d. 

Waggtmer 

omwy 

Lkboorer 

£       t.     d. 

£       <.     d. 

£       «.    <• 

Sommer  and  winter 

a  4 

2    1 

2    2 

2   6 

Total  amount  received 

per  annum  about 

86    8    7 

82  12    1 

88  18    2 

28    2  7i 

Piecework 

Extra  harvest 

15    0 

15    0 

16    0 

10  16    6 

Lamb  money 

15    0 

— 

— 

— 

Journey  money     . 

— 

— 

9    6 

— 

Piecework      (excluding 

harvest)     . 

— 

— 

— 

14    1    1 

47  19    8 

87  18    7 

88    7    1 

85    2    8 

Paymmti  in  kind 

Cottage  and  garden 

5    0    0 

5    0    0 

5    0    0 

— 

Fuel      .... 

14    0 

14    0 

14    0 

4   0 

Potatoes 

15    0 

15    0 

15    0 

10   0 

Allowance   of   food    or 

drink. 

8    5    0 

9  12    6 

8    7    8 

14    5 

Straw  for  pigs 

— 

— 

— 

8    0 

Total 

52    7    7 

49    8    7 

49  19    2 

60    6    8 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  issue  the  earnings  of  the 
ordinary  labourer  are  only  about  jE2  less  than  those  of  the 
shepherd,  and,  although  he  receives  no  house,  a  little  higher 
than  those  of  the  garthman  or  the  waggoner. 

Including  his  beautiful  park,  Mr.  Tumor  fanned  about 
2,000  acres  in  Stoke  Bochford,  which  may,  I  suppose,  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  Lincohi- 
shire  soils,  being  of  a  heath  nature,  but  not  Heath  proper. 
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In  many  of  the  fields  the  limestone  comes  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  sur&ce,  while  others  of  them  are  an  ugly, 
tenadoiis  day  that  is  not  of  the  heath  character.  In  one 
(HTtwo  places  in  this  district  we  saw  the  actnal  jimction 
of  the  clay  and  the  limestone,  and  at  it  what  is  called  a 
'swallow  hole/  that  is,  a  kind  of  aperture  into  which 
the  waters  from  the  clay  are  drained,  to  vanish  down  the 
crevices  of  the  limestone — a  cheap  and  convenient  way  of 
being  rid  of  them.  The  soil  of  the  park  varies  much. 
Where  it  is  low  with  the  help  of  ahont  7  lb.  of  cake  per 
diem  it  will  fat  out  a  bullock ;  but  where  the  limestone  comes 
to  the  surface  it  bums  readily,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
Down. 

On  this  farm  the  crops,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
not  looking  very  well.  Barley,  of  which  a  malting  sample 
can  be  grown,  is  the  stand-by  here,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  have 
threshed  out  three  quarters  in  the  season  of  1901.  The 
oats,  as  elsewhere,  were  a  failing  crop;  even  Garten's 
Abundance,  which  stands  the  drought  much  better  than 
most  others,  could  scarcely  have  returned  four  quarters  to 
the  acre  on  this  '  creech,'  that  is,  light  land.  Mr.  Tumor 
was  c»ie  of  the  few  farmers  whom  1  have  met  who  still 
makes  ensilage.  His  practice  is  to  preserve  it  in  stacks  com- 
pressed by  ropes  and  weights,  and  not  in  pits,  as  used  to 
be  the  more  common  custom,  the  temperature  being  kept  as 
near  as  possible  at  135  deg.  Water  is  scarce  in  this  country, 
and  has  to  be  carted  to  some  of  the  fields  at  considerable 
expense. 

Although  the  present  hall  of  Stoke  Bochford,  a  splendid 
building,  was  only  erected  between  1840  and  1845,  it  is  the 
successor,  I  think,  of  two  other  residences  that  had  their 
day  before  it,  and  contains  many  objects  of  great  interest. 
Thus  there  are  very  good  pictures  of  Robert  Cecil,  first  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  by  Zucchero,  and  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
and  Matthew  Hale,  C.J.,  with  one,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
of  Diana  Cecil,  the  wife  of  John  Turner,  who  brought  these 
works  into  the  family.     A  beautiful  picture  also  is  one  by 
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Van  der  Heist,  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a  sniky-looking 
girl,  their  daughter,  I  presume,  whom  they  appear  to  be 
scolding ;  while  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  dining-room, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  part  designed  by  Bubens,  hangs 
a  fine  specimen  of  that  master's  work.  Still  more  interesting 
are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Edmund  Tumor  and  Dame  Margaret 
Tumor,  an  attractive-looking  lady.  That  of  Sir  Edmund, 
who  became,  I  think,  owner  of  Stoke  Rochford,  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Civil  War.  He  kept  a  diary,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library,  and  in  it  I  saw  entered  against  the  date  of  the 
day  of  his  marriage, '  Una  caro,  unus  spiritw.* 

This  Sir  Edmund  survived  his  partner,  and  in  his  diary 
notes  all  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  which  were  large. 

A  still  more  interesting  diary  preserved  here  is  the 
household  book  of  Thomas  Cony  of  Basingthorpe  by  Stoke 
Bochford,  'Merchant  of  the  Staple '  at  Calais,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L  This  book  was 
found  amongst  the  writings  relating  to  the  manor  of  North 
Stoke,  purchased  of  William  Coney,  Esq.,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Tumor,  Kt.,  in  1671.  It  contains  notes  of  Thomas  Cony's 
household  expenses  over  a  period  of  more  than  iGlf ty  years ; 
rentals  of  lands  and  tenements,  memos  of  lands  pur- 
chased, profits  of  trade,  unusual  events  such  as  the 
occurrence  '  of  the  great  frost,'  and  numbers  of  '  cattell  and 
shepe '  at  Basingthorpe. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  entries  are  those  headed 
*  the  Buriale  of  my  children,'  *  Buryalles — item,'  ....  then 
follow  the  name  and  date  of  interment,  and  such  sentences 
as  these :  '  Jesus  give  mercie  on  .  .  .  '  or  '  God's  blessing 
be  with  her,'  or  item,  *  God's  blessing  and  mine  be  with 
her.'  Five  children  were  buried.  At  the  end  of  the  list  is 
written :  '  Justlie  and  trulie  examined — 19  children  in  all 
(One  forgotten).' 

In  addition  to  the  dwelling  at  Basingthorpe,  where  I  think 
the  diary  was  written,  the  Cony  family  had  a  house  in 
Stoke  Bochford  Park.     Of  this  nothing  is  now  left  except 
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the  tnrf-covered  foundation  walls,  which  measure,  accord- 
ing to  my  pacings,  57  by  140  feet :  outside  of  these  are 
other  foundations,  perhaps  of  the  garden  wall,  covering 
42  by  120  feet.  Ancient  sycamores  grow  aronnd  the  site, 
and  in  front  are  six  terraces  cut  in  steps  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  is  strange  to  look  on  and  repeople  them 
with  the  dead  folk  who,  so  many  generations  ago,  must  have 
wandered  here  in  their  pleasamice,  somewhat  sad  also,  sug- 
gesting the  usual  reflections,  especially  to  one  who  has  read 
the  diary,  of  the  frailness  of  man's  tie  to  earth  and  the 
vanity  of  all  mortal  things.  Doubtless  the  calm,  summer 
sky,  the  rippling  water  beneath,  and  the  dark,  steady  shadow 
of  the  trees,  are  identical  with  those  with  which  they  were 
fftmiliar  in  this  pleasant  place  that  once  was  theirs.  But 
for  the  rest I 

In  the  library  of  the  Hall  there  is  a  splendid  collection  of 
etchings  by  and  after  Vandyck  and  otheirs.  Many  of  these 
once  belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  are  stamped  with  a  '  P.L.' 

Another  feature  of  the  place  is  a  wonderful  spring  that 
flows  from  the  hmestone  rock  at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  I 
think  that  this  is  the  most  copious  spring  which  I  ever  saw 
in  any  coxmtry,  being  so  strong  indeed  that  it  gushes  forth  in 
what  may  be  called  a  waterfall.  The  surrounding  park  and 
country  are  undulating  and  well  wooded,  and  altogether  Stoke 
Bochf  ord,  although  the  present  house  lacks  the  charm  which 
age  alone  can  give,  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
Enghsh  homes  that  I  have  seen. 

The  first  of  various  farmers  whom  Mr.  Turnor  took  us  to 
see  was  Mr.  J.  Woolerton,  of  Woolsthorpe-by-Colsterworth, 
who  held  256  acres  on  his  estate.  This  soil  is  thin,  on  limestone, 
and  nearly  all  the  land  was  under  the  plough,  roots  and  barley 
being  the  principal  crops,  and  sheep  the  stock.  The  rotation 
here  on  light  land  is  roots,  barley,  seeds,  barley  ;  on  strong 
lands  wheat  and  oats  taking  the  place  of  barley.  The  roots 
I  noticed  were  a  good  plant  and  doing  well,  and  one  field 
of  oats  on  some  stronger  land  seemed  very  fair  for  the  season, 
but  the  barleys  I  thought  hght,  though  of  excellent  malting 
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quality.  Mr.  Woolerton,  whose  ancestors  have  held  this 
farm  for  many  generations,  told  me  that  although  they  had 
been  hadly  off  for  labour,  personally  he  had  enough  at 
present,  and  could  always  get  it  when  wanted.  This  place, 
as  it  chances,  is  interesting  for  more  than  famiiiig»  since  in 
that  grey  old  house,  on  December  25, 1642,  was  bom  and 
lived  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men.  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Upstairs  I  was  shown  a  large  low  room,  with  ancient  oak 
beams  and  plaster  floor,  where  first  he  saw  the  light.  In 
another  room  is  a  little  partitioned  space  which  he  used  as 
his  study,  when  he  returned  from  college  to  take  up  the 
uncongenial  task  of  managing  this  manor  of  which  he  was 
the  lord.  Probably,  as  he  is  known  to  have  beea  £ond  of 
carpentering,  Sir  Isaac  made  this  partition  with  his  own 
hands.  There,  too,  is  the  little  window  out  of  which  he  saw 
the  famous  apple  fall,  and  in  the  orchard  and  garden  stand, 
not  the  tree  itself,  part  of  which  has  been  made  into  a  chair 
in  the  noble  library  of  Stoke  Bochford,  but  two  others  that 
have  been  reared  from  it,  themselves  now  ancient.  They 
are,  I  observed,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  habit  of  growth, 
inherited,  I  was  told,  from  the  parent,  the  trunks  lying 
almost  horizontally  along  the  ground. 

The  house,  being  substantially  built  of  stone,  remains 
practically  unchanged  since  Newton's  day,  and  the  room  in 
which  he  was  bom  is  not  changed  at  all,  except  as  regards 
the  furniture.  It  is  strange  to  look  upon  it  and  remember, 
in  the  words  of  Pope,  that  here,  when 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said, '  Let  Newton  be  I '  and  all  was  light. 

While  stopping  with  Mr.  Tumor  I  saw  Mr.  G.  William 
Eddie,  a  gentleman  who  has  property  of  his  own  and  farmed 
500  acres,  of  which  110  were  grass,  of  Mr.  Tumor's  land  at 
Little  Ponton,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Grant- 
ham. Mr.  Eddie,  who  had  been  farming  for  twenty-one 
years,  said  that,  although  he  did  not  think  things  had 
become  any  worse  during  the  last  year  or  two,  he  could  not 
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consider  the  position  and  prospect  good,  as  the  foreigner 
cnt  out  the  English  farmer  in  everything,  and  the  retom  on 
the  money  invested  was  so  small.  In  bad  seasons,  indeed, 
none  could  be  made.  Many  of  the  farmers  w^re  a  different 
clasB  of  men  from  what  they  used  to  be,  while  some  belonged 
to  the  land-skinning  order,  and  there  were  but  few  yeomen 
left.  Also  a  number  of  the  holdings  were  practically  stocked 
by  the  Banks.  Bents  had  fallen  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
Thus  in  1880  he  paid  32s.  an  acre  for  a  farm,  and  in  1896 
when  he  left  it,  14«.  an  acre  only.  The  average  was 
perhaps  from  ISs.  to  £1  the  acre,  but  some  commanded  as 
little  as  10s.  and  some  as  much  as  28«.  His  cattle  were 
Shorthorns,  as  he  bred  stores  which  he  sold  out  at  about 
two  years  old.  Barley  was  their  chief  product,  but  in  1900 
the  demand  for  it  was  small.  They  used  to  make  608.  a 
quarter,  but  it  had  fallen  to  about  25s. ;  SOs.  being  a  very  good 
price.  His  rotation  was — turnips  which  werefed  off ;  barley ; 
seeds  which  were  fed,  or  mowed  and  fed ;  then  another  crop 
of  harley  with  manure. 

In  the  outlying  villages  labour,  he  said,  was  very  scarce 
and  many  houses  stood  empty.  The  Great  Northern  Bail- 
way  and  Homsby's  engineering  works  at  Grantham  took  a 
number  of  men.  Partly  as  a  result  of  education,  the  young 
fellows  would  not  stop  upon  the  land,  but  he  hoped  that 
people  might  return  from  the  towns.  In  the  villages 
near  Grantham  many  more  cottages  were  wanted,  but 
in  the  outlying  places  they  often  stood  unoccupied.  Mr. 
Eddie's  remark  as  to  the  Banks  stocking  farms  were 
borne  out  by  conversations  which  I  had  with  bankers  in 
the  county.  One  of  these  gentlemen  told  me  that '  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Banks  half  the  fanners  would  have  to  stop.'  He 
added  that  as  a  class  these  were  hard  hit,  and  very  often 
carried  on  their  business  by  the  help  of  borrowed  capital. 

In  driving  to  Barrowby,  a  parish  two  miles  west  from 
Grantham,  to  visit  Mr.  Newton,  who  farmed  940  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  250  were  grass,  after  passing  Gold 
Harbour  Inn,  which  is  said  to  include  walls  built  by  the 
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Bomans,  we  went  down  a  green  lane  along  one  side  of 
which  the  old  Eoman  road  still  runs  straight  as  a  dart. 
This  road,  which  is  about  nine  feet  wide,  is  known  as  High 
Dyke,  and  is,  I  believe,  part  of  Ermine  Street.  That  it 
should  endure  to  this  day  speaks  well  for  the  Bomanjsystem 
of  road  making.  The  farm  lies  on  an  extensive  plateau  of 
flat  land,  the  arable  enclosures  being  large,  forty  or  fifty  acres 
in  fact,  and  the  fences  well  kept  The  trees  are  few  and  far 
between.  A  feature  of  the  district  is  the  wide  green  lanes 
by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  house  is  very  good,  and  said 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  ;  a  tradition  to  which  its 
stone  walls  and  curious  cruciform  shape  give  support.  Set 
on  a  shoulder  of  the  highland  and  facing  north-west,  it  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Grantham  and  the  surrounding  country, 
but  in  winter  must  be  somewhat  wind-swept  and  cold. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  his  stand-bys  were  barley,  turnips, 
and  sheep.  Also  he  kept  forty  cows  and  reared  the  calves, 
which  as  bullocks  were  fatted  out  on  the  grass  lands  with  the 
help  of  cake  and  finished  off  in  the  sheds.  His  cropping 
shift  was  wheat,  roots,  barley,  seeds,  but  sometimes  he  took 
two  crops  of  barley  in  the  four  years,  as  he  could  grow  a 
quarter  more  per  acre  of  that  grain  than  of  wheat.  He  could 
not,  however,  produce  the  best  malting  samples,  although  in 
1900  his  barleys  commanded  from  28s.  to  dOs,  a  quarter.  On 
the  land  with  a  sandy  subsoil  where  twitch  flourishes,  the 
roots  were,  he  informed  me,  liable  to  finger-and-toe.  Those 
of  his  crops  which  I  saw  looked  flourishing,  the  land  being 
evidently  very  well  farmed.  Of  roots  there  was  a  good  plant, 
due,  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  more  showers  had  fallen  in 
that  neighbourhood  than  in  most  places.  His  sheep  were 
Lincoln  Longwools,  of  which  he  kept  a  flock  of  500  breeding 
ewes,  feeding  in  all  about  1,500  on  the  turnips  in  winter. 

Bents,  Mr.  Newton  said,  had  fallen  30  per  cent.,  and  40  per 
cent,  on  the  strong  lands.  The  matter,  however,  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  one  of  rent,  for  if  this  had  gone  down,  labour 
and  costs  had  gone  up.  He  began  to  farm  in  1864,  which 
was  the  best  year  that  he  could  remember.    Now  the  farmers 
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had  Utile  money  ;  their  capital  had  dwindled,  with  the  result 
that  work  was  left  undone.  They  could,  he  said,  just  rub 
along  by  hving  hard  and  no  more.  The  low  price  of  wool 
hit  the  industry  harder  in  Lincolnshire  than  anywhere  else. 
He  remembered  seUing  it  as  high  as  658,  the  tod  of  28  lb. 
in  1865,  and  now  it  was  down  to  lis.  the  tod.  If  they 
could  make  Is.  a  pound  on  it,  they  might  live,  but  6d.  a 
ponnd  was  *  the  road  to  ruin.'  He  could  speak  of  these 
matters  both  as  an  owner  and  an  occupier.  Thus  in  1872 
he  had  bought  a  small  farm  which,  at  a  rent  of  43«.  the  acre, 
paid  him  3  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  In  1901  he  let  that 
farm  at  22s,  the  acre. 

Of  labour  Mr.  Newton  said  that  he  thought  the  question 
serious.  Lads  were  very  scarce  and  maids  only  to  be  pro- 
cured with  great  difficulty.  The  old  men  were  dying  out 
fast,  and  those  who  succeeded  them  did  not  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  for  their  money.  If  higher  wages  were  to 
be  paid,  more  work  must  be  done ;  it  was  impossible  to 
give  larger  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  Labourers 
were  receiving  2s,  6d,  a  day ;  and  horsemen,  who  lived  rent 
free  and  were  allowed  bacon,  &c.,  £1  a  week  in  money  and 
kind.  These  were  hired  by  the  year  and  were  called  *  confined 
men/  that  is,  married  people  in  regular  employ.  His  labour 
came  from  Grantham,  and  its  total  cost  was  from  £1  to  25^. 
the  acre.  For  harvest  work  they  had  Irishmen,  without 
whom  a  few  years  before  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
get  in  the  com.  On  that  very  day  over  twenty  of  these  men 
had  applied  to  him  for  employment.  The  cottages  were 
good  as  a  whole  and  let  at  a  rent  of  from  ^£3  to  £4,  the 
average  wage  of  a  labourer,  including  harvest  money,  amount- 
ing to  ISs,  Sd.  a  week,  with  half  a  rood  of  potato  land 
gratis,  to  which  the  employer  carted  manure.  Mr.  Newton 
added  that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  demand  for  allotments 
was  dying  out,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  wish 
for  small-holdings. 

At  Somerby  I  saw  Mr.  J.  B.  Mason,  who  farmed  600 
acres,  of  which  200  were  grass,  I  think  under  Mr.  Tumor, 
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to  whom  half  the  village  belonged,  at  a  rent,  I  understood, 
of  about  168.  the  acre.  Mr.  Mason  relied  chiefly  upon  sheep 
and  barley.  He  kept  220  ewes,  crossing  Lincolns  with 
Hampshires,  and  in  winter  about  700  in  all,  a  few  fat  lambs 
being  sold  out  at  Easter.  He  said  that  in  1900  the  barieys 
were  not  good,  but  in  1901  they  looked  more  hopeful.  With 
wheat  at  30«.  the  quarter,  mutton  low,  and  wool  at  14«.  the 
tod,  which  money  had  just  been  offered  to  him,  he  could  not 
consider  that  things  were  prosperous.  The  capital  of  farmers 
was  without  doubt  decreasing,  and  of  late  many  of  them  had 
not  made  their  rent  and  a  hving.  Still,  farms  had  let  much 
better  during  the  previous  four  years  and  were  in  good 
demand  at  a  price.  He  thought,  however,  as  did  other 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  spoke^  that  there  would  be  plenty 
on  the  market  after  the  season  of  1901.  For  labour  they 
were  well  off  in  that  village,  and  did  not  pay  their  men  more 
than  about  16«.  a  week.  Mr.  Mason  said  that  he  could  take  no 
hopeful  view  of  the  local  agricultural  outlook.  TSia  house 
and  buildings  were,  I  noticed,  good. 

The  Wold  district,  which  we  visited  on  leaving  Stoke 
Bochford,  is  a  great  tract  of  land  standing  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  measuring,  so  near  as  I  can  judge, 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  by  perhaps  ten  or  more  in 
breadth.  To  the  east  it  sinks  gradually  into  the  marah  flats, 
and  on  the  west  rises  from  the  vaUey  in  which  stands 
Market  Basen,  that  divides  it  from  the  district  known  as  the 
Cliff.  The  Wold  soil  for  the  most  part  lies  on  chalk,  the  quality 
varying  with  its  depth.  In  colour  it  is  greyish,  except  in 
places  where  the  subsoil  is  red  chalk,  when  it  is  red  also. 
In  suitable  seasons  much  of  this  land  is  very  fertile,  and 
some  areas  of  it  have  the  property  of  resisting  drought  better 
than  most  soils,  perhaps  because  of  the  chalk  that  it  contains, 
which  seems  to  store  up  moisture. 

Between  Lincoln  and  Market  Basen  the  country,  which 
is  flat  and  uninteresting,  seems  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  sheep 
and  barley  that  looked  a  thin  crop  in  1901.  The  soil  is 
of  a  clay  nature  and  hungry-looking.     The  oats,  I  notioed. 
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weie  ripening  in  a  very  uneven  fashion,  and  could  never 
make  a  good  sample,  while  in  some  places  the  sheep  seemed 
to  be  short  of  feed.  In  this  district  clover  was  the  best 
crop.  From  Market  Basen  to  Eirmond-le*Mire,  where  our 
host,  Mr.  Charles  Fieldsend,  fanned,  is  a  drive  of  about 
seven  miles,  the  road  thither  running  over  Bully  Hill, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  points  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
the  chalk  highland  or  Wold  country.  This  district  of 
roiling  uplands  and  vast  distances  reminded  me  of  the 
Doivns  of  Wiltshire,  only  it  was  more  fertile  in  appearance. 

The  brothers  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  John  Fiekhsend 
tanned  between  them  1,260  acres  of  land  in  a  very 
excellent  foshion,  much  of  which  has  been  held  by  their 
family  since  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Here 
I  saw  some  of  the  best  turnips  that  we  found  anywheve 
in  liincohidiire,  a  really  spl^idid  pkmt  without  a  miss 
in  ft,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  since  in  this 
district  were  scores  of  fields  where  the  crop  had  almost 
entirely  failed  tiiat  season^  although  it  had  been  twice, 
or  even  three  times  drilled.  Another  surprising  sight  was  a 
smaQ  enclosure  of  black,  low-lying  land,  planted  with  man- 
golds, which  would  yield,  I  idiould  say,  not  less  than  the 
splendid  total  of  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  per  acre.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  this  piece  of  ground  had  been 
planted  with  mangolds  for  sixteen  years  in  succession,  the 
ciop  I  saw  being  the  largest  that  it  had  ever  borne. 

Here  is  a  strange  commentary — almost  as  strange,  in- 
deed, as  that  of  the  wheat  fields  on  Mr.  Front's  farm  or  of 
the  potatoes  in  Jersey — upon  the  conunon  theory  that  land 
will  not  bear  with  any  profit  the  same  crop  for  a  number  of 
seasons  in  suecesfdon.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  soil  had 
been  wdl  treated  each  year  with  ten  loads  of  farmyard  muck 
and  5  cwt.  of  Quibbel's  mangold  manure  per  acre,  in  addition 
to  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  two  dressings.  Also 
at  intervals  of  time  it  was  dosed  with  gas  and  burnt  lime. 

Near  to  this  marvellous  patch  of  mangolds  were  some 
rich  alluvial  pastures,  on  which  grazed  Mr.  Fieldsend's  fine 
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herd  of  Lincoln  Bed  Shorthorns  and  pure-bred  Lincoln 
sheep.  In  these  fields  can  be  seen  some  very  curious  and 
ancient  earth  terraces,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill  one  above 
the  other.  In  the  course  of  my  late  joumeyings  I  have,  as 
it  chanced,  examined  somewhat  similar  works  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Wiltshire,  the  former  of  which  I  have  described  in  the 
chapter  on  that  county.  Mr.  Fieldsend's  idea,  and  that  of 
the  neighbourhood,  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  piled  up 
for  purposes  of  defence ;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  erroneous, 
as  from  their  site  and  formation  they  could  have  defended 
nothing.  From  their  south-westerly  aspect  and  other  indica- 
tions my  belief  is  that  here,  as  in  Oxfordshire  and  elsewhere, 
they  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  peculiar  crop  in 
Boman  or  later  days,  probably  to  that  of  the  vine.  Indeed, 
in  the  Oxfordshire  case  the  tradition  still  lingers,  since  the 
field  I  have  written  of  is,  as  I  believe  I  said,  known  indif- 
ferently as  Steps  Meadow,  from  the  step-like  appearance  of 
the  terraces,  or  as  Horley  Vineyard. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Chetwin,  of  Finsbury  Park,  London,  writ^ 
to  me  as  follows  with  reference  to  similar  terraces  seen  by 
him  in  Spain,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  Boman  origin  : — 

Tou  mention  some  earth  terraces  cut  in  the  side  of  the  bill  on 
the  Lincolnsbire  Wolds,  and  suggest  that  they  are  of  Boman  origin, 
their  use  being  for  the  growth  of  the  vine.  I  was  much  struck  cm 
reading  your  remarks,  because  I  have  seen  similar  terraces  on  hill- 
sides in  Spain,  where  they  are  used  for  growing  wheat.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  probable  that  the  Bomans,  having  initiated  or 
observed  such  a  method  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  Spain,  might 
try  the  same  in  our  own  island,  for  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
they  would  miss  the  southern  vrines  to  which  they  were  no  doubt 
accustomed.  As  I  say,  in  Spain  these  terraces  are  at  present  used 
for  wheat  growing.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  favourite 
position,  as  '  the  crops  get  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  those 
growing  on  the  level.' 

Water  being  scarce  in  the  Peninsula,  wheat  is  sown  much 
thinner  than  in  England,  and  viewed  from  a  railway  carriage,  a 
cornfield,  with  the  earth  showing  between  the  roots  of  the  crop, 
looks  very  poor  compared  with  the  dose-sown  fields  of  our  own 
land. 
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Mr.  Fieldsend's  Bed  Shorthorn  cowb  were  square-built 
animalBi  of  good  substance,  and  his  heifers,  a  very  nice  lot, 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  He  told  me,  however,  that  his 
late  father,  a  farmer  of  great  experience,  was  of  opinion 
that  these  Beds  did  not  feed  like  the  Boans,  nor  was  their 
quality  so  good.  His  bull  was  also  a  Bed  Shorthorn,  a 
massive  beskst  of  fine  colour.  He  held  that  they  would 
do  weU  to  look  more  to  the  milking  qualities,  as  then  they 
might  sell  down-calving  heifers  at  a  fancy  price  to  the  dairy 
farmers. 

In  fact,  however,  they  had  gone  in  for  beef,  and  in  that 
district  the  cow  that  gave  six  gallons  of  milk  a  day  was  an 
extraordinary  smimal.  Here  he  said  sheep  were  dipped  '  early 
and  often  '  in  order  to  keep  down  fly  and  parasites.  The 
ewes,  he  told  me,  were  drafted  out  at  a  full  mouth ;  also 
those  that  were  grazed  on  the  chalk  showed  a  better  mouth 
at  four  years  old  than  those  on  the  '  flint '  land.  Oats  grown 
on  flint,  Mr.  Fieldsend  informed  us,  are  often  a  drug  on 
the  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  particles  of  the  flint  find 
their  way  into  the  grain,  and  thus  into  the  vitals  of  horses 
fed  upon  it,  where  they  set  up  inflammation. 

An  old-fashioned  way  of  dressing  sheep  was  to  salve 
them  by  shredding  up  the  wool  and  rubbing  in  the  salve,  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  calomel.  Flocks  treated  thus  were 
among  the  best  he  had  ever  seen  and  produced  the  most 
wool.  He  thought  that  if  they  salved  they  would  get 
heavier  fleeces,  but  this  had  not  been  done  systematically 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  Fieldsend  described  his  land  as 
'  useful,*  but  said  that  the  ttunips  were  a  bad  lay  in  winter  for 
the  sheep,  which  they  were  often  obliged  to  bring  up  on  to 
the  grass.  His  practice  was  to  get  almost  everything  done 
by  piecework — *  to  let  it  out '  was  his  phrase — ^inclusive  of 
weeding,  hoeing,  thatching,  and  harvesting.  He  told  me 
that  his  men  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  buy  a  pint  of  beer,  and 
that  often  they  had  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  nearly 
100  present  in  the  church  on  Sunday.  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  these  two  circumstances  I  cannot  say. 
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bnt  certainly  the  proportion  of  charchgo^s  in  Eirmond  is 
one  of  which  most  country  clergymen  would  be  proud. 

Mr.  Fieldsend  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  life-long  farmer, 
and  his  opinions  struck  me  as  being  of  great  interest.  He 
said  that  he  was  no  grumbler,  but  that  he  could  not  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future,  since  the  prices  of  all  the  farmer 
had  to  sell  were  down,  and  of  all  that  he  had  to  buy  were 
up.  '  I'm  afraid  farming  is  a  failing  industry.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  better  view,  but  I  can't.'  He  said  that  the  land 
was  not  nearly  so  well  done  as  it  used  to  be  in  that  district, 
and  that  there  were  only  a  few  of  the  old  families  left  to 
farm  in  the  proper  fashion.  In  short,  their  class  was  dying 
out.  As  to  profits,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  made  4  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  I  asked  him  how 
it  came  about,  under  these  circumstances,  ihsA  men  were  to 
be  found  willing  to  take  land  in  Lincolnshire.  His  reply 
was,  'Because  they  are  fools.  Well,  that  is  not  a  fair 
answer ;  it's  because  they  like  the  life,  and  can  do  nothing 
else.  Many  a  man  takes  a  farm  with  borrowed  capital. 
I  can't  understand  who  will  lend  him  the  capital.  I  would 
not.' 

Mr.  Fieldsend  thought  that  the  only  people  who  were 
making  money  in  the  Wold  district  were  what  he  called  the 
*  monopoUsts,'  by  which  he  meant  people  with  large  capital 
who  took  a  number  of  farms,  not  necessarily  <x>ntiguou8, 
shut  up  four  out  of  five  of  the  houses  or  gave  them  to  the 
foremen  to  live  in,  and  farmed  the  land  as  economically  as 
possible.  '  Land  skinners '  also  got  on,  but  the  prospects 
of  the  old-fashioned,  hard-working  tenant  farmer  were  not 
bright.  With  reference  to  rents,  he  had  let  a  farm  in  which 
he  was  concerned  as  executor  at  12s.  the  acre.  These  were 
five  applicants,  but  of  these  only  one  was  bona  Jide.  The 
average  in  his  district,  however,  was  about  16«.  the  acre. 
Of  labour  Mr.  Fieldsend  said  that  he  had  very  good  men  on 
his  place,  but  that  yotmg  skilled  labourers  were  practically 
imobtainable. 

Here  are  the  wages,  together  vnth  their  perquisites,  paid 
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to  shephards  anjl  *  garOfmen/  that  is,  rtoekmen,  who  in  Ubiu 
oounty  Bxe  hized  by  the  year  fEom  Mayday  to  Mayday : 
Thirtoeii  ahiUingB  a  week  in  aumey,  house  and  gaixlen,  thirty 
stone  of  bacon,  fifty  pecks  of  potatoes,  threescore  Idds 
{U.  faggote),  and  ten  shillings  f(»:  beer  at  lambing  time. 
Average  total  valne,  say,  IQs.  a  week.  Tha  wages  of  the 
iaboQiecs  not  hixed  by  the  year  were  2s.  9d.  a  day,  but  by 
taldi^  piecework  they  could  earn  almost  as  much  as  the 
garthmen.  This  remoneration  aeems  fairiy  good  consider- 
ing the  times,  but  it  did  not  prev^it  the  lads  from  going  — 
'the  "£1  a  week"  in  the  towns  sounds  more.'  Also,  as 
Mr.  Fieldsend  said,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  go, 
seemg  that  in  the  country  they  have  no  prospects,  whereas 
in  towns  a  man  may  rise. 

I  may  nfeenti<m  here  that  on  another  day  I  had  an  inter* 
view  with  Mr.  E.  Smith,  the  schoolmaster  at  Binbrooke,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  He  said  that  the  population  of  the  parish 
had  sunk  158 — tiiat  is,  about  16  per  cent.— since  the  last 
oeDBos,  and  that  many  other  villagesf  were  in  the  same  plight. 
Of  the  children  who  passed  through  his  hands  60  to  65  per 
o^i  1^  Binbi30oke,  only  the  dullest  staying  on  the  land. 
These  children  were  generally  very  intelligent,  and  their 
patents  liked  to  apprentice  them  to  some  trade,  after  which 
th^  drifted  into  the  towns.  In  his  opinion  the  tendency 
to  go  was  increasing  as  a  fruit  of  education ;  indeed  of  girls 
he  said,  *  They  all  go,'  and  that,  although  many  of  both 
sexes  returned  for  a  holiday,  they  never  came  home  to  stay. 
Mr.  Smith  added  that  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards 
complete  d^opulation,  but  that  when  he  was  consulted  he 
could  not  conscientiously  advise  parents  to  keep  their  children 
on  the  land. 

At  Binbrooke  also  I  went  over  the  holding  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Fieldsend,  our  host's  brother,  who  here  farmed  650 
acres,  (A.  which  260  were  grass.  The  buildings  on  this  farm 
were  very  fine  and  fitted  with  two  steam  mills.  Also  there 
was  a  traction  engine  which  when  I  visited  the  place  was 
being  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  into  order  by  the 
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engineers.  This  machine  Mr.  Fieldsend  let  out  for  thresh- 
ing and  hauling  purposes.  He  informed  me  that  he 
followed  the  foor-oonrse  sjrstem  and  bred  and  grazed  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  what  he  ohi^y  relied  on  were  sheep  and 
barley.  Of  roots  he  had  that  year  120  acres,  a  really  splen- 
did plant  for  the  season ;  of  barley  120  acres,  a  good  crop 
estimated  to  yield  four  and  a  half  quarters ;  of  wheat  only 
twenty  acres,  and  of  oats,  which  were  very  bad,  only  thirty- 
five  acres.  This  last  grain  was  being  much  damaged  by 
great  flocks  of  rooks,  but,  as  their  owner  said,  '  if  they  take 
the  lot  they  won't  have  many.* 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fieldsend's  numerous  sheep  were  pedigree 
Lincoln  Longwools,  and  his  cattle  Bed  Lincolns  registered 
in  the  herd-book.  He  said  that  what  caused  most  loss 
among  their  sheep  was  in  the  spring,  casting  of  dead  lambs 
a  month  before  they  should  be  bom,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
thread- worm  which  came  from  the  ground  and  eventually ' 
entered  the  animal's  lungs,  setting  up  inflammation  and 
causing  death.  He  had  known  farmers  to  lose  half  their 
flock  from  these  causes.  I  may  mention  that  on  the 
following  day  in  visiting  another  farm,  I  saw  several  well- 
grown  lambs  lying  about,  which  I  was  told  had  succumbed 
to  the  thread-worm,  also  that  in  the  wet  season  of  1902, 1 
have  had  the  misfortune  for  the  first  time  since  I  farmed,  to 
lose  several  lambs  from  the  same  cause  on  my  home  fturm 
at  Ditchingham. 

Here  the  fields  were  large  and  in  many  places  the  chalk 
came  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  which  in 
patches  was  of  a  red  colour.  The  meadow  bottoms  where 
horses  and  cattle  grazed  were  of  a  sandy  peat  and  had  been 
drained  by  Mr.  Fieldsend's  father.  The  turnips  and  swedes 
were  exceedingly  good,  especially  the  Devonshire  Greystone 
variety  of  the  former,  and  the  Pennell's  Improved  Purple 
Top  swedes.  Mr.  Fieldsend  explained  that  on  this  form 
for  some  reason  or  other,  although  the  soil  was  so  thin,  they 
stood  drought  extraordinarily  well.  Indeed  they  wanted 
but  little  rain,  as  in  wet  seasons  the  com  went  down  flat. 
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Mr.  Fieldoend's  foreman,  a  very  intelligent  man  with 

whom  I  had  a  conversation,  told  me  that  they  hired  their 

labont  by  the  year,  an  agreement,  however,  that  so  far  as  I 

could  make  out  froia  him,  was  terminable  at  a  month's 

notice  by  either  party.     He  said  that  the  young  men  kept 

going  into  the  towns — *  the  young  women  go  and  the  young 

men  go  after  them.'     Their  crops,  he  declared,  were  splendid, 

but  *  the  prospect  around  was  queer  in  places. '  Mr.  Fieldsend 

intormed  me  that  few  gentry  hyed  in  that  neighbourhood, 

and  that  there  were  not  many  farmers. 

At  Miss    Boucherett's,  of    Willingham  Hall,   Market 
JRasen,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gerard 
J.  Toung,  J.P.,  who  farmed  800  acres  in  two  holdings :  one 
of  mixed  soil  at  Claxby,  four  miles  north  of  Market  Basen, 
which  he  rented  of  &e  Earl  of  Yarborough ;  and  one  at 
Xingerby,  below  the  Wold  and  five  miles  north>west  of 
Market  Basen,  which  was  his  own  property.      Of  these 
farms  that  at  Glaxby  was  one-third  grass,  and  at  Eingerby, 
where  some  had  been  laid  down,  a  half  was  grass.    At 
Kingerby  he  practised  the  four-course  system,  taking  wheat 
after  beans,  and    in    summer    grazing    fifty    Lincoln-red 
bullocks  which  were  chiefly  br^  at  Claxby.     His  sheep 
were  not  in  the  flock-book,  but  he  always  used  pedigree 
rams.    The  lambs  he  sold  in  September.     In  1900  they  had 
fetched  32«.  apiece,  but  in  1901  he  did  not  expect  that  they 
would  realise  more  than  £1.    His  steers  he  grazed,  but  did 
not  always  finish  them  off.     Mr.  Young  made  a  practice  of 
liming  some  of  his  land  eyery  year,  generally  on  the  stubble, 
after  which  he  grew  another  white  crop.    He  said  that  in 
this  way  he  could  secure  a  heavy  yield  of  barley,  up  to  five 
quarters  the  acre.     He  thought  that  the  agricultural  posi- 
tion was  not  prosperous,  and  that  men  of  experience  were 
generally  despondent  as  to  the  outlook. 

If  a  farmer  had  no  resources  beyond  his  profession  he 
bad  to  live  very  hard  and,  unless  he  was  exceptionally 
shrewd,  was  apt  to  find  himself  going  the  wrong  way.  The 
demand  for  fariM  was  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  men 
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liked  the  independent  liie.  The  holdings  were  sometimes 
split  up  and  taken  hy  siinall  people  such  as  foieniben,  but  it 
had  become  ^ery  iwial  ^or  one  man  to  hiie  seyeral  fanns. 
Unless  the  price  of  wool  was  going  to  imp^rre  he  thought 
the  prospect  bad.  Indeed,  there  was  no  doubt  that  fanneis 
were  losing  capital,  wA  for  his  part  he  saw  nothing  cheerful 
in  the  position.  Selling  valnes  and  rent  of  land  had,  he 
considered,  fallen  about  50  per  cent.  LM)our  ww,  Mr* 
Young  declared,  yery  difficult  to  find  in  1901.  He  had  a 
cottage  empty  and  a  neighbour  had  two.  As  f<^  young 
men  they  ooxdd  not  be  found,  as  they  had  gone  away. 
Garthmen  and  shepherds  were  generally  called  'confined 
men,'  and  were  hired  for  the  year.  Bemembering  my  oon- 
versotion  with  Mr.  Fieldsend's  foreman,  I  %sked  Mr. 
Young  if  they  were  bound  for  the  year  or  could  depart  at 
a  month's  notice.  He  replied  that  they  were  bound,  but 
sometimes  left  by  mutual  consent.  For  his  part,  if  a  man 
was  tired  of  him,  he  was  tired  of  that  man.  The  ordinary 
labourers  were  hired  by  the  week. 

In  Miss  Boucherett's  park  at  WiUingham  I  observed 
seyeral  fine  oaks  growing  on  double  and  toeble  stems  from 
the  same  root.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  curious  cir- 
cumstance, I  think  from  Miss  Bouchecett,  I  was  informed 
that  a  f omier  owner  of  the  place  had  cut  down  the  trees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  king  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  stubbs 
remained,  however,  and  from  them  the  present  timbers  had 
been  reared  by  the  Bow^herett  family. 

In  Ludford  village  I  saw  Mr.  Ashley,  a  carpenter,  who 
told  me  that  the  population  had  fallen  about  a  hundred  since 
the  previous  census.  Eb  said  that  there  were  fewer  labourers 
in  the  place  than  there  used  to  be,  and  that  a  good  many 
houses  ware  unoccupied.  In  his  time  also  a  number  had 
been  pulled  down. 

In  driving  to  Lambcroft,  a  holding  which  Mr.  Fieldsend 
was  working  as  trustee,  we  passed  the  900-acre  Tows 
Grange  farm  of  Mr.  Sharpley,  whom,  however,  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet.    This  was  said  to  be  the  best  farm  on 
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file  Wold,  and  to  haTe  a  soil  of  more  substance  than  most 
of  those  in  the  district.  Certainly  his  crops,  including  the 
wheat,  seemed  to  be  over  the  average  for  that  season ;  the 
barley,  which  predominated,  looking  especially  weU.  Here 
the  fields  were  very  large,  some  of  them  measnring  as  much 
as  sixty  acres.  In  this  neighbourhood,  just  before  we  eaaoie 
to  LucUord,  we  passed  a  piece  of  land  worked  as  a  Wold 
tsnn  which  was  as  red  in  ookmr  as  that  of  Devonshire, 
tboogh  it  owed  ita  hue,  I  presume,  not  to  ironstone,  but  to 
the  red  chalk  beneath.  Another  faun  was  pointed  out  to 
me  which  I  was  told  could  be  hired  for  8f .  the  acre.  Perhaps 
this  may  httve  been  because  it  wais  said  to  banre  suffered 
from  anthrax  among  the  stock,  a  disease  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  be  rid. 

The  Lambcroit  farm  was  situated  on  high  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wolds,  all  the  eountxy  rousid  being  very  wide 
and  open,  bat  sUgtttly  undulating ;  indeed,  not  at  all  unlike 
the  Wiltshire  Downs  in  its  general  aspeet.  On  the  day  that 
I  visited  it  in  August,  the  stormy  Aj  and  rushing,  boisterous 
winds  suggested  that  in  winter  the  place  must  be  very  cold 
and  desolate.  The  lew  trees  to  be  aaen  wete  mostly  adfaes, 
and  if  I  remember  right,  many  seagulls  were  feeding  on  the 
fields,  driven  ixdand  perhaps  by  the  bad  weather. 

When  wer  saw  it  the  {arm  was  still  in  hand,  but  it  had,  I 
Tmdenrtood,  been  let  at  19«.  6d.  an  acre  from  the  following 
March,  a  spring  entry  being  the  custom  here.  The  fieldi^ 
whieh  were  laige,  were  thickly  stcawii  with  flints.  The 
practice  is,  or  has  been,  to  marl  themr,  and  the  pits  which 
have  funoshed  the  noarl  for  generations  are  freqaent,  rounded 
hollows  du^  oat  to  a  depth  of  tworty  or  thirty  leet  below 
thesmfaeecrf  the  land.  The  barleys  were  good  and  long 
strawed,  some  of  the  best  that  I  had  seen  in  tihe  neighbout- 
hood;  and  &e  tnmdps  a  fair  pkmt,  although  they  had 
suffered  somewhat  £romi  the  draught.  Bight  men  were* 
hoeing  them  in  a  line,  rather  carelessly  as  I  thought,  but 
Hr.  Fieldsend  explained  that  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
out  the  wont  of  the  weeds  before  harvest  began.    There 
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were  no  wells  here,  so  for  water  the  farm  had  to  depend 
upon  ponds  and  rain.  In  winter,  I  was  informed,  all  this 
high  district  is  occasionally  '  reeked,'  or  <  windled  up ' — that 
is,  rendered  impassable  by  snowdrifts. 

From  Eirmond  to  Biby,  a  distance  of  about  fifte^ 
miles,  the  road  runs  over  the  mid-Wold  country.  About  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thorganby  the  outlook  is  very  Yast,  and 
the  land  very  lonely.  Thus  I  noticed  that  the  highway  on 
which  we  drove  had  a  strip  of  grass  growing  down  its  midst, 
showing  how  little  it  was  used,  and  that  on  it  we  mefc 
nobody  for  miles  and  miles. 

About  here  the  turnip  crop  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
complete  failure,  although  one  great  naked  field  had  -been 
thrice  drilled.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  disaster  may  be 
the  modem  neglect  of  the  old  system  of  marling,  which 
undoubtedly  is  a  preventive  of  '  finger-and-toe '  and  other 
complaints ;  also  in  1901,  what  between  the  drought,  fly,  and 
diamond-backed  moth,  roots  had  much  to  contend  with. 
Barleys  were  thin  but  a  good  colour,  and  oats  no  crop  at  all. 

Before  reaching  Thorganby  we  passed  through  the 
hamlet  of  Orford,  where  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein,  a  Norfolk 
squire  with  whom  my  father  was  well  acquainted,  and  whom  I 
remember  in  my  boyhood,  had  large  estates.  These  have 
come  upon  the  market  with  much  other  property  belonging 
to  the  family,  and  were  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
speculators  at  the  poor  price  of  ^15  the  acre.  At  Thorganby, 
which  I  suppose  got  its  title  from  the  Norse  god  of  that 
name,  there  were,  I  was  informed,  seven  farmhouses,  some 
of  which  I  saw,  whereof  in  1901  only  two  were  occupied  by 
tenant  farmers.  The  rest  had  become  the  residences  of  the 
foremen  of  tenants,  who  hold  them  offhand,  one  genttemaOt 
who  lived  elsewhere,  hiring  three  of  these  large  holdings. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  one  man  swsillowed  up 
three  of  these  farms,  and  now  another  had  taken  over  the 
whole  three.  About  thirty  years  before  the  Bodesiastical 
ConoLmissioners  are  said  to  have  purchased  one  of  these  farms 
at  £60  the  acre.    In  1901  this  same  land  was  let  at  7s.  6d. 
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an  acre.  Another  fetched  9«.,  another  Us.  the  acre,  while  a 
third  was  Tacant,  no  tenant  being  forthcouiing.  Yet  another 
turn  in  this  mid- Wold  district  where  we  stopped  to  change 
horses,  belonging  to  the  Fieldsend  family,  fetched  12s.  the 
sore.  These  prices,  it  may  be  observed,  leave  little  or  no 
j^rofit  to  the  owners. 

In  this  district  the  barley  seems  to  be  tied  in  bundles 
as  large  as  a  man  can  stretch  his  arms  round,  which  are 
raked  together  wi&  two-pronged  forks  and  bound  with 
bands  made  from  the  straw.  This  method,  it  was  said, 
saved  time  and  stooping.  A  failure  of  the  turnip  crop, 
soch  as  occurred  in  1901,  is  even  more  disastrous  than 
appears  at  first  sight,  since  it  involves,  not  only  the  actual 
k>8B  of  the  roots,  but  that  of  the  manurial  value  which  would 
accrue  to  the  land  by  feeding  them  off  with  sheep,  and  a 
consequent  probable  decrease  of,  say,  two  quarters  per  acre 
in  the  com  crops  which  follow. 

At  Crozby,  which  is  part  of  the  very  extensive  properties 
crfLord  Yarborough,  I  left  the  carriage  and  walked  to  a  large 
lake  of  water  surrounded  by  sombre  fir  woods.  It  was  a 
lonesome  and  lovely-^  place  tenanted  only  by  swans  floating 
on  the  l&ke  and  the  swifts  which  wheeled  over  it — ^melancholy 
even  in  its  solitude.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that  no  house 
should  stand  upon  so  beautifully  situated  and  picturesque  a 
spot,  bnt  perhaps  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
coontry  seats  seem  to  be  rare  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Passing  on  through  the  little  vill^^  of  Swallow,  where 
most  of  the  land  appeared  to  be  light  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  we 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  M.  Addison,  of  Biby  Grove  Farm, 
where  he  had  farmed  a  large  holding  for  the  past  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Addison  said  that  when  he  began  life  it 
was  ahnost  impossible  to  hire  a  farm  on  Lord  Yarborough's 
estate,  so  great  was  the  demand;  but  now  on  the  20,000 
acres  of  land  which  lay  around,  in  no  one  case  had  a  son 
Bucoeeded  his  &ther  in  the  tenancy.  Bents  which  used  to  be 
35«.  had  fallen  to  25^.,  and  at  these  prices  the  land  had  been 
in  demand  and  fivmers  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.    Indeed 
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two*  yearft  before  he  wotdd  have  said  that  there  was  some 
prospect,  bat  this  was  more  than  he  oonld  do  in  1901,  which 
was  the  worst  season  since  1880,  so  bad  indeed  that  he  feasred 
the  landlords  would  not  be  paid  their  rents.  Mr.  Addison 
thought  that  the  twants  who  could  live  were  the  capitalists, 
sharp  men  of  business  who  took  seven  or  eight  farms  BUd  did 
them  well.  Also  men  got  on  of  the  stamp  of  a  blacksmith 
whom  he  knew,  who  had  four  wcMrking  sons  and  lived  hard, 
with  the  tesult  that  he  had  ineieasecl  his  acseage  fiMim  500 
to  2,000. 

Mr.  Adfisott  informed  us  that  his  land  had  been  a 
rabbit  warren  less  than  a  century  befom,  and  was  abort  of 
waiter.  Although  he  was  fr^  to  farm  as  he  liked,  hefcrilowed 
a  four-field  system  of  roots,  barley,  seeds,  and  wheat,  as  he 
\me^  no  better  for  that  land.  The  barleys,  however,  weate 
worse  than  on  the  Kirmond  farms,  as  here  the  land  was 
lighter  and  suffered  more  from  drought.  That  district  was 
too  poor  and  too  hilly,  he  oonsideredi  to  allow  of  the  success 
of  small-holders,  and  even  the  aUotments  would  be  usdess 
without  the  treading  and  manuring  of  sbeep.  Indeed  I 
gathered  from  Mr.  Addison  and  others,  that  on  theae  li^ 
soils  farming  without  the  aid  of  sheep  woxdd  be  ptactically 
impossible,  although,  as  he  t(dd  me,  the  mistake  is  often 
made  of  keeping  too  ztiady  of  them.  Where  sheep  are  too 
thick  upon  the  land  sickness  of  one  sort  or  another  is  sme 
to  ensue,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  that  part  of  Lincafaisliiie 
that  those  farmers  who  hold  light  flocks  in  proportion  to 
their  acreage,  suffer  a  much  smaller  average  loss  from  wonn 
and  other  ailments. 

For  labour  Mr.  Addison  declared  they  were  well  off,  as 
the  men  lived  near  enough  to  Grimsby  to  know  that  they 
did  better  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  Also  they  had 
good  cottages  and  free  allotments  on  which  to  grow  potatoes, 
that  helped  to  keep  them.  He  thought^  however,  alkhough 
he  was  a  believer  in  education,  that  boys  should  be  trained 
to  the  land  earlier  than  was  now  the  case.  If  they  began  to 
work  there  at  ten  they  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
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fathers ;  but  at  fifteen  this  was  not  so.  Mr.  Addison  agreed 
with  me  that  the  case  might  more  or  less  be  met  by  summer 
work  upon  the  land  and  winter  work  with  books.  He  said 
that  there  waggoners  and  shepherds  received  up  to  j6S0  a 
year  with  priTileges.  The  nominal  wage  of  daymen  was 
2s.  9d.,  but  for  weeks  bis  men  had  been  eiuming  4^.  a  day 
at '  take '  work,  and  when  the  weather  was  fine  a  man  could 
earn  up  to  lOSi.  a  day  in  hanrest.  The  Irish  labourers  weie 
all  paid  by  the  piece,  and  Mr.  Addison  said  that  the  best  cA 
these  were  very  good  men. 

At  Kby,  where  we  were  the  gtiests  of  Mr.  Henry  Dodding, 
the  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Lincoln  sheep,  I 
attended  the  aimual  sale  and  the  luncheon  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Yarborough,  who  owns  66,000  aeres  of 
land  in  North  Lindolndure.  Here  I  found  myself  called 
upon  to  ndake  a  speech  which  wM  most  kindly  received 
by  the  large  company  assembled  at  this  famous  sale.  In 
brief,  I  told  my  audience  that  I  coxdd  not  say  I  had  fofmd 
agriculture  thoroughly  prosperous  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  that  I  had  tisited,  but  that  I  was  glad  to  find  thaA 
in  liincpolnsfaire — although  the  shadow  of  that  trotiMe  lay 
upon  tliem — ^they  wete  better  off  for  labour  than  m  many 
other  counties.  When  I  added  that  every  possible  expedient 
should  be  tried  both  by  Government  and  private  inditiduals 
to  stop  the  fatal  rush  into  the  cities,  ahd,  although  a  firm 
believer  in  education,  I  thought  that  in  rural  districts  6nr 
system  inighrt  be  altered  so  as  to  enable  youths  to  get  some 
insight  into  farm  work  hi  the  summer  motttfas,  I  discovered 
that  my  audience  were  vrith  me  heart  and  soul. 

At  the  sale  which  followed  the  pric^  ruled  low.    In 

1900  the  avefrage  valu6  of  fifty-five  Shorthorns  sold,  was 
dC63  10«.,  and  fifty  shearling  rams  sold,  £77  lis,  6d.    In 

1901  the  cattle  aventged  otily  £84  Ss.  6d,  per  head,  and  the 
rams  only  j619  0^.  lid,  a  head.  In  1900  one  ram  fetched 
1,000  guineas,  four  others  made  200  guineas  apiece,  and 
nine  more  from  100  to  200  guineas.  In  1901  tweirty-seven 
gnineas  was  the  highest  figure  touched  for  any  sheep.    The 
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leftflon  of  this  lamentable  f aUing-off  was  twofold :  first,  ihe 
dosing  of  the  Argentine  ports  in  retaliation  for  the  shutting 
of  onr  ports  against  stock  which  may  be  infected  with 
disease ;  and  secondly,  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of 
fleeces  of  long-wooUed  sheep. 

Of  conrse  it  was  ardently  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
Argentine  authorities  would  very  shortly  reopen  their  ports 
and  allow  in  the  Shorthorns  and  Lincoln  sheep>  which  latter 
breed  they  use  there  to  cross  with  the  Merino.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  liurgest  buyers  at  this  sale  told  me  that  he  was 
purchasing  for  that  country,  with  the  intention  of  holding 
the  animals  until  they  could  be  exported.  I  am  aorry  to 
have  to  add,  however,  that  a  great  authority  expressed  to  me 
a  strong  opinion  that  these  ports  would  never  be  reopened, 
any  more  than  the  Australasian  ports  were  reopened 
(except  under  strict  conditions  of  quarantine)  after  they  had 
been  dosed  for  similar  reasons,  a  score  of  yeans  or  more 
ago. 

Breeders,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  Argentine 
flockmasters  must  come  to  them  for  new  blood,  since, 
although  they  have  the  very  best  akeady,  that  which  we 
send  out  deteriorates.  My  informant,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  that  the  Lincoln  sheep  actually  improves  in  the 
climate  of  Argentina,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  moved  into  any  other  English  county,  and  that 
the  importation  of  fresh  animals  is  more  of  a  fad  than  any- 
thing dse.  I  know  not  which  view  is  correot,  but  trust 
sincerdy  that  it  may  be  that  of  the  breeders.  If  not,  good- 
bye to  tixe  profits  of  another  English  agricultural  industry. 

In  mid-July  1902,  when  I  was  writing  this  passage,  I 
gathered  from  a  memorandum  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  little  present  prospect  of 
the  reopening  of  the  Argentine  ports.  It  would  appear  that 
imported  live  stock  from  Great  Britain  will  not  be  admitted 
by  the  authorities  there  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  our  Board  of  Agriculture  *  certifying  that  the  cattle 
plague  has  not  existed  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  during 
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two  yean  previously  to  the  date  of  shipment,  and  that  the  f  oot- 
and-mouih  disease,  horse  syphilis,  and  sheep«pox  have  not 
existed  daring  the  last  six  months  previous  to  the  same 
dftte.'  In  practioe  of  conrse  this  postpones  the  importation 
of  British  animalfl  to  the  Qieek  Kalends,  as  even  if  the 
coimtry  of  origin  {el  pais  de  orig&n)  is  interpreted  by 
the  Ai^tine  authorities  '  to  refer  to  localities  or  districts,' 
and  not  to  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  many  years  may  elapse 
before  the  Board  of  Agricnltore  is  in  a  position  to  issue  such 
certificates.  In  a  great  agricultural  country  like  Britain, 
some  case  of  '  cattle  plague/  whatever  that  may  mean,  is 
sore  to  occur  during  a  period  of  two  years.  Argentina, 
however,  may  change  her  policy  in  this  matter  in  some 
quick  and  unexpected  fashion. 

This  ram-rearing  is  very  expensive  work,  and,  as  it 
is,  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many.  If  the  Argentine  ports 
remam  dosed  and  wool  keeps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
present  price  it  can,  I  fear,  scarcely  continue  to  be  profitable. 
I  may  add  that  at  Linoobi  Fair,  which  took  place  a  day  or 
two  alter  my  visit  to  Biby,  the  prices  were,  I  was  told,  even 
worse  than  those  realised  at  the  Biby  sale.  Indeed,  it  was 
said  that  many  fine  animals  went  through  the  ring  without 
finding  a  single  bidder. 

At  Biby  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bobert  Wood,  of 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Wood,  the  Grimsby  auctioneers 
and  valuers.  Mr.  Wood  said  that,  coming  on  the  top  of  a 
succession  of  droughty  seasons,  that  of  1001  would  be  the 
worst  harvest  in  money  value  that  they  had  experienced  for  a 
long  while.  A  year  or  two  before  they  began  to  hope  that  they 
were  getting  on  again,  but  now  they  must  face  another  set- 
back. Then  the  farmers  were  earning  a  living,  but  in  1900 
and  1901  that  was  not  the  case,  and  it  looked  as  though 
another  crisis  was  upon  them.  Some  farmers  were  cutting 
into  their  capital,  but  some  who  possessed  sufficient  resources 
luid  made  a  living  even  through  the  bad  times.  There  was, 
Mr.  Wood  thought,  more  demand  for  farms  than  the  condi- 
ti(Hi  of  the  industry  warranted ;  indeed  that  for  the  small 
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occtipations  was  quite  cmriotig.  In  the  case  of  the  krge 
holdings,  however,  it  must  slacken,  as  the  farmers  had  been 
hving  on  hope  more  than  on  anything  else.  Bents  had 
fallen  heavily.  Thus  on  a  big  estate  in  that  neighbourhood 
which  he  mentioned,  they  used  to  be  from  S6s,  to  40s.  an 
acre,  but  in  1901  were  certainly  under  £1.  In  the  Boston, 
Trent  Side,  and  Long  datton  districts,  however,  agrictilturists 
were  stil)  fcirly  prosperous,  Mid  Mr.  Wood  tiiought  that  in 
these  pfliTts  at  LincolniAuiiei  at  any  nste,  the  eonditicrti  of  the 
industry  was  better  than  isi  most  other  places. 

Wa9  it  not  curious,  he  asked  me,  that  in  one  of  the 
most  popolated  parts  of  the  world  and  «t  the  door  of  its 
best  markets  the  business  of  food  pioduotioii  should  aotaaI^f 
be  going  back?  SkiUed  labour  was,  he  said,  veiy  scafee, 
and  although  tibe  went  of  the  labour  crisis  semied  to  be 
past  in  liineolnshife,  the  tendency  among  the  n»al  popula- 
tion was  to  get  awsiy  lo  the  towna  If  this  went  on  things 
must  foeoome  genons,  m  without  men  to  do  it,  w(Mrk  ooutd 
not  be  done.  Mr.  Wood  said  tftat  in  this  part  of  the 
county  big  estates  were  the  rule  and  the  land  was  depopulated. 
He  thought,  howevecu-^ond  as  I  have  6:^ained  pauim^  and 
more  especially  when  speaking  of  my  scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Agricultural  Post,  I  quite  agree  with  him-^^ 
that  some  well-organised  system  of  motor  traction  mcight 
hrip  to  bxing  about  a  better  state  of  a£Gairs.  In  a  letter 
which  I  receiTed  from  him  subseqaeiitly  Mr.  Wood  added 
these  pertinent  remarks  i"-^ 

*  1  think  GovetnmoQt  mdgbt  do  muoh  more  than  is  done 
at  present — ^in  lending  mooey  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  (aay 
three  petr  cent.)  on  easy-repayment  pdneiito  for  permaneni 
impioyements — sueh  ajs  buildings,  making  of  roads^  drainage, 
planting  of  trees^  both  for  timber  and  feuit,  Ac. ;  also  foe 
redemption  of  tithe  rentnsharge  and  copyhold  charges.  I 
think  there  is  money  to  be  made  out  of  Engfish  land  yet, 
but  it  requires  capital  as  wdl  as  science,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise .  to  develop  it  I  fail  to  see  why  Government 
should  be  less  generous  to  loyal  English  faoners  than  to  die- 
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loyal  Iiish  ones,  aiid  think  money  shonUi  be  loaned  for  the 
aboye-named  purposes,  and  also  to  assist  tenants  to  buy  their 
holdings  where  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell/ 

At  Biby  I  also  saw  Mr.  Frank  Biggall,  pf  Croxton,  where 
the  soil  is  Wold  laiid  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  who  with  his  son 
fanned  3,000  acres  in  the  Ijincoln,  Boston,  and  Market 
Baeen  districts*  Mr.  Biggall,  who  had  noany  years'  experience 
iQ  hushaodry,  said  that,  although  he  was  not  going  out  of 
the  business  himself,  he  did  not  think  the  outlook  any  brighter 
th«n  it  had  been.  Where  he  liy^  the  feeling  among 
fanners  was  '  rather  down,'  and  some  of  hif  neighbours  said 
that  they  kept  on  losing  money.  Still  the  past  six  or  eight 
years  had  been  better  than  the  six  years  that  went  before 
them.  Bound  Boston  way  things  looked  well ;  indeed,  he 
never  had  a  better  prospect  than  in  1901.  On  the  Wold^ 
however,  they  were  very  middling:  there  his  crops  were 
hghter  than  they  had  been  for  three  years.  Lambs  were  1«. 
a  head  dearer  tiian  they  had  been  in  1900,  perhaps  because 
it  had  beep  a  bad  raising  year,  and  the  stock  was  short. 
Cattle  and  sheep  also  would  pay  badly  for  summering. 

On  the  heath  land,  owing  to  drought  and  no  turnip 
crop,  pro&pects  were  very  poor.  For  his  part  he  gave  it  up 
and  w.as  going  out  of  it  in  this  Heath  district,  as  no  turnips 
meant  a  loss  which  it  was  difficult  to  face.  On  the  strong 
land  near  Market  Basen  he  never  got  his  wheat  drilled 
in  1901.  On  the  Wold  they  had  plenty  of  skilled  men, 
although  their  cost  was  heavier  than  it  used  to  be;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  boys,  as  they  went  away  to 
the  towns.  Mr.  Biggall  said  that  the  Bating  Act  had  been 
a  real  help  to  farmers,  but  as  for  remedies  that  would  go  to 
the  root  of  their  troubles  he  had  nothing  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Melton  Boss,  where  the  soil  is  lime- 
stone with  a  loam  and  chalk  subsoil,  whom  I  also  met,  said 
that  he  had  been  up  and  down  England  and  thought,  that 
when  compared  with  other  counties,  Lincolnshire  was  not 
much  worse  off  than  most  of  them.  The  failure  of  the 
tninip  crop,  however,  was  a  great  blow,  and  the  outlook 
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of  1901  must  precipitate  the  agrioultnral  troubles  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe,  a  very  large  owner  of  land  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  was  our  host  at  Scawby  Hall,  is  to  my 
mind  an  almost  perfect  representative  of  what  a  landlord 
ought  to  be.  Thus,  among  other  good  deeds,  he  plants 
woods  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and,  at  no  profit  to 
himself,  keeps  a  stud  of  about  fourteen  Shire  sires  in  order 
to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  his  neighbourhood,  an 
e£Ebrt  in  which  he  has  met  with  considerable  success.  Also 
— and  this  is  indeed  a  trixmiph— he  has  succeeded  in 
establishing,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  managing 
conmiittee  and  of  the  self-sacrificing  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  keeping  in  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity  from 
the  year  1894  to  the  present  time,  an  agricultural  Credit 
Society  in  Scawby,  one  of  the  very  few  which  exist  in 
England. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Baiffeisen  system  of 
agricultural  banks,  of  which  the  object  is  to  promote  and 
foster  co-operative  personal  credit  and  to  advance  moneys 
to  small  agriculturists,  wherewith  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
or  extend  their  business.  The  underlying  principle  of  &6se 
banks  is  collective  guarantee;  thus  aU  the  members  are 
responsible  for  the  defaxdt  of  any  one  of  them,  the  basis 
upon  which  the  system  is  built  up  being  the  established 
character  for  probity  and  sobriety  of  the  individual  members 
of  each  association.  The  success  of  such  banks  upon  the 
Continent  has  been  colossal.  I  believe  that  there  existed  in 
1901  nearly  2,500  of  them,  and  that  their  transactions  in 
1898  amounted  to  a  total  of  about  jeil,000,000.  Further,  it 
is  the  boast  of  this  foreign  Baiffeisen  Agricultural  Banks 
Association,  with  its  two  thousand  odd  aJSliated  societies, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  in  1849,  neither 
member  nor  creditor  has  lost  a  shilling  by  them,  whereas 
the  good  they  have  done  to  struggling  husbandmen  can 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  words. 

That  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  Diet  is  shown 
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by  the  bet  that  in  July  1885,  a  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
in  the  Hoxise  of  Deputies  eetahliahmg  a  Central  C!o-operatiye 
Bank,  of  which  the  object  is  to  grant  loans  to  and  receive 
deposits  from  co*operatiTe  Unions  and  co-operative  credit 
Banks.  To  promote  this  end  the  State  granted  to  the 
said  bank  as  original  capital  a  sum  of  jS250,000. 

When  we  tnm  to  England  it  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  find  that,  the  matter  having  to  do  with  agiicnltnre  and 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  population,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done.  In  1895,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Yerbnrgh,  M.P., 
some  information  was  obtained  from  the  Continent  throngh 
the  Foreign  Office  officials,  and  there  the  thing  stopped. 
Also  I  believe  I  am  right  in  wying  that,  largely  through  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  Mr.  Terbnrgh,  the  Co-operative 
Banks  Association  has  been  founded,  but  as  yet,  I  under- 
stand, has  not  progressed  very  far.  How  can  it,  fighting 
against  such  a  sea  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  parliament- 
ary indifference?  Still  it  has  done  something.  Thus 
according  to  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  ending  July  18, 1901,  it  would  appear  that  six  town 
Banks  and  four  agricultural  Credit  Societies  are  in  active 
operation  in  England.  The  names  of  these  country 
co-operative  Societies  are : — 
Scawby  Agricultural  Credit  Society  (Lincolnshire) 
Hedge  End  „  „  (Hampshire) 

Wiggenhall  „  „  (Norfolk) 

Castlemorton  „  „  (Worcestershire) 

I  observe,  however,  that  no  new  Society  has  been  started 
in  the  country  districts  since  the  year  1896 — a  fact,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  does  not  indicate  any  rapid  advance  of  the 
movement. 

Our  Governments  can  find  millions  and  tens  of  milhons 
to  spend  upon  foreign  enterprises  and  wars,  some  of  which 
at  least  are  of  doubtful  national  advantage ;  but  what  amount 
of  pressure  would  it  take  to  e3ctract  from  them  even  ^£250,000 
to  assist  a  scheme  of  this  nature?  That  sum  is  about  the 
sixteenth  of  the  cost  of,  let  us  say,  the  Uganda  railroad. 
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md  Imperialist  though  I  am,  I  believe  &cnlj  that  the 
benefit  whioh  most  lesoli  froia  its  judiciotiB  use  in  the 
efitabUshment  of  People's  Banks  would  prove  a  tmer 
defence  and  advantage  io  this  country  than  a  doaan  Eaet 
African  railways.  Yet,  as  it  would  help  not  trade  but 
agricxdture  and  the  land,  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
money  will  ever  be  forthcoming,  or,  indeed,  any  earnest 
and  heartfelt  Government  assistance  in  this  and  kindred 
matters? 

The  Soawby  Gredit  Sadety  started  with  the  modest 
capital  at  ie200  in  1894.  In  1901,  when  I  inspected  tiie 
accounts,  it  was  quite  solvent,  and  even  boasted  a  reserve  of 
£d  12$.,  having  since  Ub  origin  granited  loans  to  the  extent 
of  iS577*-twenty-two  in  all^-^running  from  £6  to  iSSQ,  the 
maximum  allowed.  During  this  period  of  activity  it  had 
suffeced  no  losses  and  incurred  no  bad  debts.  To  exemplify 
the  working  and  ussfnlnass  of  the  Bank  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  do  better  than  quote  two  or  three  specunen  cases, 
names  only  being  suppressed. 

Casb  I. — ^A  farm  labourer,  an  industrious  man,  had 
brought  up  a  large  family  and  managed  to  save  a  little 
mon^.  He  took  half  an  acre,  then  three  acres  and  the 
proverbial  cow;  then,  when  nearly  sixty  years  of  a^e,  seized 
the  oppc»iunity  to  hire  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres,  which 
he  managed  to  enter  and  stock,  except  with  sheep.  To 
purchase  these  the  Scawby  Society  granted  him  a  loan  of 
£80  on  his  own  security,  consisting  of  his  live  and  dead 
stoek  and  com  in  stack,  which  he  insured  at  the  instance  of 
the  society  for  £160.  But  for  this  loan  the  b(»Tower  would 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  his  sheep  food  to  his  own  loss  and 
to  the  damage  of  the  farm.  Having  punctually  discharged  his 
debt,  he  apphed  for  a  fresh  loan  of  £40,  again  to  buy  sheep, 
as  his  roots  were  more  plentiful  than  in  the  previous  season. 
The  loan  was  granted  on  the  same  security  as  before  and 
duly  discharged.  Next  one  of  £20  was  advanced,  and  paid  off 
to  the  day.  After  a  year  the  borrower  saw  a  chance  of 
placing  his  sons  on  a  small  farm,  which  he  partially  stocked 
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tor  ttiem.  To  do  this,  however,  and  replenish  his  own 
holding,  he  applied  for  another  loan  of  ^£50,  which  was 
granted  aa  the  same  security. 

This  chain  of  loans,  therefore,  has  assisted  in  starting  the 
tenttits  of  two  small-holdingB,  and  in  1901  it  was  estimated 
that  if  the  original  hocrower  were  to  go  out  of  f aarmiog  after 
six  yeais^  he  would  be  found  to  have  quadrupled  the  capital 
with  which  he  began. 

Gasb  2. — A  working  foreman  heard  of  the  Soawby  Credit 
Bank  and  deposited  with  it  a  sum  of  €60.  When  the 
chance  offered  (d  taking  a  farm  of  seventy-three  acres  he 
honowed  £50  on  the  security  of  his  depositv  and  a  farther 
£60  on  that  of  his  «toek  and  ianplements  and  the  guarantee 
of  two  BuietieB.  Even  in  the  bad  season  of  1901  this  naan's 
btm  looked  well,  and,  as  fae  was  hard-working  and  knew 
hk  business,  his  Boooess  senned  iurly  certain. 

Ca8B  3. — A  foreman  in  a  oomm^xaal  concern  established 
himself  independently  in  the  same  liiie  of  business,  and 
locked  up  his  small  capital  in  manufactured  goods  of  his 
own  production.  He  was  graiited  a  loan  by  the  Scawby 
Society  on  the  secuxity  of  his  stock  in  hand  and  of  two 
sureties.  This  loan  was  repaid^  and  a  fresh  one  for  a 
smaller  sum  advanced,  which,  after  an  extension  of  time, 
asked  for  6a  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  the  borrower 
to  establish  himself,  was  duly  paid.  This  man  in  1901  had 
secured  a  connection  of  customers,  and  had  a  good  prospect 
of  success.  But  for  tiiese  loam  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  his  first  manufactxured  stock  at  a  sacrifice,  and  must 
have  drifted  back  into  his  old  position,  and  thus  lost  the 
mdependenee  he  coveted. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  above  sample 
iusfamees  demcmstrate  thB  utility  of  Co-operative  People's 
Baekfi  more  clearly  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any 
amount  of  argument. 

Now  if  these  things  are  done  in  the  greexi  tree,  what 
might  not  be  done  in  the  dry?  The  Scawby  Bank,  with 
its  tiny  capital  of  £200,  has  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
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succeeded  in  assisting  quite  a  number  of  indusirionfi, 
struggling  folk  to  advance  themselvee  in  life  and  attain  to 
independence.  What,  then,  might  not  happen  if  there  were 
hundreds  of  such  institutions  scattered  up  and  down  the 
land,  as  is  the  case  upon  the  Continent,  having  the  stEong 
support  and  sympathy  of  some  central  Authority,  and  en- 
gaged, each  of  them,  in  the  judicious  dissemmation  of 
capital  among  deserving  folk,  who  mutually  g^uarantee  its 
repayment,  that  it  may  be  used  again  to  help  others  in  their 
turn  ?  It  is  said  that  the  great  Banks  would  be  hostile  to  any 
such  movement ;  but  why  should  they  be  hostile,  seeing  that 
the  business  is  not  of  the  class  which  they  would  caie  to  do, 
and  that,  being  co-operative,  it  produces  no  profit  exo^t  to 
the  co-operators  ?  On  the  contrary;  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
put  before  them  in  a  proper  light  they  might  be  glad  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  such  Societies,  since  these 
would  in  due  course  manufacture  customers  for  themselves, 
and,  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  give  them  more 
money  to  handle. 

The  utter  indifference  of  our  Governments  is,  I  think, 
much  more  to  be  feared  than  any  hostihty  on  the  part  of 
the  large  banking  institutions.  That  these  co-operative 
Credit  Societies  can  be  made  to  do  good  work  in  England  as 
well  as  abroad  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Sutton 
Nelthorpe  and  his  committee  at  Scawby.  Possibly  also  the 
other  Societies,  with  the  details  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted, 
may  be  equally  successful,  as  I  have  heard  that  they  are 
in  Ireland.  Now  it  remains  for  England  to  follow  Una 
excellent  example  and  thereby  help  to  satisfy  one  of  its 
most  pressing  needs— the  multiplics^iion  and  .development  of 
the  desirable  class  of  smaU-holders. 

Mr.  Satton  Nelthorpe  owns  prepay  to  the  extent  of 
over  8,000  acres  in  four  different  districts  of  Lincolnshire, 
but  he  only  farms  enough  for  the  purposes  of  his  Shire 
stud.  Of  this  stud  he  said  that  he  took  the  business  up 
because  he  thought  that  horses  were  the  one  stock  in 
Lincolnshire  which  could  be  improved,  and  because  he 
desired  to  persuade  farmers  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
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productiYe  as  well  as  of  HBefiil  animals.  As  a  speotilation, 
however,  the  yenture  had  not  been  lemanetatiTe,  at  any 
late  to  himself.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  good  that  he 
believed  his  stud  does  in  the  district,  he  would  have  abandoned 
it  long  ago.  The  horses  we  inspected  were,  I  should  add,  a 
fine  lot  of  animalB,  of  massive  make.  Especially  did  we 
admire  the  sires  called  Sea-dog  and  East  Anglian,  the  latter 
an  old  horse  noted  for  the  soundness  of  its  stock. 

Mr.  Button  Nelthcwpe  is  a  great  planter  of  woods,  of  which 
he  has  some  1,300  acres.  He  was  careful  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  to  be  remunerative  and  of  real  value,  these  must  be 
consecutively  managed  for  two  or  three  generations,  and 
npon  a  proper  sy^rtem.  If  this  is  done  they  pay  on  land 
which  is  almost  worthless  for  farming.  He  was  of  opinion, 
indeed,  that  no  land  that  will  not  bring  in  6s.  the  acre  should 
be  farmed :  it  ought  all  to  be  planted  with  larch  and  ash. 
The  lar«di»  he  thought,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
mate  than  thirty-five  years,  and  Hxe  ash  tor  not  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  years.  On  the  general  question  of  planting 
he  pointed  out  that  woods  give  employment  sunnner  and 
winter  to  men  on  land  which  otherwise  would  be  practically 
doetict.  Also  they  afford  shelter,  prevent  wastage  of  rain- 
fall, and  supply  farmers  with  hedge  and  net  stakes,  stack 
props,  and  other  necessary  timber. 

Like  many  other  thinking  men,  he  believed  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  a  timber  famine  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
resources  of  the  world  in  this  respect  are  being  grievously 
wasted.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  England,  where 
the  general  poverty  of  landlords,  and  especially  the  presiture 
of  death  duties,  are  making  laige  demands  upon  the  existing 
stock  of  timber,  ovmers  having  nothing  else  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  tax.  Also,  from  one  cause  and  another,  very  Uttle 
is  being  planted.  These  are  opinions  with  which  my  ex- 
perience in  m^ny  lailds  leads  me  entirely  to  agree. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  agricultural  position  in  Lin- 
colnahire,  Mr.  Sutton  Keltfaorpe  said  that  up  to  1900  farmers 
were  more  hopeful,  having  suited  themselves  to  the  depressed 
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ooQditi<m  of  things.  That  yeat,  however,  was  bad  cmd  dia- 
couraged  them,  while  1901'  was  in  some  respects  worse, 
especially  as  regarded  the  price  of  wool.  He  thought  that  a 
diever  man  who  attended  to  his  work  and  k^  his  accounts 
made  a  living,  as  did  the  little  fanner  who  with  his  family 
found  all  his  own  labour,  but  tliat  the  man  who  had  not 
these  qualities  ex  advantages  leU  into  failure.  In  any  case, 
he  added,  the  margin  was  very  small  end  must  be  made  the 
most  of.  As  to  the  future  he  was  not  hopeless,  lookiiig  to 
the  fact  that  personally  he  had  experienced  few  changes 
among  his  tenants,  and  that  his  rents,  which  must  come 
from  somewhere,  were  paid.  Also  he  found  that  he  could 
relet  farms  at  an  average  fall  of  SO  per  cent  from  those 
obtainable  in  the  good  times. 

With  reference  to  labour,  he  said  that  in  the  county 
at  large  the  question  was  not  acute.  Still  the  young  men 
went,  and  in  harvest  time  there  was  bgoxb  scarcity,  although 
that  matter  often  depeadied  to  a  certain  extent  upcm  the 
character  of  the  employer.  In  districts  where  smallhold- 
ings existed,  these  had,  in  his  opinioni  a  good  influence 
on  the  labour  question.  Mr.  Sutton  Neltiiorpe  held  that 
the  extension  of  such  smidl-h<dding8  in  suitable  localities 
and  under  proper  ccHiditions  in  Lincolnshire  would  be  ad- 
visable, and  that  their  number  ought  only  to  be  limited 
by  the  quantity  of  land  that  could  profitably  be  put  to 
this  purpose. 

This  extension  would  be  almost  entirely  a  question  of 
capital,  and  he  thought  that  in  some  cases  smsll-holdings 
could  be  created  and  in  others  helped  and  established  by 
the  promotion  of  oo-operative  Banks.  It  was  very  urgent 
that  this  question  should  be  taken  up  smously  either  by 
Government  or  otherwise.  He  was  of  opinion  tiiat  regula- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Irish  Acts  ought  to  be 
applied  in  England.  In  many  places  there  was  land  that 
was  not  suitable  to  residential  or  other  purposes,  which 
could  be  put  to  profit  by  being  occupied  by  people  who  were 
anxious  to  become  hdders. 
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Land  transfer,  he  declared,  also  ought  to  be  made  cheaper 
uid  simpler.  Thus  he  had  given  away  two  little  plots  to 
local  InstitationB  to  be  used  as  a  chmx^hyaid  and  the  site  of 
a  leading  room  i«qpeotivriy,  and  the  lawyer's  fees  and  other 
expenses  had  axDoamted  to  more  than  the  Talue  of  the  land. 
Copyholds  abo  should  be  done  away  with  by  legislation  upon 
equitable  anJI  proper  termsw  Gottages,  he  said,  were  not 
generally  short  in  the  district,  and  his  had  plenty  of  accom- 
modation. He  did  not  thiiJc  that  it  would  do  to  let  boys 
work  on  the  landm  sammerand  at  their  books  in  winter,  bat 
in  Scawby  ttiey  arranged  theii  school  holidays  to  fall  in  as 
much  as  poeable  with  the  times  ot  the  various  harrests. 
The  land,  Mr.  Sutton  Nelthoipe  stated  in  eonohudon,  ought 
to  be  in  many  hands — ^the  more  the  better. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  Lincolnshire  lies  a  great 
Mock  of  low  country  bounded  by  the  liver  Trent  on  the 
east,  the  extinct  river  Don  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
river  Idle  on  the  south  and  south-west.  This  stretch  of 
lend,  known  as  the  Isle  of  Axhohne,  although  it  ean  no 
longer  be  called  an  island,  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most 
csriouB  and  interesting  in  England. 

As  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile»  so  the 
wealth  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  the  gift  of  the  Humber  and 
ttie  Trent.  This  enzichtnent,  however,  is  brought  about  in 
a  different  way.  In  Egypt,  as  all  who  have  travelled  in 
that  country  know,  ttie  Nfle  overflows  its  bcffiks  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  leaving  behind  it  a  deposit  of  mud  to 
fertilise  the  land.  Li  the  Isle  of  Axholme — and  the  same 
thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Ouse  in  Yoricshire — the 
floods  are  let  onto  the  land  to  be  treated  (which  must,  of 
eoutse,  Me  beneath  the  high-water  level),  at  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  tide  withdraw  th^cnselves  through 
the  sluices,  leaving  behind  them  a  deposit  of  the  thickness 
and  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  brown  paper.  This  process  is 
carried  on  duing  the  summer  months  for  a  period  of  about 
three  years,  the  water  entering  upon  the  appcnnted  land 
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twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  on  aome  ten  days  in  eaeh 
months  At  the  end  of  this,  or  even  a  longer  time,  the 
scores  of  individnal  sheets  of  brown  mad,  carried,  it  is 
suggested,  up  the  Homber  from  the  coast  of  Yorkshire 
and  laid  one  upon  another  with  beautiful  eyenness  oyer 
the  bed  of  poor  peat,  will  haye  been  found  to  haye  raised 
the  general  level  of  the  soil  to  a  thickness  of  from  two  to 
four  feet. 

This  ingenious  and  interesting  system  is  called  Warping, 
and  if  the  Warp  soil  be  cut  through  and  examined  even 
many  years  after  it  has  been  completed,  the  indiyidoal  layers 
of  dry  slime  can  be  seen  deposited  one  upon  the  other  like 
those  of  Chinese  lacquer  upon  a  bowl.  This  mud  or  silt  is 
chocolate  in  colour,  friable,  and  easy  to  work,  and  of  an 
almost  inexhaustible  richness.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  salt  brought  up  with  the  deposit  by  the  ocean  tide  would 
prove  poisonous  to  vegetation.  In  fact,  however,  this  is  not 
so,  since  after  the  new  soil  has  lain  a  year  or  more  to  dry 
and  be  drained,  it  can  be  sown  with  white  clover,  and  from 
that  time  forward  will  produce  magnificent  crops  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  celery,  or  whatever  it  may  be  desired  to  grow. 
Some  of  this  land,  moreover,  before  the  river  was  propeorly 
embanked,  has  in  past  ages  been  warped  by  nature  vdth  the 
overflowing  of  the  tides. 

Such  land  is  known  as  '  old  goings/  A  small  portion 
also — ^for  of  this  we  cmly  saw  one  piece— which  lies  above  the 
water  level  has  actually  been  warped  by  hand,  the  mnd 
being  led  on  to  it  with  carts  at  a  great  expense  from  some 
convenient  tidal  pool.  This,  however,  was  done  in  the 
palmy  days  of  agnculture ;  now  no  one  would  dream  of  in- 
curring such  expense.  The  cost  of  the  process  of  tidal 
warping,  which,  of  coarse,  involves  an  elaborate  system  of 
oansJs  and  sluices,  I  should  add,  seems  to  amount  to  about 
£20  or  £25  per  acre,  and  the  result  at  the  present  time  is  to 
raise  the  land  treated  from  a  rental  value  of  a  few  shillings 
to  £2  the  acre,  or  even  more. 

The  subject  is  so  interesting  and  important  that,  with 
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due  acknowledgments,  I  supplement  my  remarks  apon  it 
by  qnoting  the  best  and  clearest  acconnt  of  Warping  and 
Warp  land  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  1901  catalogue  of  barley,  oats,  and  seed  potatoes  issued 
by  the  well-known  grower  Mr.  Scholey,  of  Qoole.  Mr. 
Scholey  says : — 

Where  Warp  is  at  oammand,  there  is  no  method  of  laiging 
low4yi]ig  and  worthless  lands  that  is  so  oonvenient  and  effectiye 
as  warping.  The  river  Humber  is  the  great  reservoir  from  whence 
this  s^arenily  inexhanstiUe  snpply  is  obtained.  The  water  of 
this  broad  and  volnminoos  estcuuy  is  profosely  and  uniformly 
mixed  vdth  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellowish  mud  called  wabp. 
Some  geok^gists  regard  this  deposit  as  the  waste  of  the  diluvial 
till  of  the  Holdemess  coast  Others  consider  il  to  be  the  river 
silt '  churned '  up  and  turned  back  by  the  tides  of  the  Humber. 

The  Humber  drains  the  most  of  Yorkshire  and  much  of  several 
oiher  counties,  and  receives  incalculable  quantities  of  the  soil  of 
ibese  counties  from  its  tributaries  in  a  state  of  susp^ision,  which 
by  the  action  of  the  tides  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  deposited  at 
the  bottom  and  sides,  and  also  in  large  sand  banks  in  various 
parts  of  the  vast  area  of  this  river.  This  compound  the  Humber, 
by  the  force  of  its  tides,  conveys  and  reconveys  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  and  also  to  the  tributaries  of 
the  latter,  from  which  thousands  of  acres  of  low  and  in  many 
iustapces  quite  worthless  land,  lying  on  the  borders  or  inland, 
St  distances  varying  from  one  to  seven  miles,  have  been  covered 
one,  two,  and  even  three  feet  thick  with  Warp  and  converted 
into  land  of  average  quality  and  fertility ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  sevtfal  thousand  acres  of  sudi  land  have  been 
made,  requiring  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  this  deposit  in 
ite  oreation,  the  waters  of  these  rivers  are  to  all  appearance  as 
folly  surcharged  therewith  as  they  ever  were.  This  no  doubt 
mngt  be  attributed  solely  to  natural  causes,  such,  most  probably, 
a0  are  set  forth  in  one  or  both  of  the  theories  above  referred  to. 

The  soil  most  frequently  improved  by  warping  is  peat;  but 
uiy  inferior  land  being  contiguous  to  any  of  the  above-named 
rivers,  and  lying  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  its  being  flooded  to  a 
depth  of  two  to  four  feet,  may  be  raised  and  greatly  improved  by 
the  process.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  improvements  three 
things  are  necessary.  First,  thai  the  land  to  be  improved  shall 
be  situate  within  a  practical  distance  from  one  of  the  rivers 
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above  roiened  to ;  sacondly,  a  sfaiioe  at  the  river,  to  open  and 
shut  fto  as  to  take  in,  the  tides  or  keep  them  oat  at  pletfliue ;  and 
thirdly,  a  oanal  or  '  warping  drain '  to  coavey  the  water  to  aod 
from  die  land  to  be  warped. 

The  size  of  a  warping  sluioe  varies  from  six  or  eight  feet 
square  to  twice  these  dimensions,  and  the  width  of  the  canal  from 
thirty  feet  upwards.  The  largest  sluioe  and  canal  ever  made  for 
ibis  purpose  is  the  one  by  whioh  the  prino^al  part  of  this 
immediate  nei^bouhood  was  warped,  tiie  fonner  having  two 
openings,  each  sixteen  feet  wide  by  twenty  de^  through  whioh 
numbersof  vessels  of  nearly  one  bundled  tons  buxihen  have  passed, 
bringing  cargoes  of  manure  from  Hull,  London,  and  elsewhete, 
and  taking  out  a  retam  cargo  of  potatoes  for  the  London  and 
other  markets.  This  canal  is  nearly  one  hundred  fbet  in  width, 
and  is  continued  for  a  distanee  of  about  seven  or  eigbt  mUee, 
warping,  and  thereby  converting  bad  land  (chiefly  peat)  Mo  good, 
on  both  sides  its  course. 

When  the  land  to  be  warped  is  not  under  oul^vatioxit  the 
neoessary  preparations  may  be  made  at  any  time;  but  when  ihe 
reverse  is  the  case  it  is  of  course  needful  to  defer  the  work  until 
after  harvest,  when  the  land  is  surrounded  by  an  ^nbankment 
varying  in  height  from  three  to  six  feet,  according  tocireomstanoes, 
the  internal  canals  or  inlets  cut,  te.  The  area  to  be  warped  may 
vary  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  (a  vary  primitive  method)  to  tfaiee 
or  four  hundred,  aG0(»ding  to  the  sue  of  the  sluioe  and  eanal. 
All  the  neoessary  preparations  having  been  completed,  the 
doors  of  the  sluice  are  thrown  wide  open  at  low  water  to  the  fall 
force  of  the  rising  tide,  whioh  is  oonduetsd  by  the  eanal  to  tiie 
land  to  be  warped. 

When  Warp  is  in  the  riven  or  warping  canals  it  is  inpoesible 
to  distinguish  its  various  oonstitueals  one  from  another ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tide  has  reached  the  land  and  began  to  spnad  itself 
over  a  larger  area^  the  force  of  the  current  is  very  eonsideKably 
weakened,  and  the  heavi$r  partiolea  begin  at  onee  to  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and  whilst  the  medium  are  carried  somewhat  fui4her,  the 
lightest  float  to  the  more  remeths  portions  of  the  enclosure.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Warp  is  that  those  partidee  whioh  when 
in  the  water  are  heafvieet  make  die  liffhteet  and  most  fruMe 
Icmd,  and  vice  verea.  Hence  it  is  highly  neoessary,  when  the 
water  has  reached  the  land,  that  a  portion  of  it  be  confined  in 
smaller  inlets  or  canals,  and  thereby  oondncted  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  enclosure,  before  being  adiowed  to  expand  over  tbe 
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enfee  uea,  by  wUoh  means  ttie  Warp  is  more  evenly  distribated 
and  a  more  uniform  quality  of  land  is  the  pennanent  leenlt. 

Anotiber  peealiair  diaraoteKistic  is  tbat  altbon^  it  pcodaoee 
gmin  of  exoeUent  quality,  yet  it  ia  somewhat  varied  in  colour. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  all  wheats,  and  ^ves,  even  to  my 
own,  which  is  all  the  produce  of  carefully  selected  parent  ears, 
the  appearance  of  being  of  two  kinds — the  lighter  Warp  producing 
the  biightesty  and  the  heavier  the  darkest-coloured  grain ;  but 
tins  disBimilanty  in  colour  at  once  disappears  when  grown  on 
.other  soils. 

The  length  of  time  xequived  far  warpiog  a  pieoe  of  land  depends 
on  Bsvezal  oircumstanoes,  viz.  the  thickness  of  Warp  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  on  in  order  to  raise  the  land  sufficiently  high  to  drain 
well  in  times  of  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall,  the  distance 
the  land  lies  from  the  nearest  available  supply,  the  state  of  the 
weather — dry  seasons  being  much  the  best,  the  tides  then  contain- 
ing a  much  larger  percentage  of  Warp  than  in  wet  ones — ^the  area 
indoeed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  shiice  and  canal.  TbtB  average 
dnration  of  the  process  may  be  put  down  at  from  two  to  three 
yean.  In  the  sparing  and  sunuper  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
Warp  in  the  water  than  in  the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  rain- 
fall being  usually  much  less  in  these  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
flood  tides — at  the  new  and  full  moon — ^both  in  sunmier  and 
wmter  contain  a  far  larger  quantity  of  this  deposit  than  the  '  neap,' 
owing  to  the  much  greater  volume  of  water  that  then  comes  up 
from  the  sea,  the  vblenoe  of  which  stirs  up  the  Warp  that  during 
the  neap  tides  had  partially  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Humber. 
The  work  is  performed  at  one  <»  two  operations,  according  to 
oiroomstances,  the  second  warping  taking  place  after  an  interval 
of  from  five  to  ten  years.  The  double  process  invariably  makes 
the  best  finish  of  the  land,  but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
occupier  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land  twice,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  heavy  expenses  that  faH  on  him  each  time  the  land  is  given 
up  to  him  by  the  warpers,  and  has  to  be  again  divided  into  fields, 
old  ditehes  reopened,  or  new  ones  cat,  the  land  drained  and  put 
under  a  proper  course  ef  cultivation. 

Although  Warp  land  will  not  grow  wheat  or  other  cereals  of 
more  than  about  ordinary  quality,  yet  as  a  '  change '  of  seed  for 
all  other  soils  it  stands  unsurpassed  if  not  unequalled. 

At  Althorpe  Station,  by  which  we  arrived  in  the  Isle 
after  crossing  the  broad  stream  of  the  Trent,  the  traveller 
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oould  see  at  once  that  here  agiicaltaze  was  a  matter  of  caie 
and  moment.  Confronting  hhn  was  a  board  announcing  the 
site  of  the  Lindsey  county  Council  expedmental  plots,  and 
in  a  field  beyond  were  the  plots  themselves.  Here  we 
saw  growing  twenty  strips  of  different  sorts  of  potatoes, 
the  staple  of  the  Isle,  and  others  of  oats  and  wheat 
Each  plot,  at  any  rate  of  the  potatoes,  had  been  divided 
into  fifteen  sections,  and,  except  the  fifteenth,  treated 
with  as  many  different  kinds  of  manure.  The  fertiliser 
which  had  been  found  to  answer  best,  by  the  way,  was 
also  the  heaviest  that  had  been  applied — ^viz.  a  dressing  of 
4  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  six  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre. 

Our  guides  in  the  Isle  ot  Axholme  were  Mr.  Sutton 
Nelthorpe,  of  Scawby  Hall;  Mr.  T.  J.  Blaydes,  J.R,  of 
Epworth;  and  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  of  Althorpe,  in  whose 
company  we  made  a  journey  of  sixty  nules  around  the 
Isle.  The  Isle  of  Axholme  is  one  of  the  few  places  I 
have  visited  in  England  which  may  be  called,  at  any  rate  in 
my  opinion,  truly  prosperous  in  the  agricultural  sense,  the 
low  price  of  produce  notwithstanding,  chiefly  because  of  its 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Marsh  lands,  which  we  saw  subsequently,  it  has  bene- 
fited much  from  the  recent  dry  seasons  that  have  brought 
disaster  to  many  parts  of  England.  On  those  deep  saline 
soils  our  poison  is  their  meat. 

Of  course  values  and  rents  have  fallen  since  the  good 
times  ;  thus  a  farm  of  200  acres  which  thirty  years  ago  was 
let  at  £5  the  acre  in  1901  fetched,  I  believe,  under  £3, 
about  the  top  rent  in  these  days ;  and  land  which  used  to  sell 
at  perhaps  iSlOO  the  acre  has  come  down  in  proportion. 
But  it  still  both  sells  and  lets  readily ;  indeed,  the  small- 
holders take  up  all  that  can  be  had,  if  it  be  of  the  right 
quality.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  those  who 
bought  at  top  prices  in  the  good  times,  especially  little  men 
who  mortgaged  their  freeholds,  have  been  very  hard  hit,  so 
hard  that  in  some  cases  they  have  vanished  beneath  the 
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combined  bniden  of.  inteiert  aod  low  values,  and  been 
leplaoed  by  otheis. 

No  ooontiy  gentlemen  seem  to  live  in  the  district,  and, 
as  is  generally  the  case  where  small-holdings  are  ntuneroos, 
I  heard  few  complaints  about  labour,  although  one  old 
bxmiBt  whom  I  met  was  vei^  indignant  because  on  the 
piBTious  day  bis  m&a,  had  asked  to  be  supplied  with  after- 
noon tea  1  The  average  wages  appeared  to  be  2s.  9(2.  a  day 
for  day  men,  ISs^  a  week  for  horsemen,  and  16s.  a  week, 
with  cottage,  for  garthmen.  Men  living  in  the  house  with 
foremen  or  owners  receive  about  ^£24  per  annum  and  food, 
and  horsemen  £30  per  annum  and  food.  The  rental  of  the 
larger  farms  of  good  land  might  be  put  at  an  average  of  36s. 
an  acce — ^it  used  to.  be  ahnost  double— but  the  smaller 
holdings  fetched  much  moie,      • 

On  all  the  Warp  lands  and  some  others  the  crops  looked 
splendid  in  1901,  especially  the  wheat  and  potatoes,  of  which 
the  favourite  sorts  were  the  *  Up-to-date/  '  British  Queen,' 
and '  Selected  Giant '  varieties.  These  last  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  bearing  no  flowers. 

Our  route  on  this  great  round,  which  we  accomplished 
by  the  help  of  relays  of  horses,  was  from  Althorpe,  across 
the  Stainf  orth  and  Keadby  Canal,<  «nd  the  Paupersi'  Drain, 
80  cidled,  I  believe,  because  it  was  cut  by  paupers,  to  Gar- 
thorpe,  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  Lincolnshire. 
All  along  the  sides  of  the  roadways  which  we  followed  ran 
a  little  stone  pavement  still  known  as  the  King's  Causeway. 
These  causeways  were  hero  before  the  roads,  and  used  by 
the  old  inhabitants,  and  th^irpaok  animals  in  Grossing  the 
disDQial  swamp.  In  Cyprus  I  haVe.s^n  somewhat  similar 
pathways,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Bomans  and 
Venetians.  In  tiie  nedghbourhood  of  Adlingfleet  we  crossed 
the  old  Don  Biver,  in  the  bed  of  which  an  orchard  was 
growing,  bearing  the  best  crop  of  apples  which  I  saw  that 
year,  and  entered  the  Marshland  district  of  Yorkshire.  Here 
we  came  to  stiff  clay  lands  and  a  commonage  carrying  cattle. 

This  soil  must  be  worked  by  three  horses  or  a  steam 
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ploagh,  and  was  worth  no  mote  IhaB  lis.  an  Mie.  Wmikei 
on,  however,  it  improyes,  and  where  the  paskore  has  never 
been  broken,  and  grows  on  natoxally  warped  *6id  going 
land,'  it  bronght  in  BOs.  an  acre.  Beyond,  on  a  vaet  plain, 
covered  wift  boanteous  crops,  but  almost  unmarked  by 
trees  or  chnrohes,  stands  the  strogglmg  village  of  Svnne- 
fleet,  which  has  a  papulation  of  about  1,900  souls,  ^e 
church  is  a  brick,  bam->like  boflding,  of  extraordinary  ogH^ 
ness,  with  a  rough,  tiled  roof  and  a  neglected  gtav^aid 
fall  of  large,  flat  tombstones.  In  this  ehnzch  John  Wesley 
preached  till  it  was  found  too  smaH  for  his  audience,  after 
which  he  delivered  his  sevmons  beneath  some  efan  trees 
which  grow  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleBsan  whom  we  met.  I 
asked  an  inhabitant  why  the  ehurch  was  in  such  bad  order. 
He  replied, '  Oh,  there  is  no  squire  in  the  place.' 

Near  Swinefleet  we  saw  the  mud-cdoursd  Ouse»  that  at 
this  spot  may  be  600  yards  in  width,  creeping  on  towards 
the  Humber  and  the  sea.  Next  we  came  to  a  catling  on 
the  then  unfinished  Goole  and  Marshland  Light  Bailway, 
which,  with  another  line,  will,  it  is  expected,  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  nigh  to  Beedness 
Junction^  the  navvies  had  made  a  large  excavation,  in 
which  I  saw  the  roots  and  stumps  of  scores  of  pine  trees, 
apparently  Scotch  firs,  togethw  with  some  of  their  trunks, 
all  of  which  have  Mien  in  a  south-easterly  dirseticHi.  I 
regret  that  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  iqpon  the  subject 
of  this  buried  fbrest.  There  are  various  themes  as  to 
when  it  grew  and  how  it  came  to  be  destroyed.  Some 
say  that  the  Romans  burnt  it,  but  perscmally  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  trees  were  killed 
by  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  or  a  change  of  climate,  ibe  roots 
standing  in  water  till  they  rotted,  and  tiie  trees  being  bk>wn 
down  by  the  prevailing  wind.  Yew  trees  are  also  found 
which  the  inhabitantB  of  the  Isle  call  briar-thorns:  ihey 
use  their  twisted  roots  in  garden  rockeries. 

Becrossing  the  bed  of  the  Don,  and  leaving  Thome  Moor 
and  its  peat-moss  litter  works  on  our  right,  we  came  to 
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Crowle,  Belton,  and  Epworth,  the  capital  ot  the  lale, 
where  we  saw  the  parsonage  in  which  Wesley  was  bom, 
and  the  window  through  which  he  was  reflcned  from  the 
file  as  a  child,  by  one  man  standing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  another,  or  so  says  the  local  tradition.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  the  smaU-holdera,  who,  as  Mr.  J.  Standring» 
a  great  authoxity,  satisfied  me  by  facts  and  figures^  are, 
oa  the  whole>  vexy  prosperons,  and  not  nearly  so  heavily 
mortgaged  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  cironmstances 
of  ibis  paridi  and  its  population,  which,  he  8aid>  applied 
eqnalty  to  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Haxqr>  Belt(»i, 
and  Owslon  Fecry,  as  they  were  furnished  to  me  by  him 
and  confirmed  fey  others,  are  as  follows. 

The  area  of  Epworth  is  6,741  acres,  the  rateable  value 
£6,920,  and  the  number  of  ratepayers  about  600.  The  land 
is  held  thus  : — 
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The  parish  contains  several  hundred  acres  of  unenclosed 
land,  divided  into  scores  of  separate  freeholds  and  copy- 
holds, cut  into  strips  of  from  one  rood  to  two  acres  in  size. 
Owing  to  the  deaths  or  removals  of  owners  or  occupiers,  some 
of  these  lots  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market  for  hire 
or  purchase,  and  thus  afford  great  facilities  to  poor  men 
who  wish  to  acquire  small-holdings  of  either  class. 

Some  years  ago,  when  giving  evidence  before  a  Conmiittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Standring  called  together 
fifteen  labouren,  renting  about  one  and  a  half  acres  each,  in 
Older  to  ascertain  by  Ubieit  direct  statements  the  advantages, 
if  any,  that  they  had  derived  from  their  holdings.  One  and 
all  of  these  men  were  loud  in  theit  praise  of  a  system  that 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  face  a  long  winter  without 
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fear  of  htinger,  or  of  having  to  apply  for  parish  relief.  They 
said  that  since  they  held  a  piece  of  land  they  had  grown 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes,  which  fnmished  them  with 
bread,  bacon,  and  vegetaMes  for  the  year.  This  they  felt  to 
be  a  great  boon.  Mr.  Standring  told  me  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  these  men  for  years,  and  was  qniie  certain 
that  not  one  of  them  has  had  to  seek  parochial  assistance; 
also  that  they  were  in  a  fat  better  position  than  others  of 
their  stamp  who  did  not  owii  or  hire  land. 

The  class  above  these,  who  hold  from  2  to  150  acres,  he 
declared,  almost  without  exception,  have  risen  from  begin- 
nings as  small  as  those  already  d^cribed.  For  instance,  the 
nine  men  quoted  below,  who  farmed  from  SO  to  150  acres, 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  in  early  life  had  all  occupied 
the  position  of  farm  servants. 
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These  men  all  lived  in  Ep;worth  and  were  prosperons. 
Some  of  them  also  were  giving  their  sons  a  start  in  life 
which  would  enable  them  to  attain  positions  of  equal  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Standring  informed  me  that  the  sniall-holders  grow 
more  grain  than  do  the  large  farmers,  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  of  beef,  more  vegetables  and  pork,  but  less  mutton, 
small-holdings  not  being  adapted  for  sheep-walks.  He 
also  furnished  me  with  the  following  table  and  note  descrip- 
tive of  fourteen  specimen  Epworth  farms,  which  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  small-holdings. 
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2  horses,  cows,  and  pigs 
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12  cows,  and  pigs 
1  cow,  and  pigs 
oows,  and  pigs 

All  these  men,  and  their  fathers  before  thein»  have  been 
labonrerB  in  early  life.  I  believe  that  not  one  of  them  wished 
to  leave  the  land  for  town  life.  One  and  all  commenced 
with  at  most  a  few  acres — ^in  many  of  the  cases  not  mora 
than  one  or  two^— and  have  added  to  their  holdings  or  changed 
them  for  larger  ones — sometimes  more  than  once.  They 
are  their  own  employers  and  consequently  feel  independent. 

Mr.  Pringle  reported  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Isle  of 
Azholme  was  in  a  state  of  insolvency — mortgaged  np  to  the 
value— and  often  more.  That,  Mr.  Standiing  said,  was  troe 
in  isolated  cases,  bnt  incorrect  as  a  whole.  There  are 
instances  in  which  prop^y  was  bought  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years  ago,  and  two  thirds  of  the  purchase  money  borrowed 
on  mortgage,  where  the  purchaser  would  lose  the  whole  of 
his  capital  if  it  were  now  put  on  the  market  But  such  eases 
are  very  few,  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  mortgages  have 
long  been  cleared,  and  in  many  examples  subsequent  pur* 
chases  made  and  again  cleared  by  the  same  men.  In  his 
opinion  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  the  small-holding  system 
could  be  extended  throughout  Bngland. 

From  Epworth  we  drove  to  the  Wroot  drain  pumping 
engine,  which  was  kindly  set  to  work  for  our  instruction. 
It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  it  sucking  up  the  water  at 
the  rate,  I  think,  of  800  tons  a  minute,  and  delivering  it  into 
the  pool  beyond  the  dam,  which  instantly  began  to  swell 
and  overflow,  as  I  have  seen  the  great  Geyser  basins  swell  in 
Iceland  before  the  colunms  of  water  spout  from  their  surface. 
From  the  pumping  works  we  journeyed  to  Park*drain  siding, 
where  we  were  shown  new-warped  land  already  bearing 
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splendid  crops,  and  other  lands  in  the  process  of  warping. 
Here  also  we  saw  celery  being  grown  for  market,  and  heard 
of  the  risks  and  profits  of  that  very  uncertain  crop  tcom  the 
lips  of  a  grower.  Celery,  he  said,  might  realise  £70  eai  acsre, 
but  plenty  of  it  was  sold  at  £30.  In  addition  to  that  of 
the  rent  and  rates,  he  put  the  cost  of  its  cultivation  per  acre 
at  £16  for  manure,  £6  for  hand  labour,  and  £4  for  20,000  plants 
for  setting,  or  £26  in  all.  If  the  produce  only  brought  in 
£80  it  is  obvious  therefore,  that  tihe  profit  would  be  nil, 
whereas  a  £70  crop  must  pay  handsomely.  The  xiek,  mj 
iniermant  added,  was  great,  eqweially  that  of  frost  and 
from  wet  wUch  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  crowns  and  rots 
them.  In  that  district  as  much  ae  seventy  aoree  had,  he 
said,  been  lost  thus  in  a  season. 

In  this  neighbourhood  some  land  was  pointed  out  to 
me  belonging,  I  understood,  to  Mr.  Bletcher,  whidi  was  said 
to  have  been  bought  for  £12  an  acre.  The  buried  tcees»  of 
which  it  was  full,  were  then  taken  out  of  it  at  a  cost  of  dSlO 
the  acre,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  celery,  which 
requires  deep  culture  and  a  great  quantity  of  manure  mixed 
with  the  peat.  The  results  as  I  saw  them  in  1901  were 
very  striking,  the  crops  being  as  good  as  any  in  the  district. 
Near  by,  too,  I  saw  warped  and  unwarped  land  lying  side 
by  side.  The  contrast  between  the  appearance  and  fertility 
of  the  two  was  wonderful ;  also  the  warped  land  had  been 
raised  nearly  four  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  other  soil  by 
the  layers  of  silt  deposited.  Before  warping  it  was  said  to 
have  been  worth  8s.  an  acre,  after  that  process  and  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  40<. — figures  which  tell 
their  own  tale. 

Betuming  to  Epworth,  we  passed  hundreds  of  acres  ol 
small-holdings,  long  bands  of  vaffious^colouxed  crops  lining 
the  plain  and  the  slopes  of  hills^  all  aglow  with  the  rich 
light  of  evening.  These  plots  are  called  *  sdicms '  in  legad 
phrase,  or,  more  conunonly,  *  stripe'  or  'lands.'  Their 
appearance  and  method  of  tenure  go  far  to  confirm  the 
theory,  that  before  the  soil  of  England  was  gathered  into 
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few  hands,  the  '  stetches,'  of  which  so  many  thousands  may 
stQl  be  seen  gone  down  to  pasttize  all  over  the  heavy  lands 
of  England,  that  measure  perhaps  a  score  of  yards  in  width 
and  run  the  whole  length  of  a  field,  were  very  frequently  the 
separate  property  of  individual  yecmien. 

Afterwards  we  examined  some  of  the  great  sluice-gates 
that  hold  out  the  waters  of  the  Trent  from  the  irrigation 
drains,  or,  if  need  be,  let  them  in,  which  are  so  beautifully 
balanced  that  a  child  can  move  them.  Thus  at  length  we 
came  bads  at  the  fall  of  night  to  Althorpe,  where  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  prosperous  and  bountiful  Isle  of  Axholme 
and  to  our  kind  conductors. 

In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  I  saw  Mr.  William  Standring, 
P.AJ.,  auctioneer  and  estate  agent.  Mr.  W.  Standring 
said  that  the  district  was  prosperous,  as  the  river  Trent 
brought  life  to  this  country.  The  selling  value  of  land 
varied  in  accordance  with  its  quality  from  1620  up  to  iElOO 
an  acre ;  not  long  before  he  had  sold  some  at  Qoole  at 
£90  the  acre.  The  rentals  ran  from  10s.  to  £8  the  acre, 
odd  bits  fetching  as  much  as  £4.  There  had,  however, 
beai  a  drop  in  these  values.  Thus  a  farm  of  200  acres 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  used  to  let  thirty  years 
before  at  £&  the  acre.  In  1901  it  would  fetch  about  £8. 
The  occupiers  of  that  date  had  vanished  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  successful  small-holders.  Indeed  all  who  had 
bought  at  high  figures  in  the  good  times  were  now  hard 
hit  by  the  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  snd  in 
many  cases  their  properties  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagee.  The  small-holdings,  however,  were  not  now 
mortgaged  to  excess,  and  the  small-holders  were  prosperous 
but  not  increasing  rapidly  in  number,  although  the  village 
traders  were  purchasing  land.  Also  the  tendency  was  for 
these  small-holders  to  take  more  land  and  become  large 
holders.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  men  were  good  farmers. 
Fmit  and  grass  lands  were  neglected ;  also  they  kept  few 
cattle  and  no  sheep,  relying  on  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  seeds, 
and  turnips.     They  practised  a  five-course  shift :   seeds, 
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turnips,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  or  seeds  again.  The  wheat 
crop  in  the  Isle  averaged  seven  qoarters  an  acre ;  the  oats 
nine  or  ten  quarters ;  the  dover-hay,  which  grew  luxuriantly, 
two  to  three  tons  an  acre,  and  the  roots  were  splendid. 

That  Mr.  William  Standring  did  not  exaggerate  the 
capacities  of  the  Isle  in  1901 1  can  testify,  as  the  crops  I 
saw  there  were  wonderfully  fine  throughout,  especially  the 
potatoes,  which  are  perhaps  its  mainstay. 

Mr.  W.  Halkom,  whom  I  saw  upon  the  Yorkshire  bord^, 
had,  I  was  told,  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  a  high 
position  in  the  farming  world.  He  told  me  that  without 
potatoes  they  could  not  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  especially 
as  the  fine  crop  of  wheat  which  followed  them  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  manure  given  to  potatoes 
was  twenty  loads  of  dung,  6  cwt.  of  superphosphates, 
and  4  cwt.  of  nitrates  per  acre,  costing  in  all  about 
£7.  He  considered  six  tons  of  saleable  tubers  a  good  crop 
per  acre,  but  of  course  such  a  return  was  only  obtainable  in 
suitable  seasons,  as  if  wet  and  disease  set  in  they  might  not 
harvest  more  than  one  ton  per  acre.  Mr.  Halkom  sprayed 
with  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  preventive  against  disease, 
and  was  very  careful  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  potatoes 
true.  Thus  when  I  went  through  his  farm,  men  were 
going  up  and  down  the  long  ridges  and  removing  from  a 
field  of  the  variety  known  as  Giants  any  plants  which  the 
flower,  or  the  hue  of  the  haulm,  showed  to  be  of  alien 
parentage. 

Mr.  Halkom  told  me  that  in  1901  there  was  a  keener 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  farms  than  there  had  been, 
and  that  he  considered  the  condition  of  the  industry  to  be 
more  prosperous  than  it  was. 

Mr.  E.  Hardy,  of  Swinefleet,  which  is  over  the  York- 
shire border,  who  accompanied  us  upon  some  part  of  our 
journey,  told  me  that  the  '  old  going '  land  through  which 
we  were  passing  at  the  time,  that  is,  as  I  have  explained, 
land  which  has  been  naturally  warped,  lays  down  very 
well  to  grass.    This,  to  judge  from  the  pastures  which  I  saw 
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upon  ii,  I  can  well  believe  to  be  the  case.  These  let,  Mr. 
Hard;  infonned  me,  at  aboat  60s.  an  acre.  The  labourers, 
he  said,  take  Ss.  a  day  in  that  district,  also  the  women 
would  come  out  in  the  fields,  where  they  could  earn  fifteen- 
pence  a  day,  and  in  potato-time  eighteenpence  a  day. 
They  were  well  off  for  labour  in  the  Swinefleet  district,  as 
they  had  plenty  of  Irish  hands,  men  of  very  fine  physique. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baper,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Wroot,  celery 
grower,  infonmed  me  that  the  business,  which  he  had 
followed  for  twelve  years,  was  comparatively  a  new  one.  In 
1900  he  had  twenty  acres  and  did  well ;  in  1901  fifteen 
acies;  but  many  plants  had  died  and  he  did  not  expect 
a  good  return.  Celery  was  an  uncertain  crop :  he  had  had 
it  drowned  and  he  had  had  it  frozen  off  in  very  sharp 
weather,  but  the  cultivation  of  this  root  was  increasing  and 
the  oonsumption  seemed  to  be  constant.  At  a  price  of  6d.  a 
dozen  sticks  it  paid.  Labour,  Mr.  Baper  said,  was  better  to 
deal  with  than  it  had  been,  but  almost  too  dear.  The  standard 
wage  was  18^.  to  j61,  foremen  taking  25^.  a  week  with 
priTileges,  which  included  a  cow  and  its  keep.  Although 
they  could  earn  £1  a  week  the  young  men  were  going  away, 
being  tempted  to  the  towns  by  the  prospect  of  shorter  hours 
and  more  pleasure,  but  not  so  fast  as  they  used  to  do.  Mr. 
Baper  put  the  total  cost  of  oelery  culture  at  £25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Blaydes,  of  Epworth,  whose  farm  we  saw,  held 
500  acres,  his  staple  crops  being  potatoes — of  which  he  had 
no  less  than  160  acres — cauliflower,  and  celery.  Of  com  he 
grew  sufficient  only  to  furnish  him  with  straw.  Mr.  Blaydes 
made  a  speciality  of  the  cultivation  of  seed  potatoes,  not  only 
of  the  old  standard  varieties  imported  from  Scotland,  but  of 
new  sorts,  such  as  the '  Charles  Fidler '  from  Central  Europe. 
He  said  that  since  the  day  of  the  old  Magnum  Bonums  he 
had  introduced  all  the  best  potatoes  into  the  district,  and 
that  in  1901  he  was  growing  thirty-five  different  varieties. 
For  labour,  he  informed  me,  they  were  fairly  well  off,  the 
question  not  being  acute  in  the  Isle,  but  the  men  liked  to 
do  as  little  work  for  as  much  money  as  they  could  get.    The 
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district  was,  he  declared,  prosperous :  in  it  there  was  nothing 
that  approached  to  distress.  Although  he  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  room  for  any  great  local  development  in  the 
market-gardening  industry,  he  was  a  believer  in  small-hold- 
ings. Indeed  he  considered  the  question  one  of  national 
importance,  and  that  Government  ought  to  come  forward  to 
help  to  keep  people  on  the  land  by  promoting  the  creation 
of  such  holdings,  wherever  thid  was  possible,  by  advancing 
money  under  proper  conditions  and  guarantees  to  fit  persons 
desirous  of  purchasing  land. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  Appleby,  whom  I  saw  also,  told  me 
that  the  rents  in  the  Isle  averaged  from  i62  to  ^62  10s.  per 
acre.  They  were  down  very  much,  as  the  Warp-land  used  to 
command  £4  or  £5  an  acre,  but  had  been  steady  for  the  last 
few  years.  Mr.  Brown  himself  farmed  from  800  to  900 
acres  at  Appleby,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Brigg,  where 
the  soil  is  loam  and  gravelly,  and  there  is  much  ironstone. 
Potato  growing  and  milk  were  his  staples,  the  former  being 
sold  in  Manchester  and  London,  and  the  latter,  of  which  he 
produced  100  gallons  a  day,  in  Grimsby  and  Scunthorpe. 
He  considered  that  milk  production  was  more  profitable  than 
raising  beef.  When  I  asked  him  of  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
ing industry  in  his  locality  he  answered, '  I'm  afraid  a  number 
are  not  doing  well ;  I'm  afraid  I'm  losing  my  friends.*'  As 
to  labour  he  said  that  the  ironworks  took  away  their  young 
men,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  labourer's  son  who  stayed 
upon  the  land  unless  he  was  '  half  siUy.'  I  think  it  was  he 
who  pointed  out  to  me  some  big  ironworks  which  we 
passed,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  inequality  of  our  rating 
system,  remarked  that  they  earned  a  larger  income  than  all 
the  agricultural  district  which  lay  around  them  and  yet  paid 
practically  nothing  to  the  rates.  Similar  instances  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
this  unequal  distribution  of  financial  burdens  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  substantial  grievances  of  which  the  land  and 
all  connected  with  it  have  to  complain. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Greaves,  the  Eector  of  Epworth,  whom  I 
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met  there,  informed  me  that  the  majority  of  the  holdings 
were  small  and  the  large  holdings  had  become  less  and 
fewer.  Most  of  the  small-holdeES  had,  he  said,  been 
laboiuerB  themseWes,  although  in  a  few  cases  their  fathers, 
and  in  still  fewer  thdr  grand&thers,  occupied  that  position 
in  life.  The  families  of  the  small-holders  were  all  workers, 
and  exc^t  at  a  pinch  in  haryest  or  thrashing,  they  employed 
no  outside  labour.  For  the  most  part  they  lived  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  the  surplus  that  they  sold  providing 
them  with  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  The  custom  was 
for  a  man  to  begin  by  hiring  one  '  land,'  wcnrking  at  the  same 
time  as  a  labourer  for  someone  else,  then  by  degrees  he 
acquired  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  horse  and  c^fk.  To  do  this, 
however,  that  man  must  be  careful,  as  it  involved  a  struggle 
What  he  noticed  was  the  general  want  of  money.  Owing  to 
this  lack  when  a  small-holder  bought  land  he  did  so  on  the 
town  Building- Society  principle,  only  the  capital  was  not  re- 
paid by  fixed  instalments  and  often  remained  as  a  permanent 
mortgage  on  the  land.  The  money  was  generally  borrowed 
from  solicitors  at  about  five  per  cent,  interest.  Mr.  Greaves 
added  that  the  people  were,  as  a  whole,  very  fairly  suc- 
cessful. 

About  Southrey  on  the  way  from  Lincoln  to  Boston 
the  fields  axe  flat  and  wide,  the  woods  smaU  and  sparse,  the 
fences  low,  and  the  soil  red-brown.  Here  on  August  9 
the  harvest  was  general,  oats  being  the  predominating 
crop.  The  line  we  travelled  on  runs  parallel  to  a  canal 
which  has  a  roadway  made  upon  the  crest  of  its  high  bank. 
Around  Stixwould  the  hedgerow  timber  grows  scanty,  but 
here  there  is  a  large  wood.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eirk- 
stead  pollard  willows  dot  the  flats,  and  sheep  were  feeding 
on  the  fields.  Potatoes  were  grown  also,  but  these  did  not 
compare  with  those  we  saw  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  After 
the  samples  there  also,  the  oats  looked  dull  in  colour  and  the 
barleys  thin,  while  round  Tattershall  the  general  appearance 
of  the  crops  was  disappointing.    At  Dogdyke  hay  was  still 
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in  the  swathe.  Here  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grass,  bnt 
apparently  not  mnch  stock,  except  a  single  herd  of  Bed 
Shorthorn  stores  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Also  there  were 
some  fruit  trees  laden  with  apples,  a  few  elms,  ashes,  and 
rows  of  pollard  poplars,  that  served  to  mark  the  vast  expaose 
of  level  land  which  was  broken  occasionally  by  small 
clustered  villages  and  bridges  of  red  brick.  About  Langriek 
there  was  much  more  stock  upon  the  grass,  and  the  timber 
trees  were  larger,  and  so  things  continued  along  the  banks 
of  the  Witham  up  to  Boston. 

In  all  my  travels  I  remember  no  scene  more  beautiful 
in  its  own  way  than  that  of  the  approach  to  Boston  upon 
this  August  evening,  although  its  general  effect  was  Dutch 
rather  than  English  in  character :  The  wide  flats,  the  gleam 
of  water  in  the  river  and  canals,  the  beautiful  tower  of  St. 
Botolph's,  so  majestic  yet  so  light  and  exquisite  to  the 
eye,  better  known  as  Boston  Stump ;  the  roofs  of  the  rare 
villages,  the  varying  greens  and  golds  of  crops,  and  Hbea, 
dominating  and  flooding  all  with  its  lurid  rays,  the  glorious, 
red  orb  of  the  sun  appearing  between  two  dense  curtains  of 
black  cloud  and  resting  upon  the  horizon's  edge.  Although 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe,  the  scene  was  not  one  to 
be  forgotten  by  an  observer  of  natural  effects. 

All  down  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Wash,  lies  a  fringe  of  marshlands,  many  of  which 
have  been  won  from  the  sea  during  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  by  the  toil  and  ingenuity  of  man.  At  Wainfleet, 
whither  we  arrived  after  a  long  railway  journey  from  Scawby, 
in  the  north  of  the  ooimty,  to  stay  for  several  dvys  with  Mi. 
Tindall,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  respected  managers 
of  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studjong  these  marshes  and  their  agricultural  conditions. 

All  along  the  coast  southwards  runs  a  road  made  upcm 
an  artificial  ridge  of  earth,  which  ridge  traverses  the  country 
known  as  'Tofts,'  passing  at  short  distances  a  smes  of 
splendid  churches  that  testify  to  the  importance  of  that 
district  during  the  Middle  Ages.    This  roadway  is,  in  fact,  a 
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bank  thrown  up  by  the  BomanB,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Ghhst,  to  enclose  a  rioh  stretch  of  salt  marsh  oyer  which  the 
tides  then  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  very  likely  to  serve  the 
additional  purpose  of  a  military  path. 

The  Bomans  disappeared,  tiie  conntry  f  eU  into  disorder, 
and  became  the  harrying  ground  of  invaders,  the  dammed- 
ap  rivers  bnrst  their  banks  and  flooded  the  reclaimed  lands, 
BO  that  the  area  which  had  once  been  the  prey  to  salt  water 
now  became  the  prey  of  fresh,  and  from  marsh  was  tnmed 
to  fen.  This  at  least  is  my  theory,  since  otherwise  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  although  both  of  them 
have  once  been  beneath  the  sea,  the  soil  to  the  west  of  the 
Soman  bank  is  much  heavier  than  that  to  the  east.  If, 
however,  it  has  lain  for  centnries  in  the  condition  of  a  fresh 
water  swamp  and  then  been  redrained,  say  within  the  last 
200  or  300  years,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  mystery 
becomes  easy  of  explanation. 

Beyond  this  BcMnan  bank,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so 
seawards,  is  anotiier  bank  which  was  raised  daring  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  thereby  reclaiming  from  the  sea  one  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  of  land  in  England.  On  the  calm  summer 
afternoon  upon  which  I  saw  it  the  view  from  this  outer 
embankment  was  very  striking. 

Westward,  to  the  foot  of  the  South  Lincolnshire  Wolds, 
some  ten  miles  away,  stretched  the  great  plain  covered,  in 
1901,  with  splendid  crops,  its  distances  broken  by  occasional 
windmills,  a  few  farmhouses  and  stacks,  and  here  and  there, 
some  groves  of  trees.  Turning  to  the  east  we  saw  a  vast 
mud-flat,  emerald  green  with  the  growth  of  samphire  and 
marsh  grasses,  stretching  down  to  the  sea  some  miles  away ; 
its  shore  marked  only  by  the  long  lines  of  snowy-plumaged 
gulls  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Here,  from  Gibraltar  Point,  almost  as  far  as  Boston,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  repeat  the  operation  undertaken  by 
the  B(»nans,  and  again  by  the  marsh-dwellers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  by  throwing  up  another  bank 
a  mile  or  more  seaward,  to  redum  a  third  breadth  of  splendid 
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land  capable  of  producing  yery  heavy  crops.  At  the  present 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  however,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  this  will  be  done,  although  the  cost  of  enclosure, 
it  is  estimated,  would  not  amount  to  move  than  jSIO  the 
acre.  From  our  point  of  vantage  on  the  bank  looking  over 
the  mud-flats  and  the  breadth  of  the  Wash— here  about 
sixteen  miles  in  width — we  oould  see  the  water  tower 
of  the  King's  estate  at  Sandringham,  in  Norfolk;  and 
to  the  east  the  hill  of  Hunstanton^  almoet  opposite  to 
Gibraltar  Point,  and  near  by  it  the  low,  dim  flat  of  Heacham 
beach.  

If  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  the  most  prosperous  place 
that  I  had  hitherto  found  in  England,  it  is  certain  that  the 
arable  marshlands  round  Wainfleet  run  it  hard.  Barely 
have  I  seen  such  crops  of  com,  such  cuts  of  clover,  such 
growth  of  mustard  seed,  <x  such  plants  of  roots.  Nothing 
can  suit  this  cool,  deep,  saline  soil  better  than  oontinuAl 
drought.  Thus,  in  the  season  of  1901 — one  of  the  most 
disastrous,  perhaps,  taking  the  country  through,  that 
England  has  had  to  face  since  1879 — the  Marshland 
looked  its  very  best.  In  a  wet  year,  however,  such  as  that 
of  1902,  its  aspect  is  very  different,  for  then  the  heavy  crops 
are  difficult  to  reap,  of  a  poor  sample,  and  go  down — to  such 
an  extent  indeed  that  I  am  informed  they  appear  sometimes 
as  though  a  steam  roller  had  passed  across  them.  Also  the 
potatoes — here,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne,  a  great  staple- 
suffer  from  disease,  and  become  ahnost  worthless.  But  in 
the  autumn  of  1901  the  nmrsh  farmers  had  to  fear  no  snoh 
misfortxme,  and  even  at  the  prevailing  prices  could,  in  most 
instances,  afford  to  face  the  future  with  a  smile.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  to  me  from  this  district  in  the  autumn  of 
1902,  informs  me,  I  may  add,  that  its  hudMindm^i  «no 
longer  smile.'     Such  is  the  mutability  of  agricultural  affairs. 

I  must  explain,  however,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
arable  farmers.  Taking  the  marshes  through,  that  is,  those 
to  the  north-east  of  Wainfleet,  towards  Alford,  and  Lionth, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  under  grass,  and,  there, 
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owing  to  the  shortage  of  keep  and  the  low  price  of  beef, 
gnziers  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  very  well  in  1901. 

Mr.  Tindall,  of  Wainfleet  Hall,  our  host  in  this  district, 
managed  among  other  estates  those  of  Magdalen  Ck^ege, 
Oxford,  and  of  Bethlem  Hospital^  eommonly  known  as 
Bedlam,  which  holds  large  lands  in  this  neighbourhood, 
baqoeathed  to  it  dnring  the  eighteenth  century  by  Edward 
Baikham,  a  w(»rthy  and  mercif  nl  man,  whose  tomb  and 
menuMial  tablet  we  saw  in  Wainfleet  Chnroh. 

Mr.  Tindall,  who  informed  ns  that  during  his  time  he 
had  been  agent  for  not  less  than  100,000  acres  of  land,  and 
fimned  as  much  as  4,000  acres  at  once,  has  had  experience 
of  all  parte  of  the  county,  from  Barton-on*Humber,  in  the 
aitreme  north,  to  Stamfoid,  in  the  extrone  south.  He  said, 
speaking  of  Lincdnshire  generally,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  and  most  business-like  farmers,  men  who  do  and  think 
of  nothing  else  than  farming,  could  pay  their  rent,  live  and 
make  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  on  thwr  capital.  Of  the 
rest  he  added  that  they  hved ;  but  if  present  jwices  are  to  be 
the  rule  some  would  continue  to  go  under.  In  fact,  of  late 
years  good  seasons  and  harvests  had  saved  them  in  those 
parts.  He  thought  that  of  late  the  salt  Manh  and  rich 
Pen  had  done  best,  the  heavier  marshlands  well  to  good,  the 
inland  strong  lands  badly,  the  Wold  districts  very  badly, 
and  the  Heath  worst  of  all.  The  fall  in  rents  and  selling 
values  from  the  good  times  he  estimated  at  40  per  cent. 

Daring  the  past  five  years,  hov?ever,  things  were  looking 
a  litUe  better,  but  in  the  season  of  1901  they  had  received 
a  dieck  so  severe  that  it  might  lead  to  a  crisis  even  worse 
than  that  which  they  went  through  between  1898  and 
1896.  The  heaviest  blow  that  the  sheep  lands  of  the 
county  had  received  was  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wool, 
which  on  breeding  farms  meant  a  direct  loss  of  from  Ss. 
to  40.  an  acre.  Moreover,  this  was  a  loss  without  any 
compensation,  since  the  expenses  could  not  be  lessened 
and  the  yield  could  not  be  increased.  Sheep  farming  was 
the  chief  industry  on  the  vast  majority  of  high  land  farms 
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in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  tumble  in  wool  was  therefore 
the  worst  misfortone  which  has  befallen  that  part  of  the 
connty. 

On  the  general  qnestion  Mr.  Tindall  stated  that  in  1894, 
which  was  in  the  depth  of  the  depression,  there  were  few 
applicants  for  Lincolnshire  farms.  Lately  things  had  been 
better  in  this  respect,  since  farmers  are  not  suited  to  any 
other  occapation ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  hope  to  make  a 
rent  and  any  percentage  on  their  capital  they  will  continne 
to  take  land.  He  feared,  however,  that  there  might  be  diffi- 
culties that  year  owing  to  the  bad  season,  and  that  Wold  farms 
will  be  hard  to  let.  He  thought  that  the  supply  of  labour 
would  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the  demand  in  the  towns ; 
that  when  trade  was  good  there  the  country  districts  would 
go  short,  and  when  trade  was  bad  they  would  get  enough ; 
also  that  a  certain  quantity  would  come  back  from  the 
towns  of  those  who  found  it  difficult  to  live  in  them,  but 
that  its  quality  would  be  impaired.  At  present  the  question 
was  *  tight,'  as  the  boys  were  leaving,  and  the  women,  who 
no  longer  cared  to  work  upon  the  land,  desired  to  live  in 
cities. 

The  labourers,  he  said,  had  never  been  so  well  off  before, 
and  as  to  paying  them  a  higher  wage,  the  land  could  not 
possibly  bear  the  burden.  He  considered  that  bank  holidays, 
cheap  trips,  and  special  trains  were  responsible  for  much  of 
the  exodus,  and  that  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
standards  of  rural  schools  should  receive  a  difbrent  training 
from  that  given  in  the  urban  schools.  This  ought  to  in- 
clude an  extension  of  the  holiday  time  during  the  summer 
months,  since  if  lads  did  not  go  on  to  the  land  while  they 
were  young  they  would  never  do  so.  Also,  he  wae  of  opinion 
that,  subject  to  a  certain  control  of  the  central  Authority, 
the  management  of  the  rural  schools  should  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  Councils — which  if  the  new  Education 
Act  becomes  law,  now  seems  likely  to  be  done. 

The  agricultural  position,  Mr.  Tindall  said,  was  becoming 
very  serious,  and  this  question  of  the  rural  exodus  ought  to 
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be  bced  al  onoe.  If  we  were  to  lemam  even  in  a  measure 
flelf-sopportingy  the  land  ol  England  mnat  be  kept  in  onl- 
tiyakion,  especially  as  the  vigour  of  the  nation  is  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  population  on  the  land.  He  added 
that  if  the  matter  could  be  gone  into  it  would  be  found,  as 
he  bdieved,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  British-bom 
people  who  have  in  any  way  done  well  in  their  generation 
were  bred  in  the  country.  Heavy  taxation  of  the  land, 
irjaidi  is  the  raw  material  of  the  cultivator,  by  the  piling  on 
to  it  of  rates  and  other  imposts,  he  considered  to  be  most 
onjusi.  Why,  he  asked,  should  the  man  who  manufactures 
goods  be  rated  only  on  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
manufactured,  while  the  man  who  farms  must  pay,  not  only 
on  his  buildings,  but  on  every  acre  of  land  which  is  necessary 
to  turn  them  to  any  sort  ci  profit  ? 

With  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Ratings  Act  he  thought 
the  Bill  a  bad  one,  since  relief  should  not  be  given  by  way  of 
dole.  The  agricultural  interest  was  not  in  the  position  of  a 
beggar,  but  in  that  of  a  claimant  for  justice,  and  the  question 
should  be  dealt  with  from  that  point  of  view  and  on  broad 
lines.  Small-holders,  he  said,  could  live  on  suitable  land, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He  thought  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  the  Government  should  advance  money 
at  alow  rate  of  interest  to  enable  ownera  to  create  more  small- 
holdings — of  course  xmder  proper  conditions  and  security. 
Mr.  Tindall  considered,  however — and  this  view  is  interest- 
ing—that these  holdings  should  take  the  form  of  occupations, 
and  not  of  ownerships. 

His  experience  showed  him  that  in  Lincolnshire  small 
freeholders  had  come  to  grief  by  the  score,  whereas  in  bad 
times  small  occupiers  had  fallen  back  on  the  generosity 
of  their  landlords;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  these  land- 
lords, and  their  help  and  forgiveness  of  debts,  half  of  these 
tenants  would  have  been  bankrupt.  This  argument  of 
Mr.  Tindall,  I  may  say,  is  one  with  which  personally  I  do 
not  entirely  agree,  since,  wherever  it  is  possible,  I  think  it 
m  excellent  thing  that  a  nuin  should  own  the  land  he 
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works.  That  it  has  a  good  deal  of  weight  most,  however,  be 
admitted,  since  wherever  the  land  is  owned,  there  is  both 
temptation  and  power  to  mortgage,  and  the  average  money- 
lender has  not  many  bowels  of  compassion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  hired,  there  is  always  a  landlord  who  can  be 
appealed  to,  often  with  avail.  At  the  worst  the  applicant 
may  have  to  leave  his  holding,  in  which  the  capita  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  its  purchase,  ought 
to  have  given  him  a  better  chance  of  success.  In  husbandry 
now-a-days  failure  or  its  reverse,  is  not  often  a  question 
of  rent.  '  We  are  in  a  critical  state  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
no  one  can  quite  see  the  end  of  it.  The  whole  question  is : 
Is  agriculture  to  be  kept  subservient  to  all  other  interests 
in  the  State? '  concluded  Mr.  Tindall. 

The  quaint,  old  one-streeted  town  of  Wainfleet,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Steeping  Biveri  is  adjoined  by  Wainfleet  St. 
Mary,  where  I  saw  Mr.  J.  L.  Picker,  who  farmed  900  acres 
in  Wainfleet  and  Friskney.  Of  these,  seven  acres  were  under 
early  and  fifteen  under  late  potatoes,  the  rest  being  given 
up  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  seeds,  beans,  and  roots.  Also 
he  kept  sheep  summer  and  winter,  his  ewes,  which  were 
Longwools  crossed  with  Hampshire  Down,  being  run  on 
the  seeds,  then  fed  on  the  turnips  and  sold  out  in  spring. 
His  cattle  were  Lincoln  Beds.  The  potato  sets  were,  he 
Informed  me,  started  into  growth  by  the  use  of  the  animal 
heat  in  byres  and  stables  in  the  same  fashion  as  I  have 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Jersey.  Mr.  Picker  said  that, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  potato  growing,  if  a  man  in  this 
district  would  really  farm  and  give  his  full  attention  to  his 
business  he  could  live.  With  wool  and  wheat  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  they  did  not  expect  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Picker  told  me  that  Wainfleet  and  Friskney  were 
full  of  small-holders  who  did  really  well,  mostly  out  of  eariy 
potatoes.  The  strip  of  potato  ground  ran  through  Wainfleet, 
Friskney,  Wrangle,  Boston,  Eirton,  Algarkirk,  and  the 
Spalding  and  Holbeach  districts.  It  was  a  belt  of  light,  silty 
land  lying  between  the  Fen  and  the  Marsh,  which  for  this 
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pmpoeie  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  any  other  variety  of 
soil.  The  season  of  1901  and  the  five  that  went  before  it 
had  been  splendid  for  potatoes,  but  in  wet  years,  after  the 
first  earlies  had  been  dug,  the  crop  brought  in  nothing. 
Only  ten  days  before  my  visit  9  tons  18  owt.  of  tubers 
had  been  dug  from  an  acre  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood 
and  sold  at  £4  a  ton,  the  cost  of  digging  and  basketing  being 
about  £2  10«.  an  acre.  A  man  he  knew  purchased  six  or 
seven  acres  at  £60  the  acre,  and  having  planted  them  with 
Dnke  of  York  potatoes,  sold  the  crop  at  £88  an  acre  to  a 
merchant  who  undertook  its  lifting.  Of  course  this  was 
not  done  every  year,  but  those  who  were  first  on  the  market 
could  make  £85  an  acre.  He  himself  had  grown  three 
roods  of  early  potatoes  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  averaged  a  return  of  £20  from  this  little  piece 
of  land. 

Labour  was  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  had  to  face  on 
a  large  farm  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  they  could  not  get 
sufficient,  and  all  the  young  fellows  had  gone  away  to  towns. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  had  *  seen  12  o'clock  even 
in  that  respect/  as  latterly  the  towns  had  sent  back  men, 
and  the  railways  had  paid  them  off.  The  schoolmaster  said, 
however,  that  the  lads  would  go  to  the  nearest  large  town 
if  they  possibly  could,  although  not  in  the  same  proportion 
as  from  Northamptonshire  and  other  places.  A  number 
of  the  children  were  the  sons  of  small-holders,  and  small- 
holdings tended  to  hold  the  population.  The  difficulty 
had  been  for  these  people  to  rent  land,  which  for  the 
most  part  belonged  to  small  landowners,  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

It  commanded  from  £2  to  £2  10^.  an  acre,  and  in  the 
case  of  potato  plots  even  more.  Indeed,  small-holdings  of 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  would  fetch  any  reasonable  figure 
that  was  asked  for  them,  as  even  the  fishermen  wanted  a 
piece  of  land.  Of  cottages  there  were  not  enough,  and  Mr. 
Picker  said  that  he  had  been  building  in  order  to  keep  men 
who  could  not  stop  unless  there  was  somewhere  for  them 
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to  lire.  The  ordinary  wages  were  2$.  6d.  a  day  and  up 
to  2$.  9d.  in  harveet.  G^erally  there  was  a  very  strong 
competition  for  farms,  ako  to  pnrchase  small  lots  of  land. 
Thus,  three  roods  and  a  house  which  Mr.  Picker  bought 
cost  him  i6150.  He  let  the  plot  for  £12  a  year  and  eyenta- 
ally  sold  it  again  for  £200.  Thirty  years  before  the  land 
in  that  district  was  held  by  gentlemen  from  the  Wolds,  who 
sold  it  off  in  fields,  at  prices  varying  from  £60  to  j£140  an 
acre. 

There  were,  he  informed  me,  no  country  houses  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  the  proportion  rented  was  small  com- 
pared to  that  which  was  owned.  The  grass  lands  about 
Skegness  had  been  bought  by  farmers  to  go  with  the  Wold 
farms,  but  now  these  men  had  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  land 
was  not  worth  more  than  £40  an  acre.  The  marshlands 
also,  which  were  unadapted  to  potatoes,  and  held  by  heavily 
oaortgaged  owners,  had  in  many  instances  been  sold  up 
at  great  loss.  Mr.  Picker  said  that,  speaking  generally, 
he  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook  so  far  as  regarded  the 
potato  lands,  but  not  so  of  the  prospects  of  ordinary  soil  and 
ordinary  farming.  He  told  me  that  he  gave  his  potatoes 
from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  'crewyard,'  that  is,  farmyard 
manure,  per  acre. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodhead,  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
small  farmer,  whom  I  saw  at  Friskney ,  said  that  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  he  was  a  small-holder.  His  father  owned 
ten  acres,  out  of  the  produce  of  which  his  mother  had 
brought  up  three  of  them.  He  had  only  purchased  four 
acres  more,  but  he  rented  the  comfortable  house  in  which 
we  met  and  other  land,  up  to  a  total  of  fifty  acres.  Mr. 
Woodhead  told  me  that  there  were  many  small-holdings  in 
Friskney  averaging  about  ten  acres  in  size ;  indeed  he  gave 
us  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  seventy-niae  such  holdings,  of 
which  the  largest  was  about  fifty-two  and  a  half  acres,  and 
the  smallest  under  two  acres.  He  declared,  also,  that  he 
could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  small-holding  system  and 
its  good  effects  in  that  parish,  as  amongst  other  things  it 
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broaght  back  the  people  from  the  cities  to  the  land.  Thus 
he  enimierated  thirteen  men,  including  himself ,  in  Friskney, 
all  of  whom  went  out  into  the  world  in  order  to  earn  enough 
capital  to  enable  them  to  take  land,  who  had  returned  and 
taken  the  land  after  a  period  of  work  in  towns,  as  rail- 
way guards,  signalmen,  carters,  policemen,  milkmen,  green- 
grocers, &c. ;  also  of  two  others  who  had  already  bought  land 
there  which  they  intended  to  occupy. 

Still,  Friskney,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1,300, 
had,  he  said,  lost  seventy  inhabitants  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  the  tact  being  that  there  were  not  enough  houses 
to  enable  the  people  to  increase,  as  otherwise  they  would 
do  naturally.  Mr.  Woodhead  stated  that  the  purchasers  of 
little  lots  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood  never  paid  the  price 
in  full,  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  was  advanced  by 
Boston  solicitors  and  left  on  mortgage  at  about  4^  per  cent. 
He  tibought  that  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  such  people 
could  borrow  from  Government  at  3^  per  cent,  up  to  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  their  land,  instead  of  having  to  pay 
4^  per  cent,  to  private  lenders.  Generally,  he  was  a  strong 
believer  in  small-holdings,  and  in  favour  of  their  extension 
wherever  the  soil  and  circumstances  would  permit.  He 
mentioned  lands,  which  were  let  at  from  26s.  to  30s.  an  acre 
as  large  farms,  which  if  cut  into  fifty-acre  holdings  would 
fetch  50s.  an  acre  and  enable  many  hard-working  people  to 
prosper. 

I  pointed  out  that  then  the  old  question  of  the  necessary 
buildings,  cottages,  &o.  would  arise,  but  here  again  Mr. 
Woodhead  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  possible  to  borrow 
money  from  Government  for  the  purpose  of  their  erection  at 
^  per  cent.,  to  include  a  sinking  fund  which  would  provide 
for  the  repayment  of  the  capital  at  the  end  of  a  term  of 
years.  He  furnished  me  with  some  interesting  informa- 
tion of  the  approximate  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  early 
potatoes,  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  the  rent  of  the 
land,  estimated  at  the  high  figure  of  £4t  if  let  by  the  single 
acre. 
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Ploaghing  twice  and  working  land 
Planting  .... 
'Weeding  .... 
Scuffling  and  hilling 
Digging  and  carting  to  station 
One  ton  f  air-flued  seed    . 
Artificial  manure 


A      i.     4. 


Total  (per  acre) 


1  2 
12 

6 

8 

8    0 

3  10 

2  5 


iSll    3    0 


As  to  the  returns  he  quoted  the  following  instances: 
In  the  season  of  1901,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  an  extraordinarily  good  potato  year  in  this  district, 

Mr. sold  four  acres  of  potatoes  for  a  total  som  of  £130. 

Mr. off  4a.  Ir.  lifted  forty-six  tons  of  British  Queens, 

which  would  average  about  £4  per  ton  on  the  market. 
In  these  instances,  of  course  taking  the  table  of  expenses  as 
accurate,  potato  growing  must  hare  proved  a  very  profit- 
able business,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  wet  year, 
such  as  that  of  1902,  there  would  be  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
Early  potatoes,  Mr.  Woodhead  said,  should  be  planted 
about  the  last  week  in  March  and  be  ready  for  digging  in 
the  last  week  in  June.  After  they  were  out  of  it,  it  was 
customary  to  sow  the  land  at  once  with  turnips,  which  in 
the  case  of  allotment  holders  were  useful  to  help  to  feed  a 
cow,  and  in  that  of  larger  farmers  could  be  fed  off  with  sheep. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Woodhead  told  me  that  the  land 
of  many  of  the  small  freeholders  had  been  mortgaged  in  the 
old  days  at  figures  higher  than  the  present  market  price, 
but  that  in  nearly  every  insti^nce  they  had  managed  to  pay 
the  interest  and  to  keep  going  until  the  mortgage  wae  fore- 
closed. Also  in  most  cases  they  had  been  generously  treated 
by  the  mortgagees. 

In  driving  from  Mr.  Woodhead's  to  the  Vicarage  I 
noticed  that  then,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  all  the  eariy 
potatoes  had  been  lifted,  and  that  the  turnips  drilled  upon 
the  ground — a  very  thriving  crop — were  already  up  and 
singled.    I  observed  also  that  a  crop  of  wheat  we  passed 
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was  largely  intermixed  with  reeds.  This  came  from  the 
bad  habit  of  digging  oat  the  ditohee  and  dressing  the  land 
with  thdr  oontents,  without  first  weathering  the  mud  for  a 
year  or  so  in  order  to  kill  the  seeds  and  roots.  A  third  httle 
natural  object  brought  home  to  my  mind  how  great  is  the 
intelUgenoe — or  the  instinct— of  animals  when  their  own 
comfort  is  concerned.  The  day  was  hot,  and  in  an  nnshaded 
field  stood  twelve  steers  which  had  ingeniously  arranged 
themselyeB  ahemately  in  a  tightly  packed  line,  so  that  the 
head  of  number  one  was  level  with  the  stem  of  number  two, 
and  the  head  of  number  three  with  the  romp  of  number  four, 
and  so  on.  By  this  disposition  of  their  bodies  the  tail  of 
each  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  fly  whisk  for  the  head  of  its 
brother. 

Hece  in  Friskney  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is  arable ; 
nor,  lertQe  as  it  is,  could  the  flat  land  be  called  attractive  in 
appearance.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  be  so  generally  the 
case  that,  by  one  of  the  compensations  of  nature,  the  ugliest 
soil  should  also  often  be  the  richest.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
miiie  in  which  I  once  had  shares,  now,  alas  I  represented  by  the 
Talue  of  a  nicely  engraved  piece  of  paper.  An  expert  went 
out  to  inspect  the  mine,  whom  I  interviewed  upon  his  return. 
His  report  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  every  particular. 
'Then,'  I  said,  'the  prospect  must  be  very  good.'  He 
hesitated  and  answered, '  I  should  say  so,  only  the  place  is  so 
charming,  the  country  so  healthy,  and  generally  the  conditions 
are  so  favourable,  that  after  a  long  experience,  notwith- 
standing all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  really  good  gold  mine  can  exist  there.'  As  it 
happened  this  somewhat  illogical  conclusion,  drawn  from  his 
study  of  the  universal  scheme  of  things,  proved  more  accurate 
than  the  expert's  judgment  as  a  mining  eng^eer.  No  good 
gold  mine  did  exist  in  that  picturesque  and  salubrious  spot. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Cheales,  who  for  forty  years  had  been  the 
Vicar  of  Friskney,  infcNcmed  me  that  the  small-holders,  to 
whom  he  considered  the  parish  was  much  indebted,  were 
doing  better  in  1901  than  was  the  case  ten  years  before. 

VOL.  n.  ^ 
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In  the  potato  season  a  man  oonld,  he  said,  earn  4s.  6d.  a 
day,  or  with  his  family  pwhaps  as  much  as  12^.  Gd.  a  day. 
They  arranged  in  their  school  to  give  the  children  six  weeks' 
holiday  in  the  bnsy  months,  from  July  1  to  August  14, 
and  personally  he  would  like  to  see  the  sehool  terms  made 
more  elastic.  He  said  that  in  his  time  he  had  seen  four- 
teen farms  broken  up  in  that  parish  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed  there  was  scarcdy  a  farm  that  had  not 
changed  hands :  all  the  old  class  had  gone»  mostly  through 
bankruptcy. 

I  ashed  Mr.  Cheales  whether,  supposing  that  the  big 
holdings  round  could  be  divided,  the  land  would  be  taken 
up  by  small  people  in  little  lots.  He  answered,  'Yes,  if 
the  Government  would  advance  money  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary buildings.'  Mr.  Cheales,  who  at  the  date  of  my  visit 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  caused  himself  to  be  wheeled 
into  the  Church  of  All  Saints  to  show  me  the  mural  paint- 
ings for  which  it  is  famous  among  arohsBolcgists.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  no  space  to  describe  these  curious  medieval 
decorations,  every  inch  of  which  were  rid  of  their  six  coats 
of  whitewash  by  his  own  hands— the  labour  of  thirteen 
years — and  can  only  add,  therelove,  that  they  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Robert  Bobinson,  the  schoolmaster  and  rate  collector 
of  Friskney,  informed  me  that  the  two  kigest  fanns  in 
the  parish  were  one  of  1,100  and  one  of  226  aerea.  The 
tenant  of  the  larger  of  these  began  life,  he  said,  in  a  veiy 
humble  position,  but  had  gradually  by  industry  and  enter- 
prise worked  his  way  up,  as  it  seems  to  be  possible  for 
deserving  men  to  do  in  that  district.  Although  much 
of  the  land  was  mortgaged,  he  had,  he  declared,  never 
lost  a  halfpenny  since  he  collected  the  rates  in  Friskney. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  small-holdings  helped  to  keep 
the  people  on  the  land,  as  the  sons  of  these  people  remained 
in  the  villages.  He  did  not-  think  that  the  young  men 
went  away  so  much  as  they  used  to  do,  though  what  became 
of  the  girls  he  could  not  say,  as  servant  maids  were  on- 
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obtaiDaUe.  He  believed  that  if  more  land  could  be  had  in 
Friskney,  it  would  all  be  taken  up  by  small-holderB. 

In  driving  on  through  Wrangle^  Leake,  and  Leverton  to 
Benington  it  was  plain  from  the  grandeur  of  the  churches 
that  this  district  has  been  prosperous  for  many  centuries 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  fertility  of  its  latid.  I  inu^gine, 
moreover,  that  this  pN)sperity  was  not,  as  in  many  parts  of 
England,  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  but  has  been  always 
diffased  among  the  population,  and  therefore  the  more  genuine 
and  abiding.  All  the  way  from  Wainfleet  to  Wrangle,  and 
from  Wran^e  on  towards  Boston,  the  road  is  lined  with  neat 
dwellings  having  good  gardens,  and  little  crofts  where  may 
be  seen  cows  and  poultry — ^mostly  of  the  Lincohishire  Buff 
breed,  now,  I  think,  called  Buff  Ctepingtons.  These  holdings 
are  very  neatly  fenced,  and  each  fence  is  bordered  by  a 
shallow  ditch.  Although  I  saw  no  oountry  seats,  and,  as  I 
und^stood,  no  great  squires  hve  in  this  flat  and  in  some 
ways  uninteresting  land,  I  remember  few  districts  that  gave 
me  such  an  impression  of  the  general  well-being  of  their 
inhabitants. 

And  as  it  is  now,  so  probably  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Romans,  when,  as  I  conceive,  agricultural  England  was 
much  richer  than  is  generally  suspected.  At  any  rate,  the 
road  on  which  we  drove  runs,  and  probably  always  has 
nin,  along  the  top  of  one  of  the  sea  embankments  thrown 
op  by  that  race  in  order  to  reclaim  land  from  the  ocean. 
In  no  age,  I  maintain,  would  people  go  to  such  labour  and 
expense  unless  the  soil  to  be  won  were  valuable  and  sought 
after.  Here  all  the  crops  were  very  good,  including  the  white 
mustard  seed  which  we  saw  being  reaped  by  Irish  labourers. 
The  beans  were  about  the  best  thttt  I  had  met  with ;  the 
wheat  ran  that  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  hard ;  the  barley  gave 
promise  of  returning  quality  as  well  as  quantity ;  the  roots 
ware  a  good  plant,  and  there  was  a  full  second-cut  of  clover. 
Also  we  saw  some,  but  not  much,  celery,  and  apple  trees 
bearing  plenty  of  fruit  I  understand  that  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  this  district  is  a  lack  of  spring  or  well  water,  which 
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forces  the  inhabitants  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  rain 
for  their  supply. 

At  Benington,  where  the  soil  is  a  rich  loom  with  a  silty 
subsoily  and  much  celery,  wheat,  and  potatoes  are  grown,  I 
saw  the  venerable  rector,  Canon  Disbrowe,  also  his  son, 
Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Disbrowe,  who  has  established  a  bnlb-growing 
business  at  the  Welboum  Nurseries  in  the  parish.  Canon 
Disbrowe  said  that  in  potato  time  men  could  earn  4«.,  women 
2«.,  and  children  la.  6d.  a  day.  For  nine  months  out  of  the 
year  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour  were  about  equal,  bat 
at  potato  time  the  wages  '  bounced  up.'  Here  this  class  was 
very  migratory,  and  often  the  labourers  changed  their  situa- 
tion every  year.  They  were  fairly  well-to-do,  and  the  w<»dL 
among  liie  potatoes  enabled  the  children  to  earn  all  the 
clothes  they  wore. 

The  Canon  told  me  that  he  let  about  nineteen  acres  of 
land  to  small  people,  and  could  dispose  of  twice  the  quantity 
in  the  same  way  if  he  liked  to  take  it  from  his  other 
tenants.  As  an  instance  of  the  fail  in  value  even  of  the 
black  land,  he  told  me  he  had  an  estate  of,  I  think,  264  acres, 
in  Wildmoor  fen,  which  thirty-two  years  previously  was 
worth  £600  a  year,  and  in  1901^  less  drainage  rates,  £330 
a  year.  At  this  rate,  however,  the  tenant,  who  had  been 
his  groom,  was  prosperous.  Amcmgst  other  documents  of 
interest  Canon  Disbrowe  showed  me  a  note  made  by  John 
White,  schoolmaster,  on  March  24, 1801,  who  remarked  that 
it  was  *  raining  hard '  at  that  date. 

Wheat,  £8-£9  per  quarter. 
Barley,  £4^£6         „ 
Beef,  9$.-10s,  per  stone  of  14  lb. 
Mutton,  9eL  per  lb. 

No  wonder  with  agricultural  produce  fetching  such 
prices,  that  in  1815  the  new  sea  bank  was  taken  in  hand, 
together  with  extensive  drainage  works,  whereby  many  thou- 
sand acres  were  added  to  the  cultivable  area  of  Iiincolnshire. 

After  leaving  the  rectory  I  went  over  Mr.  E.  Disbrowe*8 
flower  farm  of  twelve  acres,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  enlarge. 
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The  cost  of  labotu:  and  rent  he  pat  at  about  £30  an  acre,  and 
the  land,  he  said,  being  rich,  friable,  and  light,  was  admirably 
suited  to  bulb  culture.  He  nsed  little  or  no  mannre,  as 
experience  showed  him  that  few  of  these  flowers  would 
stand  even  a  top  dressing.  Mr.  Disbrowe  said  that  the 
price  which  the  best  healthy  stuff  commanded  returned  a 
profit,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  hyacinths,  he  bdiered 
he  could  compete  both  in  price  and  quality  with  the  fore- 
most Dutch  bulb  growers.  He  supplied  bulbs  and  flowers, 
both  retail  and  wholesate,  everything  being  grown  and 
packed  under  his  personal  supervision.  The  flowers,  he  said, 
paid  his  rent  and  labour,  while  the  bulbs  furnished  the  profit. 

When  I  visited  his  interesting  farm  in  August  there  was, 
of  course,  no  bloom  to  be  seen,  but  scores  of  potato  boxes  were 
piled  one  upon  another,  containing  choice  stock  to  weather 
m  the  open,  and  in  other  places  men  were  engaged  in  lifting 
and  sorting  the  ripened  bulbs. 

At  Spalding,  where  unf(Miiunately  I  was  not  able  to  stay, 
this  spring  flower  trade,  as  I  am  informed,  has  attained 
gigantic  proporti(»is. 

Mr.  Bowser,  whom  I  saw  in  Friskney,  farmed  2,700  acres 
in  that  parish.  East  Fen,  Leverton,  Old  Leake,  and  Scremby, 
his  brother,  who  is  named,  I  think,  Mr.  Alfred  Bowser,  and 
lived  in  the  same  parish,  farming  6,000  acres  on  the  Wolds, 
in  Fiskerton,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bowser  said  that  he 
began  as  a  one-horse  man  on  forty  acres  of  land  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  that  is  about  thirty  years 
ago.  His  brother  joined  him,  and  they  stocked  a  little  farm, 
since  when,  he  added,  *  I  have  steadily  rolled  up  the  ball.'  In 
talking  of  the  price  of  wool  he  told  me  that  he  had  sold  it  at 
£8  a  tod,  but  that  in  those  days  he  only  had  seven  sheep. 
In  1901  he  ran  1,300  or  1,400.  He  remarked  that  the  reason 
why  men  like  himself  went  on  increasing  their  acreage  was 
that  it  was  not  in  a  farmer's  line  to  put  money  in  the  funds ; 
if  they  made  a  little  they  took  a  new  holding  or  bought 
another  bit  of  land.  Often  he  had  felt  that  he  would  do  no 
more,  and  yet  he  had  just  tak&x  a  fresh  farm.    He  said  he 
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thought  that  farmers  of  abiUty  in  this  district  conld  pay 
their  rent,  make  a  living,  and  save  a  little.  The  areiage 
zent  there  was  dO$.  an  acre — ^that  was  what  he  paid  for  most 
of  his  land,  whioh  was  nearly  all  good.  On  the  2,700  acies 
which  he  held— of  which  about  400  were  grass — ^his  labour 
bill  came  to  1^3,000  a  year. 

Although  it  had  been  a  little  better  just  lately,  the  labour 
was,  he  informed  me,  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  and  they 
could  not  get  the  work  done  properly,  so  that  the  grass  lands 
were  neglected.  The  bo]rs  went  into  the  towns,  as  education 
gave  them  a  taste  for  something  better  than  working  in 
the  fields.  Mr.  Bowser  approved  of  small-holdings  so  long 
as  they  were  not  overdone,  but  thought  that  such  people 
could  not  do  much  unless  the  land  was  very  good.  On  some 
of  his  farms  he  grew  mustard  seed  and  potatoes,  but  of 
the  latter  not  so  many  as  he  used  to  do,  owing  to  the 
labour  di£5iculty.  His  custom  was  to  try  to  suit  the  crop 
to  the  land,  and  sometimes  he  followed  the  old  four-course 
shift.  He  had  only  a  small  dairy,  as  he  could  not  find  any- 
one to  look  after  milk  and  butter.  He  bred  a  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  fatting  out  the  latter,  and  reckoned  to  rear 
100  calves  a  year,  two  each  on  the  strong  cows.  His  lambs 
he  began  to  sell  out  about  Christmas,  and  by  May  was  rid 
of  them  all. 

Mr.  Bowser  said  that  owing  to  the  drought,  they  had 
experienced  very  good  seasons  of  late  years,  as  on  that  land, 
'when  everybody  else  is  starving  we  grow  fat.'  In  1901 
things  looked  as  well  as  ever  except  the  oats,  which  would 
be  a  very  mean  crop,  not  more  than  about  five  quarters  to 
the  acre,  whereas  in  1698  and  1899  they  threshed  twelve. 
Talking  of  sheep  and  the  thread-worm  which  killed  so 
many  of  them  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Bowser  gave  me  the 
curious  bit  of  information  that  after  the  second  growth  of 
clover  eddish  has  been  eaten  olBT ;  the  third  growth  is,  in  his 
own  words,  '  poison  to  them.'  If  they  are  affected  from  this 
cause,  as  a  cure  he  turned  them  on  to  young  seeds. 

In  the  Fens  he  put  his  sheep  on  to  kohl-rabi  and  rape. 
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on  which  they  did  qriendidly .  The  general  syBtem  of  fatting 
these  aeemed  to  be  fiist  to  run  them  on  the  out^manth  on 
(he  sea  fronts  then  on  n^^  then  on  tnxnips,  and  finish  with 
swedes.  Sheep,  howerer,  he  eeemed  to  tiiink  required  a 
good  deal  of  watohing  in  that  district,  ae  if  once  they  were 
allowed  to  go  wrong  the  loss  was  likdy  to  be  heavy.  Indeed 
Mr.  Boweer  dedared  that  he  had  known  fanners  lose  the 
whole  of  their  stock  in  fonr  years.  Speaking  of  the  exodns 
from  the  cotintry,  Mr.  Bowser  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  towns  were  becoming  congested  and  that  the  people 
would  come  back  to  the  land,  although  he  added  that  they 
would  have  to  be  '  pretty  well  punished '  before  they  did  so. 
The  women,  he  informed  me,  could  earn  some  money  at  the 
potato  season,  but  would  not  come  out  to  work  at  other  times. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Bowser  we  saw  really  splendid  crops, 
some  of  which,  I  dare  say,  were  his  :  beans  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  wheat  being  cut  on  l€uid  rented  at  25s.  or  26«. 
an  acre,  which  was  estimated  to  produce  six  quarters  to  the 
acre.  Also  there  was  white  mustard  six  feet  high,  and  thick 
and  stout  in  proportion.  Driving  along  the  Boman  bank 
near  Wainfleet,  we  passed  also  shallow  earth  enclosures,  not 
imlike  those  of  old  fishponds,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
Qsed  by  that  people  for  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  the  sea 
water,  when  the  ocean,  that  is  now  two  miles  away,  came  up 
to  the  edg6  of  this  k&d.  Also  there  were  other  ancient  earth- 
works which  must  have  serv^  as  fortifications. 

On  a  sabseqtient  day  I  visited  Mr.  Bobert  James  Epton, 
of  Northolme  Farm,  Wainfleet  St.  Mary,  where  he  held 
1,243  acres,  the  property  of  W.  Powlett,  Esq.  For  this 
farm  the  former  tenant  in  1879,  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Epton  entered,  used  to  pay  i62,946  6«.  Id.  and,  I  think,  the 
tithe.  In  1901  the  net  rent  was  £1,935,  that  is,  somewhere 
about  32<.  the  acre,  the  buildings  being  kept  in  tenantable 
repair  by  the  occupier,  an  obligation  which  Mr.  Epton  said 
cost  him  d£160  every  third  year.  This  circumstance  shows 
clearly  how  much  more  prosperous  are  these  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  than  most  of  the  English  agricultural  districts. 
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The  face  of  the  Norfolk  fanner,  for  inBtaDce,  who  w&b  uked 
to  take  the  bmrden  of  the  upkeep  of  bnildings  off  the 
shoulders  of  his  landlord,  would  be  well  worthy  of  study. 
At  Northolme  also  the  tenant  paid  a  drainage  rate  of  £1 
and  all  parish  rates,  and  with  other  tenants  maintained  a 
private  road,  the  cost  of  which  to  Mr.  Epton  was  about  iB50  a 
year.  The  landlord  on  his  part  paid  the  tithe  of  jS355  4«.  lid., 
the  land  tax  of  1^42 11$,  Ad.,  and  the  Steeping  Biyer  dmnage 
rate  of  £12  10«.  The  cropping  of  the  farm  in  1901  was 
divided  as  follows : — 

Northolme  Farm— Cropping  in  1901. 


▲ores 

Wheat      .        .        .        •    204 

Mangold  . 

Am 
.      17 

Barley      . 

1 

98 

Tomips  and  swedes 

.     85 

Oats 

.      78 

Permanent  pasture  . 

.    257 

Peas 

26 

Meadow  mown  for  hay    .     13 

Seeds  to  graze 

.      91 

Hoose  and  garden 

Clover  mown   , 

78 

Cottages  and  gardens 

.    .     12 

Mustard  seed  . 

168 

Farmyards 

Turnip  seed 

18 

Enclosed  roads 

.     10 

Potatoes  . 

87 

Delphs  and  waste    . 

.      7 

Total 


1,343 


As  it  is  typical  of  a  holding  of  this  size  in  the  Wainfleet 
district,  I  give  also  a  list  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  on 
August  12, 1901,  and  a  summary  of  the  wages  paid  in  1899, 
the  last  year  for  which  the  accounts  were  available,  together 
with  the  added  perquisites. 

Live  Stock,  Northolme  Fa/rm,  August  12,  1901. 

flOTMf. 


Hackneys         .... 
Shire  mares,  with  10  foals 
Shire  yearling  colts  and  fillies  . 
Two-year-old  Shire  oolts  and  fillies 
Other  working  horses 


Total 


2 

10 
17 
10 


75 
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BuU 1 

GowB  feeding S 

Bnilooks  ieeding 25 

Steers 41 

Calves 48 

Breeding  cows  and  heifers        ....  65 

Total        ....  183 

Bams 12 

Breeding  ewes 410 

Shearling  ewes 173 

Lambe 458 

Total        .        .        .        .1,048 

Pigs. 
Sows        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .20 

Young  pigs 105 

Total        ....  126 
Northolme  Famk—Wages  paid  in  1899. 


Gash 

t      «. 
.    2,133  11 

1 

Beer  for  harvest .        .        .       , 
13  cottages  rent  free  . 
270  stones  pork,  5$.  9d. 
Milk  from  2  foremen's  ooirs 

38    0 
61    0 
77  12 
16    0 

0 
0 
6 
0 

Total    . 

.ie2,326    3 

7 

This  includes  wages  to  one  man  acting  as  groom  and 
gardener ;  also  the  wages  of  two  men  working  threshing 
machine  which  goes  out  on  hire. 

Mr.  Epton  furnished  me  further  with  a  very  interesting 
statement  of  the  average  return  in  bushels  and  money  per 
acre,  of  the  wheat  grown  by  him  since  the  year  1858, 
arranged  in  periods  of  eight  years,  and  of  the  prices  of  wool 
between  1860  and  1901.    These  I  print  also. 
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Average  wheat  crop  grown  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Epton  on  all  the 
fwrmt  oeoupied  by  him. 


— 

Far  MR 

perquftrtar 

Ftraora 

8  yean  (1868-1875)  . 

„      (1876-1888)  . 
„      (1884-1891)  . 

9  years  (1892-1900)  . 

Boibflto 
86 

<.     4. 

52    4 
46    8 
88    8 
27  10 

£     «.     d. 
11  11    8 
7    8    2 
7  12    2 
6    6  10 

Prices  of  Wool 

17  years  (1860-1876),  average  .        .    44a.  6ci.  per  tod 

26     „     (1877-1901)        „  .        .    228;6d.      „ 

making  a  difference  of  about  £200  a  year. 

In  the  year  1901  wool  was  ISi.  per  tod,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  £320  a  year  from  the  amount  realised  in  the  first 
seventeen  years  quoted  above. 

These  figures  are  in  themselves  so  eloquent  that  I  need 
not  comment  on  them.  Mr.  Epton  said  that  although  he 
did  not  believe  they  were  so  badly  off  as  some  people,  and 
theirs  was  a  good  country,  the  local  condition  of  the  farming 
industry  was  far  from  prosperous.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  ordinary  farmer  was  saving  money ;  indeed  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  He  employed  Irish 
labour  very  largely,  as  it  was  recognised  that  without  it 
the  harvest  could  not  have  been  got  in  tor  years  past.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  him  he  had  fif ty-<sne  of  these  men 
sleeping  in  his  barns,  and  could  find  employment  for  150; 
but  up  to  that  date  they  had  not  arrived  in  their  usoal 
numbers. 

Mr.  Epton— and  in  these  days  this  is  a  strange  story 
— had  actually  ploughed  up  100  acres  of  pasture  to  put 
the  land  under  more  paying  crops.  He  explained  to  us 
that  on  the  sea  side  of  the  Boman  road  the  soil  was  silt 
and  should  not  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  whereas  on  the  land- 
ward side,  probably  owing  to  the  causes  on  which  I  have 
touched  already,  it  was  clay  and  best  suited  for  grass.    To 
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raise  graas  on  silt  that  would  grow  potatoes  and  similar  crops 
was  a  waste.  White  mustard,  he  said,  did  well  in  1900,  and 
be  was  growing  more  of  it  in  1901.  Biown  mustard  was 
not  often  allowed  to  be  sown,  as  it  went  wild  and  made 
the  land  loul  tar  a  generation.  Glover,  if  ploughed  in  for 
maaure,  of  which  I  saw  an  instance  in  Wainfkeet,  was  worth 
90s.  an  acre  for  this  purpose.  He  gave  an  exan^le  of  a  field 
ihat  had  been  ploughed  in  thus  and  left  as  a  fakllow  till  the 
Angnst  (A  the  following  year.  Then  it  was  sown  with 
tunips,  which  were  grown  on  through  the  wint^  and  follow* 
ing  qoring,  and  harvested  as  seed  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
In  this  way  a  year's  use  ol  the  land  was  lost,  but  the  seed 
fetched  £28  an  acre  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Epton  said  that  if  a  small  man  wished  to  farm 
it  seemed  almost  necessary  for  him  to  bay,  as  it  was  very 
difficult  ID  that  neighbourhood  to  rent  or  lease  small  lots  of 
land.  He  told  me  of  a  labourer  in  the  place  who  boasted 
that  he  had  never  been  a  foreman,  who  some  years  before, 
purchased  a  }»eGe  of  land  and  grew  potatoes  and  seeds,  on 
which  plot  no  doubt  he  had  left  some  of  the  price  on  mort- 
gage. This  man,  he  said,  was  working  110  acres  in  1901 
and  making  a  good  living. 

Driving  on  towards  8kegn^ss  we  saw  to  the  westward  a 
vast  alluvial  plain  almost  all  of  it  under  good  gnuss  that 
would  feed  a  bullock  to  the  acre.  Dotted  over  this  expanse 
were  red  brick  and  tiled  houses  of  moderate  size,  while  here 
aud  there,  the  tcrwer  or  spire  of  one  of  the  fine  churches 
for  which  this  neighbourhood  is  famous,  appeared  above 
its  bower  of  su|ronnding  trees.  The  drainage  dykes  which 
intersect  this  county  were  invisible  to  the  eye,  so  that  its 
aspect  was  that  of  primeval  prairie  land,  over  which  swept 
a  strong  south-westerly  breeze  bending  the  long  lines  of 
poplars  in  its  breath.  Fiftem  miles  away,  standing  out 
boldly,  rose  the  Wolds,  capped  with  a  canopy  of  dull  rain 
clouds,  the  heritage  of  a  passing  thunderstorm.  Inwinter 
this  spot  must  be  very  bleak  and  desolate. 

Turning  inland  at  length  we  came  to  the  parish  of  Croft, 
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where  the  valiie  of  the  land  varies  very  much.  Some  of  it 
was  infeeted  with  coltsfoot  and  reed,  and  not  worth  mote 
than  £1  an  acre,  while  in  the  same  parish  and  line  of  couitry 
were  pastnres  that  fetched  up  to  £S  the  acre.  The  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  Croft,  a  fine  Decorated  and  Late  Peipen- 
dicular  building  with  a  square  tower,  which  we  visited,  was 
in  but  a  poor  state  of  repair,  the  condition  of  the  graveyard 
being  little  short  of  scandalous.  Within,  the  building  with 
its  broken,  red  tile  flooring  and  its  general  air  of  dirt  and 
neglect,  struck  me  as  scarcely  worthy  of  so  prosperous  a 
parish,  but  the  old  oak  screens  and  pews  were  very  fine. 

Evidently  in  1629,  one  Bichard  True,  churchvmrdan,  re- 
paired the  roof,  as  his  name  is  out  in  bold  letters  on  a  beam. 
I  think  that  it  would  scarcely  have  pleased  Bichard  True  to 
see  the  condition  of  his  pariedii  church  in  1901.  Here  thoe 
is  a  fine  brass  lectern  of  fifteenth-century  work,  fashioned 
like  an  eagle.  The  story  I  heard  of  it  was  that  the  Crom- 
wellians  cut  off  its  silver  daws  and  threw  it  into  a  neighbour- 
ing dyke,  where  it  was  accidentally  discovered  during  the 
present  generation  and  restored  to  the  church. 

At  Wainfleet  St.  Mary  that  afternoon  I  visited  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  Lincolnshire  yeomen,  a  dass  that  is  grow- 
ing daily  more  rare  in  every  part  of  England,  Mr.  Charles 
Smithson,  of  Wainfleet  Bank.  Mr.  Smithscm,  a  man  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  who  farmed  850  acres,  of  which  over  100  were 
grass,  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know  how  others  got  on 
but  he  earned  his  living  *  this  way,'  and  he  held  up  his  hands, 
which  showed  marks  of  many  a  year  of  heavy  toil. 

He  said  that  he  began  by  renting  a  rood  of  land  from  a 
parson  at  £1  a  year,  then  he  got  an  aece,  then  fourteen 
acres,  and  so  upwards.  He  added  that  he  worked  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  that  he  did  not 
'keep  any  dogs  that  don't  bark,  or  cats  as  don't  catch 
mice.'  He  paid  about  85«.  an  acre  rent  and  said  that 
although  two  years  before  they  had  been  short  of  labour,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  he  could  always  get  a  man.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  the  boys 
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'  had  leas  learning  and  were  more  on  the  land.'  His  system 
was  to  breed,  rear,  and  feed  sheep  and  cattle,  selling  oat  the 
latter  at  from  two  to  f onr  years  of  age,  as  the  case  might  be, 
after  fatting  them  on  roots,  hay,  and  cake.  Those  who  did 
not  do  that,  Mr.  Smithson  said,  did  not  make  a  living. 

Here  the  roads  all  ran  upon  the  crests  of  banks,  and  I 
noticed  tiiat  barbed  wire  was  largely  used  along  the  line  of 
the  dykes  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  them. 

As  we  drove  on  onr  way  towards  SpUsby,  which  stands 
apon  the  Wold  slopes,  nine  miles  from  Wainfleet,  overlooking 
a  great  expanse  of  fiat  land,  we  passed  through  a  portion  of 
Si  Mary's  Pen,  where  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  dark  and 
peaty.  Two  fen  &rms  which  we  saw  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, clay  in  character,  were  considered  to  be  about  the 
best  in  the  district  and  certainly  looked  very  fertile,  although 
I  observed  that  on  the  black  land  the  oats  and  some  of  the 
barleys  were  laid.  I  believe  that  the  fen  lands  are  supposed 
to  i^odnoe  bulkier  crops  than  do  the  marsh  lands,  but 
that  their  quality  is  not  so  good.  About  Eastville  and  New 
Leake  lines  of  cottages  stand  alcmg  the  roads  and  dykes  and 
give  a  populous  appearance  to  the  countryside,  also  where 
fruit  treee  had  been  planted  they  seemed  to  do  particularly 
welL 

I  think  that  it  was  in  the  village  of  Stickney  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Caudwell  and  part  of  his  farm  of  1,600  acres, 
400  of  which  were  his  own  property.  Mr.  Caudwell  said 
that  Bome  farmers  were  doing  well,  others  were  only  paying 
their  rant  and  making  a  bare  living,  and  others  were  faring 
very  badly.  For  some  time  past  the  good  yields  had  kept 
them  together,  but  1900  had  been  a  very  crippling  year. 
Bents  had  gone  down  a  good  deal  in  that  neighbourhood — 
25  per  cent,  or  more.  Thus  land  for  which  he  used  to  pay 
90«.  an  acre  now  cost  him  £i.  Mr.  Caudwell  said  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  labour  was  Irish,  although  English  labour 
wu  oonung  in  a  little  in  1901.  The  lads  were  leaving  and 
in  any  case  were  not  of  much  use  when  they  left  school,  the 
best  of  them  being  those  whose  fathers  were  horsemen,  and 
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who  were  therefore  aconstomed  to  animals.  Those  who 
were  to  stop  on  the  land  must  get  to  know  the  land  yonng, 
as  it  was  a  thing  that  required  study  and  early  apprentice- 
ship. He  had  been  working  at  it  for  thirty  years  himself 
and  was  still  learning. 

Twenty^five  years  before  Mr.  Caudwell  had  ten  or  twelve 
good  young  men  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  but  when  we 
met  he  had  not  abore  four,  and  said  that  three  men  only 
did  the  work  which  used  to  be  done  by  two.  Then  they 
took  an  interest  in  their  tasks,  but  this  they  did  no  longer, 
and  much  time  was  idled  away ;  also,  if  they  were  spoken 
to  they  became  insolent.  The  local  rate  of  wages  was  15s. 
a  week,  with  a  harvest  worth  £S  and  privileges,  but  con- 
fined men  took  about  £1  a  week,  and  were  hired  by  the 
year.  For  this  period  they  were  supposed  to  be  bound,  but 
if  they  could  not  agree  master  and  man  usually  parted  by 
mutual  consent.  As  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  hands  Mr. 
Caudwell  said  that  he  had  a  good  cottage  on  the  place,  but 
although  he  had  advertised  for  several  weeks  he  could  find 
no  man  to  fill  it,  as  people  would  not  come  out  of  the  towns. 
He  paid  away  dS80  a  week  for  labour. 

Mr.  Caudwell  had  no  regular  faroiing  system,  but  his 
general  course  was  oats,  wheat,  seeds,  oats,  peas,  wheat,  then 
fallow.  Also  he  grew  a  good  many  tares  which  were  fed  off 
by  sheep  and  followed  by  potatoes.  He  bred  sheep  and 
cattle,  selling  out  the  steers  at  one  year  and  keeping  the 
heifers  to  breed  from.  His  sheep  were  both  Linootns  and 
Crossbreds.  The  price  of  wool  was,  he  declared,  *  a  knock- 
down blow.^  Many  farmers  had  kept  theirs  for  years  in 
hopes  of  realising  a  better  figure,  l^us  one  man  whom  he 
knew  had  probably  200  tons  stored.  Anothw  had  the  clip 
of  twenty-five  years,  perhaps  15,000  tods — eighty  tods  going 
to  a  ton,  and  forty-five  or  fifty  fleeces  to  a  sheet.  This 
gentleman  sold  the  clip  of  the  first  five  years  out  of  twenty- 
five,  in  1900,  at  II9.  a  tod.  There  was  a  time  during  timt 
quarter  of  a  century  wh^i  he  could  have  got  rid  of  his  wool 
at  50s.  a  tod,  but  he  had  held  on. 
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Mr.  Caadwril  himself  had  a  great  deal  of  wool  in  hand, 
and  said  that  he  wonld  be  thankful  if  anyone  would  buy 
it  at  £1  a  tod.  He  informed  me  that  he  did  not  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future ;  in  fact,  owing  to  the  all-round 
depression  in  prices  he  grew  daily  more  disguated.  With 
beef  at  7«.  Sd,  a  stone  'bullocks  would  only  just  keep 
together '  and  stores  had  been  very  dear  that  spring.  He 
had  made  a  practice  of  breeding  all  round  which  had  kept 
him  going.  Thus,  on  one  of  his  pea  stubbles  we  saw 
a  great  herd  of  pigs  which  doubtless  brought  in  some  money 
in  due  coarse.  Although  he  had  averaged  a  return  of 
five  quarters  an  acre  over  twenty-five  years,  he  said  that  he 
was  losing  on  his  wheat.  Of  this  crop  he  used  to  grow 
800  acres,  but  in  1901  was  down  to  200.  His  peas,  which 
we  saw  being  threshed  as  they  came  from  the  field,  were  a 
very  good  sample,  and  averaged  five  quarters  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Caudwell  could  suggest  no  remedy  for  the  prevailing 
state  of  things— unless  it  was  a  bounty  upon  wheat. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  so  soon  as  the  rich  lowlands 
roimd  Wainfleet  are  left  behind,  the  agricultural  tale  be- 
comes more  depressing. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Toynton,  some  seven  miles  from 
Wainfleet,  we  left  the  alluvial  plain  that  here  is  from  six  to 
fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Wolds. 
Thenceforward  the  ground  rose  gently,  and  there  were  many 
grass  slopes  carrying  the  usual  complement  of  Bed  Lincoln- 
shiie  cattle.  At  Eresby  we  passed  a  place  of  which  the  garden 
wall  and  one  pillar  of  the  entrance  gate  alone  remained 
standing.  It  was,  I  bcdieve,  a  seat  of  the  WiUoughby 
family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  burned  down  in  1769  on  the 
night  when  a  lord  of  the  manor  returned  there  with  his 
bride.  Here  the  sandstone  crojqped  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

Spilsby,  which  we  reached  next,  is  a  small  market  town 
with  a  beautifQl  church.  In  the  Willoughby  chapel  are 
some  of  the  finest  monuments  I  ever  saw,  especially  one 
of  alabaster  to  the  Enight,  Lord  Willoughby,  6^ia»l  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  forces  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  his 
daughter  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  who  died  in 
childbirth,  1610,  and  was  buried  here  at  her  own  request. 
The  lady  in  alabaster  reclines  upon  her  elbow^  while  the 
child  lies  in  a  cradle  at  her  feet.  This  memorial  was 
erected  by  her  husband  as  '  a  mark  of  both  their  virtues  to 
the  end  of  all  posterity.'  Also  there  are  many  others  which 
I  wish  that  I  could  stay  to  describe.  In  the  market  place 
there  is  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Nor'-West  Passage,  who  was  bom  here  in  1786. 

Mr.  W.  Hoff,  of  Grebby  HaU,  thechairman  of  the  district 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  county  Council,  whom  I  met  at 
Spilsby,  was  a  farmer  of  1^600  acres,  most  of  which  I  under- 
stood lay  upon  the  Wold.  Mr.  Hoff^  who  certainly  ought  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  local  position,  inasmuch  as  he  informed 
me  that  he  hired  land,  let  land,  and  farmed  his  own  land,  said 
that  he  thought  the  agricultural  prospect  very  bad,  and  that 
in  it  he  could  see  no  redeeming  point  in  1901.  There  was 
not  a  thing  which  the  Wold  farmer  had  to  sell  that  was 
making  a  price,  and  the  outlook  there  was  fall  of  danger. 

The  labour  was  scarce  and  bad ;  indeed,  this  was  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  position.  The  young  men  went  away 
to  the  towns  and  would  not  come  back ;  although  the  trade 
was  slack  in  many  of  them,  yet  they  did  not  return.  Thus 
his  shepherd  had  three  strong  lads  all  of  whom  had  gone. 
He  still  hoped,  however,  that  there  would  be  a  reaction  in 
this  matter ;  if  not,  he  wondered  what  would  happ^i  when 
the  old  men  died  out.  No  Irish  came  to  the  Wold  and  he 
had  never  employed  one  of  them.  His  men  and  their 
fathers  worked  for  his  grandfather.  He  thought  that  better 
and  more  cottages  might  help  to  keep  the  people,  but  to 
suggest  any  positive  remedy  was  beyond  him.  Small-hold- 
ings would  not  answer  on  the  Wold  or  on  clay  soil,  as 
the  land  was  not  good  enough ;  '  it  would  pine  them  to 
death.'  Mr.  HofiTs  usual  course  was  turnips,  barley,  seeds, 
wheat. 

On  pur  way  homeward  we  drove  through  Firsby,  where 
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the  aoii  is  loom  with  a  olay  rabsoil,  and  Irby,  where  it  is 
mostly  a  poor  arable.  I  w^bs  told  that  onoe  strong,  good 
grass  grew  here  which  was  broken  np  when  wheat  was  £B  a 
q[narter.  In  1901  the  land  was  said  to  rent  at  about  £1  an 
acre.  In  Thorpe  parish  we  passed  an  ancient,  strong-land 
grass  meadow  which  lets  every  year  at  £6  the  acre,  and  has 
fetched  as  mnch  as  £6  for  grazing  purposes.  This  field 
would  torn  oat  old  cows  that  were  put  upon  it  to  fat,  at  a 
weight  of  seventy  stone ;  indeed,  some  we  saw  there  would 
^ave  scaled  nearly  as  much.  A  few  hundred  yards  further 
on  the  land  to  the  left  of  the  road  was  worth  40«.  and  to 
the  right  70t.  the  acre,  the  difference  being  due  partly  to  a 
variation  in  quality,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  cheaper 
land  had  been  grazed  too  hard  by  sheep  for  a  number  of 
years.  All  the  way  back  to  Wainfleet  harvest  operations 
were  in  foU  swing,  and  the  crops  on  the  whole  looked 


In  the  old  dAjs  the  roads  in  these  fen  districts  were  so 
bad  m  many  instances  as  to  be  almost  impassable.  I  was 
told  a  good  story  of  a  local  clergyman  who  in  bygone  years 
was  remonstrated  with  by  his  bishop  for  neglecting  to  hold 
service  in  one  of  his  churches  in  winter.  He  replied :  '  My 
Lord,  the  Devil  himself  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  to 
my  Fen  church  in  winter,  but  I  promise  you  to  be  there 
b^ore  him  in  the  spring ! ' 

Travelling  from  Wainfleet  to  Louth,  we  passed  along  the 
fringe  of  the  Wold  where  it  slopes  down  to  the  Marsh, 
ttirough  land  which  seemed  to  be  divided  almost  equally 
between  arable  and  pasture.  At  Louth  we  struck  westward, 
dropping  down  into  the  valley  land  around  Lincoln,  coming 
near  Wragby  to  a  stretch  of  sizrong  soil,  a  good  deal  of  which 
has  been  laid  down  to  pasture  since  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  looked  well  in  the  dry 
season  of  1901.  About  Eingthorpe  is  some  gravelly  soil  which 
grows  potatoes.  Here  the  barley  was  but  moderate,  and 
sometimes  bad,  and  the  meadows  were  very  scorched  and 
bare.     One  field  of  oats  near  to  Bardney  appeared  to  be  the 
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wotBt  that  we  had  seen  in  Linc<^8hire.  After  Bardney  we 
passed  through  blaok  fen  lands,  on  which  are  growD  nuuiy 
potatoes,  to  Lincohi. 

On  one  day  of  oar  stay  with  him  our  host,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Branston,  a  well-known  miller  and  farmer  in  this  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  condacted  us  npon  a  long  drive  across  Lincoln 
Heath  to  the  charming  little  market  town  of  Sleaford,  and 
back  again  by  the  lowland  to  Branston.  Our  outward  route 
ran  along  the  old  coach  road  which  passed  from  Barton-on- 
Humber  through  Sleaford  to  London.  Our  forefathers  who 
travelled  that  country  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  stopping 
amid  its  dreary  wastes  of  tussock  grass  and  gorse  to  refresh 
themselves  at  lonely  inns,  which,  where  they  still  exist,  have 
been  turned  to  the  purposes  of  farmsteads,  might  find  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  it  to-day. 

At  the  conmienoement  of  the  nineteenth  century  corn 
rose  enormously  in  price,  with  the  result  that  the  enterpris- 
ing landowners  of  that  period  broke  up  and  enclosed  the 
Heath,  of  which,  I  believe,  not  an  acre  now  remains  in  its 
natural  state.  Before  that  time  it  was  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  travel  that,  various  wanderers  having  lost  their 
path  and  lives  upon  its  exposed  plateau  on  winter  nights,  a 
gigantic  pillar  was  erected  at  Dunston,  at  the  head  of  which 
a  great  lamp  burned  from  dusk  to  dawn  to  be  a  guide  to 
all  who  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Heath.  After  the 
enclosure  of  the  moor  this  land  lighthouse — ^the  oolj  one 
which  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of — becoming  useless,  an  Eari  of 
Buckinghamshire  who  flourished  in  the  year  1810  comme- 
morated the  jubilee  of  King  G^rge  III.  by  erecting  upon 
the  pillar  a  colossal  statue  of  that  long.  Bo  there  he  stands 
ih  his  robes,  crown,  and  sceptre,  and  doubtless  will  stand  for 
many  a  generation,  looking  with  stony  eyes  out  over  the 
wide  lands  of  Lincoln. 

The  Heath  itself  may  perhaps  measure  fifteen  miles  by 
twenty.  It  is  a  great  open  place  with  very  few  houses,  no 
visible  church  or  villages,  atid  a  tiny  population.  All  of  it 
is  cultivated,  but  in  1901  the  crops  were  very  indifferent, 
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the  barley,  although  of  a  good  colour,  being  especially  thin. 
Its  staple  prodacts,  as  on  the  Wold,  are  sheep,  barley,  and 
tnmips,  no  wheat  worth  mentioning  being  raised ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  farmers  did  not  grow  rich  upon  them  in 
that  dry  season.  In  a  good  year,  however,  the  Heath  sample 
of  barley  is  excellent,  and,  being  much  in  demand  among 
brewers,  will  fetch  as  high  as  40s.  a  quarter.  The  estimated 
yield  of  the  1901  crop  of  barley  on  some  of  the  great  Heath 
farms  was  only  about  three  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  told  us  that  from  twenty-four  acres  of  wheat 
land  upon  its  borders,  cmly  forty-seven  quarters  had  been 
threshed ;  that  is,  under  two  quarters  to  the  acre. 

The  farms  are  for  the  most  pert  large,  and,  like  those 
which  we  saw  among  the  Downs  of  Southern  Wiltshire, 
laid  out  in  narrow  strips  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
to  the  eastern  Fen  below.  Thus  the  parish  church  of  one 
which  we  passed  stands  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
door  of  the  steading.  The  sandy  loam  soil  of  this  region — 
that,  to  make  it  profitable,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  fens 
and  marshes,  requires  a  shower  of  rain  every  few  days — lies 
upon  a  bed  of  almost  waterless  limestone  out  of  which  are 
built  the  miles  of  walls  that  take  the  place  of  hedges. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  carriage  Mr.  Dickinson  told  us 
sad  stories  of  the  wreck  of  ram-breeders  and  other  unlucky 
followers  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  indicating  localities  whence 
they  had  departed,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  few  shillings 
in  the  pound.  To  these  he  gave  a  point  by  examples  from 
his  own  experience.  It  seems  that  the  produce  of  521  acres 
brought  him  in  some  ^£2,000  more  in  the  year  1889  than 
it  did  in  the  year  1900.  In  1889  he  sold  barley  at  ils. 
a  quarter ;  in  1900  he  sold  a  smaller  crop  for  219s,  a  quarter. 
In  1889  the  wool  sold  for  26s.  a  tod ;  in  1901  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  lis.  In  1900  there  was  a  drop  of  jKSOO  in 
the  sale  value  of  his  sheep  compared  to  what  they  had 
fetched  in  1889 ;  and  so  forth.  Here  are  some  detailed  figures 
for  the  two  years. 

as 
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Brantton  Barley  Crop  grown  m  Tea/r  1889. 

194  MTM,  prodndng  680  qn.  (4|  qn.  per  Mre) ;  avenge  price 
leeliaedi  41«.  2A  (piioe  edveneed  daring  the  eeeson). 


t    t.    i. 

Nov.   1. 

Sold  Baas  k  Go 

.   55  qrs.  at  40«. . 

109  10   0 

„    19 

>»                    It 

41        „     44*.. 

89  16   6 

M            It 

l»                    W 

1114      „     42«.. 

283    2  6 

Deo.  13 

»                     M 

664      „     48«.. 

118  1$  6 

«  ao 

f»                    »9 

664      M     *2i.. 

118   0  0 

..    27 

ft               n 

66       „     48i.. 

141    6  0 

Jan.  24 

tt               If 

144        ,,     46«. . 

322  13   6 

„  Hinderenid 

61   qn.   need   for 

stock 

Total      . 

(say  24..)       . 
S80|  qn.,  avenge  41*.  M 

£ 

61    4   0 

1.194  9  0 

NoTB.— Good  yield  and  good  prioe.    Beet  labour  wegee,  20.  IkL  per 
day ;  others  2<.  the  year  round. 

£        i.     A 

39Sqr8.  wheat,  average  341.3(1.  per  qr.  Amount  sold  net  671    8  0 


Sold  to  B.  Wright,  33  picked  tape  (one  sale)      .    net 

„  T.  B.  Biohardson  k  Son,  43  taps  by  auction  ,, 
„  „  „  60  gimmers 

„  H  M  34  culled  ewes 

,,  Law  k  Son,  188  tode-wool  .  96c. 

„  Howitt,  38  bullocks 

„  Thompson  McKay,  3  horses  . 


I.   4 


Total 


350   0 

0 

831  10 

0 

118  16 

6 

104    1 

6 

243  10 

0 

743    4 

6 

200   0 

0 

je2,091    1    6 


Hon.— TheM  an  aooM  of  the  beet  mIm  daring  the  year. 
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BramUm  Barley  Crop,  1900. 
143  MTM  (4|  qn.  par  mm)  ;  »T«n«e  •  lb.  OT«r. 


Sold 


«      «. 

d. 

Bass  &  Go.        .34  qrs.  at  34«. . 

.      57  10 

0 

Dunham  A  Son  68 

f» 

32*..        . 

.      84  10 

0 

„       66i 

f» 

80(..        . 

.       .      99    0 

0 

w                »»           ^•'S 

n 

sat..     . 

.        .      87    9 

6 

»           „       86 

99 

90<..        .       . 

.    128  11 

6 

Baas  A  Co.        .68 

»* 

32«. .        .       , 

,        .      92    6 

0 

Gilstrap  &  Earp  65 

»» 

39«. .        .       . 

.        .      93  18 

6 

Bembridge        .  87 

99 

f»       •               •               « 

.    125  14 

0 

Gilstrap  &  Eaqp  67 

y» 

»» 

.      96  16 

6 

Hindexends       .  36 

t9 

24s.  (used  for  stock)      43    4 

0 

Total.        .  576  qrs.;  average  29«.10d.        .  ;£858  19    0 
Non.— Poor  yield  and  poor  price.    Bold  it  well  for  the  season. 


236^  qrs.  wheat,  average  about  29«. 


And. 

341  13    0 


Mora.— Best  laboorers'  wage,  3f.  9d.  per  dej;  others,  2«.  6d.  most  of 
the  year.     Sheep  mneh  lower;  wool  rnnch  lower.     Deficiency  very 


In  short,  Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  many  of  the  farmers 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Banks.  They  were  '  cracked  if  not 
broken,  and  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  living  on  onr 
own  fat.'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  light  land  districts 
of  Lincolnshire  these  tales  are  bat  too  common.  I  should 
add  that  upon  these  Heath  farms,  from  10«.  to  12s.  an  acre 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  rent. 

Leaving  the  Heath  at  length  we  passed  into  land  that 
evidently  has  been  enclosed  from  ancient  days.  Here,  the 
soil  having  more  sabstance,  the  crops  looked  better,  the  roots 
covering  the  ground,  and  the  wheats  and  barleys  being  fairly 
good.  Driving  through  the  pretty  village  of  LeasingEam, 
the  first  that  we  had  passed  since  entering  Lincoln  Heath, 
we  came  at  length  to  the  town  of  Sleaford.  Here  I  had  an 
interview  vnth  Mr.  Smith,  who  farmed  800  acres,  and  was 
the  landlord  of  the  Bristol  Arms.  He  said  he  thought  that 
the  farmers  were  in  a  '  pretty  bad  way,'  and  that  the  crops 
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that  year  were  light.  Thus  he  himBeU  had  just  sold  thirty- 
six  quarters  of  wheat  grown  on  creeoh  land,  which  was 
similar  to  the  Heath,  being  the  total  produce  of  a  twelve- 
acre  field,  at  28s.  Sd.  a  quarter ;  nor  had  he  heard  of  any 
wheat  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  giving  a  better  return 
that  year.  The  local  labour,  he  added,  was  scarce,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  Irishmen  to  be  had,  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  hands.  The  creech  clay 
lands  brought  in,  he  estimated,  an  average  rent  of  £1  an 
acre,  and  the  Heath  land  10«.  an  acre.  He  said  that  first 
class  cart-horses  made  money,  but  that  a  man  might  breed 
six  and  only  get  one  good.  As  for  many  of  the  &rmera  he 
thought  that  they  must  be  living  on  their  capital — ^while  it 
lasted. 

From  Sleaford  we  returned  to  Branston  by  the  lower 
road,  which  runs  through  a  richer  country  and  past  many 
proqMTOUS-looking  villages.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ros- 
kington  we  saw  some  brickworks  which  were  then  dosed. 
It  appears  that  bricks  fell  from  S6s.  a  thousand  down  to 
13«.  a  thousand,  at  which  price  they  no  longer  paid  to  make, 
BO  these  works  had  been  abandoned.  Near  to  Digby  Mr. 
Dickinson  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  estate  for  which  in 
bygone  years  he  bid  no  less  than  £36  an  acre.  Fortunately 
for  himself  his  offer  was  not  accepted. 

At  Blankney,  which  is  or  was  the  property  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  are  some  of  the  best  cottages  I 
have  seen,  built  of  stone  and  very  picturesque.  Indeed,  this 
may  be  called  a  model  village.  At  Dunston,  some  miles 
further  on,  we  called  upon  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Bourne,  who 
said  that  the  farmers  were  especially  well  off  in  that  district, 
but  that  there  were  complaints  of  want  of  labour,  and  that 
young  men  were  leaving  to  a  certain  extent.  He  thought 
that  children  were  employed  upon  the  farms  at  too  early  an 
age.  By  this  I  gathered  he  meant  that  as  the  law  obliges 
them  to  attend  school,  they  were  forced  to  work  in  the  fidds 
before  and  after  school  hourSi  especially  at  the  delivery  of 
milk,  with  the  result  that  they  are  worn  out  with  this 
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doable  toil.  He  said  ftlao  that  'it  would  h$  well  if  the 
Sduoation  Depiurtuient  would  realise  ihsA  the  country  school 
ifldifEorent  irom  the  town  school/  and  arrange  its  cnrrionlma 
aoGordingly.  Mr.  Boome  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  country  children  to  cultivatQ  their 
books  in  winter  and  the  land  in  sommer. 

The  next  Tillage  that  we  passed  was  Nocton,  where  the 
cottages,  bnilt,  I  understand,  by  the  Marquess  of  Bipon,  are 
also  neat  stone  buildings ;  commodious,  pleasing  in  appear** 
ance,  and  g^ierally  all  that  such  dwellings  ought  to  be. 
The  country  here  is  well  wooded,  and  the  fields,  which  are 
not  large,  are  surrounded  with  tail  fences ;  also  I  saw  pasture 
lands  with  good  oaks  growing  upon  them.  Indeed  the 
scenery  reminded  me  of  much  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
in  my  own  oounty  of  Norfolk.  Next  we  came  to  Potter 
Hanwortfa,  whence  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  Lincoln 
Minster,  some  six  miles  away,  studding  out  splendidly  upon 
its  mount  in  the  red  light  of  the  eyening,  against  a  baek* 
ground  of  inky  sky.  I  have  now  seen  almost  every  cathe- 
dral in  England,  Imt  lor  position  and  majesty  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  them  can  compare  with  Lincoln,  not  even  that 
of  Ely.  So  alter  our  long  day's  journeying  we  returned  at 
last  to  Branston. 

Mr.  J.  Laverack,  of  North  Carlton,  whom  I  met  at  Mr. 
Dickinson's,  farmed  1,800  acres,  of  which  the  great-^r  part 
was  on  the  Cliff,  and  900  were  grass  in  the  bottom  below 
the  Hill.  Mr.  Laverack  said  that  the  season  of  1901  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  which  had  been  experienced, 
and  that  he  had  felt  its  pinch.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  farmeie  had  been  living  on  capital,  and  those  who 
had  few  resources  might  go  under,  although  rents  had  been 
reduced  to  about  £1  per  acre.  In  one  Union  of  Lincolnshire 
of  thirty  or  forty  parishes  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  only 
one  or  two  fanners  paid  income  tax  xmder  Schedule  B  in  the 
year  1900,  as  they  satisfied  the  Authorities  that  their  returns 
were  coneet  and  they  had  not  earned  sufficient  to  be  charge- 
able.   Some  of  them  indeed  proved  a  large  loss.    Of  labour 
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he  said  they  had  plenty,  but  the  men  were  old  and  its  cost  was 
increased.  Thns  in  1897  he  paid  £850  nnder  this  head,  and 
in  1901,  £1,075.  He  had  only  a  few  yonng  men  who  worked 
by  the  day*  The  wages  of  the  confined  men,  such  as  shep- 
herds, garthmen,  ko.  varied  from  18«.  to  22«.  a  week.  Mr. 
Laverack  informed  me  that  he  would  like  to  be  dear  of 
farming.  He  thought  that  the  present  sjrstem  of  things 
would  come  to  an  end.  Either  enough  land  must  be  hired 
to  justify  the  employment  of  all  the  most  modem  and  labour- 
saving  machinery,  or  farmers  must  take  holdings  sufficiently 
small  to  be  worked  by  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  J.  Pears,  J.P.,  of  Mere,  who  farmed  600  acres  on  the 
Heath  and  300  in  Branston,  said  that  he  had  plenty  of 
labour.  The  rents  varied  from  26s.  down  to  9t.,  aoeoEding 
to  the  quality  of  the  land.  His  standby  was  barley,  and  he 
made  a  speciality  of  the  breeding  of  rams,  of  which  he  tamed 
out  160.  He  followed  a  five-field  course :  turnips,  barley, 
seeds  (two  years)  and  barley  again. 

Mr.  Bobert  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  I  believe  one  of 
the  foremost  Lincolnshire  stock  breeders,  informed  me  he 
was  sure  that  no  xobh  who  farmed  in  the  ordinary  &»hion 
could  make  it  pay  in  that  district.  To  do  this  he  must  have 
some  speciality  such  as  the  breeding  of  pedigree  sheep  or 
cattle. 

On  Mr.  Dickinson's  farm,  which  I  went  over,  the 
swedes  were  very  fair  for  the  season,  but  some  of  the 
barley  sown  on  May  17  was  ripening  unevenly.  A  really 
fine  flock  of  sheep  were  feeding  on  seeds  which  would 
afterwards  be  ploughed  for  wheat.  His  pedigree  ram 
lambs,  of  which  he  had  sixty-three,  were  receiving  1^  lb.  of 
cake  a  day,  with  maize  and  bran.  Mr.  Dickinaon  valued 
them  at  iClO  a  head.  Here  the  barley  was  being  out  and 
bound  with  a  binder  which  I  watched  at  its  work,  reaping, 
delivering  to  the  taUe  by  the  help  of  a  moving  canvas 
screen,  tying  into  bundles,  knotting,  cutting,  and  ejecting. 
In  Norfolk  there  appears  to  be  a  prejudice  against  using 
these  self-binders  for  barley,  which  for  my  part  I  think 
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foolish,  as  the  extra  time  and  labour  necessitated  by  hand 
mowing,  together  with  the  risk  resulting  from  a  longer  ex- 
posure to  the  chances  of  the  weather,  seem  to  neutralise 
the  advantages  of  a  more  delicate  and  careful  treatment  of 
the  grain,  which  thus  escapes  being  trodden  by  horses  and 
imperfect  mowing  v^en  laid.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
weeds  and  green  stuff  that  are  tied  up  in  the  sheaves  by  the 
binder  must  be  detrimental  to  the  sample. 

Mr.  Dickinflon  pointed  out  with  much  truth  that  a  good 
tomip  crop  is  the  foundation  of  successful  farming  on  the 
Lincolnahire  Heath.  Barley  is  the  staple  on  which  they  rely 
there,  and  without  turnips  there  are  no  sheep,  and  without 
8heq»,  or  rather  the  manure  which  they  leave,  there  can  be 
little  bariey.  On  Mr.  Dickinson's  farm  I  saw  an  ash  tree 
which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  on  the  previous  night, 
and  in  a  very  curious  fashion.  The  flash  fell  on  the  fork  of 
the  tree,  when  part  of  it  passed  down  the  bark  and  part 
entered  the  heart  of  the  trunk  to  emerge  in  several  separate 
exits  at  the  root. 

While  I  was  in  Lincolnshire  I  had  conversationB  with 
various  gentlemen  connected  with  banking.  One  of  these, 
a  gentlemiui  of  much  knowledge  and  experience,  told  me 
he  thought  that  many  of  the  farmers  veere  in  a  bad  way 
and  had  been  losing  money  during  the  last  few  years. 
B^it  was  a  minor  point  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trouble,  which  vras  due  to  the  prices  and  season.  These 
were  shocks  that  few  men  could  stand,  and  the  year  of  1901 
was  one  of  the  worst  which  they  had  experienced.  Small 
farms  let  readily,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  with  the  larger 
holdings ;  also  the  class  of  tenant  had  changed.  For  a  long 
time  Banks  advanced  money  to  farmers  to  meet  their  rent, 
but  now  when  they  found  tiiat  they  were  not  repaid  after 
harvest,  they  discontinued  the  practice.  It  had  become  a 
matter  for  the  landlords  to  deal  with.  Their  wish  and  object 
was  to  get  out  of  agricultural  affairs. 

Qenerally  there  was,  he  said,  a  scarcity  of  labour.  One 
large  farmer  he  knew  of  had  given  up  because  of   this 
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trouble,  and  others  had  bought  aeU-binders  to  help  them 
out  of  the  diffioolty.  The  young  people  came  to  the  soil  too 
late  to  wish  to  etay  there,  although  they  tried  to  aeoommo- 
date  the  Bohool  holidays  to  the  harveste.  He  thought  that, 
considered  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  rural  depopu- 
lation question  was  most  serious :  also  that  the  incidence  of 
the  rates  was  vcgry  unfair.  There  ought  to  be  equalisation 
of  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property :  land  should  not 
be  left  to  carry  so  large  a  share  of  the  poor  and  other  sates. 

This  is  an  opinion  with  which  many  pecqple  who  have 
studied  the  matter  will  agree  covdially ;  but  as  most  of  the 
voting  power  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  holdecs  ol 
personal  property,  who  care  little  lor  abstract  justice  sad 
object  very  much  to  any  such  redistribution  of  burdens  to 
their  own  disadvantage,  small  advance  is  made  towards  an 
equitable  settlement.  However  little  it  can  afford  to  do  so, 
the  land  still  pays. 

Mr.  T.  B.  F.  Eminson,  of  Qonerby  House,  Bcottor,  a 
medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Gainsborough  Union,  kindly 
furnished  me  with  an  able  and  interesting  report  of  the 
local  conditions  in  his  district  of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  his 
views  concerning  matters  connected  with  the  land.  He  said 
that  in  the  Scotter  neighbourhood  as  elsewhere  agricultural 
depression  existed,  but  owing  to  the  production  by  the 
farmers  of  large  quantities  of  potatoes  Mid  carrots,  uid  on 
the  Trent-side  Warp  land  of  celery,  it  was  not  so  acute  as  in 
the  Southern  Counties.  Indeed  on  the  whole  it  might  be 
called  fairly  prosperous.  Labour  was  scarce,  but  to  him  the 
most  noticeable  thing  was  the  change  in  the  physique  of 
the  men.  When  Mr.  Eminson  was  a  boy  thirty-'six  years  ago 
the  agricultural  labourer,  although  he  was  often  illitecate, 
was  a  fine  man  both  physically  and  mentalfy,  averaged 
5  ft.  8  in.  or  more,  and  possessed  a  sj^ndid  ccmafeita- 
tion.  Now,  except  in  the  case  of  the  old  people,  he  was 
much  changed,  and  most  of  the  middle-agad  or  3^oung  men 
who  weore  left  upon  the  land  were,  Mr.  Eminson  dedaied, 
physically   or    mentally    deficient,    one-eyed,    lame,    deaf. 
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weakly,  small,  or  half-witted.  In  a  word,  they  were  the 
rejected  of  the  towns,  and  the  skilled  laboarer  of  former 
days  was  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  oaose  of  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  sought  in 
yarioos  directions.  Thus  bad  oottages  were  a  great  reason 
ios  the  rural  exodus.  Young  labouring  men  would  often 
settle  down  in  their  natire  villages  if  they  oould  find  decent 
houses  to  whioh  to  take  a  wife,  but  failing  this,  they  went 
into  the  towns  and  married  there.  The  only  remedy  was  a 
supply  of  houses  with  sufficient  sleejnng  room  and  with 
garden  ground  attached,  but  as  to  how  this  was  to  be 
attained  he  had  no  new  suggestion  to  make.  It  was  a 
national  and  not  a  local  question. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  overorowding  and  insani- 
tary conditions  Mr.  Sminson  quoted  the  following  case.  A 
fine  young  man  came  to  a  village  near  at  hand,  married,  and 
settled  down,  and  being  clever  and  indnstiious  proved  an 
excellent  huebaad  and  father.  The  house  where  he  lived 
was  a  low,  thin-walled,  unsponted  structure  with  one  livix^ 
room  below  and  one  bedchamber  in  the  roof.  In  this  small 
sleeping  place  with  a  sloping  ceiling,  there  slept  every  night 
the  man,  his  wife,  a  third  adult,  and  two  children.  What 
wonder,  he  asked,  that  in  a  few  years  this  young  man  died  of 
consumption,  and  what  wonder  that  the  village  wheie  such 
eottagee  were  provided  sunk  a  sixth  in  population  in  a  decade  ? 
On  this  point  the  only  comment  I  have  to  make  is  that, 
bad  as  things  may  be  in  that  respect  in  some  of  our  country 
districts,  they  are  infinitely  worse  in  the  towns. 

In  his  opinion,  another  cause  of  the  rural  depletion 
was  that  the  towns  offered  more  excitement — more  life  as 
it  was  called — and  shorter  hours  of  work.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  eight  hours  in  a  workshop  or 
a  coalpit  took  far  more  out  of  a  man  than  ten  hours  in 
the  fresh  country  air,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
town  working  peoj^  did  not  live  nearly  so  long  as  the 
country  labourers.  Civilisation,  Mr.  Eminson  thought, 
was  of  two  kinds,  true  and  false.    True  civilisation  con- 
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sisted  in  the  steady  absorption  of  knowledge — religioas,  social, 
and  educational — tempered  with  the  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  its  results  were  people  healthy,  strong,  industrious,  and 
not  given  to  a  constant  round  of  pleasures,  but  fond  of  home 
and  home  life.  False  ciyilisation,  on  the  other  hand,  consistod 
in  an  atmosphere  of  unrest  and  a  constant  unhealthy  ^saying 
for  excitement.  Its  effects  were  to  produce  an  inardinaie 
lore  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  which  became  the  chief 
aim  of  existence,  to  the  neglect  of  duty  and  of  home  life,  and 
ended,  in  too  many  cases,  in  young  men  becoming  damaged 
members  of  society,  without  energy  or  brain;  perhaps 
drunkards  also,  or  the  devotees  of  gambling  or  gambling 
sports,  and  finally,  the  fathers  of  unhealtiiy  children.  These 
failings  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  working 
men;  they  were,  he  asserted,  also  too  common  in  other 
classes. 

Where,  then,  was  a  remedy  to  be  found?  One  fact 
appeared  patent  to  him :  the  generation  had  too^  lost  con- 
trol over  its  children ;  the  puritanic  strictness  of  former 
days  had  been  relaxed,  and  its  virtues  had  slipped  away  with 
its  horrors.  Children  were  no  longer  beaten  nor  put  into  daric 
holes,  but  neither  were  they  trained.  They  were  too  often  left 
to  the  schoolmaster  and  their  own  devices,  and  good  as  his 
rule  might  be,  it  was  not  and  never  could  be  the  backbone 
of  true  training.  Again,  education  in  their  villages  was  not 
altogether  of  the  right  kind.  He  only  knew  one  school  in 
his^  neighbourhood  where  any  attempt  had  been  made  to 
teach  the  children  a  love  of  nature,  by  providing  them  vrith 
garden  plots,  helping  them  to  produce  flowers  d^s.,  and 
after  a  measure  of  success  had  been  attained,  that  solitary 
experiment  was  allowed  to  drop.  School  teaching  in  country 
districts  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  adapted  to  country  life. 

Turning  to  another  subject,  Mr.  Eminson  pointed  out 
that  a  very  real  grievance  under  which  agriculture  suffered 
was,  that  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rural  high- 
ways fell  chiefly  on  the  farmers.  In  this,  up  to  recent  times, 
there  was  some  show  of  fairness,  as  the  farmers  were  the 
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chief  users  of  them,  atthongh  it  seemed  hardly  just  that  the 
British  husbandman's  piodaoe  should  have  to  pay  highway 
and  other  rates,  while  the  foreign  husbandman's  produce  was 
excused  its  proportion  of  these  expenses.  This  appears  to 
me  most  tme,  and  the  point  is  one  which  I  have  dealt  with 
in  *  A  Farmer's  Year/  page  181 ;  nor,  although  the  question 
has  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  have  I  heard  any  oouTincing 
answer  to  the  urguments  which  I  there  advanced. 

To  retuzn,  Mr.  Eminson  pointed  out  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  of  late  years  the  country  high- 
ways had  come  into  renewed  use  by  the  towns,  whicdi  pour 
out  increasing  streams  of  cyclists,  tradesmen's  carts,  brewers' 
diays,  motor  vehicles,  and,  he  might  have  added,  traction 
engines,  that  pound  them  to  dust  in  summer  and  mud  in 
winter.  Yet  these  towns  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  their 
upkeep.  He  added  that  another  crying  want  of  the  farming 
industry  was  union  amongst  farmers  themselves  for  their 
conunon  good.  Only  by  union  could  they  hope  to  gain  the 
ear  of  legislators.  Almost  every  other  class  combined  for 
self-protection,  but  the  great  farming  Interest  was  left  prac- 
tically voiceless. 

The  consequence  was  that  Parliament,  finding  the  agricul- 
tural Interest  dumb  at  the  polling  booths,  shelved  the  whole 
matter,  or  flung  a  money  bribe  to  the  farmers  in  the  shape 
of  the  repayment  of  half  their  rates ;  a  dole  which  left  the 
Bores  wholly  unhealed,  but  irritated  the  townspeople  who 
helped  to  find  the  money.  Farmers  should,  he  thought, 
cease  to  be  mere  party  politicians,  and  in  doing  so  become 
more  patriotic  Englishmen,  determined  to  be  heard,  and 
prepared  to  vote  for  men  of  either  party  who  would  honestly 
grap^  with  rural  questions,  without  that  horrid  admixture 
of  party  spite  and  insincerity  which  was  characteristic  of  so 
many  politicians  of  the  present  day.  Scores  of  questions 
a£Fectmg  farmers  awaited  settlement  by  Parliament,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  wringing  of  just  rates  and  increased  con- 
sciences from  the  railway  c(»npanies.  Local  unions  of 
bnoers  should  also  deal  with  the  urgent  matter  of  the  sale 
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of  their  produce  in  towns  to  the  best  adTantage.  They 
might,  with  great  profit,  employ  their  own  flaJesmen,  who 
would  Bearoh  oat  the  good  markets  and  give  early  informa- 
tion from  cities  as  to  their  prevailing  demands. 

Mr.  Bminson's  views,  of  which  I  have  given  a  snmmary 
above,  seem  to  reqnire  no  conmient,  except  that  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  well  reascmed  and  the  result  of  experience  and 
accurate  information.  Better  housing,  better  and  more 
suitable  training  for  the  young  at  home  as  well  as  in  school, 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  nature,  the  removal  of  unjust 
burdens  on  the  land,  combination  of  the  olaflses  connected 
with  it  to  force  attention  to  their  grievanoee,  co«^paration 
among  farmers— how  desirable  are  all  these  things,  not  only 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  throughout  Bngland  t  But  how  many 
of  us  will  live  to  see  them,  I  wonder,  in  this  trade-ridden, 
city-worshipping  land  ? 

In  a  letter  which  he  writes  me,  Mr.  Hill,  the  vicar  of 
North  Somercotes,  Lincolnshire,  says :  '  The  bodily,  mental, 
and  even  spiritual  salvation  of  Englishmen  as  a  mass 
depends,  I  believe,  on  the  revival  of  rural  life.*  Strongly 
put  again ;  but  who  that  has  studied  this  question  can  say 
that  it  is  not  true  ? 

Most  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  visit  Spalding,  which 
lies  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  inspect  its  famous 
small-holdings ;  an  omission  which,  I  fear,  gave  some  offence. 
As,  however,  my  stay  in  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire  took  me 
longer  than  I  expected  and  I  had  engagements  ahead  which 
could  not  be  postponed,  I  was  forced  to  omit  the  district 
and  to  comfort  mjrself  with  the  refleotion  that  its  general 
conditions  are,  I  understand,  not  unlike  those  which  prevail 
around  Wainfleet  and  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  neighbouriioodB 
which  I  have  described  at  some  length.  Mr.  J.  H.  Diggle, 
however,  of  Moulton  Spalding,  steward  to  tiie  Willow  Tree 
Farm  Syndicate  and  the  Norfolk  Small-Holdings  Associa- 
tion, and  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Earl  Carrington'fl 
experiments  in  small-holdings,  has  most  kindly  prepared  for 
me  a  statement  of  the  system  on  which  small-holdings  aie 
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managed  in  liincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  The  Norfolk  group 
at  WhiGsonsett,  by  the  way,  I  have  visited  in  his  company, 
and  shall  describe  when  I  treat  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Diggle's  outline  of  this  scheme  is  so  clear  and 
should  prove  so  valuable  to  any  individuals  or  societies  who 
wish  to  imitate  it  in  other  counties,  that  I  make  no  excuse 
for  printing  it  in  full.  If  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the 
power  of  these  holdings  on  the  Earl  of  Garrington's  estate 
and  elsewhere  in  keeping  its  population  on  the  land,  I  may 
qnote  that  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Chilvers,  secretary  of  the  Provident 
Allotments  Club,  who  writes : — 

Many  instances  have  oome  within  my  observation  of  young  men 
who,  during  the  exodus  a  few  years  back  from  the  land,  would 
have  remained  if  they  could  possibly  have  obtained  allotments. 
Now  that  they  can  see  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  becoming 
all6tinent  holders,  they  choose  to  stop  with  us.  We  have  a  laige 
proportion  of  young  men  in  the  Club,  some  of  whom  are  waiting 
nntfl  they  are  twenty  years  of  age  for  the  right  to  ballot  for  land. 
It  IB  a  fact  that  not  an  empty  cottage  is  to  be  had  in  Spalding 
Common.    Indeed,  we  need  more  cottages  badly. 

Mr.  Diggle  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

Go-cperatioe  Smatt-HolUngs  m  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk, 

The  problem  of  phusing  agricnltural  labourers  and  village 
artisans  on  the  land,  or  of  giving  the  many  access  to  land  which 
the  few  only  could  obtain  under  ordinary  economic  conditions,  has 
been  solved  in  an  interesting  way  in  South  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk. 

There  are  three  main  factors  in  the  scheme :  (1)  A  syndicate 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  promoting  small-holdings;  (3)  the 
agrieoltural  population  desiring  land;  and  (3)  the  Provident 
Allotments  and  Small-Holdings  Club.  The  fmiction  of  the  syndi- 
eate  is  to  provide,  either  by  pordbase  (as  in  Norfolk)  or  hire  (as  in 
South  Llnodnshire)  land  suitable  for  allotments  and  small-hold- 
ings in  tile  neighbourhood  of  agricultural  towns  and  villages. 

The  fanotion  of  the  Ptovident  Allotments  Club  is  to  provide 
the  tenants  for  the  land.  Anyone  desirous  of  land  joins  the 
Chb,  keeps  up  his  subscription  (8«.  or  so  per  month),  and  when 
land  is  available  makes  application.    The  syndicate,  as  landlord 
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or  M  prinotpftl  tfitumt,  lets  or  sahleto  land  to  members  of  the 
Club  only.  When  land  is  io  be  let  the  syndicate  steward  plaoes 
himself  in  oommonication  with  the  o£Beialfl  of  the  Club,  a  meetiiig 
of  members  is  called,  appUoations  are  reoeiyed,  and  the  land  is  lek 
according  to  the  demand.  Almost  inyariably  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  the  size  of  the  lots  has  to  be  redaoed  or  the 
plots  let  by  ballot. 

The  part  pUyed  by  the  Allotments  Club  is  important.  The 
provident  men  are  soon  discovered  through  the  logalaiity  with 
which  they  pay  their  subscriptions.  The  members  of  the  Spelding 
Common  Olab  hare  passed  a  rssolation  requiring  each  member  to 
retain  a  sufEicient  sum  to  his  credit  to  cover  a  haH-year's  rent  of 
the  first  and  second  acres,  and  a  quarter  of  a  year's  rent  for  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acres  occupied.  The  sum  so  retained  is  to 
provide  a  guarantee  fund,  to  indemnify  the  syndicate  in  the  event  of 
the  loss  of  rent  upon  land  let  to  the  members  of  the  Club.  The 
S3rndicate  is  thus  enabled  to  allow  the  Club  a  free  hand  to 
nominate  tenants  according  to  simple  rules ;  and  practically  the 
land  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Club. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  credit  Bank  should 
be  formed  with  the  accumulated  subscriptions  as  a  capital  fund. 
Mr.  Gharleton,  vice-president  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  has  promised  to  attend  a  meeting  with  that  object  in  view. 
The  credit  Bank  is  to  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  by  a  Co-operative 
Agricultural  Society.  The  funds  of  the  Spalding  Provident 
Allotments  Club  now  amount  to  about  iSlfiO.  The  three  Ftovi- 
dent  Allotments  Clubs  in  Norfolk  have  been  established  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Members  ace  paying  in  regularly,  and  it  is 
intended  that  these  also  shall  lead  up  to  credit  Banks. 

The  syndicates  are  represented  by  a  steward  and  surveyed 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Diggle,  of  Moulton),  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  the 
farms  and  apportion  the  land  in  acc<»dance  with  the  demand  and 
the  applications,  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  rents  according  to  Ae 
quality  of  the  land,  to  receive  the  rents  half-yearly  or  yearly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  prepare  a  yearly  balance  sheet  and  report 
of  the  working  of  the  farms.  The  steward's  duty  is,  further,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  management  of  the  tenants  and  to  promote,  sb 
far  as  possible,  co-operation  and  good  cultivation. 

The  agreement  made  between  the  syndicate  and  the  tenant  is 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  respective  counties,  but  simplified 
and  understandable  by  the  tenant.  Special  clauses  require  the 
tenant  to  be  and  remain  a  member  of  ttie  Village  Allotments  CSab, 
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ftod  not  to  nnd^Iet  his  allotment  or  small- holding,  nor  do  anything 
injurionB  to  any  adjaoent  small-holding.  The  tenant  also  oove- 
nants '  to  ooltivate  and  manage  the  land  in  a  good  and  husbandlike 
manner  aooording  to  the  eostom  of  tiae  oonnty,  and  is  not  to  grow 
more  than  two  white  straw  crops  in  saooession  Ac'  The  syndicate 
(the  landlord)  reeervee  the  right  to  let  the  shooting  rights  over  the 
lands,  the  profits  to  be  distributed  amongst  ttie  tenants  aooording 
to  the  acreage  oooupied. 

The  rates  are  usually  paid  by  the  syndicate  in  one  sum  in  the 
first  instanoe,  and  reeoYered  horn  fhe  tenants  pro  rata  at  the  rent 
aadit  The  work  of  trimming  hedges,  cleaning  out  ditches,  Ac.  is 
flometimes  undertaken  by  the  syndicate  and  the  cost  fairly 
distributed ;  bat  where  possible  this  work  is  done  directly  by  the 
tenant,  the  syndicate  steward  supervising. 

The  rents  of  the  farms,  if  purchased,  are  fixed  to  coyer  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  on  the  purchase-money  plus  the  capital 
ooBt  of  adapting  the  farm  for  small-holdings — Lb.  surveying, 
fencing,  gates,  subdivision  of  buildings,  Ac. — and  a  small  annual 
chaige  for  management  expenses.  Thus  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  or  towns  are  subdivided  into  '  acconunodation ' 
lots  and  let  at  a  rental  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  at  the 
most  in  excess  of  the  rental  that  the  farm  would  realise  if  let  as  a 
whole.  Needless  to  say  the  competition  for  small  fields  near 
Tillages  in  the  open  market  forces  up  the  rents  to  exorbitant 
figores. 

The  tenants,  ia.  the  allotment  and  small-holders,  are  chiefly 
agricultural  labourers  who  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
for  nei^bouring  farmers.  The  working  blacksmith  and  carpenter, 
and  the  small  shopkeeper  who  needs  straw  and  keeping  for  his 
pony,  are  also  eligible  provided  they  are  members  of  the  Club. 

The  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  belonging  to  the 
Providfflit  Allotments  Clubs  and  occupying  land  varies.  At 
Spalding  Common,  on  Earl  Carrington's  estate,  the  great  majority 
of  the  tenants  axe  '  sons  of  the  soil ' ;  at  Whissonsett  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  other  hand,  practically  the  whole  village  has  an  occupation 
interest  in  the  farm,  the  tenants  including  the  labourer  who  worked 
for  the  retiring  farmer,  the  village  shopkeeper,  carpenter,  innkeeper, 
the  farmer's  son  living  at  home,  the  assistant  overseer,  and  the 
industrious  son  of  the  parish  churchwarden ! 

The  movement  at  Spalding  Common  was  initiated  nearly  ten 
years  ago  by  Mr.  B.  Winfrey,  of  Peterborough,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  SmaltHoldings  Committee  of  the  Holland  County  Council, 
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and  now  ohainnui  of  thd  Spalding  and  Norfolk  Small-Holdings 
Syndioaiee  refaned  to. 

Barl  Oarrington  haa  offiared  land  wheneTor  farms  on  his  eatete 
were  araUiMe,  and  at  tiie  pveaent  time  the  Spalding  Syndieato 
leasee  660  aores  of  his  lordship's  land,  one  farm  being  on  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease.  The  farms  are  divided  into  holdings  varying  in 
sise  from  a  rood  to  twenty-five  acres,  and  in  one  instance  to  forfey- 
two  acres.  The  number  of  tenants  is  about  300.  Daring  the  tea 
years  the  rent  lost  has  not  exceeded  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  soixl 
Apart  from  the  above  co-operative  movement  the  demand  for 
small-holdings  in  South  Lincolnshire  is  very  great.  The  land 
is  very  good  here,  and  the  number  of  labouran,  farm  foramen,  &c. 
who  have  saved  a  little  money  {£30  to  jfilOO)  is  connderaUe. 
There  is  the  keenest  competition  for  holdings  comprising  house, 
buildings,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  land,  partioularly  if  a 
fair  proportion  is  grace. 

Another  association  which  deserves  some  mention,  both 
because  of  what  it  has  achieyed  and  the  example  which  it 
sets^  is  the  Lincoln  Equitable  Co*operatiT6  Industrial  Society, 
Ltd.  Summed  up  in  a  few  words  its  history  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  A  joiner  named  Thomas  Parker,  a  native  of 
Gainsborough,  established  the  Society  in  1861,  its  original 
members  paying  Is.  entrance  fee  and  Sd.  weekly,  until 
sufficient  capital  was  accumulated  to  start  the  bunness, 
which  after  some  fluctuations  increased  steadily.  A  number 
of  branches  have  now  been  opened  in  distant  villages,  vriiich 
supply  most  commodities  to  the  members.  A  feature  of  the 
method  followed  is  that  much  of  the  trade  consists  of  the 
exchange  of  one  class  of  goods  for  another.  In  other  words 
it  is  carried  on  under  the  primitive  system  of  barter.  Thus 
groceries,  drapery,  boots,  bread,  Ac.  are  given  in  return  for 
farm  produce,  a  very  large  business  being  done  in  tbis  way. 
In  a  report  issued  during  the  present  year  it  is  stated  that 

the  total  amount  received  for  goods  sold  during  the  16l8t  qvarter, 
ending  January  1, 1902,  is  £57,602  lis.  lid.,  being  an  inorease 
over  last  quarter  of  £649  Ss.  Id.  The  net  profit  on  Hnb  quarter's 
business,  including  £20 15s.  Sd,  brought  forward  from  last  quarter, 
is  £6,766  lis.  lOd.,  which  sum  will  allow  £1,807  3s.  1^.  as  in- 
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terest,  £4,060  as  diyidend,  being  Is.  6d.  in  the  £  on  meniberB' 
porchases,  and  £2^  13i.,  being  &2.  in  the  £,  on  purchases  of  non- 
members  ;  £327  4<.  6d.9  being  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  depre- 
ciation of  branch  and  cottage  property ;  £251  6s.,  being  10  per 
cent.,  depreciation  of  fixed  stock ;  £48,  being  5  per  cent.,  deprecia- 
tion of  milling  plant ;  £20  for  Congress  Fund ;  £77  Is.  Sd.  for 
educational  purposes ;  £15  for  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund,  and 
£145  19s,  11^.  carried  forward  to  next  quarter.  Two  hundred 
md  three  penoan  have  joined  the  Society  within  the  quarter,  147 
have  withdrawn,  and  twenty-eight  forfeited,  mddng  the  present 
namber  10,186,  an  increase  over  last  quarter  of  twenty-eight. 

The  general  advance  of  the  Society  between  the  years 
1891  and  1901,  which  is  attributed  to  its  having  sold  goods 
lor  a  moderate  profit,  and  provided  meanwhile  within  itself  a 
means  of  investment  for  all  the  savings  and  accumulated 
dividends  which  members  have  elected  to  entrust  to  it,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

1891  1901 


Sales.       . 

.    175^2 

Sales . 

.    230,067 

Profit 

.      19,001 

Profit 

.      24,686 

BeserreFond    . 

.       3,746 

Beserre  Fand    . 

7,286 

ABsets 

.    110,944 

Assets 

.    216,660 

In  addition  to  its  trading  ventures  the  Society  has  two 
small  farms,  one  at  North  Hykeham,  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  o&e  called  the  Vicarage  and  Greff  Hall  Farm,  that  I 
think  is  hired,  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
successful  until  the  bad  year  of  1901,  when  there  was  a  loss 
on  the  latter  of  £118  I65.  Of  course  ti:ie  saccess  of  sach 
Societies,  which  under  good  conditicHis  axe  undoubtedly  very 
beneficial  to  their  members,  depends  upon  their  management. 
80  far  as  I  can  judge  from  Hie  documents  and  from  the 
published  results,  in  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  Co-operative 
Society  this  appears  to  have  been  excellent. 

Here  I  must  close  my  account  of  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  Lincolnshire.     Short  as  it  is,  considering  the  area 
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dealt  with,  it  may  soffice  to  show  how  varied  aie  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  this  great  county. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Lincolnshire  as  an  agrionltmal 
whole,  since  it  can  only  be  judged  in  districts.  Thus,  in  the 
dry  season  of  1901  the  lowlands  were,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
sperous, whereas  the  higher  country  had  suffered  very  much; 
but  doubtless  in  wet  and  sunless  years  like  that  of  1902,  the 
tale  reads  otherwise.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  fear  thattbe 
balance  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  Lincolnshire  sheep  are  everywhere,  on  the  high  land 
and  the  low ;  and  the  ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  wool, 
together  with  the  closing  of  the  South  American  ports,  ue 
shocks,  coming  as  they  do  on  the  head  of  many  othen, 
which  the  agriculture  of  this  county  finds  it  very  difficnlfc 
to  bear.  In  fact,  unless  some  unforeseen  change  occurs  here, 
as  in  other  places,  it  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  future  with- 
out the  gravest  apprehensions.  We  may  hope  for  better 
things,  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  them,  especially  in  Tiew 
of  the  high  price  of  store  cattle  and  the  low  value  of  beef, 
which  smite  the  grazing  interest  hip  and  thigh,  particularly 
in  seasons  of  short  rainfall  and  deficient  pasture. 

Still  the  grower  of  potatoes,  and  notably  of  early 
potatoes,  was  happy  in  1901 ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  Marsh  and 
Fen  had  no  reason  to  complain—at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
arable  interests  were  concerned.  Labour  also  was  fairly 
plentiful  that  year  throughout  the  county.  It  moat  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  labour 
is  Irish,  and  that  in  this  part  of  England,  as  in  otheiB,  the 
stream  is  drying  at  its  source.  Without  doubt  the  young 
folk  are  everjrwhere  leaving  the  land,  and  what  the  end  of 
this  will  be  must  be  told  by  some  wiser  man. 

Hundreds  of  times  have  Iput  thatquesticm  to  experienced 
persons  in  the  many  counties  I  visited,  but  as  yet  I  bare 
received  no  satisfactory  answer. 


SAS 


LEICESTERSHIRE,  RUTLAND,  AND 
NOTTINGHAM 

Making  my  cootie  at  Melton  Mowbray  I  inveetigated  thence 
the  agrico^toral  conditi<Hi6  of  Leioestershire,  Rutland,  and 
Nottingham,  which  three  oonntiee,  as  they  lie  together  and 
haye  much  in  common,  I  pnrpofle  to  deel  with  in  one 
chapter.  The  inland  shire  of  Leicester  has  an  area  of  about 
528,000  acres — as  to  its  exact  extent  there  is  the  nsnal 
diyergence  among  the  aifthorities  within  my  reach — with  a 
length  of  thirty-nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  well  watered  by  a 
number  of  riTers,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  grazing  counties 
in  England.  Among  its  principal  agricultural  interests  is 
that  oi  the  manufacture  of  Stilton  cheese,  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  short  desGription.  It  is  also  noted  as  a  hunting 
county,  bcong  the  home  of  the  Quom,  Billesdon,  and  other 
packs.  Directly  and  indirectly  this  sport  brings  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  tiie  shire. 

Rutland  is  the  smallest  county  in  England,  having  an 
area  of  about  97,000  acres  only.  Here,  too,  there  is  much 
grazing,  and  Stilton  cheese  is  manufactured.  Also  roots  and 
cereals  ore  grown,  especially  barley. 

Nottinghamshire,  which  is  bordered  on  the  south  and 
south-east  by  Leicestershire,  covers  about  639,000  acres, 
whereof  no  fewer  than  200,000  are  in  permanent  pasture.  It 
is  egg-shaped,  and  measures  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  by  a  breadth  at  its  widest  point,  of  twenty-five 
miles.  Only  39,000  acres  were  under  wheat  in  1901  and 
38,000  in  barley,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dairying  and 
mixed  fanning.    The  county  i^  remarkable  for  its  dryness, 
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much  of  the  rain  which  would  otherwise  fall  there  being 
attracted  by  the  highlands  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

Travelling  from  Grantham  to  Melton  Mowbray  I  ob- 
served that,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  all  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  pasture  land  through  which  we  passed,  as  the  ridge 
and  furrow  showed  us,  had  been  under  the  plough  at  some 
time  unknown.  The  roads  also  have  nearly  all  of  them 
edgings  of  turf,  left  there,  I  presume,  for  the  convenience  of 
hunting  men  cantering  to  and  from  the  meets.  Gomfidds 
weve  rare,  and  some  of  the  oate  almost  worthless,  but  on  the 
pastures^  which  were  of  mixed  sioe  and  very  irregular  in 
shape,  grazed  many  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Brewitt,  who  resided  in  Melton  Mowbray  and 
gave  me  mock  valuable  assiataoce  during  my  stay  in  that 
town,  farmed  between  400  and  600  acres  in  Great  Dalby, 
about  two  miles  away,  where  the  soil  is  mixed,  with  some 
feeding  land.  He  told  me  that  the  local  farmers  wero  faklj 
prosperous,  u&d  that  the  cheese-makers  were  generaUy  small 
men  who  had  to  work  very  hard.  The  Belvoir  Vale,  which 
I  beKeve  contains  about  twenty  villages,  is  tiie  great  cheeae 
district ;  and  h«e,  he  said,  the  land  commanded  a  good  priee 
because  oi  its  suitability  for  the  manufaetore  of  Stiltona. 
The  small  farms,  Mr.  Brewitt  informed  me,  were  much  more 
highly  rented  than  the  large,  and  brought  in  from  35i.  to 
40«.  an  acre.  I  gathered  that  the  more  ccmsiderableholdixigB 
averaged  from  16t.  to  £1  or  over,  Mr.  Biewitt  paying,  I 
think,  £1  Is.  for  his,  of  which  two  thirds  were  good  gntfs. 
The  cheese-making  was,  he  said,  best  done  by  the  small 
people,  who  could  give  those  whom  they  employed  constant 
personal  attention.  These  folk  were  very  eager  to  take  boid, 
and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  small-holdingB  of  all  sorts. 

Labour  which  two  years  before  had  been  very  ahof^  was 
in  1901  in  comparatively  good  supply,  owing,  I  gatibered,  to 
slackness  of  trade  in  the  towns.  Thus  Mr.  Brewitt  re- 
marked that  on  the  day  following  our  first  interview  he  was 
going  to  thresh,  and  never  remembered  having  so  many 
applicants  for  the  job.    The  youths,  he  added,  however,  were 
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departing.  'Tiiey  aU  leave  the  land.'  He  said  that  lee 
simjde  yalnee  had  f alios  mnch.  Thus  his  father,  who  did 
TBiy  well  at  forming  in  the  good  days,  bought  land  in  the 
sixties  at  £62  an  acce,  which  same  land  was  rqparohased  by 
Mr.  Biewxtt  in  1884  at  £16  the  acre.  He  mentioned  also  a 
small  form  whieh  had  been  sdd  somewhere  about  1870  for 
£13,000 ;  and  since  the  bad  times  was  sold  again  foe  £4,500 
or  dS5,000,  nor  did  he  seem  to  think  that  this  terrible  drop 
in  Talues  was  anything  unusual.  Ten  years  before,  however, 
there  had  been  farms  seeking  tenante,  but  in  1901  this  was 
not  the  case ;  whidi  is  a  good  sign  so  fbr  as  it  goes.  The 
year  1900  was  good  in  Leieestershiie,  but  in  1901  the  cattle 
weie  starving,  and  although  fat  beef  fetched  a  fair  price, 
the  difiicnlty  was  to  get  it  fat.  The  price  of  wool  he  described 
as  shoddng ;  personally  he  had  made  Id.  a  pound. 

From  Billesdon  to  Market  Harbovough  was,  Mr.  Brewitt 
siid,  all  feeding  land  where  Seotch,  Welsh,  Hereford,  and 
Shorthorn  cattle  were  graswd.  To  the  west  the  soil  was 
bcashy :  this  is  known  as  the  *  forest  side '  of  the  county. 
The  cream  of  the  Leicestershire  pasture  lay,  he  considaved, 
between  Melton  and  Syston,  where  it  was  aU  feeding  hmd ; 
and  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowesby,  a  pooe 
district  that  was  given  up  to  dairying  and  small  occupations* 

Driving  with  Mr.  Brewitt  through  Eirby  and  Frisby, 
we  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Wreak,  whieh  is  called 
the  Eye  at  Melton  Mowbray  and  further  on,  the  Soar, 
and  flows  into  the  Trent,  that  in  turn  flows  into  the 
Hnmber.  This  vale  of  Wreak  is  some  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  county.  The  oattle  that  we  saw  there  were  nearly 
all  heifers  and  eows  which  are  bought  in  by  the  farmers 
at  about  £12,  azid  sold  out  fat  at  from  £16  to  £20. 
Much  of  the  land  is  in  ancient  ridge  and  furrow,  and  I  was 
▼ery  interested  to  come  across  a  field  half  of  which  was 
being  ploughed  in  ancient  co-shaped  furrows,  while  the 
other  half  of  it  was  in  the  ordinary,  straight  farrow.  On 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this  anomaly  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  because  the  crooked  farrows  followed  the  drains  which 
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had  originally  been  laid  in  the  old  c/)  lands.  Yet  if  this 
were  so  why  was  half  of  the  field  under  straight  fairows  ? 

Mr.B.H.  AstillyOf  Eirby  ParkFaim,  whom  wesaw,  farmed 
113  acres  here  of  very  good  land,  fatting  about  90  heifos 
and  cows  annually,  as  well  as  100  sheep,  with  the  help  of 
but  a  httle  cake.  Mr.  AstiU  said  that  cottages  were  scarce 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  so  was  labour,  and  added,  point- 
ing to  a  big  iron  foundry  some  miles  away, '  They  go  thfflre.' 
He  em^oyed  one  man  and  a  boy,  the  man,  who  paid  the 
high  rent  of  £6  a  year  for  his  cottage,  reoeiTing  16s.  a  week. 

He  informed  me  that  1900  was  a  good  season,  and  they  did 
well,  and  that  in  1901,  althouj^  they  had  been  short,  they 
had  not  reaUy  suffered,  except  from  the  low  prices.  The 
story  in  this  district  seemed  to  be  that  the  poorer,  land  large 
farms  had  been  split  up  and  let  to  working-men  fanners. 
The  better  class  of  farmers  would  only  take  ^t  gracing 
lands ;  consequently  the  poor  land  went  to  poor  men,  who 
were  glad  to  get  it  and  managed  to  make  a  living,  mostly  out 
of  the  grass  which  generally  covers  about  half  of  the  azea. 
Thus  in  1896  a  small-holder  who  had  been  long  in  his 
employ  and  had  two  sons,  was  helped  by  Mr.  Brewitt  to 
hire  part  of  a  little  fann  of  seVenty-six  acres.  Gradually 
they  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  land,  which  was  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  very  heavy,  and  now  had  it  all  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  field. 

On  this  man's  farm  the  wheat  was  estimated  to  return 
four  quarters  to  an  acre,  and  both  the  oats  and  roots  were  a 
good  crop.  There  were  four  red  Shorthorn  cows  in  milk, 
some  young  stock,  thirteen  ewes,  and  twenty  lambs ;  also  a 
horse  took  a  leading  prize  at  the  Melton  Mowbray  Show,  and 
had  since  been  sold  at  a  good  figure.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  man  and  his  sons,  although  they  were  obliged  to  work 
so  hard,  had  attained  to  a  position  of  hcmourable  independ- 
ence, and  were  doing  well  on  their  forty  acres  of  arable  and 
thirty-five  of  grass.  It  was  this  farm,  I  believe,  that  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Brewitt's  father  for  £53  an  acre,  and  again 
by  himself  at  £16  the  acre.     The  average  rent  here 
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about  lbs.  for  land,  some  of  which  was  good  and  some  bad. 
The  small-holders,  howeyer,  paid  up  to  i£l  an  acre.  That 
the  soil  can  be  very  productive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
a  field  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Brewitt,  which,  I  think, 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  not  far  from  Melton,  he  raised  in 
1894  a  crop  of  wheat  that  gave  the  amaring  return  of  eight 
quarters  of  saleable  com,  two  quarters  of  tops  and  ofEal,  and 
two  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre.  This  wheat  was  groMm  after 
doTer,  the  land  being  steam-ploughed,  cultivated  to  a  fine 
tilth,  and  the  seed  drilled  very  early.  The  cropping  course 
here  seemed  to  be  (1)  a  bare  fallow,  (2)  wheat,  (8)  seeds  or 
part  seeds  or  mangold,  (4)  oats. 

Mr.  Brewitt's  foreman  said  that  the  labour  was  inferior, 
as  the  men  either  could  not  or  would  not  work.  Casual 
labour  was  procuraUe  near  the  towns — this  may  have  ac- 
counted for  the  number  who  apphed  for  a  day's  work  at  a 
threshing — ^but  away  in  the  country  it  was  very  scarce  and 
bad;  nor  would  the  young  ones  learn  the  business.  Mr. 
Brewitt  added  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were 
coming  to,  as  they  seemed  to  be  left  with  the  old  men,  the 
cripples,  and  the  dullards. 

Mr»  G-.  S.  WellSf  whom  we  saw  at  Ab<-Eettleby,  who 
was,  I  understood.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  of  the  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Melton  Union, 
told  me  that  the  district  had  not  suffered  so  much  as  others, 
as  he  thought,  because  of  the  dairying,  by  which  he  meant  the 
cheese-miJdng.  This  statement^  however,  did  not  apply  to 
the  arable  land,  ci  which  few  parishes  had  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  and  some  had  none  at  all.  In  the  winter  time,  when 
they  did  not  make  cheese,  these  dairy  people  sent  their  milk 
to  the  towns,  and  in  some  instances  to  London.  SmalK 
holdings  were  in  great  demand,  and  any  number  of  them 
could  be  let  to  working  men,  who  made  them  pay  by  dint 
of  hard  labour ;  also  there  were  many  small  freeholds.  The 
rent  ran  as  high  as  60«.  an  acre.  They  had  scores — he 
might  almost  say  hundreds — of  little  holdings  in  the  dairying 
villages,  but  none  of  that  sort  and  size  fetched  less  than 
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j62  the  acre.  Large  farms  on  which  th^e  wae  a  proportion 
of  arable  were  let  at  abont  £1  an  acre,  and  Bome  as  low  as 
16s.  High  as  they  still  remaiiied,  the  rents  had  faUai; 
thus  the  60$.  land  nsed  to  make  £S.  One  place  in  Ab- 
Kettleby  fetched  £8,  bat  then  was  hired  at  nnder  S0$. ;  and 
another  which  brought  in  i£100  had  fallen  to  €80  a  year. 

The  very  best  cheese  kept  np  its  price  fairly  well.  It  used 
to  sell  for  1$.  Sd,  per  poond,  and  in  1901  brought  in  Is., 
though  much  of  inferior  quality  only  made  from  6d.  to  M.  a 
pound.  All  round  Melton  there  were  a  great  many  ficeehddeiB, 
some  of  whom  had  inherited  and  some  had  bought  their 
land.  These  pasture  lands,  whioh  commanded  BOs.  an  acre 
rent,  would  sell  at  from  £40  to  ^£60  the  acra  Thirty-six 
years  before  he  had  known  them  to  fetch  £S0  or  £90  an  acre. 
Thus  of  one  place  he  made  £100  an  acre  which  if  it  were 
resdd,  he  did  not  think  would  fetch  £60.  Many  of  these 
small  places  were  much  mortgaged,  up  to  half  their  value,  or 
even  more,  but  still  a  man  he  knew  had  made  enough  oat  of 
eighty-five  acres  to  buy  the  farm  and  buiU  a  new  housa 

Large  farmers  could  not  make  money  of  cheese  because  the 
people  they  employed  were  not  always  consoientiacw.  Cheese 
must  be  made  either  by  smalUiolders  or  by  factories.  The 
owners  of  these  factories  had  done  well,  but  none  of  them 
were  on  the  co-operative  principle.  Mr.  Wells  toid,  howeter, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  thame  wae  scope  for  co-operar 
tion  and  that  it  would  pay.  Labour  was  their  difficulty,  as 
there  they  had  ironstone  wcxrks  which  took  many  of  the 
men.  Still,  these  works  helped  at  haarvesk,  as  perhaps  at  a 
rush  half  a  score  of  men  would  come  to  a  iSarm  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  Generally,  however,  the  labourecs  were  very 
unsatisfactory  and  expensive.  They  did  less  work  than 
formerly,  and  had  no  conscience  or  interest  in  their  tasks. 
It  was  a  question  of  how  much  they  could  get  in  retuna  for 
as  little  work  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wells  told  me  that  vary  few  of  the  young  men  took 
to  the  land,  as  tiiere  was  a  prejudice  amongst  them  against 
agricultmral    work,    so   they  went    into    other    industries. 
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FarmefB  were  being  left  wHb  the  old  men  only,  althongh  in 
that  district  there  were  many  who,  from  the  poeition  of 
labourers,  had  rism  to  the  ocoapation  oi  nice  ptocee.  Thus 
one  of  his  own  men  had  eighty  acres  full  stocked,  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  a  good  wife,  Mr.  Wells  farmed  about 
200  aeres,  of  which  mxty  were  arable ;  which  seems  to  be  a 
good-sized  holding  for  this  part  of  Leicestershire^  where 
there  are  more  farms  under  than  o^^er  100  acftres.  He  need 
to  make  cheese,  bnt  owing  to  tbo  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Wells 
he  bad  given  np  its  maBfvfactxire.  For  m«iy  years  they 
sold  their  cheeses  to  the  same  dealer,  who  sent  dl  of  it  to 
Gennany,  where  ftere  exists,  or  eodsted,  a  small  bnt  good 
maiket.  Stilton  cheese  has  the  advantage  of  being  peculiar 
to  one  distzict,  and  therefore  suffers  little  from  competition ; 
Ux  a  while,  Mr.  Wells  said,  the  Qorgonzola  did  compete 
with  it,  bnt  this  rfvalty  seems  to  have  diminished. 

Mr.  Wells  grazed  cattle  and  sheep.  He  said  that  he  was 
tired  of  the  Lincoln  Longwools,  and  kept  Shropshires  crossed 
with  Hampshire  rams.  His  experience  was  that  fat  Lincoln 
iheep  could  not  be  sold  to  any  advantage,  as  no w-a-day s  quality 
was  what  was  needed.  He  kept  a  small  dairy  also  and  fed 
on  his  calves  for  stores,  which  xxp  to  that  time  he  had  found 
to  sell  very  well*  Mr.  Wells  considered  that  the  farming 
outlook  was  not  very  encooraging,  although  he  did  not  know 
that  it  was  worse  than  it  had  been  for  some  years  past. 
FcM^ign  competiticm  and  low  prices  were  hard  to  fight 
against.  He  thought  that  the  mediumnsized  farmer  suffered 
more  than  either  the  big  or  the  small  man.  As  compared 
with  those  of  the  large  holder  his  expenses  were  higher, 
since  with  the  machinery  which  he  did  notposaess,  four  men 
ocmM  do  the  work  of  ten.  As  compared  wi^th  the  quite  small- 
htMer  the  pontion  was  much  the  same;  since  these  little 
people  had  the  advantage  of  paying  no  wages,  all  the  labour 
bemg  done  by  themsdives  or  their  families ;  whereas  the 
medbm-sized  farmer  must  employ  a  c^ain  ntimber  of 
hands  who  took  away  his  profits. 

Driving  through  the  village  of  Ab-Eettleby  we  saW  the 
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occapations  of  several  small-holdoni,  whioh  seemed  to 
average  about  forty  acres  each.  Also  we  passed  the  highly 
coltivated  farm  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  jon.,  who,  onforta- 
nately,  was  from  home.  His  wheat  looked  ezceptionally 
well.  Next  we  came  to  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Mnsson,  of 
Wartnaby,  who  held  300  acres  at  a  rmt  of  23s.  6d.,  and  was 
funons  for  her  Stilton  cheeses,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  she  was  making  tvro  a  day. 

This  is  the  process  of  the  manof  actoze  of  Stilton,  as  Mrs. 
Mosson  was  so  kind  as  to  show  and  describe  it  to  tis. 
First,  the  milk  that  came  from  Sharthom  cows — which  she 
considered  the  best  for  the  pnrpose,  although  some  makers 
keep  other  breeds  of  cattle— was  strained  or  *  sieved '  into  a 
big  tin  vat,  where  it  stood  until  it  had  cooled  down  to  9ff» 
At  this  temperature  the  rennet  is  put  in,  which  coagulates 
the  milk  and  turns  it  into  curd.  As  to  the  amount  of 
rennet  necessary  to  this  end  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed 
rule — ^at  least  Mrs.  Musson  said  that  in  this  matter  she 
was  guided  by  experience.  When  the  curd  is  ready  it  is 
ladled  out  with  a  big  scoop  into  straining-cloths,  which 
are  placed  over  a  curd  sink,  the  whey,  which  is  used  for 
pig-food,  running  into  a  dstem  outside  the  chamber.  Here 
the  curd  remains  to  ripen  in  the  surplus  whey  for  a  length 
of  time  which  depends  on  the  weather  and  other  conditioDS. 
When  the  weather  is  hot  it  would,  I  was  informed,  matoie 
in  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  cloths  meanwhile  being 
tightened  from  time  to  time. 

After  this  the  curd  was  broken  up,  and  salt  having  been 
added  to  the  amount  of  7  lbs.  or  8  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  of  cud, 
the  whole  is  put  into  a  '  hoop '  with  holes  in  it,  but  neither 
top  nor  bottom,  through  which  the  whey  drains.  In  these 
hoops  it  stands  f<Mr  seven  or  eight  days,  the  whole  mass 
being  turned  each  day.  Occasionally,  ako,  skewers  are 
driven  into  the  hoops  to  assist  in  riddixig  them  of  the  whey. 
On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  it  is  slipped  out  of  the  hoop 
and  invested  with  a  binder  or  cloth,  which  is  changed  every 
day  for  another  eight  days  or  so,  the  cheese  being  turned  at 
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the  flame  time.  When  the  binder  cloths  are  found  to  be 
qaite  dry  upon  the  cheeae,  the  oae  of  them  is  discontinned. 
By  this  time  the  cheese  should  have  iMBSomed  that  wrinkled 
appearance  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Stilton.  It  is 
then  moved  into  a  coating  room  (which  must  be  kept  damp 
and  have  a  cool  draught  of  air  passing  through  it),  where, 
Mrs.  Musson  said,  it  remains  for  a  week  or  more,  and  the 
sor&ce  acquires  its  light  grey  colour.  After  this  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  storeroom,  that  should  be  damp  and  dark, 
where  it  is  turned  and  brushed  daily  for  a  period  of  about 
six  mimths,  during  which  time  it  sinks  from  18  lbs.  to  14  lbs. 
or  15  Ibe.  in  weight. 

Now,  if  all  things  have  gone  right,  it  should  be  a  per- 
fect Stittcm  cheese  and  ready  for  eating.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  of  this  making  of  Stilton  cheeses — of  which  Mrs. 
Muason  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  that  they  made 
no  noise,  they  ware  more  trouble  than  babies — ^is  that  all  the 
rooms  wherein  they  stand  during  their  manufacture,  and  every*- 
ihing  that  touches  them,  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Another  is  that  the  temperatures  must  be  carefully  watched, 
snd  not  allowed  to  rise  too  high  or  fall  too  low.  So  far  as  I 
could  discover,  it  takes  about  five  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
1  lb.  of  cord,  and  25  lbs.  of  curd  to  noake  a  ripe  Stilton  of 
16  lbs.  wei^t.  In  August,  when  I  was  in  Leicestershire, 
tiie  yield  of  cnrds  was  good ;  but  Mrs.  Musson  said  that  it 
had  been  bad  early  in  tiie  season.  She  continued  to  make 
cheeses  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  but  informed  me 
that  when  the  ttoet  came  the  curd  began  to  go  back  in 
quality.  The  finished  cheeses  she  disposed  of  to  factors,  or 
at  the  laitB  at  Melton  Mowbray  and  Leicester.  I  gathered 
that  the  best  price  was  obtainable  from  the  factors,  who, 
however,  made  a  habit  of  picking  their  cheeses,  and  leaving 
those  that  were  inferior  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise.  It 
shoold  be  added  that  the  excellence  of  the  cheese  depends 
greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  grass  land  on  which  the  cows 
are  fed. 

According  to  WiUiam  Marshall,  who  wrote  in  1790,  a 
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certain  Mm.  Patdet,  who  wm  still  living  at  that  date,  first 
made  this  cheese  at  Wymondham  in  the  Melton  qnarter  of 
Leicestershire.  Her  cheese  was  sold  by  Cooper  Tfaomhill, 
who  kept  the  Bell  Inn  at  Stilton  in  HantingdoDskiie, 
whence  it  acqmred  its  name.  Aiterwards  the  mannfactiue 
spread  to  Dalby  and  many  o&er  villages  in  Leioesterehiie, 
and  now  it  is  also  eoaxsncm  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Bat- 
land.  In  Wilham  Marshall's  time  its  price  seems  to  have 
been  much  what  it  is  at  present,  vis.  from  lOd.  to  1«.  a 
ponnd. 

Besides  her  cheese*making,  which  she  described  as  'the 
work  of  the  house/  Mrs.  Mosson  carried  on  the  bosinssB  of 
a  general  farmer  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  rearing 
calves,  growing  com,  fto.  After  leaving  her  farm  we  drove 
into  the  Vale  of  BelvoiT,  the  home  of  small-holden.  Here 
was  grass  field  after  grass  field  of  every  sioe,  some  of  them 
covering  not  more  than  three  qnartera  of  an  acre,  and  on 
them  many  Bed  cattle.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  showed 
the  ridge  and  farrow,  and  were  bordered  with  wide  hedges, 
having  many  gaps  made  by  the  himters  and  filled  in  with 
posts  and  rails.    Here  we  saw  but  very  little  arable. 

Passing  throagh  Nether  Bioughton  we  came  to  Un^er 
Broughton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the  pafitmn  good.  Here  we  saw  Mr. 
George  Copley,  who  farmed  sixty  acres,  none  of  which  was 
arable,  at  a  rent  of  38t.  an  acre,  and  who  had,  I  was  inlonned, 
worked  his  own  way  np  to  his  pres^it  position.  Mrs. 
Copley  told  me  that  the  making  of  cheese  was  very  bard 
work,  as  it  must  be  attended  to  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week- 
days ;  also  that  they  could  just  make  a  living  out  of  it  and 
no  more.  She  said  that  they  hired  no  labour,  and  that  she 
had  a  large  family,  but  that  her  daughter,  who  was  twenty- 
one,  was  a  great  aseistance  to  her;  also  tiiey  had  two 
sons  who  helped.  Mrs.  Copley  took  ns  to  her  cheese-ttoms 
where  she  was  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  curd  oi  the  day 
before,  for  insertion  into  the '  roll ' — ^that  is,  the  hoop,  by 
hand.    First  the  salt  was  mixed  in,  then  the  roll  was  filled 
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and  piled  \ip  above  the  brim,  to  the  level  of  which  Mrs. 
Copley  said  it  wonM  sink  in  two  hoars. 

While  we  were  talking  to  her  Mr.  Copley  came  in  from  a 
field  where  he  had  been  at  work  '  helping  a  neighbour.'  It  is, 
I  have  noticed  throughout  England,  the  small-holder  who  is 
most  ready  to  help  Ins  neighbour,  as  it  is  &e  small-holder 
who  is  most  willing  to  co-operate.  Mr.  Oopley  kept  twenty 
cows,  allof  which  were  calved  down  in  tibie  spring,  and  bought 
milk  as  well,  his  only  other  stock  being  pigs.  In  winter 
when  no  efaeese  was  made  he  sent  his  milk  to  Nottingham 
and  to  Ijondon,  selling  it  to  a  collector.  His  cows  were 
Bhorthoms,  but  he  said  that  a  cross  did  no  hurt.  In  winter 
they  received  hay  and  cake*  He  informed  me  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cheese  the  rents  could  not  be  made,  especially 
upon  places  of  that  size.  He  had  never  occupied  any  land 
that  would  not  produce  cheese,  but  there  was  some  in  the 
county  off  which  the  quality  made  was  inferior.  This 
matter  of  quality  did  not  depend  upon  the  richness  of  the 
pasture,  as  Stiltons  made  on  poor  land  were  as  fine  as  the 
Stiltons  made  from  good,  the  only  requisite  being  that  the 
milk  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard,  which  if  necessary 
could  be  insured  by  the  help  of  cake. 

He  used  basic  slag  upon  his  land  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt. 
to  the  acre,  and  found  that  it  produced  splendid  crops. 
Fields  in  that  neighbourhood  had,  he  said,  gone  down  to 
grass  of  themselves,  and  with  management  come  into  good 
pasture;  indeed,  he  knew  a  man  who  was  paying  30«. 
an  acre  for  a  field  which  had  laid  itself  down  in  this 
fashion.  The  question  of  labour  was  not  one  in  which  he 
was  concerned  personally,  as  he  hired  none,  but  he  said 
that  the  larger  farmers  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  men.  The 
wages  were  about  18«.  a  week  or  more  for  day  labour.  Mr. 
Copley  added  that  the  young  ipen  went  away. 

ULr.  James  Worthington,  of  Broughton  House,  whom  I 
visited  next,  held  800  acres,  of  which  from  forty  to  fifty  weite 
arable — a  large  farm  for  that  district.  On  this  land  which 
he  had  farmed  for  eighteen  years,  he  kept  sixty-five  cows, 
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all  of  them,  I  think,  reared  by  himself ;  that  in  1900  produced 
140  dozen  of  cheeses.  This  great  quantity  of  cheese  was 
made  by  his  wife  with  the  help  of  two  dairymaids,  who  re- 
ceived £16  to  £16  a  year,  with  food  and  lodging.  His  com 
gave  about  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day  to  start  with,  which 
sank  by  degrees  to  an  average  of  a  gallon.  Of  thdr  calves 
he  reared  fifteen  each  year  and  sold  the  rest,  making  as 
much  as  £3  a  head  of  some  of  them.  The  prevailing  lents 
in  that  part  of  Nottinghamshire  Mr.  Worthington  put  at 
308.  an  acre  for  large  farms,  86«.  being  an  average  for  (he 
smaller  holdings  in  the  village.  The  capital  required,  he 
said,  was  iClO  an  acre  on  feeding  farms  and  ^68  an  acre  on 
poorer  land.  Of  arable  there  was  not  more  than  about  10 
per  cent. ;  indeed,  in  Upper  Broughton  the  proportion  was 
less.  Nearer  Nottingham,  beyond  which  no  cheese  was 
made,  there  was,  however,  more  arable.  During  the  last 
few  years  he  himself  had  laid  a  quantity  of  land  down  to 
grass. 

The  wages  averaged,  Mr.  Worthington  informed  me,  £1 
a  week,  as  without  good  pay  the  men  would  not  remain. 
Indeed,  he  declared  that  they  preferred  anything  to  the  knd, 
and  that  he  was  badly  off  for  milkers.  Things  had  been  Uke 
this  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  but  he  thought  that  the  towns 
must  become  full  in  time.  The  making  of  cheese  had  kept  up 
the  price  of  rents,  as  small-holdings  were  always  in  good 
demand.  As  regarded  profits,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  cost  of  labour  and  of  rennet  had  to  come  off  them,  bat 
the  cheese  districts  were  certainly  more  prosperous  than 
the  others,  and  in  them  were  many  occupiers.  The  price  in 
1900  was,  he  said,  lower  than  it  had  been ;  indeed,  few  com- 
modities fluctuated  more  in  value  than  did  cheese,  bnt 
they  expected  to  sell  them  well  in  1901.  Personally  he  had 
supplied  the  same  dealer  for  twenty  years. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Worthington  was  making 
twelve  cheeses  a  day,  and  his  storeroom  where  they  were 
arranged  in  rovirs  was  a  sight  to  see.  Here  the  cheeses 
were  kept  in  the  dark  to  prevent  the  flies  from  getting 
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to  them,  but  it  was  the  castom  to  set  the  windows  open 
at  night.  Mr.  Worthington  said  that  it  took  seventeen 
gallons  of  milk  to  make  a  15  lb.  cheese.  This  was  a  little 
higher  than  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Gojdey,  who  thought 
that  a  gallon  of  milk  produced  a  pound  of  cheese. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Humptrey09<rf  Lowesby,  whom  I  saw  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  was,  I  believe,  the  hon.  secretary  there  to  the 
National  Agrictdtural  Union,  and  farmed  160  acres,  all  grass 
land.  He  said  that  he  had  a  life-long  experience  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  could  not  say  that  the  farmers  in  the  districts  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  were  prosperous  even  on  the  grass 
lands,  as  the  prices  of  all  the  produce  which  they  had  to  sell 
were  down,  and  of  all  that  they  had  to  buy  were  up.  Thus, 
wool  at  the  Ijeicester  fair  sold  at  iSs.  6(2.  a  tod,  whereas  at 
the  same  fair,  in  past  years,  he  had  made  as  much  as  £3  Ss. 
The  Bheep  breeders  often  crossed  the  long*wool  ewes  with  the 
Hampshire  rams  to  get  lambs  for  selling,  but  used  Lincoln 
nuns  for  the  renewal  of  their  flocks.  Cheese  paid  better  than 
anything  else ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  did  pay ; 
bnt  it  was  very  difficult  to  make,  as  its  management  varied 
much  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  pasturage,  climate, 
Ac.  FanuB  w^e  taken  up  well,  which  was  a  puzzle  to  him, 
as  fanuflcs  could  make  nothing  more  than  a  rent  and  a 
living,  and  there  were  cases  in  which  the  unfortunate  among 
them  vanished  altogether. 

The  question  of  labour  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  black- 
est of  all.  The  men  would  not  milk — ^in  fact,  some  people 
were  giving  up  cows  for  this  reason — and  there  were 
no  odd  hands  to  be  had.  In  one  village,  I  think  he  said 
his  own,  nearly  all  the  young  people  had  gone,  and  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  hine  a  boy  or  a  girl.  They  went 
into  the  tovnis  and  on  to  the  railways,  and  very  few  came 
back.  He  thought  that  education  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  and  that  in  the  end  it  would  mean  the  depopulation 
of  the  rural  districts.  Yet  the  wages  were  very  good :  lis, 
a  week,  free  house  and  garden^  with  extra  for  hay  harvest 
and  extra  {<x  every  head  of  lambs,  working  out  in  all  at 
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nearly  22«.  a  week.  Much  of  the  arable  land  had  gone  and 
was  going  down  to  grass ;  in  his  neighbonrhood  a  ploughed 
field  could  only  be  seen  here  and  there.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  was  that  pastnre  took  bat  little  labour — say  a  man 
and  a  lad  to  100  acres.  The  rents,  Mr.  Humphreys  stated, 
ranged  from  26«.  to  405.  the  acre.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  me  Mr.  Humphreys  said : 

There  is  a  great  soaroity  of  labour  in  this  neighbourhood,  whioh 
is  certainly  the  most  serious  question  of  the  hour,  especially  as 
regards  milkers,  both  men  and  boys.  As  for  females,  who  of  yore 
used  to  carry  yokes  and  buckets  or  milk-pails  on  their  heads— thai 
is  now  quite  out  of  the  question.  Qeneral  labourers,  all-round 
men,  are  mostly  old  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the 
yomig  men  will  not  stop  on  the  land,  though  wages  round  here 
are  good. 

Mr.  Henry  Brett,  of  Bleasby  Manor,  in  the  south-east 
of  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  farmed  700  acres,  whom  I 
also  saw  at  Melton  Mowbray,  told  me  that  the  Trent  valley 
had  suffered  httle  from  the  drought  of  1901.  Generally,  he 
said,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  com  was  bad  that  year 
and  the  roots  were  good,  it  was  not  so  seyere  as  in  the  parts 
of  Leicestershire  around  Melton.  The  strong  lands,  Mr. 
Brett  said,  were  divided  about  equally  between  grass  and 
arable,  but  the  west  of  Nottinghamshire  was  nearly  all 
plough,  while  in  the  Newark  district  a  good  deal  of  the  arable 
had  been  seeded  down. 

The  general  position  was  one  of  chronic  depression,  and 
farmers  as  a  whole  were  on  a  lower  level  than  they  used 
to  be.  Both  rents  and  selling  values  had  fallen  about  4D  per 
cent.,  except  those  of  accommodation  lands  near  towns. 
Labour,  Mr.  Brett  informed  me,  wm  more  plentiful  in 
Nottinghamshire  than  it  had  been,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  a  bad  class.  The  young  people  went  away,  and  it  was 
common  for  lads  to  come  on  to  a  farm  for  a  few  years,  then 
ask  for  their  characters  and  depart.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Brett 
said  that  he  did  not  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  prospects  of 
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Nottinghamshire  land  and  those  who  cultivated  it,  as  the 
agricultiiral  interest  there  was  going  steadily  down  the  hill. 

A  well-known  snrveyor  and  auctioneer  with  a  large 
business  in  these  counties  told  me  that  the  grazing  and 
dairying  neighboiurhood  in  Butland  was  in  the  west.  The 
Stamford  district,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire  and  North- 
amptonshire— that  is,  the  north  and  east — was  entirely  arable, 
turnip  and  barley  land  for  the  most  part.  Bound  Lydding- 
ton  and  Uppingham,  in  the  south,  was  much  extremdy  good 
feeding  land,  and  in  the  south-east  some  excellent  arable 
soil.  About  Oakham,  the  capital  of  the  county,  the  land 
was  arable  and  pasture  mixed.  My  informant  thought  that 
agriculture  was  not  prosperous  in  Butlandshire  in  1901.  In 
a  good  year  Bass  bought  the  barley  grown  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  but  in  1900  the  firm  had  taken  little, 
audhe  feared  that  in  1901  it  would  not  be  good  enough  for 
them. 

Also  the  grazing  was  very  bad  that  season,  although  in  the 
centre  of  the  coxmty,  where  there  was  more  stiff  soil,  the 
crops  would  be  better  than  elsewhere.  Of  the  farmers  he 
said  that  he  could  not  put  his  finger  on  a  man  who  had 
made  money  of  late  years,  and  many  of  them  had  been 
spending  capital.  Taking  the  average  of  the  land,  rents  had 
Men  about  25  per  cent,  since  the  good  times.  Arable 
alone  had,  however,  come  down  50  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  grass  where  cheese  was  made  had  not  fallen 
at  all,  and  the  mixed  farms  only  about  25  per  cent. 

In  Butlandshire  400  acres  was  a  large  farm,  and  such 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  letting  at  from  25«.  to  SOs.  an 
acre ;  but  the  small  farms  were  wdl  applied  for,  and  fetched 
40  per  cent,  more  than  the  big  ones,  as  the  little  men,  who 
depended  upon  their  own  labour  only,  paid  a  heavier  rent. 
The  pick  of  Ihe  feeding  lands  in  the  south  of  the  county 
brought  in  from  £2  to  50^.,  and  ths  mixed  farms  from  16s. 
to  25s.  an  acre.  Of  the  labour  he  said  that  he  thought 
the  exodus  from  the  country  very  serious,  as  in  Butlandshire, 
as  elsewhere,  the  young  folk  went  away.    Before  they  hired 
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a  farm  thinking  men  took  this  qnestion  of  the  scarcity  of 
labour  into  consideration.  The  cottages  in  the  county  were 
good  and  sufficient,  especially  those  on  the  estates  of  the 
large  landowners,  such  as  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord 
Ancaster,  and  Mr.  Finch.  Upon  this  last  property  there 
existed  an  ancient  system  of  small-holdings,  upon  the  three- 
acres-and-a-cow  principle,  under  which  the  holder  of 
cottage  had  with  it  a  field  of  two  or  three  acres  and  cer- 
tain rights  to  pasture  on  the  commonage. 

On  the  subject  of  these  small-holdings  Mr.  H.  B.  Fineh, 
who  acted,  I  understood,  as  his  brother's  agent,  was  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  the  following  information. 

The  system  of  cottage  holdings  wm  introduced  about  & 
hundred  years  ago  on  the  Burley  Estate,  and  was  copied  by 
the  late  Lord  ToUemache,  who  was  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Mr.  Finch.  It  is  in  force  in  the  parishes  of  Bcurley, 
Egleton,  Hambleton,  and  Greetham.  In  1901  there  lived  in 
those  parishes  forty-three  small  occupiers,  whose  acreage 
varied  from  &we  acres  to  forty  acres,  the  holdings  being  i^ 
grass.  Originally  there  were  many  more,  the  Hambleton 
cow  pasture,  which  is  102  acres  in  extent,  being  divided  into 
eighty  cow-commons.  Some  of  the  holders  occupy  two 
or  more  small  fields,  but  the  general  system  has  been  for 
the  tenants  to  graze  large  fields  in  conmion,  and  to  have 
separate  small  fields  reserved  for  mowing  hay  for  the  wint^ . 
In  the  fields  which  are  grazed  in  common  five  roods  have 
been  taken  as  being  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow. 

As  to  the  future,  my  informant  the  auctioneer  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  except  that  everything  looked  bad,  and 
the  prices  were  very  low ;  what  prosperity  they  had  was, 
he  declared,  largely  owing  to  the  hunting.  In  Oakham  also 
town  property  sold  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cooper,  of  Waltham-on-the-Wolds,  Melton 
Mowbray,  who  was,  I  understood,  an  Alderman  of  the 
county  Council,  said  that  many  of  the  small  men  were  doing 
badly,  but  that  the  man  who  worked  his  young  cart-horses 
and  sold  them  out  at  from  £40  to  jS60,  ,put  money  into  his 
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pocket  which  helped  him.  Of  the  larger  fanners  some  were 
making  a  living  and  some  were  not.  He  osed  to  breed  long- 
wool  pedigree  Lincoln  sheep,  of  which  he  had  sold  as  many 
as  sixty  in  a  year  to  Buenos  Ayres  buyers.  Also  he  bred 
young  stock,  but  stated  that  the  low  prices  killed  the 
industry.  For  labour  they  were  not  badly  off,  although 
the  Ironstone  works  took  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  cottages 
under  the  Duke  of  Butland,  who  paid  all  rates,  were  good, 
bat  there  were  some  others  of  which  this  could  not  be  said. 

Mr.  Cooper  did  not  consider  that  the  outlook  was  bright 
for  fanners,  nor  would  he  again  invest  £2,000  in  stocking  a 
fami— in  fact  were  it  not  for  his  comfortable  house  he  said  that 
he  should  leave  the  business.  There  was  not  the  demand  for 
fanns  that  there  used  to  be,  although,  no  doubt,  they  would 
let  at  the  reduced  rates,  as  a  great  many  people  were  brought 
up  to  fanning  and  could  do  nothing  else.  Some  also  thought 
that  it  was  a  nice,  easy  Ufe,  and,  if  they  could  just  live,  did 
not  care  about  earning  any  interest  on  their  capital.  He 
feared  that  the  export  trade  in  sheep  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  he  did  not  think  that  the  Argentine  would  reopen 
its  ports.  He  wished  that  he  could  take  some  brighter 
Tiew  of  the  prospect,  but  this  he  was  not  able  to  do.  Mr. 
Cooper  added  that  very  little  cheese  was  manufactured  in 
his  neighbourhood,  although  Mrs.  Ciooper  made  one  a  week 
for  their  own  uee. 

Mr.  Whittle,  of  the  firm  of  Williamson  &  Whittle, 
auctioneers,  of  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray,  said  that 
generally  the  j^ospect  of  prices  in  1901  was  bad.  Farmers, 
he  thought,  were  holding  thdr  own,  but  they  were  not 
moving  on.  It  was  a  question  of  prices,  not  a  question 
of  rents.  Ji  they  could  make  from  d«.  to  4$.  per  head 
more  for  fat  sheep,  and  Hd.  more  per  lb.  for  high-quality 
beef,  it  would  give  them  a  living  profit;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  prices  was  to  go  lower.  A  further  drop  of  Id. 
per  lb.  on  beef  and  2d.  per  lb.  on  mutton  would  make  it 
impossible  for  rents  to  be  paid.  There  was  much  foreign 
meat  sold  in  Leicester,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  of  splendid 
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quality.  The  rents  of  big  farms  ap  to  600  acres  averaged 
from  £1  to  26«.,  these  large  holders  getting  their  land  at 
about  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  small  men,  who  had  to  pay 
£2  an  acre.  Mr.  Whittle  said  that  he  was  unable  to  take  a 
bright  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  local  agriculture. 

At  Wyfordby,  three  miles  from  Melton  Mowbray,  which 
has  only  a  population  of  about  fifty  souls,  I  visited  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Bamsay,  who  had  held  the  living  for  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Bamsay  told  me  that  the  young  men  and  boys 
all  went  away,  as  they  had  a  dovmright  distaste  to  the  land, 
and  Uked  the  company  of  the  tovms.  The  villages  in  that 
neighbourhood  if  agricultural  were,  he  said,  all  decreasing 
in  population.  He  thought  that  the  exodus  would  giow 
worse  and  worse  until  there  came  some  crash  in  the  citieSi 
but  that  if  a  plan  could  be  hit  on  greatly  to  extend  the 
number  of  the  small-holdings  in  this  grass  country  it  would 
help  very  much  to  keep  the  people  on  the  soil.  The  large 
farmers,  he  informed  me,  only  made  a  poor  living  in  that 
district,  but  sometimes  the  hard-working  small  men  amassed 
a  little  money  and  were  able  to  take  a  bigger  holding.  The 
rents  of  farms  of  from  200  to  300  acres  he  put  at  about  30i. 
an  acre,  and  of  holdings  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  at 
about  40«.  an  acre. 

I  walked  over  a  good  deal  of  land  here,  and  found 
that  it  was  nearly  all  grass.  Mr.  Bamsay  took  me  to  call 
on  Mr.  Green,  a  large  farmer  who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
and  ancient  house  vnth  curious  underground  passages,  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Oreen  was  from 
home,  but  Mrs.  Green  said  that  she  did  not  think  that 
farmers  were  doing  well,  and  it  was  a  very  bad  year. 
Owing  to  the  drought  they  had  eight  tons  of  hay  where 
they  ought  to  have  eighty,  and  as  the  cattle  would  not  fat 
they  were  obliged  to  cake  them  all  through  the  summer. 
This  farm,  which,  I  understood,  rented  at  35«.  an  acre,  was 
all  grass,  so  that  it  employed  but  little  labour. 

On  another  day  I  visited  Melton  Mowbray  market,  which 
is  held  on  a  Tuesday.    Notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
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which  we  heard  so  much,  the  scene  was  busy.  Many  farmers 
were  gathered  there,  and  there  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stock  on  sale,  including  some  horses. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton  is  very  pretty. 
On  one  perfect  summer  evening,  which  was  so  still  that 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  scarcely  stirred  in  the  breath 
of  the  wandering  breeze,  I  walked  at  sunset  to  a  rise  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  north  of  the  town  to  rest  and  study  the 
prospect.  It  repaid  me  well.  Southwards  and  eastwards,  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  siaretched  the  plains  of  Leicester- 
shire. To  the  east  lay  some  cornfields,  where  the  yellow 
shocks  stood  grouped  upon  the  stubble,  and  in  the  vale 
beneath  a  red-brick  farmstead.  Beyond  the  town  of  Melton, 
which  was  hidden  by  an  intervening  rise,  rolled  meadow 
apon  meadow,  each  of  them  mapped  out  by  trees.  To  the 
west  was  another  wave  of  land,  and  sinking  to  it,  the  great 
ball  of  the  sun  covered  with  a  network  of  cloud — a  black 
sheet,  lined  with  gold  that  would  not  be  hid.  Above  floated 
fleeces  of  flame  which,  in  the  higher  sky,  faded  to  a  snowy 
white  and  wandered  across  the  vault  of  azure — like  sheep 
upon  some  unbounded  waste.  To  the  east  lowered  a  purple- 
crested  storm  doud,  that  looked  like  a  mountain  range  rising 
from  the  sea,  to  the  south  trails  as  of  smoke,  merging  into  a 
red  and  angry  mist  where  the  horizon  met  the  distant  lands. 
In  all  this  expanse  of  country  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen, 
for  men  had  ceased  from  their  labour,  and  the  only  sounds 
that  I  could  hear  were  the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the 
hard  road  far  away,  the  constant  calling  of  hidden  lambs, 
the  lowing  of  a  cow  beyond  the  rise,  and  the  noise  made  by 
sheep  tearing  at  the  sweet  grass  behind  the  hedge.  Indeed, 
the  scene  was  one  of  great  peace  and  beauty. 

From  Melton  to  Leicester  maBrooksby  the  railway  runs 
along  the  valley  of  the  Eye,  through  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  county,  past  Bearsby,  with  its  pretty,  white  Gothic 
church  and  red-brick  houses  with  blue-slated  roofs.  Here 
the  rich  pastures,  among  which  the  village  lies  low,  looked 
strong  and  green,  even  in  the  last  days  of  that  dry  August. 
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The  pollard  willows,  poplars,  and  tall,  wild  fences  gave  an  air 
of  opulence  to  the  landscape,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
nomerouB  herds  of  Bed  cattle  and  the  c(»nfortable  houses  that 
glowed  in  the  sunlight.  All  along  this  valley  churches  are 
plentiful  though  small,  but  it  is  giv^i  up  to  grass,  and  of 
arable  land  I  saw  but  little.  In  addition  to  the  screens  d 
poplars  and  willows,  ash  trees  were  common  here.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Byston  the  beet  feeding  lands 
came  to  an  end  and  the  soil  wore  a  red  tinge.  Some  fallows 
on  the  hill  also  showed  that  the  drought  had  killed  the  root 
plant.  Near  to  Humberstone  were  many  brick-works,  and 
before  reaching  it  market  gardens,  where,  to  judge  from 
the  number  of  hives  beneath  Hbe  fences,  the  bee  industry  is 
practised. 

When  we  reached  the  great  tovm  of  Leicester  it  was  so 
crowded  with  people  that  in  places  we  found  difficulty  in 
walking  along  the  streets ;  a  strange  contrast  indeed  to  many 
of  the  lonely  countrysides  which  I  had  visited  in  the 
Midlands.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
Sir  John  BoUeston,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Surveyors' 
Institution.  Sir  John  said  that  he  thought  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  Leicestershire  unproeperous.  Seasons  varied 
of  course,  but  the  crisis  was  one  of  prices.  Wool,  which  used 
to  fetch  £2  2$,  a  tod,  was  dovm  to  14«.  or  16«.,  and  wheat 
scarcely  brought  in  what  it  cost  to  produce.  Farmers  were  but 
just  making  a  living,  and  some  were  spending  capital.  Bents, 
however,  were  goiing  down,  and  more  applicants  came  for- 
ward for  farms  than  there  had  been.  A  few  men  did  well, 
but  he  could  count  these  on  his  fingers.  Others  were  '  bast- 
ing '  their  farms,  that  is,  spending  money  on  them  out  of 
pocket.  Farms  near  a  city  like  Leicester  were  really  worth 
less  than  those  that  lay  at  a  distance,  owing  to  the  constant 
nuisance  of  trespassers  and  the  mischief  which  they  did. 
For  that  reason  there  were  8,000  acres  in  the  borough  of 
Leicester  which  only  fetched  25«.  an  acre. 

The  market  gardeners  were  cut  out  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  produce,  since  the  English  towns  did  their  shipping 
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in  the  marts  of  the  whole  woAA,  Milk  was  alone  excepted 
from  this  rale  ;  bnt  the  production  of  milk  meant  constant 
laboar,  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days,  and  this  was  hard 
to  find.  The  average  fall  in  rents  Sir  John  put  at  25  per 
cent.,  but  in  some  cases  they  had  fallen  70  per  cent.  On 
one  farm  he  knew  in  the  Lowesby  neighbourhood,  the  rent  had 
sunk  from  70^.  an  acre  down  to  32«.  6d,,  a  drop  of  more  than 
50  per  cent. ;  in  another  from  50«.  to  20«.  Practically  there 
was  no  Belting,  as  nobody  was  buying  as  an  investment.  In 
many  cases  his  firm  had  cut  up  a  property  and  erected 
the  necessary  buildings  in  order  to  let  it  in  portions  to  small- 
holders, bnt  the  experiment  had  not  proved  remunerative. 

I  asked  Sir  John  if  loans  from  Government  would  not  help 
in  this  matter.  He  answered :  Yes,  but  Qovemment  at  that 
time  was  itself  borrowing  money  at  nearly  four  per  cent.  Also 
the  land  had  no  friends  in  Parliament  to  push  through  such 
a  scheme.  A  great  difficulty  in  Leicestershire,  which  was 
a  manufacturing  and  a  minert^  county,  was,  he  said,  the 
question  of  labour,  that  became  more  acute  every  year.  On 
his  farm  the  average  wage  was  24«.  a  week,  a  sum  he  could 
not  afford.  Not  only  was  the  price  of  labour  rising,  but 
the  men  would  not  do  their  work.  He  saw  no  hope  of  the 
exodus  from  the  land  coming  to  an  end.  The  matter  looked 
like  growing  into  a  national  crisis,  as  undoubtedly  the 
town  men  had  not  the  physique  of  those  who  were  reared 
in  the  country. 

I  will  supplement  these  opinions  by  a  few  very  brief 
extmcts  from  tihe  opening  address  which  Sir  John  BoUeston 
delivered  on  November  11,  1901,  as  President  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution.    He  said : — 

The  man  of  the  country  has  a  different  story  to  tell.  The 
wave  d  prosperity  .  .  .  has  not  only  passed  him  by,  but  has  left 
him  wreoked  among  the  shoals^  and  for  his  parlous  state  the  man 
of  the  oity  has  neither  pity  nor  concern.  •  .  . 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  could  take  three  meals  in  a  day 
at  a  metropolitan  restaurant  and  be  absolutely  certain  that  any 
single  article  that  we  consumed,  either  of  meat  or  drink,  was  pro- 
duced from  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
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By  way  of  comment  on  this  statement  I  may  remark 
that  more  often  than  not  the  traveller  may  be  quite  certain 
of  the  contrary.  In  the  conrse  of  my  extensive  joomeyings 
in  England  in  1901 1  stayed  in  a  good  many  hotels.  With 
few  exceptions — ^indeed  almost  always,  if  the  town  were  of 
any  considerable  size — ^I  found  that  the  food  was  foreign 
and  the  waiters  were  Grennan.  In  one  Midland  city  I 
remember  a  pretentions  and  expensive  meal  was  served, 
whereof  every  item  (m  the  long  menu  was  evidently  com- 
pounded of  imported  and  very  inferior  food.  Being  unable 
to  eat  it  I  asked  for  some  grouse,  which,  I  reflected,  most 
be  of  British  origin.  It  came,  and  proved  to  be  Britifih 
indeed,  but— British  seagull,  or  perhaps  curlew  I  On  this 
point  I,  who  have  shot  and  cooked  these  strong-flavouzed 
fowl,  could  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

Sir  John  says  again :'  I  see  no  sign  of  progress.  In- 
deed, I  must  confess  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prospects  of  British  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  production 
of  food  is  concerned,  are  well-nigh  hopeless.' 

There  is  much  more  worthy  of  notice  in  his  address,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  no  space  for  further  quotations. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hincks,  of  the  Leicester  firm  of  auctioneers 
and  surveyors,  Messrs.  Hincks  &  Shakespear,  a  very  pronu- 
nent  citizen  of  that  town,  and,  as  I  understood,  chairman 
the  agricultural  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  county 
Borough,  besides  owning  land  in  Lincolnshire,  fanned 
750  acres  in  Berkshire  and  from  200  to  800  in  Leicester- 
shire. Mr.  Hincks  said  that  he  had  a  large  agricultual 
auctioneering  business  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  and  around 
Leicester,  and,  in  his  opinion,  tbe  general  conditions  had 
never  been  worse  than  they  were  in  1901.  If  he  oould 
make  half  what  he  did  in  business  out  of  farming,  that  was 
the  life  which  be  would  prefer ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  lost  money  at  it  ever  since  1894.  Since  the  nineties 
began  but  few  farmers  had  made  four  per  cent,  on  their  capital, 
and  to  get  on  at  all  they  must  work  hard  and  live  low  on 
what  they  produced.    The  small-holders  must  labour  sixteen 
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hoiuB  a  day,  and  not  be  '  Saturday  night '  men ;  but  they 
were  the  only  people  who  had  made  any  money.  Some- 
times they  saved  jEIOO  or  so,  but  very  rarely  more. 

Mr.  Hincks  added  he  did  not  beUeve  that  farmers  were 
below  the  average  in  intelligence,  as  was  so  often  asserted. 
They  might  be  slow,  but  they  were  sure.  He  said  the 
laboTir  was  so  bad  and  difi&cnlt  that  he  had  given  up  the 
milk  trade.  The  wages  he  paid  ran  from  16$.  to  £1  a  week, 
two  of  the  men  having  gratis  cottages  &c.  The  average 
was  perhaps  £1  a  week,  including  extras.  At  Wigston 
Magna  he  had  not  an  agricultural  labourer  under  seventy 
years  of  age,  as  they  all  went  on  to  the  railways.  However, 
trade  in  Leicester  was  bad,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
much  more  labour  in  the  market,  and  he  thought  that  they 
had  seen  the  worst  of  this  question.  Land  would  still  let, 
especially  to  small  people  and  to  persons  of  the  manufac- 
toiing  classes  who  farmed  for  a  hobby ;  but  in  twenty  years 
of  experience  he  only  knew  of  two  farms  on  which  the  rents 
had  risen. 

As  to  the  future  of  agriculture,  he  was  more  despondent 
than  he  had  been  ten  years  before.  He  thought,  however, 
that  Protection  would  come  in,  as  th^re  was  certainly  a 
tendency  that  way.  Thus  in  Leicester  America  was  com- 
peting in  the  boot,  shoe»  and  stocking  trades,  with  the  result 
that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Protection  was  increasing  there. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Mr.  Hincks  made  a 
remark  which  interested  me  very  much.  I  conmiend  it  to 
the  attention  of  medical  experts.  He  said  that  the  cancerous 
disease  known  as  '  big  jaw  *  was  very  common  on  the  ranches 
in  America,  and  was  brought  over  with  the  imported  stock. 
He  believed  that  the  eating  of  the  meat  which  had  been  so 
affected  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
cancer  among  human  beings  in  the  present  day. 

At  Leicester  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  of  the 
leading  graziers  in  the  county,  Mr.  Henry  Burgess,  of  Middle- 
ton,  Market  Harborough,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  EendaU,  of  Qoadby. 
Both  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  grazing  was  not  a 
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profitable  occupation,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  as  they  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  American  meat.  At  the  best, 
graziers  in  Leicestershire  could  scarcely  hold  their  own.  It 
was  impossible  to  produce  beef  at  6d.  a  pound,  and  many  had 
been  obliged  to  look  to  sheep  as  their  mainstay,  but  the  price 
of  wool  was  ruin.  It  had  come  to  this,  that  they  had  to  bolster 
up  their  farming  businesses  out  of  private  capital.  On 
grazing  farms  the  question  was  rather  one  of  rent  than  of 
labour,  and  to  run  them  properly  not  lees  than  from  ill5  to 
;890  an  acre  capital  should  be  employed.  This  was  no 
longer  forthcoming.  Both  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  E^idaU  said 
that  they  knew  of  no  young  men  who  were  going  into  the 
business  with  capital,  Mr.  Kendall  adding  that  if  ten  men 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  grazed  800  or  900  beasts 
apiece  in  Leicestershire,  were  to  die  or  give  np  their  farms, 
he  did  not  think  that  anybody  would  be  found  to  take  them. 

Some  of  the  grazing  land,  however,  Mr.  Burgess  pointed 
out,  was  being  put  to  the  purpose  of  dairying  and  milk 
production  for  London,  with  the  result  that  its  quality 
was  unquestionably  going  back.  Mr.  Burgess  said  that  he 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  labour,  and  he  thought  that 
when  the  brick  and  iron  factories  became  depressed  the 
workmen  would  return  to  ihe  land.  Mr.  Kendall,  on  the 
other  hand,  told  me  that  where  he  lived  they  were  all  old 
men  on  the  land,  and  one  or  other  of  them  said  that  the 
young  men  who  went  to  factories  in  the  towns  never  came 
back,  whereas  those  who  migrated  to  the  iron  and  brick 
factories,  which  were  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the 
country,  did  come  back  when  trade  fell  off. 

Mr.  Burgess  believed  that  before  long  American  meat 
would  become  dearer,  as  it  would  be  cornered  by  the 
operators  there,  a  view  that  does  credit  to  his  sagacity; 
seeing  that  in  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  he  spoke  this 
very  thing  has  happened.  South  American  meat,  he  re- 
marked, was  not  of  so  good  a  quality,  and  could  scarcely 
compete  with  the  best  English.  Mr.  Kendall,  per  contra^ 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  become  cheaper  rather  than 
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dearer.  Frozen  meat,  he  said,  will  keep  tor  an  indefinite 
time,  whereas  onr  fresh  meat  will  not.  For  this  view  also 
there  is  much  to  he  said,  seeing  that  the  chilling  of  carcasses 
has  now  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  that  *  comers  ' 
in  meat  and  other  products,  are  not  likely  to  last  for  ever. 

To  my  mind  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  submit  for  any  long  period  to  the 
burden  which  is  laid  upon  them  by  these  inmK>ral  trusts 
and  combinations  that,  American  in  their  origin,  are  now 
spreading  into  other  countries,  whose  object  put  briefly  is 
artificially  to  enhance  the  price  of  necessaries  in  order  that 
individuiJ  operators  may  reap  enormous  profits. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Burgess,  who  held  1,200  acres  of  grass 
and  300  of  plough-land,  said  that  fanning  waa  a  played-out  and 
hopeless  business.  Mr.  Kendall,  who  held  600  acres  of  grass 
and  generally  fed  between  200  and  800  cattle,  also  said  that 
he  considered  it  hopeless.  He  remarked  that  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  had  lost  from  ^£3,000  to  £4,000  in 
farming,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  part  with 
more  of  his  capital  in  this  fashion.  Before  that  happened 
he  would  go  out  of  it,  or  at  the  least  reduce  his  holding. 
This  feeling,  he  added,  was  very  general  amongst  graziers. 

Subsequently  to  our  interview  Mr.  Henry  Burgess  wrote 
me  an  interesting  letter,  in  which  after  consideration,  he  states 
his  views  clearly  and  concisely.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his 
conclusions,  which  are  those  of  an  experienced  and  thought- 
ful man,  tend  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  investigator  into 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  Midland  Counties.  The 
essential  parts  of  this  letter  are  as  follows : — 

I  think  your  principal  idea  is  to  bring  the  wretched  state  of 
agricnltore  before  the  British  public,  so  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  whether  our  healthiest  and  oldest  industry  is  to  perish 
or  not. 

In  this  district  undoubtedly  our  best  grass  lands  have  de- 
pireoiated  less  than  the  ploughed  land,  but  the  decrease  in  value  is 
oonsiderable :  this  I  attribute  to  the  low  price  of  meat  and  wool  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  seasons  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  have 
been  decidedly  bad  for  grazing. 
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Many  wiU  say  that  the  price  of  store  oattle  suitable  for  feeding 
is  too  high ;  but  one  oan  soaroely  think  so,  or  the  breeder  and 
rearers  would  be  in  a  better  position.  The  real  faot  is  that  the 
finishing  prioe  is  too  low,  and  exoept  in  very  favonraUe  seasozui 
it  is  impossible  to  oompete  with  the  inferior  meat  from  Soath 
America  and  the  Australian  mutton. 

Owing  to  the  low  prioe  of  com,  near  here  a  large  amount  of 
ploughed  land  has  practically  tumbled  down  to  grass  and  weeds, 
and  is  nearly  worthless,  displacing  a  large  quantity  of  labour  which 
has  gone  to  swell  the  increasing  numbers  in  ibe  OYsrcrowded 
towns ;  a  state  of  things,  I  fear,  not  confined  to  this  district ;  for  to 
keep  the  plough  going  except  on  the  best  light  land  simply  means 
ruin,  and  many  thousands  of  labourers  must  see  that  the  cheap 
loaf  is  so  only  in  name. 

Now,  sir,  what  can  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
do  for  us  ?  One  small  step  in  the  right  direction  they  have  taken.  I 
refer  to  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time, 
when  the  rating  problem  is  thoroughly  taken  in  hand,  to  a  still 
further  reduction,  feeling  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
in  all  fairness  see  that  personalty  will  be  fairly  taxed  as  against 
the  land,  which  still  pays  in  local  rates  far  more  than  it 
should  do. 

Another  step  they  should  take  is  to  see  that  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  practical  men  and  not  pitchforked  into 
the  positions  they  hold  without  due  qualifications,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  now ;  hence  insane  orders  Ac.,  many  of  which  are  only 
troublesome  and  useless  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

I  fear  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  even  hint  at  Fair  trade ;  yet  I 
cannot  see  the  sense  in  taxing  articles  of  consumption  which  do 
not  enter  into  competition  with  us  and  allow  the  surplus  products 
of  foreign  countries  to  come  in  free  to  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmers 
and  labourers. 

Speaking  personally  I  occupy  about  1,500  acres  of  land,  of 
which  1,200  are  grass,  and  having  been  &rming  from  boyhood,  can 
speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  when  I  say  that 
matters  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  doing  at  present,  and  unless  a 
substantial  rise  in  prices  does  occur  it  will  be  most  disastrous  for 
owners,  farmers,  and  labourers,  as  weU  as  for  the  village  trades- 
man and  country  life  generally. 

You  will  understand  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  required 
for  our  best  grass  land,  as  in  many  cases  if 20  per  acre  is  not  too 
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much  to  allow  lor  stocking ;  and  I  think  when  this  generation  of 
faomero  are  either  dead  or  haye  loet  their  oapital — ^whioh  seems 
only  too  probable — ^it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  replace  them, 
as  very  few  young  men  are  now  being  brought  up  to  the  industry 
which  their  ancestors  have  followed  in  many  cases  for  generations. 
I  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  you  are  at  liberty 
to  deal  with  as  you  think  best. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashwell,  which  lies  over  the 
Rutland  border  between  Melton  Mowbray  and  Oakham, 
I  saw  much  poor  pasture  land  in  large  enclosures,  a  good 
deal  of  which  evidently  had  gone  down  to  grass  at  some 
recent  period,  intermixed  occasionally  with  fields  of  cereals. 
About  here  the  soD  seemed  to  be  a  tough  clay,  and  the 
country  was  rather  heavily  wooded  with  aah.  On  the 
pastures,  which  were  very  full  of  thistles,  grazed  many 
sheep.  Oakham  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town  with  a 
picturesque  butter-market  where  stand  a  curious  pair  of 
stocks.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  castle,  an  ancient 
building  with  beautiful  Norman  arches.  In  the  ball  of  the 
castle,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  chapel,  hang  about  130  horse- 
shoes, some  of  them  of  large  size  and  ornamental  design. 

According  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Miss  Margaret  Finch, 
a  certain  de  Feirars,  who  was  created  Baron  of  Oakham  by 
Henry  U.,  originated  the  custom,  under  which  every  peer  on 
his  first  passing  through  the  town  of  Oakham  is  obliged 
to  leave  a  shoe  off  his  horse  to  be  nailed  on  the  castle  gate, 
or  of  late  generations,  within  its  hall.  In  due  course  it  was 
arranged  that  the  duty  might  be  compounded  for  by  a  sum 
of  money,  which  was  spent  in  manufacturing  a  horseshoe 
of  a  design  to  be  approved  by  the  donor.  Now-a-days,  when 
so  many  peers  travel,  not  on  horses,  but  in  motor  cars  or 
even  upon  bicycles,  this  alternative  has  advantages.  The 
tyre  of  a  Panhard  or  other  machine  would  scarcely  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  walls  of  Oakham  Castle.  Among 
these  horseshoes  are  specimens  left  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
George  IV.,  Queen  Victoria,  her  present  Majesty,  and  other 
historical  personages.    The  effect  of  them  all  hanging  to- 
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gether  upon  the  wall  is  very  cazious,  as  indeed  is  the  custom 
which  accounts  for  their  presence  tiiere.  Its  origin  seems 
to  be  that  an  ancestor  of  de  Ferrars,  who  was  master  of 
horse  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  bore  arms  which  were 
'sem6  of  horseshoes/ 

Our  conductor  in  this  neighbourhood  was  Mr.  Bobert 
Bradshaw,  of  Egleton,  where  Mr.  G.  H.  Finch  owns  most 
of  the  land  and  is  lord  of  the  manor.  He  dioye  us 
through  Burley-on-the-Hill  past  the  seat  of  the  Finch 
family,  a  mansion  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
charming  scenery,  which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  one 
that  was  destroyed  in  the  Ciomwellian  wars.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  who  was  chairman  of  the  parish  Council  and  member 
of  the  district  and  county  Councils,  had  for  thirty  yean  past 
farmed  500  acres,  of  which  138  were  under  the  plough.  He 
said  that  farmers  in  Rutlandshire  wece  not  prosperous: 
there  were  few  open  failures,  but  many  were  only  '  creeping 
along.'  They  made  a  bare  Uving,  and  some  of  them  hardly 
so  much  as  that.  In  July  he  had  been  at  Stamford  Market, 
which  he  described  as  the  most  miserable  meeting  he  had 
ever  attended.  Still  there  was  a  demand  for  farms,  at  a 
price,  and  they  were  nearly  all  let,  but  to  quite  a  different 
class  of  tenant  from  those  that  were  forthcoming  in  the  old 
days.  He  knew  a  few  farmers  who  said  they  made  money, 
but  however  this  might  be,  he  had  not.  The  prices  were 
against  them ;  thus,  sheep  feeding  would  pay  very  well  were 
it  not  for  the  low  value  of  the  wool,  for  which  he  had  been 
bid  only  lis,  a  tod  that  year.  For  the  past  six  years  he  had 
held  his  clip,  although  he  could  have  sold  at  22«.  &2.  a  tod,  as 
he  thought  that  it  was  throwing  away  money  to  let  it  go,  and 
that  the  price  must  rise.  Li  1864  he  sold  his  wool  at  66s. 
a  tod;  1866,63s.  6d.;  1866,  47«.;  1867,  S6s.;  1868,  42*.; 
1870,  38«.;  1871,  48s.;  1876,  41«.;  1880,  36s.;  1881, 
2Ss.6d.;  1884,215.;  1888,  22s.  6^. ;  1889,22s.;  1895,21s.; 
since  that  time  he  had  held  in  hopes  of  a  rise.  The  wool, 
he  added,  deteriorated  very  little  in  keeping. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  said  that  there  was  a  general  oomptaiut 
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of  the  labour  thronghont  the  county.  Man  were  rather 
scarce  and  very  independent,  and  the  lads  all  went — there 
were  none  left.  They  looked  upon  farm  work  ae  degrading, 
and  education  made  them  wish  for  better  jobs.  Trade  and 
the  building  bnsiness  had  drawn  away  the  men,  whom  he 
did  not  think  would  come  back.  Odd  ones  returned  occa- 
sionaUy,  but  ibis  was  very  rare.  In  his  young  days  the 
labourers  took  pride  in  their  work,  but  with  exceptions  that 
was  no  longer  the  case.  Neither  the  women  nor  boys  would 
milk,  so  the  tenants  had  to  do  it  themselyes  or  give  up  cows. 
Thus  a  neighbour,  a  Scotchwoman,  who  sent  milk  to  London, 
was  obliged  to  strip  ten  cows  with  her  own  hands  daily. 

The  wages  of  day  men  were  16s.  a  week,  with  harvest 
money  and  piece-work.  To  the  latter  they  often  objected, 
however,  preferring  the  regular  pay.  Thus  one  of  them  said 
to  him  that  he  would  not  go  to  piece-work  unless  he  could 
make  Is.  a  day  more  than  he  took  by  the  week.  Altogether, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  happen  in  the 
fntore,  the  prospect  was  black  and  bad,  and  he  thought  that 
miless  there  was  a  change,  the  low  prices  and  the  shortness 
of  labour  combined  must  throw  much  of  the  land  out  of 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  fatted  160  cattle  per  annum,  grazing 
them  on  the  pastures  and  feeding  them  off  in  the  yards  with 
a  few  roots  and  cake.  He  began  to  sell  them  out  in  July 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  November.  He  kept  200  ewes 
and  had  260  lambs,  which  he  fed  out  in  the  following 
Bunmer  and  sold  on  Oakham  market.  As  he  had  no  cows 
or  heifers  his  practice  was  to  buy  in  his  stores  at  two  or 
three  years  of  age  at  a  price  of  from  ^£14  to  1^16.  Some  of 
them,  he  said,  would  have  to  go  out  at  cost  price  that  year, 
although  the  first  of  them  had  done  well.  The  drought  had 
hit  him  somewhat  hard.  Thus  on  one  of  his  grass  fields 
which  I  saw,  only  nine  beasts  were  running  instead  of  the 
twelve  that  it  usually  carried,  and  on  another,  on  which  in 
ordinary  years  twenty  were  turned  out  until  June,  and 
fourteen  after  that  month,  only  eight  had  been  running  for 
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two  weeks,  and  there  was  no  feed  left.  Of  roots  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw  had  twenty  acres — usnally  he  grew  thirty — swedes, 
cabbages,  white  turnips,  and  but  two  acres  of  mangold. 
His  best  croip  in  1901  was  wheat.  The  oats  were  bad  and 
the  barley  only  fair.  The  beans,  however,  were  well  corned 
and  their  yield  was  good. 

Grass,  he  said,  went  down  well  in  that  district,  adding  that 
often  the  pastures  which  had  laid  themselves  proved  in  the 
end  as  good  as  those  which  had  been  seeded.  Thistles,  how- 
ever, were  plentiful  and  a  great  trouble  to  him,  although  he 
spudded  them  industriously  year  by  year.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
remaiked  that  his  experience  was  that '  poached '  or  trodden 
land  seemed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  thistles.  For  my 
part  I  have  yet  to  find  the  condition  of  the  soil  under  which 
their  growth  is  not  encouraged.  What,  I  wonder,  is  the  use 
of  a  thistle  ?  Donkeys  are  by  no  means  so  fond  of  them  as  is 
conmionly  reported,  though  I  have  observed  in  the  East  that 
camels  like  them,  I  presume,  because  they  stimulate  their 
homy  palates.  Probably  the  true  explanation  of  their  pre- 
sence on  the  earth  was  given  of  old  to  the  first  of  fanners: 
'  Thorns  also  and  thisties  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  .  .  . 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  .  .  .  Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.*  And  surely  in  sorrow  does  agricoltoial 
man  eat  -especially  in  a  free-trade  country. 

On  Mr.  Bradshaw's  farm  I  added  to  my  store  of  informa- 
tion as  to  CO  lands.  On  one  of  his  fields  which  lay  in  this 
ancient  formation  the  lands  were  ploughed  in  and  leveUei 
As  a  result  for  some  years  Mr.  Bradshaw  won  no  crop  off  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  though  the  furrows,  whither  the  surface 
soil  had  been  moved,  bore  plentifully.  But  on  these  denuded 
tops  there  came  up  in  place  of  whatever  had  been  sown,  an 
appalling  growth  of  docks  and  thistles,  whereof  the  seedfi 
had  doubtless  lain  buried  there  for  ages.  At  the  ends  of 
some  of  these  high  lands  which  had  been  left  undisturbed 
I  observed  mounds  of  solid  soil.  These  were  formed  in  the 
past  by  the  scraping  of  their  plougfashanes  by  generations 
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of  the  departed  tillers  of  that  field,  ere  they  began  to  turn 
another  farrow.  Qiven  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  mounds 
and  the  avenge  accamulation  on  the  share  of  a  plough  in 
clay  soil,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an  expert  to  calculate 
appioziniately  the  number  of  times  that  the  land  had  been 
ploughed.  I  imagine  that  the  total  would  prove  to  be  almost 
bewildering  in  its  Taatness. 

Ifr.  Bradshaw  told  me  that  the  hunting,  of  which  there 
is  so  much  in  Rutland,  cut  both  ways  so  far  as  the  farmer 
was  concerned.  It  brought  many  wealthy  persons  into  the 
county,  who  spent  money  there  and  increased  the  value  of 
house  propeirty.  Thus  not  far  from  Melton  I  saw  quite  a 
moderate-sized  residenoe,  which,  I  was  informed,  had  been 
let  to  an  American  gentleman  for  the  hunting  season  for  the 
handsome  rent  of  £800.  On  this  point  another  great  local 
authority  wrote  to  me : — 

In  my  opinion  the  thing  that  more  than  any  other  has  helped 
both  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakham  has 
been  the  hunting.  When  wheat  is  at  its  present  price  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  to  get  from  65«.  to  60».  per  ton  for  straw  and 
to  load  the  waggon  back  with  stable  manure  at  5<.  per  waggon 
load.    Also  hay  fetches  an  especially  high  price  in  these  parts. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bradshaw  added  that  so  many 
horses  galloping  about  the  fields  worked  destruction  on  the 
hedges  and  did  not  improve  the  grass  or  crops.  The  farmers 
had  tried  to  stipulate  that  forage  should  be  purchased  locally, 
but  when  this  was  c<Hxceded  many  of  the  grooms  demanded 
U,  a  quarter  commission  on  the  oats,  and  if  they  did  not 
receive  it  condemned  the  forage  as  bad.  Mr.  Bradshaw  told 
me  an  amosing  story  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  who  tried  to 
sell  his  com  to  a  hunting  resident,  by  whom  or  by  whose 
groom,  it  was  rejected  as  of  inferior  quality*  Afterwards  he 
sold  this  same  stuff  to  a  factor  by  sample,  and  presently  was 
somewhat  surpxiaed  when  the  factor  asked  him  to  deliver  it 
direct  to  tiiat  very  individual  who  had  just  refused  it  owing 
to  its  supposed  lack  of  quality. 

Travdling  from  Melton  Mowbray  to  Nottingham  through 
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the  Yale  of  BeWoir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qrimston,  on 
the  Wold  Hills,  where  the  white  spire  of  the  Early  English 
church  contrasted  charmingly  with  the  old-gold  ooloored 
stone  of  the  tower,  I  saw  men  trimming  fences  in  the  style 
that  is  practised  in  the  Midlands.  Here  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  we  slash  the  fences  down ;  there  they  strike  them 
up  with  a  long-handled  bill,  shaping  them  thinner  at  the  top 
than  at  the  base,  with  the  result  that  light  and  air  are  not 
cut  off  from  the  stems  and  roots. 

About  Dalby,  on  the  Wolds,  otherwise  known  as  Old 
Dalby,  famous  for  its  Stilton  cheese,  nearly  all  the  fields 
were  grass,  and  the  thistles  in  them  showed  that  the  land 
was  good.  At  Upper  Broughton — ^also  a  home  of  the  Stilton 
cheese — ^the  soil  is  stiff  day.  Here  I  noted  thorns  growing 
in  the  meadows,  and  a  crop  of  late  and  green  com  was  being 
cut,  probably  for '  soiling  '  to  cattle  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  feed. 

After  passing  Widmerpool  the  land,  which  lay  high,  was 
very  stiff.  Here  was  a  certain  amount  of  arable,  aad  I 
observed  that  the  swedes  were  blue  with  drought.  About 
Plumtree  the  country  was  undulating,  and  I  saw  some  lush 
meadows  which  spoke  well  for  their  quality  in  the  back  end 
of  that  year  of  drought.  Here  arable  and  grass  seemed  to  be 
about  half  and  half.  The  barley,  mangold,  and  cabbage 
were  good,  the  beans  and  swedes  bad. 

At  Nottingham  amongst  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
agriculture  I  saw  Mr.  C.  Pilkington,  of  Wollaton,  who  was 
agent  to  Lord  Middleton,  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  the 
county ;  Mr.  W.  Allsebrook,  who,  I  think,  also  fanned  at 
Wollaton;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Avis,  the  manager  of  the  Not- 
tingham Sewage  Farm.  Mr.  Pilkington  said  that  in  the 
districts  about  Nottingham  the  prospects  were  not  so  bad, 
and  that  he  considered  Nottinghamshire  one  of  the  best 
counties  so  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned,  as  on  the  whole 
the  farmers  were  more  prosperous  there  than  in  many  other 
places.  Li  his  opinion  there  were  farmers  in  the  county 
who  were  doing  more  than  make  a  rent  and  earn  their  living. 
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as  they  combined  a  oertain  amount  otpetite  culture  with  the 
production  of  meat  and  com.  For  the  products  of  this  kind 
of  ciiltiyation  there  was  a  huge  demand,  but  to  do  well  at  it 
resonioe  was  needed.  Mr.  Allsebrook  added  that  bad  fanners 
were '  left  behind '  and  went  under,  bnt  the  active  demand  for 
produce  kept  the  good  men  on  their  legs. 

The  d^ression  in  the  wool  trade  had,  he  said,  led  the 
bimer  into  the  breeding  of  short-woolled  sheep.  Formerly 
the  flocks  were  all  white-faced,  now  they  were  black  or  grey. 
MQk,  however,  brought  in  more  money  than  wool  or  mutton, 
as  it  was  always  wanted  in  the  towns.  Still  most  of  the 
land  did  not  command  a  very  high  rent.  Thus  about  twelve 
miles  from  Nottingham  one  440-acre  farm,  of  which  seventy 
acres  were  grass,  which  was  on  the  landlord's  hands,  had 
recently  been  let  at  IBs.  the  acre. 

These  gentlemen  said  that  in  1901  the  wheat  was 
threshing  badly,  the  oats  were  very  bad,  the  barl^  was  un- 
certain, and  the  beans  were  a  hopeless  crop.  That  of 
Newark  they  considered  the  worst  district,  but  round  Betf ord 
and  in  the  Trent  Valley  generally  there  were  good  grass  and 
fflarshes.  This  was  aJl  strong  land  and  the  centre  of  the 
celery  district ;  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries  being 
also  grown.  At  Storton,  where  the  rents  ran  from  18s.  to 
23s.  an  acre,  the  growers  had  iooe  well  with  fruit,  but  at 
Worksop,  Thomey,  and  Bestwood  the  land  was  sandy  and 
given  up  to  the  production  of  sheep,  turnips,  and  barley,  the 
grass  lands  being  poor.  In  such  districts  the  rents  varied 
horn  i$.  6d.  to  10s.  an  acre.  From  Mansfield  to  Wollaton 
and  around  Hucknall  Torkard  was  much  limestone,  often 
of  a  yellow  colour  and  good  building  quality.  These 
soils  required  high  farming,  but  being  tractable  and  suited 
to  potatoes  and  the  production  of  keep,  were  in  demand. 
The  population  on  the  collieries  caused  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  be  in  request,  if  only  the  farmers  would  set  to  and 
satisfy  the  market.  In  many  places  milk  used  to  be  un- 
attainable, but  now  the  call  for  it  was  being  met.  Owing 
to  these  collieries  the  wages  of  the  labourers  had  risen. 
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Thns  the  Irishmen  received  18i.  a  week,  with  mnttcm  on 
Sundays. 

Mr.  Allsebcook  said  he  had  some  who  stayed  with  him 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  and  were  provided  with  sleeping 
accommodatkm  in  the  buildings  and  a  mess-room.  SoA 
men  could  save  much  money ;  indeed,  one  who  had  been 
so  employed  tot  fifteen  years  talked  of  having  ^600  in  the 
bank.  He,  of  course,  was  a  saving  individual ;  bat  another,  I 
think  in  Mr.  Allsebrook's  employ,  would  diow  him  £30  vi^iich 
he  had  put  by — a  year's  economies — and  depart  to  spend  it 
all  in  a  few  days.  The  rate  of  local  wages,  they  said,  ten 
cowmen,  horsemen,  and  f aremen  ran  from  21«.  to  32a.  a  week, 
out  of  which  they  paid  2s.  a  week  rent  for  cottage  and 
garden.  Skim-milk  was  often  given  to  them  gratis  if  they 
cared  to  take  it  home. 

All  three  of  these  gentlemen  said  that  the  general  ex- 
perience was  that  the  young  men  were  gcHng  away,  and  did 
not  care  to  learn  skilled  agricultural  work.  Mr.  AllsefaEDok 
added  that  the  *  statute '  hired  men  would  not  take  on  for 
milking,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  train  his  ovm  milkers. 
He  was  of  opinion  also  that  the  labour  question  was  man 
formidable  than  the  rent  questi<m.  Mr.  Avis  was  particu- 
larly strong  up<»i  this  point  He  declsred,  and  the  others 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  land  could  not  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages.  The  limit  was  reached;  as  it  was  they 
made  little  or  no  return  from  fanning,  aikd  if  more  wi^ges 
were  demanded  the  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Of  the 
general  independence  of  the  young  labourer  Mr.  Pilkington 
gave  an  amusing  instance*  One  in  his  employ  wore  a  ooBar 
so  high  and  stiff  that  it  interfered  with  his  work.  His 
master  tdLd  him  that  he  nmst  leave  it  off  or  go.  He  replied, 
*  I'll  go.'    And  he  went. 

Mr.  Avis,  who,  in  addition  to  the  management  oi  the 
Sews^  farm  of  1,500  acres  and  other  Corporation  property, 
on  which  the  vrages  sheet  amounted  to  £114  a  week,  carried 
on  a  large  business  in  valuing  and  surveying,  infooned 
me  that  in  Nottinghamshire  the  cottages  were  poor  in  miuiy 
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places.  He  thought  that  landlords  would  have  to  build 
more ;  but  Mr.  Pilkington  pointed  out  that  in  some  villages 
the  cottages  provided  had  been  left  standing  empty.  They 
all  agreed  that  labourers  in  later  life  would  like  to  have  the 
chance  of  taking  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  keep  a  cow 
and  some  other  stock.  Also  they  were  unanimous  in  stating 
that  for  agriculture  pure  and  simple  there  was  no  prospect. 
Those  who  combined  dealing  with  husbandry,  however,  they 
said,  could  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Pilkington  told  me  that  the  difficulty  was  to  let  the 
big  com  farms  of  400  or  500  acres.  These  did  not  pay. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  a  man  who  farmed  about  1,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Forest  district,  employing  a  capital  of 
£14,000,  on  which  he  earned  an  interest  of  no  more  than 
one  per  cent. 

All  of  them  said  that  the  breeding  of  Shire  horses  had 
advantaged  the  county,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
other  great  landlords  had  done  much  good  in  this  matter. 
They  thought  also  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the 
system  of  education,  which,  as  it  is  arranged  at  present,  only 
fitted  the  young  for  urban  hfe  and  occupations. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  firm  of  BradweU  Sb  Son,  auctioneers, 
valuers,  and  land  agents  in  Nottingham,  whom  I  saw,  said 
that  those  fanners  did  best  who  worked  their  holdings  with 
the  help  of  their  families.  The  large  sheep  farmers  in  the 
west  of  the  county  were  not  flourishing.  He  thought  that 
some  of  the  biggest  of  them  would  give  up,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  their  holdings  would  be  relet  in  all  oases. 
Land  vnth  heart  in  it — that  is,  medium  loams  suitable  for 
wheat  and  grazing«-Hatill  sold  fairly  at  from  £90  to  ^£45  the 
acre,  but  the  latter  price  would  be  for  small  holdings  with 
buildings  on  them.  In  the  seventies  this  same  land  would 
have  fetched  £70  the  acre.  On  large  farms  the  fall  in 
rental  values  was  from  20  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.  Thus  he 
mentioned  a  Forest  farm  of  500  or  600  acres  that  used  to 
bring  in  70^.  an  acre,  which  could  be  hired  for  Is.  6d.  an 
acre  or  less.    For  small-holdings,  however,  of  from  fifty  to 
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100  acrefl  of  mixed  land  the  demand  was  greater  than  it  had 
been,  and  the  rents  had  not  varied  appreciably.  There 
were  not  many  f ailnies  among  ftumers,  but  they  lived  from 
hand  to  month.  Few  of  the  old  stamp  of  tenants  were  left 
in  that  conntry.  One  of  these,  a  man  with  a  long  head  and 
a  long  pnrse,  who  farmed  8,000  acres,  had  said  to  him,  '  I 
made  money ;  now  I'm  losing  money,  and  I'm  going  out 
before  I  lose  more.  There  is  no  prospect.'  The  rents  did 
not  recover,  nor  did  they  sink  farther.  In  1900  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  farms,  but  at  a  rather  lower  price.  After 
the  bad  season  of  1901,  which,  he  thought,  would  reduce 
the  capital  of  many  farmers,  he  anticipated  that  thero 
would  be  a  number  of  farms  in  hand,  and  that  the  rents 
would  come  down  another  2#.  or  8s.  per  acre. 

The  young  folk,  Mr.  Turner  said,  left  the  villages.  The 
system  of  education  in  force  turned  them  from  tiieland. 
Although  the  wages  were  much  higher  than  they  had  beea, 
averaging  £1  a  week  and  a  cottage,  they  considered  them- 
selves too  good  for  that  kind  of  work.  Lot  his  opinion  there 
was  small  hope  for  the  future,  and  he  could  see  nothing  that 
was  likely  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

Nottingham  is  a  very  crowded  city  that  on  both  the 
hot  da3rB  when  I  was  there  towards  the  end  of  August  was 
draped  in  an  atmosphere  of  murky  mist  through  which  the 
red  ball  of  the  sun  could  be  seen  shining  as  it  does  in  a 
London  fog  of  the  third  density.  On  one  afternoon,  having 
finished  my  business  for  the  day,  I  went  for  a  walk,  and  not 
knowing  whither  to  turn  my  steps  asked  a  policeman  what 
there  was  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  After  con- 
sideration he  replied  that  most  visitors  thought  the  Oemetei; 
a  very  nice  place.  Upon  my  disclaiming  any  wish  to 
linger  there,  even  temporarily,  he  suggested  the  Arboretom 
as  9b  pis  aMer,  and  thither  I  walked  through  streets  reeking 
with  new  asphalte,  of  which  the  odour,  though  pungentt 
doubtless  is  wholesome. 

The  Arboretum  was  as  are  other  arboreta,  with  an 
added  attraction  in  the  shape  of  ducks  and  sundry  wildfowL 
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What  stmck  me  most  about  the  place,  however,  were  the 
hundreds  of  children  who  had  come  thither  to  play,  nearly 
all  of  whom  looked  very  pale  and  ansBmic  at  the  fag  end 
of  that  hot,  exhausting  summer.  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring their  appearance  with  that  which  is  presented  by  a 
crowd  of  country-bred  youngsters  coming  out  of  school  on  the 
evening  of  an  August  day.  I  wondered  for  the  thousandth 
time  also  what  strange  infatuation  could  induce  their 
parents  in  search  of  a  wage,  which,  however  large  it  soxmds, 
when  the  expenses  are  taken  into  account,  often  enough  is 
more  inadequate  than  that  which  they  can  earn  upon  the 
land,  to  desert  the  sweet  countryside  in  order  to  live  in  such 
a  place  as  this. 

In  the  evening  also  the  streets  of  Nottingham  present 
a  strange  sight.  There  we  saw  young  women,  who  literally 
might  be  r^skoned  by  hundreds^  slowly  promenading  to  and 
fro,  all  of  them  very  smartly  dressed.  They  were  quite  quiet 
in  then:  demeanour,  and  mostly  walked  two  and  two,  appa- 
rently with  the  combined  object  of  taking  the  air  and  show- 
ing ofif  their  finery.  Most  of  them,  it  was  evident,  were  not 
town-bred,  but  had  migrated  to  the  city  to  work  in  the  mills 
and  other  businesses.  Everywhere  throughout  England  I 
have  been  told  that  the  girls  had  left  the  villages.  Here 
we  saw  whither  some  of  them  had  gone,  and  studying 
them  and  their  smart  attire,  the  question  rose  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  the  pervading  love  of  dress  has  not  something 
to  do  with  this  migration,  which  is,  I  believe,  as  unwhole- 
some for  the  individuals  concerned  and  for  the  race,  as  it  is 
uniyeisal. 
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YORKSHIRE 

YoBKSHiRB,  whither  I  travelled  from  Nottingham,  is  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  county  in  England,  its  area 
of  about  3»882,000  acres  being  almost  as  luge  as  that  of 
WiJes.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  124  miles  and  its  great- 
est breadth  about  ninety  miles.    This  enormous  county  is 

I  divided  into  three  Ridings,  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 

West,  which  are  practically  separate  shires,  the  city  of  Tork 

i  being  for  parliamentary  purposes  united  to  the  North  Riding. 

I  On  this  vast  area  the  land  and  the  agricultural  conditions  are 

so  varied  that  it  would  be  too  long  to  attempt  any  praliini- 
nary  summary  of  them.  I  will  therefore  content  myself 
with  describing,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  different  parts 
of  the  shire  in  the  order  in  which  I  visited  them,  trostiiig 

I  that  I  may  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  reader  an  adequate 

!  impression  of  the  general  state  of  the  rural  interests  there, 

although  in  truth  to  do  this  fully  would  require  a  ▼olume. 
When  I  asked  Major  Dent,  of  Rtbston  Hall,  why  it  was 

i  that  things  agricultural  in  Yorkshire  seemed  to  be  on  the 

whole  more  prosperous  than  in  some  other  counties  with 
equal  if  not  greater  advantages,  he  replied  that  I  might 
think  him  prejudiced,  but  in  his  opinion  the  true  underlying 
cause  was  the  superior  quality  of  the  Yorkshire  people.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  argu- 
ment. Certainly  I  observed  that  the  labouring  men— of 
course  I  speak  of  those  of  the  passing  generation,  for  of 
the  young  folk  there  are  the  same  complaints  here  as  in  every 
other  county — seemed  extraordinarily  intelligent  and  hard- 
working, and  well  worth  the  high  wages  they  receive ;  that 
the  farmers  thoroughly  understand  their  business,  and  follow 
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it  with  a  single  mind ;  and  that  the  landlords  for  the  most 
part,  are  intimately  acquainted  with  and  take  ahvely  inteorest 
in  every  detail  of  their  properties. 

Nine  Yorkshiremen  out  ot  ten  appear  to  be  sports- 
men. Some  think  of  horses  and  hunting,  some  of  grouse 
and  shooting,  some  of  racing,  some  of  cricket  and  fishing, 
bat  ahnost  all  of  one  or  more  of  these  delights.  Indeed, 
I  noticed  that  when  two  Yorkshiremen  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  land  meet  together,  it  is  strange  if 
within  five  minutes  their  conversation  has  not  drifted  on 
to  the  subject  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  That  this 
ahotdd  be  so  assists  the  county  in  many  wuys.  Thus 
a  great  number  of  the  farmers  add  to  their  incomes  by 
breeding  and  making  hunters,  which  they  sell  to  dealers 
for  anything  up  to  £250,  to  be  taken  to  Market  Harborough 
and  other  fashionable  sporting  centres,  and  there  disposed 
of  among  the  rich  at  some  still  higher  price.  Indeed,  several 
of  tiiem  told  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  money  that  they 
earn  thus  they  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  make  their 
fanning  pay. 

Anothtf  advantage  is  that  this  universal  love  of  sport 
keeps  many  of  the  squires  on  their  estates,  and  helps  to 
bind  the  farmers  and  the  yeomen  to  the  land.  Perhaps 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  London,  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  tiie  great  county  of  Yorkshire  there  still  live  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  small  or  moderate  property  which 
has  been  held  by  their  forefathers  for  generations.  These 
men  know  every  field  they  own,  and  are  often  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  every  tenant.  Unfortunately,  under 
piessnre  of  the  bad  times,  many  of  them  are  now  being 
bonght  out  by  the  rich  manufacturers  from  the  cities. 

Yorkshire,  peaking  roughly,  is  cut  in  two  by  a  great 
pltin  of  mixed  alluvial  soils  cTtretching  north  and  south 
^ost  from  the  Tees  to  the  Trent.  On  either  side  of  this 
plain  to  the  north-east  and  north-west  of  the  county 
Ub  the  Moors  and  the  Dales ;  to  the  east  and  south  are 
ibe  Wolds  and  Lowlands;  and  to   the  west  and  south- 
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west  stretch  the  rich  mining  and  mannfactnting  districts. 
In  these,  together  wil^  that  of  Middlesbrough  in  North 
Cleveland,  is  f  oond  the  wealth  of  Yorkshire ;  and  it  is 
their  markets  which  give  to  much  of  the  agricnltnie  of 
the  county  such  prosperity  as  it  may  possess. 

My  first  centre  was  York,  and  before  visiting  theee 
various  remoter  districts  I  began  my  investigations  in  the 
fertile  Vale  of  York,  which  has  a  total  area  of  about 
1,000  square  miles,  under  the  kind  and  able  guidance  of 
our  host,  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon.  Very  difEarent  was  the  appear- 
ance of  this  great  plain,  and,  indeed,  of  most  of  the 
Yorkshire  land,  especially  the  Wold,  from  that  which 
was  presented  by  many  counties  in  that  year  of  dread- 
ful drought,  1901.  The  contrast  with  Norfolk,  for  in- 
stance, was  nothing  short  of  pitiful — for  Norfolk.  In  the 
latter  county  the  land  ached  with  thirst :  the  pastures  were 
as  brown  as  the  African  veld  in  mid-winter,  the  bulbs  of 
the  turnips  were  many  of  them  no  bigger  than  apples, 
and  farmers  knew  not  where  to  find  food  to  feed  their  flocks. 
In  Yorkshire,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  ineqxutable  decree 
of  Fate,  nearly  all  the  land  was  green,  witti  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  the  Thirsk  district ;  while  in  some  parts 
of  the  county  the  farmers  told  me  that  the  season  was 
one  of  the  best  they  had  ever  known.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason  during  quite  a  cyde  of  years,  where  England 
is  broadest  the  rainfall  has  been  least.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
attracted  by  the  highlands  of  the  north. 

Driving  north-west  from  York  over  the  great  aUarial 
plain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  Poppleton,  we  came 
to  a  stretch  of  sandy  soil  interspersed  with  patches  of  clay 
too  stiff  to  carry  sheep  in  winter.  On  the  sand  I  saw 
potatoes  growing,  and  on  the  heavier  land  were  some  good 
roots.  This  part  of  the  Ainsty  district  used  to  be  nearly 
all  arable,  but  now  quite  half  of  it  has  gone  down  to  grass. 
The  rent  of  the  farms  here  was  said  to  vary  from  £1  to  30s. 
the  acre.  Leaving  Marston  Moor  and  Wilstrop  Wood,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle,  on  our  left,  we  crossed  the  river 
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Nidd,  aboQt  which  were  many  rough  and  thistly  pastures, 
whereon,  however,  the  grass  was  good,  and  came  to  Kirk 
Hammerton,  a  large,  strag^ing  village  where  the  country 
began  to  improve  in  appearance,  and  so  on  to  Mr.  Machines 
farm  at  Gattal  Grange. 

Mr.  Machin  had  the  local  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  agriculturists  in  Yorkshire.  Certainly  it  was  deserved, 
since  in  all  England  I  saw  no  better  cultivated  land  than  this 
&rm  of  400  acres  and  few  finer  crops.  Mr.  Machin,  who 
added  to  his  resources  by  dealing  largely  in  cattle  on  com- 
mission and  otherwise,  told  us  that  he  considered  the 
agricultural  position  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  to  be  fairly 
prosperous.  By  this  he  meant  that  the  farmers  made 
their  rent  and  a  living.  He  could  not,  however,  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  earned  interest  on  their  capital  in  addition, 
while  none  of  them  were  putting  by  money.  Their  condition 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  *  take/  some  of  them  holding 
their  land  too  dear,  and  not  having  been  met  in  time  by  the 
landlords,  while  they  had  capital  at  command* 

There  was,  he  said,  still  a  keen  competition  for  farms  in 
fair  order,  but  the  class  of  tenants  who  came  forward  were 
not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  and  very  frequently  those 
who  had  least  capital  would  agree  to  give  most  rent.  The 
rents  in  that  district,  he  added,  varied  from  308.  for  the  best 
land  down  to  128.  or  10«.  for  the  clays,  the  drop  from  the 
good  times  being  25  or  30  per  cent.  Selling  values  had, 
however,  sunk  more.  For  labour  they  had  to  compete  with 
a  nursery  garden  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  prosperous-looking 
place  which  we  saw.  The  current  rate  of  wage  was  from 
168.  to  188.  for  daymen,  a  house  and  garden  being  thrown 
in  at  the  lower  figure.  The  horsemen,  who  were  hired 
by  the  year  and  fed  in  the  house,  received  from  j£16  per 
annum  for  lads  up  to  £27  for  men  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  young  men,  he  said,  were  leaving  the  villages, 
though  not  to  the  extent  they  did  in  some  places.  They 
would  take  a  fair  interest  in  their  work,  but  did  not  give  as 
much  time  to  it  or  <  put  the  finish  on  '  that  they  used  to  do 
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in  past  days.  As  regarded  the  fatuie,  he  thought  that  the 
good  land  would  always  be  worked,  but  that  at  present 
prices  agriculture  was  a  '  hand-to-mouth  '  business. 

One  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Machin's  farming  was  his 
custom  of  buying  in  young  Shire  horses  at  three  yeais  old, 
working  them  for  two  years,  and  selling  them  out  at  five 
years  old,  the  pnoe  in  being  from  £46  to  £60,  and  out  from 
£60  to  £80.  Ltideed,  this  profitable  practice,  which  puts 
money  into  the  ftumer's  pocket  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
him  to  work  his  land  at  less  cost,  is  common  in  Yorkshire. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  throughout 
England  the  only  stock  for  which  I  have  found  there  is 
a  really  keen  demand  are  sound  cart  horses  of  good  quality, 
more  especially  if  of  the  Shire  stamp,  the  reason  being 
that,  like  our  country  men  and  women,  these  are  needed  in 
the  towns.  In  cart  horses  alone  the  foreigner  does  not  seem 
able  to  compete  with  us,  at  any  rate  at  present.  Long  may 
this  remain  so.  Meanwhile,  at  prevailing  prices,  the  industry 
will  bear  extension. 

The  next  farmer  whom  I  saw  was  Mr.  G.  B.  Burton,  of 
Green  Hammerton,  who  held  about  800  acres,  of  which  one- 
half  was  grass.  Mr.  Burton,  who,  I  was  told,  was  a  veiy 
fine  rider,  in  addition  to  his  farming,  bought  in,  made,  and 
sold  a  few  hunters,  and  sometimes  a  steeplechaser  or  two 
each  year.  The  young  horses  cost  him  about  £80  apiece  at 
four  years  of  age,  and  when  *  made '  of  course  realised  a 
great  deal  more.  As  he  pointed  out,  howeyer,  there  is  much 
risk  about  the  business,  since  if  one  or  two  go  wrong,  as 
continually  happens  with  horses,  all  the  profit  is  absorbed. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  an  animal  which  had  been 
worth  £120  was  being  used  to  drag  a  reaping  machine, 
having  broken  down  so  completely  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing 
else.  He  was  of  opinion  that  farmers  in  that  district  were 
unprosperouB  and  doiug  no  more  than  '  hanging  together/ 
gentlemen  farmers  with  money  alone  excepted,  although 
rents  were  down  about  30  per  cent.,  and  of  the  land  itself 
he  had  no  complaints  to  make. 
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For  labour  they  were  better  off  in  1901  than  in  1900, 
bnt  he  said  that  when  they  reached  the  age  of  about  eighteen 
yean  nearly  all  the  young  men  went  away.  Those  who 
remained  were  not  such  good  men  as  their  fathers,  and 
took,  he  told  me,  but  little  interest  in  their  work.  Thus  it 
was  difficult  to  find  one  who  could  or  cared  to  make  a  stack, 
whereas  in  the  past  th^  would  almost  fight  for  the  privilege. 
As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  they  would  say,  'We 
don't  want  any  more  farming,'  and  be  off  to  the  railways. 

Farmers  were  being  killed  by  the  prices,  and  unless  these 
improved  Mr.  Burton  could  see  no  hope.  Thus  in  1900  his 
wheat  fetched  27s.  a  quarter,  and  owing  to  the  importation  of 
flour  ground  in  America,  when  he  wanted  '  offal ' — ^that  is, 
hran,  sharps,  &c.,  used  to  feed  pigs — he  had  to  pay  about  as 
much  for  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  little  com  was  now  milled 
in  this  country.  He  said  that  a  good  many  farmers  around 
his  district  would  be  glad  to  throw  up  and  go  to  South  Africa 
if  they  could  find  an  opening  there,  as  the  prioes  beat  them, 
and  they  were  '  sick  of  the  game.'  He  could  not  und^tand 
why  people  applied  fcxr  farms,  as  undoubtedly  they  did,  but 
thought  that  the  capital  brought  into  the  industry  had 
generally  been  made  in  something  else,  and  that  many  took 
holdings,  not  to  make  a  living  out  of  them,  but  in  order  to 
enjoy  hunting  or  shooting.  The  prioes  of  produce  allowed 
no  margin  for  any  loss,  and  in  his  opinion  the  capital  of 
many  farmers  was  dwindling. 

Mr.  Burton  kept  100  breeding  ewes,  of  which  he  had 
sold  the  wool  at  the  miseirable  price  of  8«.  a  stone  net.  He 
had  begim  to  breed  stock  also,  as  he  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  any  good  at  feeding  out  purchased  *  stores.' 
As  to  his  rotation,  he  was  varjdng  the  old  four-course  shift 
with  potatoes  and  clover  seeds,  which  he  allowed  to  stand 
for  two  years. 

Major  Dent,  of  Bibston  Hall,  Hunsingore,  the  owner  of 
some  4,500  acres  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  a  member  of 
the  county  Council  for  the  Biding,  said  he  thought  that 
things  were  better  than  they  had  been  in  1894  and  1896, 
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which  were  their  worst  years.  He  had  plenty  of  applications 
for  good  faims,  although  the  rents  were  down  30  per  oent., 
without  allowing  for  the  capital  outlay  upon  improyemeiits, 
such  as  the  erection  of  covered  yards  &c.  He  thought  that 
in  their  district  hoth  landlord  and  farmer  oould  make  a  living 
and  no  more,  but,  of  course,  burdened  estates  must  be  in 
difficulties.  Until  lately  they  had  not  felt  the  pinch  of 
the  labour  question,  but  now  a  great  number  of  youths  went 
away  to  the  towns  and  the  railway,  and  he  knew  of  hardly 
any  cases  where  they  had  returned ;  a  state  of  afEairB  with 
which  the  women  had  much  to  do.  Still,  he  was  not  afraid 
about  the  matter,  as  latterly  more  young  men  were  taking 
cottages,  and  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  trade  the  exodus 
was  not  so  severe.  All  his  cottages  had  allotments  or 
gardens,  but  many  in  the  district  were  old  and  would  bear 
improvement.  None  were  empty,  although  he  thought 
that  the  labouring  population  was  on  the  decline ;  a  difference 
which  was  accounted  for  by  the  children  being  few^  in 
number. 

Major  Dent  had  a  quantity  of  small-holdings,  varying 
in  size  from  three  to  thirty  acres,  for  the  most  part  grass 
land,  which  he  let  very  readily.  Speaking  from  the  fanner^s 
point  of  view,  these  scarcely  answered,  however,  unless  they 
were  near  a  town  or  had  special  facilities;  but  if  their 
occupiers  did  a  Uttle  jobbing,  or  were  carriers  or  carters, 
it  helped  them  very  much.  On  his  estate  rents  averaged 
2&S.  or  278.  the  acre,  dOs.  being  the  highest  figure.  Li  1875 
the  same  lands  fetched  from  40«.  to  45«.  the  acre. 

Driving  to  Eibston  Hall,  I  noticed  that  the  stacks  upon 
Mr.  Machin's  farm  were  of  sundry  shapes,  but  all  well  built 
and  very  tall.  His  stock  and  crops  were  splendid.  Li  the 
village  of  Walshford  I  stopped  to  look  at  two  cottages 
which  Major  Dent  had  built.  They  contained  sitting*rooin, 
kitchen,  larder  with  cupboards  and  good  stoves,  two  capital 
bedrooms  with  fire-places,  and  one  small  without,  with  a 
set  of  tiled  out-buildings  between  them,  the  whole  being  of  a 
neat  elevation  and  done  in  good  brickwork.     These  excellent 
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dwellings  had  been  put  ap  at  the  very  low  cost  of  aCSSO  for 
the  pair,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  done  had  not  the 
estate  labour  been  made  use  of  to  bnild  them. 

IBibston  Hall,  that  stands  in  a  beautifully  timbered 
park  of  300  acres,  through  which  runs  the  sluggish  river 
Nidd,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  place.  Here  there  was  a 
preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Biohard  L,  and  was  founded  by  a  certain  Bobert, 
Ix>zd  Soos.  The  gardens  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
that  ever  I  saw.  In  the  midst  of  many  specimen  conifers 
stand  two  great  larches,  believed  to  be  among  the  first 
introdxicdd  into  England,  and  near  to  them  a  plane  tree 
^which,  tradition  says,  was  imported  from  the  East  by  the 
Crosaders.  In  the  park  is  the  Templars'  old  jousting  ground 
of  carefnlly  levelled  turf,  which  at  present  measures  about 
330  yards  in  length  by  104  in  breadth,  and  is  bordered 
cm  tlie  north  and  south  by  groves  of  trees.  I  pointed  out 
to  'hlisB  Dent,  who  kindly  showed  me  this  ground,  that  it 
seemed  curious  it  should  have  been  laid  out  in  such  a  fashion 
tfa&t  the  tilting  knights  must  have  had  either  the  morning 
or  tlie  afternoon  sun  in  their  eyes,  which  would  have  given 
one  party  a  very  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  Sub- 
sequently she  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  the 
existing  plantations  were  made  by  her  grandfather,  and  that 
ttnciently  the  jousting  ground  was  nearly  square,  so  that, 
doubtless,  the  combatants  rode  at  each  other  from  north  to 
soatliy  across  the  course  of  the  sun. 

;Near  to  the  tilting  ground  are  large  depressions  that  once 
^^ere  fish-ponds.  I  mention  them  because  here  I  found 
anottier  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  '  lands '  of  which  I 
har^e  spoken.  In  former  days  all  this  part  of  the  park  was 
qnder  the  pbugh,  and  the  lands  run  to  the  edge  of  the 
fisb'ponds  and  reappear  in  continuous  lines  beyond  them. 
Tlieiref ore  they  must  have  existed  before  the  Templars  dug 
their  stew-ponds. 

The  present  Hall  was  built  about  1600,  but  attached 
to  it  is  the  Templars'  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew^  which  was 
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I  believe  reconsecrated  by  the  HoBpitaUers.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  church,  and  still  contaioB  the  matrices  of  two 
brasses  said  to  have  been  those  of  Templars.  One  of  these, 
however,  had,  I  thought,  from  its  shape,  held  the  effigy  of 
a  woman.  If  so  it  wotdd  not  be  wonderful,  as  manied 
brethren  were  admitted  to  the  Order,  although  their  wives 
were  not. 

In  the  park  in  front  of  the  house  we  were  shown  the 
original  Bibston  pippin  tree,  of  which  the  progeny,  now 
alas  I  becoming  very  cankerous  and  difficult  to  grow,  ace 
famous  all  over  the  world.  Its  history,  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
is  that  Sir  Henry  Goodiicke,  a  former  owner  of  Bibston, 
ate  an  apple  at  Bouen  in  the  year  1709,  which  he  thougbt 
so  good  that  he  sent  four  of  the  pips  home  to  England. 
From  one  of  these  pips  sprang  the  original  apple,  the  present 
tree  being  a  sucker  which  grew  from  the  parent  root. 
Though  still  green,  it  was  very  old  and  thin,  and  in  1901 
had  not  borne  a  single  fruit. 

Driving  through  Qreen  Hammerton,  a  quaint  village 
with  a  long  green  lane  bordered  by  houses  and  an  avenue 
of  elms,  we  came  to  Whixley  Grange,  where  is  one  of  the 
three  farms,  900  acres  in  all,  held  by  Mr.  W.  Pexton.  Mr. 
Pexton  said  that  as  a  rule  he  did  not  think  that  faoners 
were  doing  well ;  it  took  them  all  their  time  to  make  a 
living  and  their  rent,  although  the  latter  had  fallen  30  per 
cent.  For  young  men  they  were  badly  off,  as  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  these  went  on  to  the  railway  or  to 
the  towns,  although  a  few  of  the  good  hands  renuunei 
He  considered  that  the  system  of  education  had  something 
to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs.  If  they  left  school  soonet 
the  lads  might  stay  upon  the  land,  but  if  they  did  not  come 
to  it  early  they  were  useless.  Sunday  labour  was  a  difficulty. 
Ordinary  labourers  received  lis.  a  week,  and  hinds— tlut 
is,  foremen  who  take  in  farm  hands  to  board — 189.,  wi&  a 
cow  and  perquisites.  In  addition  to  their  '  meat '  the  yearly 
men  were  paid  £20  a  year,  and  a  plough  lad  from  £li  to 
£16  a  year.    Mr.  Pe^cton  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to 
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foretell  the  end  of  this  labour  question,  but  he  believed  they 
would  be  worse  off  than  they  were  at  that  time. 

He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  money  was  turned  oyer  on  a 
large  holding,  but  that  very  little  of  it '  stuck.'  The  competi- 
tion for  farms  was  more  or  less  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
bet  that  farmers  had  sons  who  knew  and  could  be  put  to  no 
other  trade.  Thus  he  had  three  lads  who  must  each  be 
started  in  a  farm,  and  a  friend  had  seven.  I  asked,  How 
about  capital  ?  To  this  he  replied  that  in  these  days  most 
of  the  capital  that  went  into  farming  came  from  outside 
sources.  For  his  part  he  could  see  nothing  very  hopeful  in 
the  future,  when  the  keen  competition  of  foreign  imports, 
which  were  not  likely  to  decrease,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Yet  he  seemed  to  be  anxious  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  should  be  removed. 

If  this  were  done  it  would,  he  said,  be  a  great  help,  which 
doubtless  is  true  enough  so  far  as  graziers  are  concerned. 
But  how  about  breeders  and  the  risk  of  infection  ?  The 
high  price  of  Irish  store  cattle,  of  which  he  bought  and 
grazed  a  good  number,  often  absorbed,  he  said,  all  the  profit 
on  feeding  them  out.  Potatoes  he  considered  an  uncertain  . 
and  variable  crop,  especially  as  in  that  district  they  could 
not  grow  a  very  heavy  weight  per  acre,  six  or  seven  tons 
being  their  average  return.  Generally  he  followed  a  six- 
oonrse  shift:  turnips,  barley,  seeds  (one  year),  mangold, 
potatoes,  oats  or  wheat.  His  mangolds  were  of  good 
quality,  but  not  of  a  large  sort.  Of  sheep  he  kept  a  thousand 
in  winter,  his  ewe  flock,  which  were  of  the  Cheviot  stamp 
that  he  crossed  with  Oxford  Downs,  numbering  300.  He 
also  bred  Shires,  keeping  mares  and  a  travelling  stallion, 
and  selling  geldings — a  business  which  he  said  did  well. 
I  should  add  that  a  third  of  Mr.  Pexton's  acreage  was 
grass. 

The  next  farmer  whom  I  saw  was  Mr.  J.  Theakton,  of 
Whixley  Moor,  Little  Ousebum,  who  held  500  acres,  of 
which  200  were  grass.  At  his  house,  also,  I  met  Mr.  H. 
Snowies,  of  Hansingore,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  large  dealer 
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and  grazier,  farming  1,300  acres,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
grass,  and  spending  as  much  as  £2,000  a  year  on  his  cake 
bill.  These  gentlemen  said  that  farming  was  not  a  money- 
making  business.  They  were  just '  keeping  the  beans  in  the 
bag '  and  no  more.  Mr.  Enowles  added  ti:iat  men  with  big 
families  got  on,  otherwise  there  was  not  much  in  the  trade. 
They  both  thought,  however,  that  Yorkshire  was  holding  its 
own  as  well  as  most  counties.  For  one  thing,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  being  close  to  markets,  whereas  the  Lincoln 
farmers  were  obliged  to  pay  long  carriage  on  their  produce. 
Moreover,  the  four-course  shift  was  now  often  broken  by 
potatoes,  and  the  farmer  could  sell  his  clover ;  a  thing  for- 
bidden twenty  years  before,  which  was  a  help  to  him. 

The  rents  varied  from  205.  to  26$.  In  the  bad  years 
between  1875  and  1885  these  were  not  reduced.  Then  they 
fell  33  per  cent.,  but  in  the  meantime  many  of  the  sitting 
tenants  were  broken,  vnth  the  result  that  the  country  bad 
to  be  restocked.  Mr.  Enowles,  who  employed  Xrishmen, 
said  that  he  had  sufficient  labour,  more,  indeed,  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  Mr.  Theakton  said  that  at  harvest 
time  more  hands  applied  for  work  than  they  wanted.  Both 
agreed,  however,  that  the  young  men  went  away  to  towns, 
that  very  few  of  them  came  back,  and  that  when  they  did 
they  were  of  no  use.  Mr.  Theakton  thought  that  in  this 
respect  the  position  would  gradually  get  worse,  and  said  that 
although  self-binders  and  other  machinery  overcame  the 
difficulty  of  harvest,  there  was  trouble  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  in  dealing  vrith  potatoes. 

Mr.  Knowles,  who  grazed  500  or  600  cattle,  told  me  that 
strong, '  competent '  American  stores  were  hard  to  come  by. 
The  capital  invested  in  grass  farms  was  from  jSIS  to  iSO 
the  acre,  and  grazing  left  no  profit.  He  had  a  good  many 
thousands  sunk  in  farming  on  which  he  earned  no  interest. 
A  fall  of  another  penny  a  pound  on  meat  would  kill  the 
fatting  industry  ;  and  unless  they  could  buy  stores  at  ^£3  a 
head  less  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  up.  Twenty  years 
before  there  had  been  a  fine  market,  since  then  things  had 
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gone  steadily  worse.  The  land  had  fallen  down  to  grass,  the 
dairy  stock  had  decreased  and  been  replaced  by  grazing 
stock,  with  the  result  that  there  was  less  importation  of  and 
more  demand  for  stores.  These,  however,  were  imported  in 
fewer  numbers,  and  it  was  this  questioli  of  the  supply  of 
stores  which  would  beat  the  graziers,  many  of  whom,  like 
himself,  never  bred  anything.  The  result  was  that,  bad  as 
the  prices  of  produce  might  be,  he  thought  that  there  was 
more  profit  to  be  got  from  the  best  arable  than  from  the 
best  grass  lands.  He  had  large  dealings  with  farmers  and 
knew  their  position,  which  was  that  they  only  tided  over 
from  year  to  year,  while  in  some  cases  their  capital  diminished. 
In  this  month  of  August  1901  there  were,  he  declared,  more 
farms  advertised  in  the  *  Yorkshire  Post '  than  had  been  the 
case  for  years  past. 

The  local  wages,  these  gentlemen  said,  were  16«.  a  week, 
with  free  cottage,  milk,  potatoes,  and  SOs,  a  week  for  a 
month  at  harvest.  More  than  this  the  farmer  could  not 
afford  to  pay,  but  they  thought  that  the  men  ought  to  have 
better  cottages.  For  small-holdings  there  was  little  demand 
in  that  district,  and  those  which  existed  were  too  highly 
rented.  Mr.  Theakton  bred,  bought  in,  worked,  broke,  and 
Bold  Shire  horses,  a  business  which  he  declared  was  in  1901 
as  good  as,  or  better  than  it  had  ever  been.  He  believed  that 
the  weighty  cart-horse  would  always  hold  its  own  in  price. 
He  informed  me  that  their  best  barley  was  as  good  as  any 
produced  in  most  parts  of  Yorkshire,  but  he  added  that  in 
1901  his  crop  of  com  was  the  worst  which  he  had  cut  for 
twenty  years. 

Oft  one  day  of  my  stay  at  York  we  drove  into  the 
North  Biding  to  visit  Mr.  Herbert  Burton,  of  Fall  Gates, 
Newton-on-the-Ouse,  about  ten  miles  away,  and  other 
farmers  in  that  district.  After  leaving  the  city  we  passed 
over  flat  strong-soil  lands,  of  which  about  60  or  70  per 
cent,  were  grass,  having  the  Ouse  on  our  left.  Here  the 
fences  were  low  and  well  kept,  and  there  were  several 
woods  containing  good  oaks.     About  Shipton,  traditionally 
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connected,  I  believe,  with  the  mythical  prophetess  of  that 
name,  a  wide-streeted  village  with  neat  red  cottages,  the 
fields  were  small,  and  on  some  of  them  the  com  crop 
still  stood  in  stocks.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  roads  were 
exceedingly  good,  and  by  them,  at  distances  of  five  yards 
apart,  lay  loads  of  macadam,  and  at  twenty  yards  apart  of 
granite  chips,  to  ensure  their  proper  binding  when  repaired 
in  the  autumn.  After  crossing  the  Ouse  the  land  was 
mostly  good  grass,  that  near  to  the  river  being  the  most 
valuable.  Here  the  scene  was  very  bright  and  pastoral, 
varied  as  it  is  with  wood  and  water.  The  village  of  Linton- 
on-Ouse,  with  its  red  brick  and  slated,  or  tiled  roofed 
cottages  and  its  orchards  of  apple  or  walnut,  presented  a 
particularly  pleasing  and  prosperous  appearance. 

Mr.  Herbert  Burton,  who  farmed  1,000  acres  in  three 
farms  that  lay  together,  and  who  was  bom  on  this  place, 
said  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  stores  cost  £3  less  than  they 
did  at  present  and  beef  sold  for  12«.  a  stone,  anybody  could 
live  at  the  business ;  but  now  if  a  man  was  to  succeed  he 
must  'be  up  early,  use  his  head-piece,  and  keep  looking 
round  him.'  For  his  part,  he  was  '  a  bit  of  a  pusher,'  and 
had  three  sons  who  went  to  work  like  ordinary  labourers, 
by  which  means  he  kept '  the  cart-wheel  running.'  All  of 
them  hunted,  but  they  made  their  hunting  pay;  thus  at 
the  York  Show  he  had  sold  a  young  horse  for  jfilSO  which 
cost  him  £26.  Unless  farmers  went  in  for  something 
special  they  could  not  get  on.  He  believed  that  the  hoik 
of  them  lost  money ;  indeed,  he  knew  of  a  number  who  did 
so  even  on  good  farms,  but  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  give  up.  He  bred  from  fifty  to  seventy  calves  every  year, 
most  of  which  at  two  years  old  were  sold  out  as  stores,  and 
sometimes  fetched  as  much  as  £17  apiece.  Also  he  bred 
a  number  of  colts,  both  hunters  and  cart-horses,  and  reared 
a  few  sheep  from  a  flock  of  100  ewes. 

For  labour  Mr.  Burton  said  he  was  better  off  than  he 
had  been.  Indeed,  that  harvest  many  Lrish  could  not  find 
hirers.    This  difference  was  owing  to  the  self-binder.    It  was 
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not  easy,  however,  to  secnie  young  men,  and  if  one  went 
it  was  hard  to  replace  him.  He  thought  that  within  a 
few  years  there  would  be  a  reaction,  that  the  towns  would 
supply  their  own  labour,  and  that  the  country  would  not  be 
drawn  upon  as  had  been  the  case.  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Burton.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
cities  do  not  and  cannot  breed  their  own  manual  labour,  at 
any  rate  for  more  than  one  generation ;  after  which  the 
prc^;eny  of  town  folk  will  seldom  take  to  hard  physical  work, 
although  they  may  become  clerks,  or  waiters,  or  shopmen, 
or  house-porters,  or  drift  into  the  great  army  of  loafers.  The 
actual  toil  of  the  world,  as  I  believe,  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  done  by  those  bred  upon  the  land. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  he  allowed  his  men  two  cows  each 
and  twenty  hens,  with  free  cottages  and  potatoes,  which 
brought  up  their  wage,  taking  the  year  through,  to  an 
average  value  of  26s.  a  week.  He  supplied  the  cows,  fed 
them,  and  took  the  risk  of  their  going  wrong ;  but  the  calves 
belonged  to  him  and  the  skim-milk  was  used  to  feed  his  animals. 
Living  as  he  did  in  an  'out  place,'  if  he  refused  these 
privilegeB  the  men  would  not  stop.  In  the  matter  of  fowls, 
the  rule  was  that  each  spring  his  labourers  must  not  have 
more  than  twenty  hens.  If  they  got  a  httle  com  out  of 
him  to  feed  them — well,  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  but  he 
did  know  that  anyone  who  wished  to  keep  a  good  man  must 
overlook  such  small  leakages.  A  higher  wage  could  not  be 
paid,  but  a  farmer  must  have  labour.  The  result  of  his 
system  was  that  his  men  had  never  done  working  till  six 
o'clock  at  night.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  said  that 
the  custom  of  his  neighbours  was  to  allow  one  cow  to  a 
man. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burton's  treatment  of  his 
labourers  was  extraordinarily  liberal,  more  so  indeed  than 
many  farmers  would  be  able  to  afford.  In  his  case,  how* 
ever,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  answered.  Gow-keeping, 
he  said,  had  gone  out  a  good  deal  in  that  district  ovnng 
to  the  difSculty  in  finding  men  to  milk.     He  was  of  opinion 
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that  the  present  system  of  education  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  exodus,  which  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on 
such  farms  as  his  men  were  better  off  than  in  the  towDB. 
Under  such  conditions  hard-working,  deserving  people  coold 
get  on.  Thus  three  men,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
whose  grandfather  and  father  had  worked  for  the  family, 
had  taken  a  160-acre  farm  and  were  doing  well.  Cottages, 
he  added,  were  plentiful.  Half  of  Mr.  Burton's  land  was 
pasture,  but  he  also  laid  down  strong  soil  for  three  yean, 
after  which  he  fallowed  it  for  a  year  before  planting  a  white 
crop.  This  land  took  grass  well  if  dressed  with  basic  slag 
and  manure,  and  he  had  put  100  acres  of  it  into  permanent 
pasture. 

The  average  rents  ran  from  QOs.  to  25«.  the  acre.  Foi 
500  acres  of  land  in  his  hire  he  paid  ^£500.  It  used  to  be 
jgeOO,  therefore  there  was  a  fall  of  26  per  cent.  He  had 
100  acres  under  wheat  which  gave  him  an  average  of  three 
and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  100  under  barley  that 
produced  a  malting  sample  of  from  four  to  five  quarters  the 
acre,  and  100  under  roots  that,  so  far  as  turnips  were  con- 
cerned, had  failed  in  1901.  He  told  me  that  if  there  was  a 
farm  to  let  in  that  district  plenty  of  people  would  be  after 
it,  the  most  of  them  farmers'  sons.  A  good  many  farmers 
with  large  families  had  made  money  in  the  past,  and  it  was 
from  these  families  that  the  demand  came.  He  added  that 
'  the  man  who  works  the  farm  with  the  help  of  his  sons  is 
the  man  who  will  get  on.'  All  his  life  he  had  worked  as  he 
was  taught  to  do,  and  he  had  brought  up  his  sons  in  the 
same  way. 

He  had  not  intended  that  they  should  take  to  farming, 
but  he  could  find  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Mr.  Burton 
said  that  few  people  had  been  obliged  to  struggle  hard» 
than  his  wife  and  himself.  Thus  he  had  suffered  a  terrible 
loss  of  calves  from  husk-worm  in  the  throat  and  quarter- 
evil,  and  so  lately  as  the  previous  year  a  hailstorm,  which 
hardly  touched  anybody  else,  had  threshed  his  com  and 
pulped  his  roots,  doing  him  damage  to  the  extent  of  several 
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huDcbred  pounds.  Still  he  had  worked  through  these 
troubles — ^the  reader  may  guess  how  and  why. 

I  walked  over  much  of  Mr.  Burton's  holding,  which  was 
excellently  farmed.  In  one  field  we  saw  about  twenty  of 
his  young  horses  of  various  breeds,  some  of  which  looked 
very  promising.  Here  also  grew  that  ancient  oak  standing 
on  the  crest  of  a  well-defined  '  land/  of  which  I  have  spoken 
and  reproduced  a  photograph  in  my  chapter  upon  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Aldwark 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Kendall,  the  holder  of  a  small  farm  of  150 
acres.  My  visit  to  him  was  quite  by  chance,  as  we  called 
at  his  house  to  ask  our  path  which  we  had  lost  in  a  by-road, 
and  to  take  shelter  from  a  storm  of  rain.  Mr.  Kendall  told 
me  that  he  had  worked  his  own  way  up,  beginning  as  a 
labourer  without  a  penny.  He  said  that  he  had  toiled  hard, 
bat  his  luck  had  been  pretty  good,  and  now  he  had  two  sons 
to  help  him.  Also  he  kept  two  labouring  men.  He  thought 
that  a  good,  managing  farmer  could  push  along  and  that  the 
best  did  pretty  well,  but  that  with  many  of  them  '  it  was  a 
tight  fit.'  His  rent  was  24«.  an  acre,  which  he  considered 
'  plenty  high  enough,'  as  there  were  many  expenses  on  a 
farm,  and  unless  a  man  'puts  it  in  he  cannot  draw  it  out.' 
If  farms  would  not  pay  for  *  doing  well,'  they  would  not  pay 
at  all.  Labour,  Mr.  Kendall  said,  was  better  that  year  than 
in  1900 ;  but  all  the  best  young  fellows  went  when  they  were 
about  twenty,  as  they  disliked  the  hard  work.  He  added, 
'  It's  a  slavish  game :  a  man  really  earns  his  money  by  the 
time  he  gets  it.' 

Mr.  Kendall  had  thirty  acres  of  grass,  all  laid  down  in 
the  five  years  during  which  he  had  held  this  farm.  Also 
there  were  twelve  acres  of  very  good  wheat,  excellent  fields 
of  barley  and  roots  and  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  which  he 
said  paid  as  well  as  anything.  To  these  he  gave  4  or  5  cwt. 
of  kainit  per  acre  to  sweeten  the  soil  after  the  land  had 
been  ridged  up.  A  month  later  a  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  was  applied,  then  6  cwt.  per  acre  of    artificial 
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specially  prepared  for  this  crop,  after  which  the  potatoes 
were  planted.  Mr.  Kendall  bred  all  his  cows,  selling  out 
some  as  down-calvers.  His  cattle  were  of  a  good  class  and 
looked  well,  as  did  his  potatoes  and  roots.  His  yard  was 
fall  of  stacks,  there  was  a  nice  little  orchard,  and  on  the 
stabbles  I  noticed  fowl-houses.  Mr.  Kendall  himself  was  a 
very  intelligent  man  and  evidently  a  hard  worker  who 
thoroughly  deserved  his  success.  His  whole  place  was 
scrupulously  clean  and  well  kept,  perhaps  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  two  nice-looking  and  neatly  attired  daughters. 

The  next  farmers  that  I  visited,  crossing  the  Swale  by  a 
private  bridge  in  order  to  do  so,  were  Mr.  Jacob  Smith  and 
his  son,  of  Humberton,  Helperby,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  York.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  large  agriculturist  of 
many  years'  experience,  said  that  in  this  district  farmers  ooold 
pay  their  rent  and  make  a  living,  but  not  many  were  able  to 
make  an  interest  on  their  capital  as  well.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  medium-sized  farms  of  from  200  to  400  acres, 
but  the  bigger  ones  were  not  so*  easy  to  let.  Mr.  Smith's 
farm  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  largest,  covering,  I  understood, 
740  acres,  of  which  360  were  grass.  The  reason  for  this 
demand  was,  he  said,  that  people  who  had  been  brought  up 
as  farmers  had  nothing  else  to  which  to  turn.  He  thooght 
that  men  who  bred  cattle  did  better  than  those  who  grazed 
them,  and  that  potatoes  were  a  great  help.  The  tenants 
had  full  liberty  to  sell  clover,  or  any  other  produce,  bat  HbB 
manurial  value  thus  lost  must  be  replaced.  Thus  Mr.  SmiH^ 
jun.,  said  that  he  farmed  under  the  Grown  and  was  bound 
to  put  back  artificial  to  the  cash  value  of  the  clover  sold  off. 

He  told  me  that  ten  times  as  much  artificial  manure  was 
now  used  in  that  district  as  had  been  put  upon  the  ground 
fifteen  years  before.  The  capital  employed  v^s  generally 
less  than  £S  the  acre,  nor  did  Mr*  Smith  think  that  it  was  as 
plentiful  as  it  might  be.  He  said  that  the  young  men  went 
and  lads  were  scarce  and  hard  to  come  by,  but  that  for  the  past 
fifty  years  he  could  not  remember  being  better  off  for  labour 
than  they  had  been  that  harvest.    If  rents  had  fallen  30  per 
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cent.,  wages  had  risen  from  ISs.  or  14«.  in  1875  to  IQs,  or 
Vis.  a  week  in  1901.  A  good  many  of  his  men  had  a  cow 
and  rented  an  aore  of  land  for  £2.  He  found  the  cow  and 
they  gave  him  back  the  calf,  but  most  of  them  had  now 
bought  their  cows,  which  they  fed  on  the  acre  of  land  with 
the  calves. 

On  the  whole  he  seemed  to  think  the  position  moderately 
hopeful,  although  in  1901  the  prospect  was  not  good,  but 
he  said  that  they  were  suffering  from  a  want  of  cattle. 
They  could  not  buy  in  their  stores  at  a  price  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  finished  beef.  Their  land  was  feeding 
land,  but  they  caked  the  beasts  out.  Formerly,  Mr.  Smith 
said,  the  cattle  used  to  be  fatted  out  without  cake,  but  now 
they  were  obliged  to  cake  them.  The  only  explanation  was 
that  given  by  the  local  butcher,  who  declared  that  the  grass 
lands  were  not  so  nutritious  as  they  had  been ;  why  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  Certainly,  however,  the  beasts  did  not  feed 
oS  80  quickly  as  of  old.  Under  73*  a  stone,  beef  was  a  bad 
trade  for  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  told  me  that  the  rise  or  fall  of 
li.  a  stone  made  a  difference  of  jfiSOO  a  year  to  his  pocket. 

They  followed  the  four-course  system — turnips,  barley, 
seeds  or  potatoes,  wheat  or  oats.  Of  wheat  he  only  grew 
thirty  acres ;  formerly  it  used  to  be  a  hundred.  The  average 
letom  was  four  quarters  to  the  acre,  of  barley,  which  was  a 
malting  sample,  five  quarters ;  and  of  oats  seven  quarters. 
In  1901  the  com  crop  was  small  in  bulk,  but  the  yield  would 
be  average.  Boots  also  were  a  poor  crop.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  believer  in  basic  slag,  with  which  he  dressed  heavy  land 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  In  his  opinion  this 
manure  should  be  put  on  in  October  or  November,  so  as  to 
get  the  rain  and  snow  upon  it,  and  not  in  the  spring,  as  is  so 
commonly  done.  On  this  fann  we  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  blue-faced,  long-wooUed  Wensleydale  ewes,  which 
Mr.  Smith  beUeved  to  be  the  old  Teeswater  sheep. 

The  selling  value  of  the  land  seemed  to  have  sunk  a  good 
deal  in  that  neighbourhood.  Thus,  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
an  estate  of  2,500  acres  of  splendid  soil  with  a  fine  mansion 
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on  it  that  used  to  be  valued  at  £50  the  acre.  When  it  was 
put  up  recently  only  ae72,000  was  bid,  that  is,  under  £S9  the 
acre.  The  rents  in  the  district  varied,  he  said,  from  20«.  to 
28«.  Mr.  Smith,  jun.,  added  that  the  best  estate  he  knew 
let  at  dO$.  the  acre. 

Travelling  from  York  to  Garforth,  near  Leeds,  in  the 
West  Biding,  we  passed  over  much  of  the  flat  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Yale  of  York.  Some  of  this  soil  was  good  and  some 
seemed  to  be  poor,  producing  gorse  and  thistles,  amongst 
which  homed,  black-faced  Highland  sheep  were  feeding. 
The  fields  were  large,  and  generally  the  country  struck  me 
as  poorer  than  that  which  I  had  seen  during  the  previoaa 
days,  some  of  the  oats  being  much  infested  with  colt's-foot. 
About  nileskelf  was  light  land  with  thistles  and  tussocky 
grass,  some  potatoes  and  indifferent  mangolds.  Timber  wts 
plentiful  here.  At  Church  Fenton,  where  the  land  was  high 
and  undulating,  roots  were  a  weak  and  patchy  crop,  but  I 
saw  some  good  fields  of  potatoes.  Here  the  soil  was  poor  on 
limestone.  Around  Micklefield  lay  wide,  open  land,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  railway  cuttings  that  the  limestone  was  very 
deep. 

At  Lotherton  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Herbert 
Prater,  agent  for  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood and  elsewhere,  the  property  of  the  Gascoigne 
family.  In  driving  to  Lotherton  through  Partington  I  saw 
some  very  good  crops  of  barley  and  roots,  but  the  soil  is 
somewhat  soapy  and,  Mr.  Prater  said,  runs  together  in  wet 
weather  and  forms  a  pan  on  the  hmestone.  The  rent  here 
seemed  to  be  about  £1  an  acre.  Many  potatoes  were  grown, 
Bruce  and  Up-to-date  being  the  favourite  sorts.  Beech  and 
sycamore  were  the  most  frequent  trees.  Passing  over  a 
remnant  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  moorland,  known  as  Hook 
Moor,  where  five  roads  meet,  and  by  Lotherton  Hall,  we 
came  to  the  pretty  and  prosperous-looking  village. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Prater  had  a  very  cheerful  tale  to  tell, 
the  fact  being  that  the  nearness  to  the  great  market  of  Leeds 
makes  land  valuable  and  sought  after.    Thus  the  rents  on 
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these  properties  had  not  appreciably  diminished  since  1876, 
and  there  are  but  few  places  in  England  where  as  much 
can  be  said.  Mr.  Prater  informed  me  that  there  were  any 
amonnt  of  applications  for  farms.  Thns,  for  one  of  277 
acres,  which  used  to  be  let  at  18#.y  he  had  thirty  applicants 
at  jSI.  He  liked  to  find  a  man  with  a  trade,  or  a  dealer  in 
hay  and  straw,  or  cattle,  as  these  people  did  the  best. 

Of  labonr  he  said  that  farmers  were  feeling  this  question 
yeiy  severely,  but  he  had  raised  his  wages,  and  therefore 
did  not  snffer.  Also  just  then  the  coal-pits  were  working 
badly,  which  meant  that  there  were  more  men  available  for 
the  land.  I  have  observed  in  various  districts  that  wherever 
there  are  great  manufactories,  or  much  employment  on  rail- 
ways or  in  mines,  the  rural  labour  conditions  are  apt  to 
change  very  quickly  in  accordance  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
demand  in  these  industries.  It  is  the  far  country  parts  that 
are  being  bled  to  death  of  their  men  and  women,  since  thence 
everyone  departs  and  but  few  return. 

Mr.  Prater  paid  waggoners  £1  a  week  and  gave  them  a 
row  of  potatoes.  On  the  Partington  farms  dairymen  and 
carters  received  21$.  and  labourers  from  2a.  9d.ioSs.ek  day, 
with  good  cottages  at  Is.  6c2.  or  2«.  a  week  rent.  He  thought 
that  farmers  would  be  obliged  to  raise  their  rate  of  wage  if 
they  wanted  to  secure  hands.  There  was  great  trouble  about 
Sunday  milking  which  the  men  would  not  do ;  indeed,  he 
knew  cases  where  the  sons  and  daughters  were  obliged 
to  undertake  the  milking.  I  asked  Mr.  Prater  whether 
milking  machines  would  not  help,  but  he  told  me  that  he 
believed  them  to  be  a  failure,  as  they  made  the  cows 
'  nm  their  milk.'  A  friend  of  his  had  tried  the  machine  and 
gone  back  to  hand  milking. 

Mr.  Prater  informed  me  that  the  young  people  were 
leaving  the  parish,  although  they  had  a  village  Institute  on 
the  most  approved  model,  with  two  billiard  tables,  where 
many  entertainments  were  given,  to  which  people  could 
belong  at  a  subscription  of  is.  a  year.  This  Institute  was 
a  comparative  failure,  and  out  of  1,000  people  only  sixty 
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cared  to  be  members.  He  was  convinced  that  the  education 
which  the  children  received  unfitted  them  for  coontry  and 
domestic  pursuits.  Thus  when  Mrs.  Prater  offered  £1  Is. 
for  a  sewing  prize,  only  two  girls  competed,  and  in  both 
oases  their  work  was  worthless.  Meanwhile,  like  other  big 
cities,  Leeds  was  feeling  the  influx  and  the  difficulty  of 
housing  its  multitudes  although  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  relieve  this  pressure  by  the  building  of  working 
men's  flats. 

Skilled  agricultural  labourers  were  growing  scarcer,  and 
he  thought  that,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  thatchers,  Dutch 
bams  would  become  a  necessity.  On  that  estate  a  number 
of  cottages  had  been  built  at  the  high  average  cost  of 
^£280  each,  although  two  '  couples '  had  been  put  up  at  £310 
the  pair.  These  cottages  were  let  at  8«.  6d,  a  week,  which 
returned  8  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  Mr.  Prater  said  that, 
as  regarded  the  agricultural  outlook  of  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  no  alarmist,  but  he  was  interested  in  Hamp- 
shire also,  and  what  they  were  going  to  do  there  he  did  not 
know.  To  talk  of  Protection  and  bounties  was  useless ;  the 
only  hope  seemed  to  be  to  lay  the  land  down  to  grass  and  to 
save  every  expense  possible,  farming  it  very  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  modem  machinery. 

At  Garforth  I  saw  the  land  of  the  Manor  Farm,  which 
is  part  of  the  Partington  estate,  and  has  been  leased  by 
the  East  and  West  Bidings  Joint  Agricultural  Councfl, 
although  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  authorities  to  show  me  the  place  in  detail. 
The  objects  of  this  farm  are  to  put  the  instruction  given 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College 
into  practice,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  conducting  agri- 
cultural research  by  means  of  experiments.  Of  these  many 
are  carried  on  at  the  Manor  Farm  that  extends  to  295  acreB, 
of  which  150  are  pasture.  Also  it  provides,  at  moderate 
fees,  instruction,  practical  and  theoretical,  for  young  men 
intending  to  become  farmers,  landowners,  agents,  valnara, 
or  teachers  of  agricultural  science.    I  understand  that  the 
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Quinber  of  students  is  increasing,  and  that  generally  the 
enterprise  is  proving  very  nsefol. 

Here  I  came  into  contact  with  miners  for  the  first  time. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  somewhat  pallid-faced  men, 
bent  by  stooping  in  the  tnxmels  and  wearing  heavy  wooden* 
soled  boots.  They  live  very  well  and  often  go  to  and  return 
from  their  work  by  train,  as  we  saw  them  doing.  Mr. 
Plrater  told  me  a  story  of  a  miner's  family  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  who  were  seen,  I  think,  by  himself,  with  three 
joints  of  different  sorts  of  meat  on  the  table  at  one  meal. 
Within  a  fortnight  these  same  people  were  applying  for 
parish  relief  I 

Not  being  at  all  well  at  the  time  I  asked  to  be  directed 
to  the  qnietest  hotel  in  Leeds.  If  that  hostelry  was  the  most 
quiet,  what  the  others  can  be  like  I  know  not.  All  night 
long  trams  ran,  engines  shrieked,  and  carts  rattled  in 
a  fashion  that  made  sleep  almost  impossible.  Never  have 
I  visited  a  city  that  was  noisier,  or  one  more  busy  and 
thriving. 

About  Arthington,  on  the  road  from  Leeds  to  Harrogate, 
in  the  West  Biding,  looking  over  a  valley  which  stretches 
away  for  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Wharfe,  the 
traveller  sees  the  western  moorlands ;  while  to  the  east  of 
him,  still  pierced  by  the  valley,  rise  the  swelling  uplands. 
Here  the  vale  is  rich  and  the  pasture  good,  but  on  the  higher 
ground  Nature  is  at  war  with  man  striving  to  choke  his 
cultivation  vnth  her  ferns  and  grasses.  The  uplands  are 
nearly  all  pasture — indeed,  throughout  this  district  grass 
predominates — and,  as  a  consequence,  the  farming  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  milk. 

On  our  first  expedition  from  the  charming  town  of 
Harrogate,  noted  for  its  healing  waters  and  fine  air,  we 
stopped  to  visit  Mr.  Hutton,  the  bailiff  of  onr  host,  Mr. 
Beckett  Faber,  M.P.  Mr.  Hutton  is  a  man  of  much  experi- 
ence, who  for  many  years  farmed  at  the  upland  village  of 
Stainbam.  He  said  that  in  this  district  the  farming  is  mixed, 
and  the  lapd  w^  going  more  and  more  to  grass,  so  that 
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at  the  present  time  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  it  is  pasture. 
He  estimated  the  rents  at  Stainbum  and  at  Leathley, 
beneath  the  hill,  at  from  80s.  to  405.  per  acre. 

He  considered  the  oondition  of  the  agricultural  interest 
to  be  bad,  and  that  the  labour  was  scarce  and  dear,  althoiigh 
the  wages  for  daymen,  were  18s.  a  week  with  cottage, 
milk,  potatoes,  and  cartage  of  coals.  Some  cottages  in  the 
villages  had  fallen  down  for  want  of  occupants,  and  the 
young  people  were  leaving  for  the  towns.  He  himself  had 
farmed  under  a  very  good  landlord,  who  met  the  times  by 
reducing  his  rent  liberally,  but  as  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
labour  more  than  swallowed  up  the  difference,  he  gained 
nothing  by  this  kindness.  Indeed,  it  was  this  labour  qnes- 
tion  that  caused  him  to  give  up  farming,  which  he  would 
not  have  done  had  he  been  provided  with  a  large  family. 
In  his  opinion  those  did  best  who  worked  their  holdingB  by 
the  aid  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  thus  were  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  hired  men. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fawkes,  whom  we  visited  at  Famley,  in 
Wharfedale,  owns  some  14,000  acres  of  land  in  Yorkshire, 
of  which  he  had  about  700  acres  in  hand.  I  cannot 
do  better,  therefore,  than  give  some  particulars  of  this 
property  as  I  gathered  them  from  what  we  saw,  and  from 
information  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Fawkes.  The 
estate  varies  in  character  from  a  few  farms  of  rich  feed- 
ing land  of  high  rental  value,  say,  perhaps,  up  to  £2  the 
acre,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Wharfe,  to  poor 
lands  bordering  on  the  Moors,  which  are  often  left  down 
to  grass  for  seven  years  and  then  brought  under  the  plough 
again.  The  great  bulk  of  the  property,  however,  is  made 
up  of  small  farms  of  an  average  size  of  120  acres,  bringing 
in  a  rental  of  about  22<.  the  acre. 

The  rent,  by  the  way,  in  this  country  of  small-holdingB 
has  varied  but  little  since  1876 ;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  The  farms — except  a 
few  of  the  largest — ^are  generally  worked  by  the  tenant  with 
the  help  of  his  own  family.    Thus,  unless  the  farmer  has 
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no  family  or  his  children  are  small,  outside  labour  is  seldom 
required.  In  these  cases,  however,  yearly  servants  are  hired 
at  Martinmas  to  '  live  in ' — that  is,  to  board  in  the  house  at 
wages  which  vary  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  youth  or 
man,  and  rise  as  high  as  £26,  in  addition  to  food  and  wash- 
ing. The  principal  industry  of  the  tenants-^most  of  whom, 
with  their  forefathers,  have  lived  on  the  property  for 
generations  —  is  that  of  rearing  home-bred  'whey'  or 
female  calves.  The  bull  calves  are  sold,  and  it  is  customary 
to  keep  the  whey  calves  until  they  have  dropped  their 
second  calf,  when  they  are  sold  as  new  '  calven '  cows  on 
theOtley  market  at  prices  which  average  about  :£15  10«. 
a  head.  Otley,  by  the  way,  possesses  two  excellent  auction 
marts,  with  weekly  sales,  at  which  are  disposed  of  almost 
all  the  stock  reared  in  the  district. 

This  time-honoured  method  of  farming  seems  well  suited 
to  the  locality,  and  new  comers  who  attempt  other  fashions 
Qsnally  fail  or  fall  into  line  with  the  local  custom.  Few 
of  the  tenants  sell  milk,  and  those  who  do  so  find  that 
it  means  rising  at  four  in  the  morning  and  very  often 
a  drive  of  four  miles  to  a  station  in  order  to  despatch  their 
milk  to  Leeds.  During  the  last  six  years  or  so  several  of 
the  farmers  have  purchased  hand  separators,  marketing  the 
butter  and  giving  the  separated  skim  to  the  calves  after  the 
addition  of  oatmeal  or  some  other  food  equivalent.  On  this 
mixture  they  appear  to  thrive. 

Mr.  Fawkes  thought  that  the  prices  of  stock  in  1901 
showed  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  but  that  the  outlook 
for  the  autumn  and  winter  could  not  well  be  worse,  as  it 
was  then  too  late  to  expect  much  feed  for  the  '  back  end ' 
of  the  year.  Speaking  generally,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
farmers  in  the  district  could  not  be  said  to  be  making  more 
than  a  bare  living.  Those  who  had  grown-up  families  to 
assist  them  did  the  best,  but  in  some  cases  the  sons  declined 
to  stop  at  the  low  wage,  or  no  wage,  which  they  received 
from  their  parents,  and  drifted  into  the  towns. 

One  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  this  country  is 
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the  sparseness  of  its  population.  Thexe  are  scarcely  any 
viUages,  and,  as  they  are  not  wanted,  the  cottages  have 
been  pulled  down  and  their  materials  used  for  repaiiB. 
The  population,  indeed,  has  shrunk  to  the  lowest  possible 
Umit,  and  a  further  decrease  must  mean  that  the  farms 
would  become  derelict.  Mr.  Fawkes  is  a  believer  in  small- 
holdings, and  stated  that  if  he  had  to  do  with  large  farms 
and  plough  lands  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen 
to  him.  His  tenants  he  considered  to  be  a  very  hard- 
working set  of  men,  who  labour  early  and  late  to  earn  their 
living. 

In  the  company  of  Mr.  Fawkes  we  visited  a  number  of 
these  tenants.  No.  1  was  a  comparatively  large  farmer  in 
the  Dale  itself.  I  think  he  held  about  400  acres,  some  of 
which  were  good  pastures  bordering  the  river.  He  kept  a 
dairy  of  forty  cows  and  turned  out  about  120  fat  animalB 
per  annum,  which  consumed  some  two  tons  of  cake  a 
week.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  thought  the  farmers 
were  getting  on,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  say;  but  he 
knew  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  that  the  price  of  milk 
and  meal  and  the  cost  of  labour  made  farming  a  very  poor 
business.  He  worked  very  hard,  finishing  his  milking  by 
4.30  in  the  morning,  and  sending  the  milk  off  to  Leeds, 
where  it  fetched  S^d.  the  imperial  gallon,  out  of  which  he 
paid  half  the  cost  of  carriage.  Except  in  special  cases,  he 
only  kept  his  cows  *  once  round,'  and  then  fatted  them  out— 
that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  breed  from  them  a  second  time. 
His  calves  he  sold  at  two  days  old  for  26«.  or  30«.  His 
land  was  nearly  all  grass,  but  in  1901  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  fat  animals,  and  that  even  cake  did  not  bring 
them  along.  EUs  conclusion  was  that '  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  year.' 

No.  2  farmed  fifty  acres,  and  had  no  arsible  land  and 
no  dairy.  He  said  that  farmers  were  doing  badly,  and 
although  6^d.  a  pound  was  a  fair  price  for  beef,  the  beasts 
would  not  fat  out  that  year.  He  complained  much  of  the 
labour,  saying  that  the  young  men  all  left,  but  in  former 
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days  there  were  plenty  of  them.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
plough  land  then,  but  to  him  it  seemed  a  good  thing  that 
this  was  now  laid  down. 

No.  8  rented  169  acres  of  rather  poor  land.  He  bred 
some  calves,  and  sold  them  out  as  down-calvers  at  two 
years  old.  Also  he  '  gisted ' — ^that  is,  took  in  at  a  price 
other  people's  cattle  to  graze  during  the  summer  months. 
This  man  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in  1900,  losing  four 
Irish  bullocks  through  sickness ;  but  of  this  I  imagine  that 
his  landlord  bore  the  brunt. 

No.  4  had  a  strong-soil  hill  farm,  much  of  which  was 
drained  by  pipe.  His  swedes  were  a  very  poor  plant,  and 
the  white  turnips  ahnost  a  total  failure.  As  we  walked 
over  his  holding  we  saw  this  man  getting  in  his  com,  and 
I  observed  that  his  daughter  stood  upon  tiie  stack  helping  to 
lay  the  sheaves,  while  another  child  led  the  waggon.  This 
is  a  sight  that  is  only  to  be  seen  on  small-holdings,  where 
the  people  are  working  for  themselves.   * 

No.  5,  a  Scotchman,  held  110  acres  of  grass  land  in  the 
parish  of  Stainbum.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cottages, 
this  village  has  vanished  ;  indeed,  from  Eamley  to  Pateley 
Bridge,  some  fifteen  miles  away,  there  are,  I  understand,  no 
villages.  He  was  a  cheerful-mannered  man,  but  when  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on  he  answered  that  when 
he  came  from  Scotland  'he  thought  that  he  would  find  a 
fortune,  but  that  he  was  working  now  for  nought.'  He 
said  that  the  farmers  were  all  complaining,  and  that  any- 
body who  had  to  pay  servants  could  not  live.  He  kept 
twenty  cows  and  sent  the  milk  to  Leeds  twice  a  day  from  a 
station  four  miles  distant.  To  do  this  he  and  his  three 
sons  and  a  daughter  must  rise  at  3.45  a.m.  Needless  to  add, 
they  went  to  bed  early. 

Such — for  these  samples  may  suffice?— is  the  lot  of  the 
small-holders  in  this  district;  a  hard  one  it  will  be  seen, 
but  still  they  live. 

Famley  Hall,  Mr.  Fawkes's  seat,  which  stands  in  a  fine 
park  bounded  by  the  Wharfe,  is  a  beautiful  old  Elizabethan 
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bouse.  Here  are  preserved  many  relics  of  the  Civil  War, 
such  as  Cromwell's  hat  that  he  v^ore  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  It  is  made  of  hard  grey  felt,  and  in  shape  and 
size  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  fashionable  headdresses  worn 
by  London  ladies  at  matinees.  Also  I  have  seen  hats  very 
similar  in  appearance  upon  the  heads  of  eahalUro$  in 
Mexico.  The  Protector's  sword  is  here,  too,  a  long 
straight  blade  which  he  carried  at  Marston  Moor,  and 
with  it  the  sword  and  other  articles  connected  with  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

Jn  this  house  also  are  some  almost  priceless  pictures, 
among  them  the  lovely  half-length  of  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Nature  v^th  its  famous  face  of  cherubic  innocence,  and  two 
splendid  Turners,  which,  in  strange  contrast  with  one  that  I 
saw  in  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  are  quite  unfaded. 
Further,  hanging  in  the  drawing-room,  are  a  great  number 
of  water-colours  by  Turner,  who  used  to  stay  much  in  this 
house ;  a  charming  Beynolds,  a  Magdalen  by  Guide,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  I  think  by  Carlo  Dolci,  which  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  colour.  Altogether  few  houses  that 
I  have  visited  contain  so  many  treasures. 

Mr.  Sam  Mills,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Knaresboroagh 
and  District  Agricultural  Association,  said  that  the  holdings 
in  that  neighbourhood  varied  in  size,  and  that  those  of  the 
farmers  who  had  money  were  in  a  comfortable  position,  bat 
he  thought  that  capital  was  decreasing  gradually.  On  the 
whole,  he  could  not  say  that  Yorkshire  farming  was  pro- 
sperous, as  the  foreign  competition  pressed  them  so  hard. 
Many  agriculturists  had  been  going  down  hill  and  losing 
their  principal,  and  others  were  only  just  getting  along. 
Thus  he  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  in  1900,  which  was  a 
better  year  than  1901,  turned  over  £7,000,  and  after  paying 
rent  and  interest  found  that  he  had  8$,  4(2.  for  himself 
Their  prosperity  depended  largely,  however,  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  they  occupied.  Thus,  in  places  like 
Hampsthwaite,  where  the  light-land  rents  were  as  low  as 
Is.  &d.  an  acre,  the  farmers  were  poor,  struggling  people ; 
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and  the  same  might  be  said  of  those  on  the  rocky  moorland 
between  Harrogate  and  Bolton,  where  they  only  existed. 

In  the  vales,  where  the  soil  was  rich,  it  was  different.  In 
short,  on  the  lowlands  they  were  doing,  on  the  uplands  they 
were  starving.  In  many  places,  also,  better  buildings  were 
wanted  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were  bad.  In  some 
tillages,  too,  the  cottages  were  very  inferior,  and  in  others 
many  stood  empty.  Thus  in  Great  Onsebnrn,  which  had 
a  population  of  between  300  and  400,  there  were  twenty- 
four  to  let  six  weeks  before  our  interview,  and  in  other 
places  which  he  mentioned  the  case  was  much  the  same. 

In  certain  districts  the  labour  question  had  become  serious, 
as  the  people  were  leaving  the  land.  The  wages  were  from 
18«.  to  20«.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  bad  weather 
the  labourer  was  paid  nothing.  He  thought  that  a  readjust- 
ment of  this  system  and  the  creation  of  more  small-holdings, 
tc^ether  with  the  building  of  village  Institutes  and  the  pro- 
vision of  sports  and  amusements,  would  help  to  stop  the 
exodus.  Also  he  was  a  beUever  in  co-operation.  As  it  was 
the  low  prices  and  the  lack  of  labour  must  end  in  driving 
land  out  of  cultivation. 

While  staying  with  Mr.  Beckett  Faber  I  attended  a 
luncheon  which  he  gave  to  the  Institute  of  Journalists  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  which  had  been  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
its  owner,  the  Marquess  of  Bipon.  Truly  this  is  a  most 
beautiful  place — ruin  upon  ruin,  each  nobler  and  more  lovely 
than  the  last.  What  could  be  more  majestic  than  the 
Norman  arches  of  the  nave?  What  more  perfect  in  their 
way  than  the  pillared  vaults  of  the  cellarium,  where  our 
meal  was  served  ?  I  think  that  our  forefathers  must  have 
built  beautiful  things  without  knowing  that  they  were 
beautiful,  or  surely  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruins.  Or  it  may  be  that  succeeding  generations;, 
artistic  as  they  were  in  their  own  style,  did  not  appreciate 
the  work  of  those  who  went  before  them.  Otherwise  the 
people  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  would 
scarcely  have  allowed  Fountains  Abbey  to  fall  into  decay. 
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A  noble  feature  of  this  place  are  the  pleasoie  groimds 
roiming  along  the  valley  of  the  Skell  and  up  the  steep  sides 
of  the  ravine,  which  are  clothed  with  evergreens  and 
splendid  specimen  trees.  I  remember  that  the  light  from 
beneath  a  storm  cloud  shining  on  the  tall,  red  stems  of  some 
Scotch  firs  that  stood  on  the  further  side  of  the  ornamental 
water,  produced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  con- 
trasting and  yet  blended  colours  that  ever  I  saw  in  any 
country. 

At  this  luncheon  it  was  my  lot  to  inflict  a  speech  on  Agri- 
culture and  Bural  Depopulation  upon  the  Institute  of  Jour- 
nalists, who,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  seemed  to  be  quite 
interested  in  the  subject.  I  venture  to  reproduce  a  part  of 
it  cut  from  a  newspaper  report,  not  from  any  pride  in  the 
oration,  but  because  in  somewhat  rough-and-ready  language, 
such  as  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  in  an  impromptu  address  of 
the  sort,  it  does  represent  in  few  words  my  personal  views 
upon  the  important  matters  of  Protection,  small-holdings, 
and  the  desirability  of  more  interest  being  taken  by  British 
Governments  in  questions  connected  with  the  land  and  its 
population. 

Also  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  the  appeal 
to  the  Press  which  I  made  at  Fountains  to  assist  my  efforts 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  national  evils  which  must  result 
from  this  rural  depopulation  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked. An  individual — especially  if  he  lacks  official  posi- 
tion— can  do  but  little  in  such  a  matter.  But  the  Press  can 
do  much,  if  it  will.  This  is  no  party  question ;  it  is  one  of 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country ;  and  because  this  is  so  I 
venture  to  ask  the  Press  of  the  country  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
thrust  aside  for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconvenient,  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  perhaps  unpopular. 

Noticing  what  Mr.  Eaber  had  said  about  his  investigationB 
into  tile  depopulation  of  country  districts,  Mr.  Bider  Haggard 
said :  '  I  have  carried  these  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I 
have  seen  onoe  or  twice  that  my  efforts  have  been —no  doubt 
unintentionally -^a  little  misrepresented.    For  instance,  I  observed 
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the  other  day  in  the  papers  that  a  gentleman  well  known  and 
respected  in  this  connty — Mr.  Foljambe — alluding  to  my  work,  said 
—if  he  were  reported  aright — that  the  keynote  of  it  was  Protection. 
Now  myself  I  have  not  pleaded  that  cause  in  my  articles,  though 
I  have  at  different  times  quoted  the  arguments  (rf  people  who  do ; 
ind  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  wash  my  hands  of  Proteo- 
tion.  Whatever  arguments  there  may  be  in  favour  of  it,  and 
tiiey  are  many,  we,  as  men  of  the  world,  have  to  face  facts* 
Believe  me,  Protection  can  only  be  introduced  into  this  country 
after  some  disaster  too  serious  for  us  to  contemplate.  To  talk 
about  Protection  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  by  which  we  are  sur- 
iDonded  is  merely  to  dash  our  heads  against  a  wall.  We  must 
k)ok  to  other  pdliatives.  I  make  these  remarks  because  Mr. 
Foljambe  has  so  evidently  misunderstood  what  I  have  written. 
Farthffl^,  he  observed  tiiat  the  second  main  point  in  my  articles 
was  the  establishment  of  small^holdings,  which,  if  I  remember 
aright,  he  said  amounted  to  nationalisation  of  the  land.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  from  my  own  judgment  and  knowledge  how 
smaU-holdingB  mean  the  nationaUsation  of  the  land.  He  then 
went  on  to  add  that  such  small-holdings  if  established  throughout 
the  country  would  mean  the  rain  of  the  country.  Now  I  have 
never  urged  that  the  whole  of  England  should  be  cut  up  into 
small-holdings.  I  have  urged,  however,  and  do  urge,  the  extension 
of  small-holdings.  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  is  any  salvation 
for  our  present  conditions  we  must  look  more  or  lees  to  small- 
holdings and  small  men,  and  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
arguing  that  all  this  great  reahn  ought  to  be  cut  up  into  little 
tenancies.  The  accurate  and  persistent  thought  of  statesmen  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  matters ;  and  I  say  this,  as  I  am 
certain  of  it — for  in  travelling  the  length  and  breadth  of  most  of 
England  I  have  gained  some  knowledge — ^that  the  small-holding 
—the  establishing  of  the  small  man  upon  his  small  acreage — ^is  one 
of  the  few  possible  remedies  to  which  we  can  look  in  our  present 
state  of  distress.' 

He  was  doing  his  best  to  force  this  view  on  the  country,  but  his 
was  only  one  voice,  and  sometimes,  he  feared,  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  He  was  convinced  that  much  could  be  done  outside 
of  Protection  to  help  to  keep  the  rural  population  on  the  land — 
'and,  mind  you,'  he  added,  'in  that  is  involved  nothing  less  than 
the  future  of  your  country.'  "Fmt  of  all  there  must  be  a  will  to 
do  it ;  they  must  impress  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
doing  it    And  who  was  to  do  this  unless  it  were  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  Ptess?  '  I  appeal  to  you,'  he  said,  'to  bring  it  home  to  the 
Government,  to  foroe  it  into  the  minds  of  our  rulers  that  they 
must  torn  their  attention  for  a  little  to  onr  homeland  and  to  &6 
oonntryside.  It  is  yrell  that  we  should  have  an  Imperial  Empire. 
For  years  I  have  been  an  Imperialist ;  there  are  few  who  know 
more  of  some  parts  of  the  Colonial  Empire  than  I  do ;  yet  with 
that  knowledge,  I  do  say  to  yon  ttiat  what  is  most  eameetly  needed 
in  this  ooontry  now  is  a  Government  which  will  torn  its  intelligenoe 
a  little  to  home  affairs ;  whidi  will  give  to  mral  England,  that 
made  us  in  the  past,  as  much  consideration,  let  us  say,  as  they 
devote  to  the  affairs  of  East  Africa.  At  present  nothing  is  given. 
Agricnlture  is  practically,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  a  dead  letter;  it  is  a 
bore,  a  thing  to  be  throst  aside.  There  is,  it  is  trae,  a  Minister  of 
Agricnlture ;  but  he  is  a  Minister  almost  without  powers.  I  asy 
all  this  should  be  changed ;  it  should  be  reoognised  that^  after  all| 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  England,  that  have  made  Eng- 
land the  proudest  power  in  the  world,  were  reared  in  the  villages; 
it  should  be  recognised  that  slowly  but  certainly  hundreds  of 
those  villages  are  being  depopulated,  as  Bismarck  said,  ''Ued  to 
the  white."  Surely  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  our  Goyem- 
ments  to  see  whether  means  and  measures  cannot  be  found  and 
adopted  to  stay  this  disastrous  exodus,  as  indeed  I  believe  they 
can,  although  I  haive  no  time  to  speak  of  them  now.  To  you 
who  are  representatives  of  the  Press  I  appeal,  each  of  you  aoooid- 
ing  to  what  lies  in  your  power,  to  bring  all  this  home  to  thoee  in 
authority,  sure  that  doing  thus  you  will  be  doing  a  very  good  work 
for  which  posterity  will  be  grateful  to  you.' 

As  the  name  of  Mr.  Foljambe  appears  in  this  report  I 
should  add  that  in  a  letter  published  subsequently  in  the 
*  Yorkshire  Post '  he  wrote: — 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  [i,0.  myself]  absolutely  disclaims  any 
recommendation  of  Protection,  as  it  was  Protection  and  not  small- 
holdings that  I  stated  could  only  be  compatible  with  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  land.  If  the  community  were  to  be  taxed  by  duties  on 
foreign  produce,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  benefit  of  one  claaSi 
the  nation  would,  I  think,  justly  demaod  that  the  artificial  profits 
should  come  into  the  National  Exchequer,  and  not  into  the 
pockets  of  either  tenant  or  landlord.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
had  Mr.  Haggard's  view  so  distinctly  stated.' 

Poubtless  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
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Foljambe'Sy  although  it  seems  to  me  to  leave  oat  the  main 
point,  the  upkeep  of  the  rural  population.  If  Protection 
should  effect  this,  certainly  it  would  not  be  '  for  the  benefit 
of  (me  class/  but  for  that  of  the  entire  nation.  Howeyer  this 
may  be,  although  I  may  quaUfy  my  remarks  quoted  aboye 
by  admitting  it  is  possible  that  taxes  might  be  put  upon 
imported  foodstufb  as  part  of  some  future  and  general 
scheme  of  protective  duties,  I  do  not  beheve  that  this  will 
happen  within  any  time  which  we  need  trouble  to  consider. 
Personally,  in  theory,  I  am  a  believer  in  Protection,  and  I 
thiok  that  great  benefit  would  result  directly  or  indirectly 
to  Britain  at  large  from  the  imposition  of  Ught  duties  on 
f oodstuflEs  grown  abroad. 

Still  here,  as  in  other  matters,  I  try  not  to  allow  personal 
opinions  to  blind  my  judgment,  and,  in  the  present  case,  my 
reason  tells  me,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  question, 
that  human  nature  must  change  very  much  before  town 
populations,  which  in  England  are  in  the  vast  majority,  will 
consent  to  pay  more  for  their  food  in  order  that  land-dwellers 
or  the  Country  may  be  benefited  and  the  stamina  of  future 
generations  increased.  The  hard  struggle  for  existence  which 
prevails  in  cities  does  not,  I  think,  tend  to  foster  such  high 
altruism.  Those  who  have  hungry  children  want  cheap  food, 
and  having  once  been  given  it,  from  whatever  motive,  while 
votes  have  weight  they  will  not  readily  risk  the  boon.  This, 
however,  they  may  be  forced  to  do,  perhaps  not  because 
of  Protection,  but  for  the  benefit  of  American  and  other 
miUionaires,  that  is,  if  the  Trust  system  continues  to  be 
tolerated.  But  of  course  these  views  on  Protection  and  the 
poBsibiUty  or  otherwise  of  its  re-adoption  in  England  may 
be  quite  wrong.  Sometimes  I  think  they  must  be  when  I 
hear  so  many  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge  declare  that  it 
is  close  at  hand,  even  at  our  gates.  It  may  chance,  indeed, 
that  my  conclusions  on  this  matter  are  as  absolutely  er- 
roneous as  were"^  those  of  the  late  Sir  James  Caird  when  he 
prophesied  that  the  change  to  Free  Trade  would  'bear  good 
froits '  to  English  agriculture. 
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At  Fountains  Mr.  O.  H.  Wade,  agent  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bipon,  kindly  showed  me  over  the  premises  of  the  Skelldale 
Co-operative  Dairy  Society,  Limited,  which  had  then  been 
in  existence  for  about  ten  years.  The  capital  of  the  Society 
was  very  small,  and,  so  far  as'  I  can  discover  from  the 
acconnts,  only  about  dC120,  representing  half  a  crown  or  five 
shillings  a  share — I  am  not  sure  which — ^faad  been  paid  np 
at  that  date,  although  I  understood  that  the  market  value  of 
these  partly  paid  shares  was  well  over  par.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations  the  Society  seems  to  have  borrowed 
:£500  from  a  Bank,  all  of  which,  I  gather  from  the  report,  had 
been  repaid  with  the  exception  of  £1  6«.  Id.  However  this 
may  be,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  December  31, 
1900,  was  stated  to  amount  to  £478  16b.  lid.  During  that 
year  223,110  gallons  of  milk  had  been  received  at  the  dairy, 
the  average  price  of  which  paid  to  the  co-operators  was 
6'96({.  per  gallon,  or,  reckoning  in  the  added  bonus  of 
£211  Qs.  lid.  and  the  £60  repaid  to  the  bank,  7*24<i.  a 
gallon.  During  this  same  year  the  total  sales  of  butter, 
cream,  cheese,  new  and  separated  milk,  pigs,  Ac.  amounted 
to  £7,264  16«.  6(2.,  and  the  profit  to  £289  16«.  lid. ;  a  very 
satisfactory  instance,  T  think,  of  the  benefits  of  co-operation. 

In  this  dairy,  to  which  power  is  supplied  by  the  same 
watercourse  that  the  old  monks  used  for  their  mill,  every 
operation  was  carried  on  with  great  care  and  cleanliness. 
The  milk,  which  was  bought  in  at  a  fixed  price  per  gallon, 
after  weighing  was  elevated  into  a  vat  and  pasteurised  with 
steam  at  a  temperature  of  166  degrees.  Next  it  was  refri- 
gerated and  separated,  the  skim  and  cream  being  subse- 
quently refrigerated  for  the  second  time.  Before  churning 
the  cream  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  from  two  to  three  days, 
and  after  that  operation  the  butter  was  worked  up  at  a  great 
circular  table  and  then  stored  in  the  butter-room. 

Mr.  Wade  told  me  that  they  had  a  demand  for  twice  as 
much  as  they  could  supply,  at  very  good  prices,  their  produce 
being  disposed  of  at  a  shop  in  Bipon,  and  at  Wakefield,  Leeds, 
Otley,  and  Enaresborough.     The  cheese,  of  which  only  a 
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small  amount  had  then  been  manufactured,  was  made  from 
whole  milk  and  fetched  a  good  profit.  It  was  of  a  Stilton 
shape  and  Wensleydale  character,  and  sold  for  lOd.  a  ponnd. 
The  milk  was  paid  for  monthly,  then  after  expenses  had 
been  deducted,  the  surplus  earnings  went  in  bonus  and 
dividend,  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  gallons 
sent  by  each  co-operative  shareholder. 

Mr.  Wade  said  that,  deducting  the  moorland,  the  estate 
covered  16,000  acres,  and  the  farms  varied  in  size  from 
600  to  50  acres,  the  majority  being  of  about  300  acres. 
The  smallest  farmers,  he  added,  lived  on  the  moorside. 
The  rents,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  from  15  to  17  per 
cent,  all  round,  were  about  30«.  an  acre  for  the  best  land, 
which  would  be  one*third  arable  to  two-thirds  pasture.  On 
the  middle  land,  of  which  two-thirds  were  grass,  they  were 
about  22s.  an  acre,  and  on  the  hillside  near  the  Moor,  where 
it  was  all  grazing,  about  16s.  an  acre.  There  was  a  keen 
competition  for  farms,  and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  made 
a  hving,  while  even  at  the  prevailing  prices,  some  were 
saving  money,  although  there  were  others  not  so  fortunate. 

Wages  were  high,  but  farmers  who  paid  a  fair  price  could 
get  labour.  In  that  district  some  of  the  young  people  went 
away,  but  not  all  of  them ;  indeed,  the  supply  of  labour  was, 
he  thought,  increasing.  Mr.  Wade  told  me  that  the  land  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Moor,  where  I  think  the  subsoil  is  sand- 
stone, was  devoted  to  the  production  of  store  cattle  and 
sheep.  On  the  rich  bottom-lands  stock  were  fed  off  with 
cake,  and  to  the  east  of  iUpon  there  was  little  dairying,  but 
heifers  were  bred. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wade's  story  of  the  district  is 
on  the  whole  very  pleasant  to  read.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
the  great  estate  of  which  he  spoke  is  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
landlord  as  the  Marquess  of  Bipon  may  account  for  much ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  presence  of  this  very 
successful  co-operative  dairy  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
the  matter.  When,  I  wonder,  vrill  English  farmers  learn 
that  in  these  difficxdt  times  of  hard-earned  and  narrow  profits 
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co-operation  is  almost  necessary  to  snccess  ?  Yet  such  is 
their  obstinate  temper,  in  too  many  instances  at  any  rate, 
that  it  would  seem  they  prefer  the  risk  of  individual  failure 
to  the  prospect  of  a  corporate  success. 

At  Bipon  I  had  a  conference  with  ten  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  district :  Colonel  Kearsley,  Chairman  of  the 
Bipon  Agricultural  Association ;  Mr.  Joseph  SpiUman,  Had- 
dock-stones, Markington,  Chairman  of  the  Skelldale  Dairy 
Co.,  who  farmed  800  acres  in  two  farms ;  Mr.  Joseph  Caw- 
thome,  Plumpton  Studley,  who  farmed  about  680  acres  under 
Lord  Bipon ;  Mr.  John  Spence,  Mayor  of  Bipon,  who 
farmed  700  acres  in  the  parish  of  Hutton  Conyera;  Mr. 
William  B.  Storey,  Secretary  to  the  Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners* 
Association;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Treasurer  of  the  Agricultnial 
Association,  brewer  and  maltster ;  Mr.  W.  Gothorpe,  who 
farmed  460  acres  at  Hutton  Conyers ;  Mr.  John  Barley,  of 
Bainton,  who  fanned  280  acres  and  had  a  yery  large  family; 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Markenfield  Hall,  who  farmed  600  acres ;  and 
Mr.  North,  Secretary  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Spillman  said  that  at  Markington  the  soil  was  gravelly 
and  would  grow  turnips,  two-thirds  of  it  being  grass.  A 
farmer  there  could  make  his  rent  and  a  living  but  not 
much  money.  He  milked  thirty-five  cows,  bred  stock  and 
just  kept  things  going.  Mr.  Cawthome  said  that  at  Plnmp- 
ton  the  soil  was  gravel  vnth  a  limestone  subsoil,  and  subject 
to  drought,  which  was  detrimental  to  grazing,  though  two- 
thirds  of  it  were  in  grass.  Agriculture  there  had  not  been 
prosperous,  nor  was  the  outlook  promising.  There  was  little 
margin  of  profit  between  the  lean  cattle  bought  in  and  the 
beef  sold  out.  Turnips  that  year  were  a  bad  plant  and 
plagued  by  every  pest.  Labour  was  scarce  and  the  boys  all 
went  to  the  towns.  He  could  not  put  his  hand  on  a  boy  in 
Studley  if  he  ^ranted  one.  He  thought  that  if  things  went 
on  as  they  were  many  fanners  would  be  obliged  to  go 
out  of  the  business.  He  bought  in  Irish  cattle  and  fatted 
them  out.  His  sheep  were  Hampshire  I>ovm8  crossed  with 
Leicesters. 
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Mr.  Spence  said  that  at  Hutton  Gonyers  farming  was  not 
so  bad  in  1901  as  it  had  been  in  1900,  nor  did  they  suffer  so 
much  from  a  lack  of  labour  as  they  did  in  many  other 
districts.  It  would  be  better  if  they  had  more  cottages  as 
one  means  of  keeping  the  men,  although  personally  he  could 
not  complain  on  this  score.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
prosperity  of  towns  would  decrease  and  that  people  would 
then  come  back  to  the  land,  as  indeed  they  would  be  obliged 
to  do  if  there  were  a  fit  of  bad  trade.  But  even  if  they  did 
come  back  they  would  be  of  very  little  use.  In  that  district 
labour  was  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Mr.  Oothorpe,  of  Hutton  Gonyers,  said  he  thought  that 
ianning  was  in  a  wretched  state — nearly  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  The  labour  question  was  a  difficult  one ;  but  he  had 
cottages  and  could  always  get  men.  If  these  were  good  they 
would  keep  the  people  on  the  land  to  some  extent,  but  many 
of  them  were  like  hovels.  Cottages  with  land  attached  were 
sought  after  eagerly,  and  his  opinion  was  that  where  labour- 
ing men  showed  ability  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
cow  and  acquire  some  interest  in  the  land  as  an  adjunct 
to  their  work.  Farmers  would  not  complain  provided  they 
could  secure  a  good  man,  even  if  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
a  piece  of  land  to  him.  Here  Mr.  Spence  said  that  he  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  such  a  plan,  as  he  thought  that 
the  labourers  would  want  to  be  off  to  their  own  land  in 
their  master's  time.  Mr.  Gothorpe  replied  that,  speaking 
from  experience,  he  believed  that  the  men  would  learn  to  do 
what  was  right.  He  added  that  more  accommodation  build- 
ings were  wanted,  as  often  the  cattle  were  exposed  to 
tempests  in  the  fields,  and  their  manure  was  washed  away. 
Altogether  he  took  a  very  black  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  John  Barley  said  that  the  general  outlook  was  not 
prosperous.  At  Bainton,  where  the  land  was  half  grass  and 
half  arable,  they  had  only  a  75  per  cent,  crop  that  year.  It 
was  medium  land,  for  the  most  part  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
would  breed  or  feed  out  cattle  and  sheep.     On  the  freestone 
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formation  in  that  district,  which  was  barley  and  sheep  land, 
the  soil  was  kind  and  good.  Farming  was  bad  because  the 
margin  of  possible  profit  was  too  small.  A  father  onght  to 
be  able  to  earn  enough  to  put  each  son  out  when  he  was 
twenty,  but  this  he  found  impossible. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Markenfield  Hall,  said  that  his  fann 
was  rather  too  dearly  rented.  He  had  few  turnips  that  year 
owing  to  the  bad  season — ^not  half  a  crop.  He  used  to  milk 
thirty-five  cows,  but  gave  them  up  owing  to  the  pievalenoe 
of  abortion  and  the  labour  difficulty.  It  was  very  hard  to 
persuade  yearly  men  to  milk.  He  kept  200  ewes — Sootch 
crossed  with  Wensleydale.  His  land  was  on  limestone, 
neither  a  good  loam  nor  a  clay ;  but  Mr.  Foster  told  me  that 
if  you  got  onto  a  plough  of  it  in  a  wet  time  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  get  out  again.  He  thought  that  the  principal 
reason  of  the  competition  for  farms  was  that  '  f ook  were 
very  conmaon,'  and  personally  his  only  hope  for  the  tatoie 
was  that  someone  might  leave  him  money,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  think  probable. 

Here  Mr.  Gothorpe  added  that  many  farmers  were 
under-capitalised.  The  past  good  days  had  supplied  the 
capital  which  was  now  being  used  up,  a  state  of  affairs  that 
must  tell  in  the  future.  Mr.  Cawthome  said  also— and  the 
majority  of  those  present  expressed  agreement  with  his 
remarks — ^that  the  general  run  of  farmers  did  not  make 
1  per  cent,  upon  their  capital.  They  W6i«,  however, '  seiJed' 
to  the  land,  and  would  stick  to  it  so  long  as  they  had  & 
penny  left,  as  their  upbringing  was  against  their  taking  to 
any  other  business. 

These  gentlemen  informed  me  that  the  rents  had  fallen 
from  17  to  20  per  cent,  since  the  good  times,  and  most  of 
them  seemed  to  think  that  the  price  demanded  could  not  be 
grumbled  at.  I  understood  that  Messrs.  Barley,  Gk)thorp6,  and 
Cawthome  paid  about  30s.  an  acre,  but  that  the  heavy  land 
only  conmianded  £1  an  acre.  The  meeting  was  unanimoosly 
of  opinion  that  a  fall  of  another  penny  a  pound  in  the  prioe 
of  beef  would  kill  the  grazing  industry,  also  that  frozen 
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meat  ought  to  be  labelled  as  such.  Farther,  most  of  them 
thought  that  if  boys  did  not  go  early  on  to  the  land  they 
would  not  take  to  it  at  all,  and  were  agreed  that  there  should 
be  some  alteration  in  the  system  of  rural  education. 

Mr.  William  Storey  said  that  his  Hemp  and  Tow 
Spinners'  Association  was  seeking  to  introduce  a  new  feature 
into  agricnlture.  They  were  anxious  to  support  the  growing 
of  hemp  in  England.  At  present  it  was  imported  from 
Bussia  and  Italy,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  all  that  is 
required  should  not  be  produced  at  home,  and  his  Association 
would  be  glad  to  give  the  preference  to  English-grown 
hemp.  When  grain  was  profitable  it  knocked  out  hemp,  but 
now  that  com  was  down  it  should  be  reintroduced,  and  he 
believed  that  its  cultivation  would  pay  farmers.  The  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  the  want  of  suitable  machinery 
for  '  scutching '  the  hemp,  and  technical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  farmers.  Also  there  were  the  questions  of  collection 
and  carriage.  If ,  as  I  understood  him  to  say,  hemp  from 
St  Petersburg  could  be  dehvered  at  Bipon  at  a  transit  rate 
of  289.  a  ton,  whilst  the  carriage  of  that  purchased  at  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  amounted  to  31«.  6d.  a  ton,  the  latter  of  these 
problems  is  indeed  formidable  and  another  striking  instance 
of  the  burden  bound  on  to  the  back  of  English  agriculturists 
by  our  great  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Storey  assured  me  that  English  hemp,  when  grown 
on  fairly  deep  and  fine  soil,  is  excellent  in  quality.  Indeed 
that  year  he  had  seen  samples  of  home-raised  hemp  in  the 
straw  which  measured  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  also 
parcels  of  scutched  English  hemp  which  were  long,  strong, 
and  clean  in  the  fibre,  while  that  imported  from  Bussia  was 
often  very  inferior.  He  was  most  anxious  that  this  question 
should  be  ventilated  and  brought  under  public  notice,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  him  what  assistance  I  can 
towards  this  end.  My  fear  is,  however,  that  the  almost 
prohibitive  rates  of  carriage  from  the  places  where  the  raw 
material  would  be  grown  to  the  manufacturing  centres  where 
it  must  be  worked  up,  might  stifle  the  ixifant  industry. 
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More  and  more  are  we  farmers  obliged  to  depend  upon 
purely  local  demand,  since  at  the  present  prices  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  ns  to  compete  with  foreign  prodnoe, 
carried  at  preferential  rates,  in  markets  lying  more  than  a 
few  miles  away.  Given  an  Agricultural  Post  combined  with 
a  properly  organised  Motor  Service  and  all  this  would  be 
changed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  indeed  that  these 
innovations  would  well-nigh  revolutionise  the  conditions  of 
our  rural  industries. 

Mr.  Cawthome  said  that  the  wages  he  paid  at  Studley 
were  16«.  a  week,  with  cottage  and  garden,  forty  stone  of 
potatoes,  a  pint  of  new  milk  daily,  26s.  over  the  month  of 
harvest,  with  a  pint  of  beer  at  ten,  four,  and  six  o'clock,  and 
bread  and  cheese  at  four  during  that  month.  '  And  that,' 
he  added,  '  don't  satisfy  them.' 

Mr.  Spillman's  rates  seemed  to  be  very  similar.  Mr. 
Foster  paid  16s.  6d.  a  week,  with  cottage,  field  of  potatoes, 
daily  pint  of  new  noilk,  free  wood  and  coal  haulage,  dOs,  a 
week  at  harvest,  and  2&s.  extra,  but  no  hay  money.  Mr. 
Gothorpe  paid  £1  a  week  right  through,  with  double  wage  in 
com  harvest.  Mr.  Barley's  wages  were  much  lower— 15f. 
a  week  and  25s.  a  week  at  harvest.  Mr.  Spence's  averaged 
£1  a  week  with  perquisites.  The  general  custom  in  the  dis- 
trict seemed  to  be  to  hoe  the  turnips  by  piece-work. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  that  I  collected 
from  these  gentlemen  at  Bipon.  Conferences  of  this  nature, 
however,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  since  when  seveial 
people  are  talking  at  once  the  investigator,  who  is  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  must  keep  his  head  very  clear  and  never  soSet 
his  naind  to  wander,  lest  he  should  confuse  the  facts 
presented,  and  possibly  attribute  to  one  gentleman  the  views 
of  another.  If  I  have  committed  this  error  in  any  instance 
1  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven.  As  a  means  of  collecting  agri- 
cultural lore  I  prefer  these  gatherings,  however,  to  a  large 
dinner  party,  when  a  man  bent  upon  such  a  mission  must 
eat,  drink,  argue,  listen,  and  store  hia  memory  all  at  once— 
a  task  which  might  well  puzzle  a  Chief  Justice. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  oan  conclude  my  remarks  upon 
this  district  better  than  by  giving  a  short  summary  of  the 
TOWS  of  the  Bishop  of  Bipon — with  whom  I  had  a  very 
interesting  interview — upon  the  subject  of  the  exodus  from 
the  land  and  kindred  topics.  The  Bishop  was  anxious  that 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  no  claim 
to  be  an  expert  on  such  questions,  but  those  who  know  his 
gieat  ability  and  experience  must  judge  of  this  matter  for 
themselves. 

He  said  that  one  sad  feature  of  the  times  was  the  dis- 
appearsnce  of  landed  proprietors  from  their  homes, 
instaudng  districts  where  no  resident  families  were  left,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  if  the  higher  classes  did  not  go  so 
much  to  the  tovms  those  beneath  them  might  not  be  so 
ready  to  follow  their  example.  As  it  was,  he  could  see 
no  sign  of  the  exodus  ceasing.  He  did  not  consider,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  only  a  question  of  wages,  which  were  good 
in  that  county.  A  desire  for  a  free  life  had  much  to  do 
with  it ;  also  tiie  fact  that  the  countryside  does  not  supply 
sufficient  excitement  and  pleasure  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
present  generation. 

He  thought  that  this  migration  was  nothing  less  than  a 
natiaual  danger,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  happened  in  France  before  the  Bevolution, 
and  in  the  Bomon  Empire  before  its  fall.  He  was  inclined 
to  beheve— although  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  it  could  be 
done,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  grandmotherly  government 
or  anything  which  would  tend  to  destroy  self-reliance — ^that 
the  true  remedial  policy  would  be  to  give  the  people,  or  to 
pat  them  in  the  path  of  obtaining,  some  real  interest  in  the 
land.  Of  all  interests,  he  added,  that  of  personal  possession 
is  obviously  the  greatest.  He  was  of  opinion  that  some 
change  is  coming  over  the  national  character,  that  restless- 
ness of  spirit  VTOS  a  mark  of  the  age,  with  a  certain  tendency 
towards  hysteria,  and  that  as  the  future  of  the  country 
must  depend  upon  national  character,  this  was  a  serious 
symptom.    At  the  same  time  things  sometmies  equalised 
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themBelves  in  quite  unforeseen  and  unexpected  wajB ;  there- 
fore it  was  well  not  to  be  peBdmietic — a  conclasion  with 
which  all  sensible  men  will  agree. 

From  Jlipon  I  travelled  to  Clevdand— the  fertile  Yale  of 
Cleveland  as  it  is  called,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
connty,  where  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Wilson  Horafail, 
of  Potto  Ghrange,  Northallerton.  Mr.  Horsfall  is  a  noted 
breeder  of  Cleveland  bays,  a  race  of  horses  which  claims  some 
mention.  These  Cleveland  bays  are  of  a  stock  so  ancient 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  In  bygone 
generations,  I  am  told,  they  were  largely  used  to  draw  the 
coaches  which  carried  mails  and  passengers  from  one  end  of 
Britain  to  the  other.  For  this  purpose,  indeed,  they  must 
have  been  admirably  suited,  as  they  are  strong,  docile,  and 
sure  footed,  if  not  very  fast,  capable  also  of  bearing  the  strain 
of  hard  and  continuous  work. 

A  typical  Cleveland  bay  is  a  long  horse  standing  otst 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  wliich  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
being  somewhat  slack  in  the  loins.  As  its  name  denotes,  it 
is  invariably  bay  in  colour,  with  black  points.  It  is  very 
kindly-natured  and  easy  to  break,  and  can,  moreover,  adapt 
itself  to  any  sort  of  work.  Thus  on  Mr.  Horsfall's  farm  no 
other  breed  was  used.  His  Clevdands  ploughed,  drew 
carts,  harrowed,  or  did  whatever  else  might  be  reqaired, 
which  duties,  however,  do  not  unfit  them  for  service  as 
carriage  horses.  As  riding  animals  they  are  useless,  being 
too  slow  for  that  purpose,  although  I  think  it  probaUe 
that  when  our  forefathers  went  down  in  full  armour  to 
tournament  or  war,  they  were  not  infrequently  mounted  on 
Cleveland  bays,  perhaps  of  a  heavy  stamp.  It  is  certain 
Chat  nothing  lighter  could  have  carried  them  and  their  iron 
trappings. 

A  few  years  ago  the  breed  sank  to  a  low  ebb,  but  <rf  late 
it  has  been  resuscitated  to  some  extent— largely,  I  under- 
stand, through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon,  who  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  Cleveland  Bay  Stud  Book. 
Now  these  horses  may  sometimes  be  seen  drawing  baroacheB 
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in  London  or  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
existence  of  snch  nsefol  animals,  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
moderate  price,  is  not  more  widely  known.  Several  gentle- 
men in  Yorkshire,  and  one  at  least  ontside  of  it — Mr. 
Stephens  in  Wiltshire — have  taken  np  the  breed  in  earnest, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  increase  their  stnds  and  bring  it 
more  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  Already  it  is  greatly 
appreciated  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies,  especially  in  South 
Africa,  where  it  is  much  used  to  give  substance  to  the  light 
oatiTe  horses. 

Indeed,  the  danger  seems  to  be  lest  all  the  best  of  the 
animals  should  be  lost  to  this  country,  since  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  finest  sires  is  very  keen.  Thus,  when  we 
aoived  at  Mr.  HorsCall's,  he  had  just  sold  several  of  them  to 
go  to  Natal.  Sir  James  Gaird,  whose  valuable  letters  on 
Englishagriculture  contributed  to  the  *  Times'  were  published 
in  book  form  in  1852,  noted  the  same  thing.  In  his 
chapter  on  the  North  Biding  he  says  that  formerly  the  Yale 
of  Cleveland  *  veas  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  horses,  but 
the  htter  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  as  a  distinctive 
breed,  the  faxmers  having  been  tempted  to  part  with  their 
brood  mares  at  high  prices,  and  the  best  stock  having  thus 
in  process  of  time  been  taken  out  of  the  country/ 

The  country  about  Potto  Grange  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  sight  of  the  pale,  gigantic  ball  of  the  autunm  moon 
floating  up  beyond  the  mist  clad  vales  was  one  which  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  at  any  rate  by  myself.  Standing  by  the 
nuned  castie  house  near  to  the  meadow,  i^ere  once  was  the 
now  vanished  market  town  of  Whorlton,  the  view  is  most 
striking.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  great  plain,  rises  the 
peak  of  Boseberry  Topping,  and  not  far  from  it,  a  landmark 
for  miles  around,  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Cook,  who  was  bom  hard  by.  To  the  n<»rth-west  is  a  great 
flat  of  fertileJooking  land,  while  to  the  south  and  east 
stretches  the  long  range  of  the  bold,  round*shouldered 
Cleveland  Hills,  their  faces  scarred  by  the  grey  dump- 
heaps  from  the  abandoned  jet  workings  which,  owing  to  the 
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pressnre  of  foreign  competition  and  the  ohaxige  of  fwhion,  it 
no  longer  pays  to  mine. 

On  these  heaps,  by  the  way,  owing  to  the  minezal  oil 
with  which  they  are  saturated,  nothing  will  grow ;  so  there 
they  remain,  and  must  remain,  ashen  and  unsightly  blots 
amid  the  green  of  the  mountain  side. 

Mr.  Wilson  Horsfall,  who  owns  land  in  three  districts  in 
Yorkshire,  devoted  his  farm  at  Potto  to  the  breeding  of 
the  Cleveland  bays  that  I  have  described.  Also  he  nused 
pedigree  Shorthorn  cattle,  of  which  he  had  a  choice  hord, 
among  them  a  bull  of  high  degree  that  enjoyed  the  pioad 
distinction  of  having  actually  killed  a  man.  He  said  that 
sixteen  years  before,  when  first  he  was  agriculturally  ac- 
quainted with  Cleveland,  things  were  much  better  than  in 
1901.  Up  to  then  the  tenant  farmers  were  doing  well,  and 
most  of  them  had  servants  and,  perhaps,  a  governess  in  the 
house.  Since  those  days,  however,  instead  of  receiving  lessons 
from  the  governess  the  girls  had  been  obliged  to  learn  how 
to  wash  and  the  boys  to  go  upon  the  land,  there  to  take  the 
places  of  the  labourers  whom  their  fathers  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay.  The  difference  was  that  then  the  sons  could 
be  put  out  upon  farms  of  their  own ;  now  they  must  stop  at 
home,  as  if  they  went  away  and  deprived  the  parents  of  their 
services  the  household  would  be  brought  to  difficulty  and 
distress.  As  it  was,  even  with  the  aid  of  their  families, 
the  small  farmers  were  living  but  little  better  than  agricul- 
tural labourers. 

The  labour,  he  said,  was  90  per  cent,  dearer  than  it 
had  been,  and  although  the  men  were  so  expensive  and 
independent  it  took  three  of  them  to  accomplish  the  woifc 
that  used  to  be  done  by  two.  In  short,  what  the  farmer 
and  landlord  had  lost  the  labourer  had  gained.  It  was  his 
day.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  young  man  in  that 
district  who  could  thatch  or  lay  a  fence,  as  all  the  sharpest 
and  best  went  away,  and  the  remainder  did  not  care  to 
become  skilled  workmen.  This,  Mr.  Horsfall  thought,  was 
largely  the  fruit  of  education.    In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a 
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good  thing  if  more  freedom  were  given  to  boys  in  niral 
Bchools  during  the  smnmer  months,  at  which  time  he  would 
like  to  see  them  apprenticed  to  the  farmers.  This  system,  he 
remarked,  was  more  or  less  carried  out  in  the  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories,  with  the  result  that  a  good  many 
of  the  boys  educated  in  those  institutions  stayed  upon  the 
land.  Doubtless,  he  added,  it  was  true  that  the  country 
bred  the  race  and  the  towns  destroyed  the  race.  They 
were  told  that  they  should  farm  with  more  science.  Well, 
it  was  very  easy  to  talk  about  science  in  agriculture,  but 
practice  and  science  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Without  prac- 
tice science  was  useless.  Mr.  Horsfall  informed  me  that 
all  the  beet  of  the  Gleyeland  bays  went  abroad,  as  was  the 
case  with  so  much  of  the  finest  British  stock,  so  that  soon 
it  might  happen  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  foreign 
countries  to  buy  their  mares  and  sires. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  joumeyings  throughout  Eng- 
land, nothing  has  struck  me  more  than  the  great  power  for 
good  or  evil  that  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  a  power  which  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
matters  spiritual.  Beaders  of  this  book  may  remember  the 
good  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Money- 
Kyrle  and  Eyre.  Here,  far  away  in  Northern  Yorkshire,  I 
found  a  very  similar  instance  of  clerical  energy.  The 
Bev.  J.  L.  Kyle,  the  Bector  of  Carlton-in-Cleveland  and 
Faceby,  ^ii^ch  lie  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Potto, 
is  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist  and  one  who,  by  that  best  of 
all  methods,  example,  has  set  himself  to  show  his  parish* 
ioners — of  whom  the  bulk  are  small-holders — ^the  way  to 
make  the  most  of  their  land. 

Mr.  Kyle  asked  me  if  I  could  see  any  harm  in  the 
fact  of  a  clergyman  spending  his  spare  time  in  farming. 
I  answered  that  I  wished  none  of  them  did  less  whole- 
some things.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Eyle,  it  is,  moreover, 
clear  that  agriculture  does  not  exhaust  his  enterprise, 
seeing  that  he  has  entirely  rebuilt  his  parish  church,  with 
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the  result  tbat»  although  it  is  small,  I  know  of  do  ofhi&c 
new  ehuch  which  gmpaooeo  it  in  ezoeUence  of  design  or 
wozknumship.  8till»  the  dergyman  who  farms  must  expect 
cntusism»  although  the  general  judgment  of  the  conuaQnity 
18  perhaps  sommed  up  in  the  words  with  which  one  of 
Mr.  Kyle's  parishionecB  ooncladed  an  argument  on  the 
matter:  'Well*  I  say  he  is  a  nsefol  sort  of  man,  cor 
parson — ^if  you  have  aoght  to  seU  he'll  bny  it  I ' 

In  Mr.  Kyle's  opinion  the  Bmall-holders  in  his  parish 
and  district  were  doing  well,  there  being  a  ready  and  e^ea 
an  eager  market  in  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  for  all 
that  they  conld  produce.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
some  (tf  them  had  been  aUe  to  repay  borrowed  money  and 
by  the  numerous  i^^^plications  to  take  at  a  high  rent  any 
tenancy  that  fell  vacant.  Thus  one  widow  hired  dghteen 
acres  at  £64  a  year,  which  was  mora  than  she  could 
manage.  In  order  to  assist  this  person  Mr.  Kyle  bad  taken 
some  of  the  land  off  her  hands  at  £8  5<.  the  acre.  For 
another  holding  of  nine  acres  £30  was  paid ;  this,  however, 
was  all  grass.  A  third  tenancy  bad  become  vacant  through 
death.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  it,  and  Mr.  Kyle 
said  that  he  could  name  several  men  who  would  be  glad  to 
take  it  at  an  advanced  rent. 

With  the  large  farms  the  case  was  strangely  difiFeient. 
Thus  we  were  shown  one  of  340  acres  of  a  similar 
quality  of  land  to  that  of  the  small-holdings,  which  had  just 
been  let  at  2&$.  the  acre,  although  the  grass  park  was  said  to 
be  the  best  pasture  in  the  district.  If  this  farm  were  cut  up 
into  fifty-acre  lots  it  would,  I  was  informed,  easily  fetch 
45««  tbe  acre.  But  here  came  the  difficulty :  the  buildings 
on  it  cost  not  long  ago  between  four  and  five  thousand 
ponnds,  and  if  it  were  divided  these  would  be  useless. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  will  be  done  some  day,  since  in  all 
these  districts  I  found,  wherever  it  was  at  aU  possible,  that 
the  general  t^idency  seemed  to  be  to  take  land  in  lots 
sufficiently  small  to  enable  a  man  to  work  his  holding  with 
his  family  without  the  aid  of  outride  labour.     This  naeans 
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ihat  in  many  places  the  labour  question  is  killii^  out  the 
Ittge  fanners. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Kyle's  observations  was  that  these 
amaU^hoidings  ke^  the  people  on  the  land  and  create  a 
sturdy  and  hard-working  cla^s  who  do  not  drink,  aad  who 
do  piddooe  large  families,  which  are  an  assistance  to  them 
in  their  daily  tasks.  As  a  result  the  census  shows  that 
the  population  of  this  villsge  has  not  decreased.  Some 
of  these  fiumerB  in  Carlton,  among  them  Mr.  Kyle  himself, 
sent  in  their  milk  to  Stockton,  while  others  made  butter, 
whieh  commanded  a  very  good  price>  and  fed  calves  on  the 
akim. 

Of  oooise,  as  X  have  said,  it  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  escellent  markets  that  makes  small-holdings  more 
profitable  here  than  they  can  be  in  many  other  places. 
Indeed,  titie  remark  holds  good  of  the  entire  district  of 
Cleveland,  of  which  the  produce  is  consumed  in  the  great 
manufacturing  cities.  By  wi^  of  compensation  to  this  ad* 
vantage,  however,  the  presence  of  these  cities  and  their 
incessant  demand  for  young  and  healthy  men  to.  work  in 
the  mines  and  factories,  causes  the  labour  question  to  be  as 
piessmg  here  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Yorkshire.  Indeed,  on 
some  farms  labourers  can  scarcely  be  obtained  except  at 
prices  which  may  be  called  prohibitive. 

Mr.  William  Bacraclongh,  who  had  been  forty  years 
schoolmaster  at  Swainby,  told  me  that  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  young  people  went  away.  Some,  however,  stayed, 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  most  of  these  were  the 
sons  of  small-holdem,  of  whom  there  were  a  good  many 
in  Swainby  and  Scqgdalc  Mr.  Skilbeck,  whom  I  saw  at 
the  same  time,  and  who  for  forty  years  had  occupied  a  farm 
(rf  nearly  200  acres  in  the  Whojrlton  district— I  think  it 
lay  in  Potto  jlself-^-confirmed  this  view.  He  declared  that 
amaU-hoUings  would  keep  the  people,  but  if  th^  had  no 
interest  in  the  land  they  went.  He  said  that  very  few  of 
tha  young  men  took  any  pride  in  their  work;  still  of 
labourers  there  were  enough  if  they  were  fairly  used  and 
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paid»  although  it  was  difficult  to  find  extra  hands.  The 
wages  were  ahout  Us.  a  week  with,  or  20«.  to  25$.  with- 
out meat. 

In  the  old  days  farmers  had  been  prosperous,  and  most 
of  the  Dale  was  like  a  garden ;  but  now  all  this  was  changed. 
Still  they  could  make  a  fair  living,  but  very  few  wero  laying 
by  money.  Much  land  had  gone  out  of  com  and  into  grass ; 
thus,  he  used  to  grow  forty  acres  of  wheat,  but  in  1901, 
he  grew  only  ten.  Formerly  the  women  would  come  out  to 
work  for  ninepence  or  a  shilling  a  day,  but  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  get  them  'for  love  or  money  ' ;  indeed  Mr.  Bana- 
clough  said  that  he  had  not  seen  a  woman  working  in  the 
Dale  for  twenty  years.  Both  of  them  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  land  and  the  lad  if  the  present  system  of 
education  were  varied  in  some  fashion  which  would  give 
youths  a  chance  of  becoming  attached  to  the  soil.  Mir. 
Skilbeck's  rent,  which  used  to  be  86«.,  had,  I  beiieYe, 
fallen  to  26f .  the  acre ;  but  the  average  for  the  Cleveland 
district  he  put  at  iSl,  the  prices  ranging  from  £2  an  acre 
for  the  best  land  down  to  lOt.  an  acre,  with  moor-rights 
thrown  in,  at  places  Uke  Bilsdale.  Mr.  Skilbeck  grew 
potatoes  and  roots,  bought  in  and  bred  a  few  sheep,  which 
were  Scotch  crossed  with  Leicester  tups,  and  fed  out  all 
his  beasts,  some  on  grass  and  some  during  the  winter  in 
yards.  I  understood  that  he  worked  his  farm  vcrith  no  help 
beyond  that  of  his  own  family. 

Walking  over  Mr.  Horsf ali's  land,  in  addition  to  the 
Cleveland  Bay  stud,  to  which  it  is  chiefly  devoted,  I  saw 
some  splendid  pedigree  8horth(»ns.  From  these  a  certain 
amount  of  butter  was  made  and  sold  at  Stockton,  the  male 
calves,  which  were  reared  on  the  skim,  going  out  at  two 
years  as  '  stirks,'  that  is,  steers,  to  be  fatted  in  the  south. 
The  heifers  were  kept  and  bred  from  until  they  were  four 
or  five,  at  which  age  tfaey  were  sold  to  dairpnen,  who 
milked  them  and  either  bred  fromt  them  again  or  mariwted 
them  as  mature  cows  for  fattening.  Shorthorns,  by  the 
way,  are  the  stock  of  this  district. 
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Mr.  Hc»r8fall  explained  to  me  that  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  to  bare-fallow  the  land  every  fourth  year,  but  that 
now  much  of  it  was  laid  away  to  grass  instead.  Here  I 
sawy  for  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time,  land  being 
brought  into  grass  in  a  fashion  that  is  no  longer  practised, 
<lioiigh  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  that  it 
was  common  in  his  youth.  On  the  face  of  the  field  to  be 
treated,  after  it  has  been  cleaned,  sods  of  good  old  turf  are 
set  in  the  soil  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  and  left  till  they 
nm  together,  and  thus  form  a  permanent  pasture  of  grasses 
that  are  natural  to  the  neighbourhood.  This  plan  has 
advantages,  especially  in  a  wet  climate ;  but  of  course  a  sharp 
drought  is  apt  to  kill  the  new-laid  sods ;  also  rooks  are 
great  enemies  to  them,  as  they  turn  them  over  in  search  of 
worms.  Mr.  Horsfall  showed  us  a  farm  of  sixty-eight  acres 
which  he  had  let  to  a  small-holder — I  think  his  own  bailiff— 
for  £10  a  year.  He  said  that  this  man  would  make  a  living 
oat  of  it,  running  it  with  his  own  labour,  whereas  to  himself 
it  would  have  meant  a  loss  or  jSIOO  a  year.  Here  the  second 
crops  on  the  clover  leys  were  very  good,  as  were  the  oats,  and 
there  was  an  excellent  plant  of  seeds. 

Mr.  Dobson,  of  Dromanby  House,  Northallerton,  a  land- 
owner and  &Krmer,  told  me  that  the  men  who  were  farming 
well  and  who  held  about  200  acres  still  had  money  to 
invest ;  but  these  all  helped  their  business  by  dealing,  or 
letting  out  traction  engines,  or  other  expedients.  Small- 
holders, however,  were  crippled  by  the  high  rents :  if  a  man 
paid  £S6  for  nine  acres  of  land  it  did  not  leave  him  much 
for  himself.  Indeed,  what  he  saved  by  doing  his  own 
labour  was  absorbed  in  this  fashion.  Most  of  the  farms  in 
his  district  were  half  arable  and  half  pasture,  and  took  iSlO 
an  acre  capital.  Labourers  could  be  found  by  paying  them, 
really  good  men  commanding  £26  a  year,  with  lodging  and 
all  food  foimdy  but  girls  could  not  be  found. 

As  an  instance  of  the  decrelBise  of  prosperity  among 
fiurmers  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Dobson  said  that  in 
the  sixties  when  men  wanted  money  on  loan  they  went  for 
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it  to  the  Biladale  totk,  but  now  ha  did  not  believe  that  £6 
could  be  borrowed  in  the  Yele.  The  soil  in  his  neighbour* 
hood  was  a  medium  clay,  and  gave  an  average  retsm  of 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  and  sixty  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Pmiiig 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  had  laid  down  nearly  two^thirds  of 
his  land  to  grass.  He  reared  thoroughbreds  for  xaoing,  which 
were  sold  at  the  Donoaster  sale,  one  of  his  young  things 
having  fetched  as  much  as  £3i,QO0 ;  also  he  bred  pedigiae 
ShorOioms,  but  for  these  there  was  no  longer  a  foreign  demand, 
the  ports  in  Argentina,  which  was  their  best  market,  bei»g 
closed  against  imported  stook.  All  his  male  calves  were  sold 
as  bulls  at  an  average  price  of  £25,  which  was  a  better 
business  than  keeping  them  for  buUocks.  He  also  bred 
Wensleydale  sheep  which,  he  satd,  had  a  long  wool  with  a 
finer  staple  than  the  Leicester,  and  did  well  on  strong 
grass  land.  They  went  into  Scotland  to  be  crossed  with 
the  moorland  ewes.  He  thought  that  the  most  sucoBesfal 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  the  smaU-^bolders,  who 
did  well.  Cleveland,  he  added,  had  always  been  a  countey 
of  small-holders,  which  was  a  reason  wby  the  labour  ques- 
tion was  not  acute.  Labourers,  he  stated,  could  alwajfs 
be  hired  by  those  who  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Emerson,  of  Deighton,  where  he  is  the 
principal  landowner,  told  me  that  he  thought  faipiers  in  his 
neighbourhood  were  doing  better  than  they  were.  Bente, 
however,  had  come  down  60  per  cent.,  and  {ee-«imple  valstf 
in  proportion,  although  land  was  easier  to  sell  than  it  had 
been.  The  average  rent  of  heavy  agricultural  land  Hbete  was 
about  12s.  6d.  an  acre,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  had  beoi 
laid  down  to  grass  and  some  veas  given  up  to  rabfaiti. 
There  were  applicants  for  farms,  but  as  a  rule  they  had 
not  enough  capital,  and,  generally  speaking.  tlb»  clasa  <i 
tenant  procurable  was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  A 
good  many  of  the  old  squires,  in  the  distriet  had  vaicuBhed, 
having  been  bought  out  by  men  who  had  made  mon#y  in 
commerce.  Labour  was  hard  to  find  and,  except'  in  the  caee 
of  the  older  men,  not  good  when  it  was  found.    Of  oottof[ee 
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they  had  u  many  aa  tibey  could  let,  for  the  youBg  people 
went  away  and  the  raral  population  was  shrinking.  He 
could  not  say  that  he  saw  an3rthing  bright  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  fature. 

Mr.  John  Bobb,  whom  I  saw  on  his  farm,  which  lies 
aboat  ten  miles  from  Northallerton  and  lour  from  Thirsk, 
at  Skipton-Km-Bwale,  had  in  hand  no  leas  than  1,200  acres, 
of  which,  I  understood,  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  his  own 
property.  Of  this  land  two-thirds  were  arable  and  one- 
third  paetnre.  His  shift  was  roots,  of  which  he  grew  100 
aeces—barley  (with  seeds),  com,  and  roots  again.  He  bred 
no  cattle,  hot  bought  in  about  120  Irish  beasts  and  Bhorthom 
stiria  out  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  in  spring  and 
at  the  back  end  of  the  year,  and  fed  them  out  in  the  stalls. 
Of  ewes  he  kept  210 — ^Wensleydales  crossed  with  Oxford 
Downs.  The  rent  in  his  neighbourhood  he  put  at  27s.  6d. 
an  acre  foor  the  beet  lands,  down  to  12$.  for  the  very  light 
lands.  The  district  on  the  whole  he  considered  a  good  one, 
some  of  the  grassing  land  by  the  river  being  excellent. 

Mr.  Bobb  said  that  the  quality  of  the  labour  was  falling 
oC  The  young  people  went  away,  but  he  thought  that  in 
this  matter  there  would  be  a  reaction.  Small-holders  with 
hnulies  were  doii^  better  than  anybody  else,  as  they  ran 
the  land  with  their  own  labour,  and  it  might  come  to 
&nning  in  that  neighbourhood  being  carried  on  by  this 
class.  He  paid  his  shepherds  18«.,  and  his  ordinary  hands 
16s.,  with  cottage,  garden,  manure,  milk  if  he  had  it  to  sparer 
and  some  land.  They  wanted  a  rise  of  Is.  a  week,  but  he 
did  not  oonsidsr  that  the  land  could  bear  a  heavier  wage. 
There  wae  a  demand  for  farms ;  tiius  he  could  let  his,  but  if 
he  did  so  the  land,  would  go  back.  Many  of  the  new  tenants 
economised  to  the  detriment  of  the  soil ;  some  of  them  did 
not  even  plough  thetr  land,  they  '  dragged '  it.  He  thought 
&at  owing  *  to  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  low  prices  the 
position  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be.  Farms  had 
fallen  in  rent  and  tbe  industry  ss  a  whole  was  going  down- 
hill, feeding  stuib  and  stores  were  dear,  while  the  price  of 
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produce  was  cheap.    The  view  that  he  took  of  the  fatnte 
was  gloomy. 

Driving  to  Colonel  I'Anson's,  of  Howe  Hall,  Think, 
we  paBsed  the  village  of  Carlton  Miniott,  in  the  Vale  of 
Mowbray.  Here  I  was  informed  in  September  that  there  had 
been  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  the  month  of  May,  yet  wheat 
was  a  good  crop,  and  the  mangolds,  that  dronght-zesistmg 
root,  of  which  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  England, 
the  acreage  is  increasing  year  by  year,  were  also  good.  Oats 
were  fair,  and  I  saw  a  considerable  breadth  of  potatoes, 
mostly  of  the  Button's  Abundance  variety.  The  cottages  in 
this  district  seemed  to  be  good  and  sufficient.  Not  far  from 
8kipton-on-Bwale  we  passed  from  light  potato  land  to  strong 
soil,  of  which  about  two-thirds  seemed  to  be  arable  to  one- 
third  pasture.  The  rent  of  this  land,  I  understood,  averaged 
about  £1  the  acre.  Here,  also,  I  saw  a  field  which  had  been 
cut  up  into  allotments ;  now  these  were  abandoned,  and  it 
was  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  Bwaleside  lands 
hereabouts  were  very  good  grass  and  run  up  gradually  into 
the  weak  sand  lands  above. 

Colonel  I'Anson,  who  was,  I  believe,  President  of  the 
National  Bheep-breeders'  Association,  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  outlook  was  bad.  Sheep  had  been  their  stand-by,  and 
now  these  were  failing  them.  He  told  me  that  a  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Gk>vemment,  whom  he  had  met  not  long 
before,  had  assured  him  that  the  trade  in  that  colony's 
mutton  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
Colonel  I'Anson  had  no  faith  in  the  future.  For  twenty^ye 
years  past  the  industry,  he  said,  had  been  going  back  steadily, 
prices  growing  worse  and  labour  more  dif&cult  to  obtain  and 
manage.  His  own  men  whoaa  he  had  employed  for  yeais 
were  good,  but  for  the  most  part  the  quality  of  the  labour 
was  bad.  He  had  one  reliable  lad  who  would  stay  with 
him,  but  the  rest  were  all  going  away.  He  did  not  believe 
that  allotments  had  any  deterrent  effect  upon  this  exodns, 
but  in  the  establishment  ci  small  men  with  their  famiUes 
on  the  land  he  did  beUeve.    The  selling  value  of  land  in  the 
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neighbourhood  had,  he  said,  fallen  very  muoh,  and  rents 
were  down  about  26  per  cent.  There  were  applicants  for 
iarms,  but  some  of  these  were  land-skinners. 

I  walked  over  Colonel  I'Anson's  farm  of  400  acres,  most 
of  which  was  strong  land  and  somewhat  bnmt  up,  very 
much  BO  indeed  when  compared  with  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Potto.  Here  I  first  made  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  blue-faced  Wensleydale  sheep,  of  which  the  points 
aie  size,  lean  mutton,  and  long,  fine-stapled  wool,  which  is 
in  great  demand  even  at  the  present  time.  Colonel  TAnson 
had  been  bid  11«.  9d.  a  stone  for  his,  but  was  holding  for  12s. 
He  said  that  once  he  had  kept  his  wool  for  fifteen  years  in 
the  hope  of  better  prices.  Whether  or  no  he  got  them  I  do 
not  know,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

The  Wensleydale  lambs  have  a  curious  feather  on  their 
legs  which  they  lose  after  the  second  shear.  The  gimmers 
were  worth  50«.  for  mntton»  or  if  sold  for  stock  about  56«. 
Here  there  was  a  flock  of  shearling  Wensleydale  tups,  fine 
animals  of  eighteen  months  old,  with  very  curly  fleeces.  I 
think  that  these  were  some  of  the  most  handsome  sheep 
which  I  have  seen  in  England,  and  their  breed  was  the  same 
that  Colonel  I'Anson's  father  kept  sixty  years  before.  His 
stock  were  Herefords,  which  he  had  taken  up  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  Shorthorns.  He  bought  them  in  as  stores 
at  the  end  of  May  in  Bhrewsbory  market  at  an  average  price 
of  £10  apiece,  and  expected  to  get  them  out  before  Christmas 
at  €19  or  £30.  They  seemed  to  do  very  well  upon  this  soil. 
Once  he  had  bred  hunters,  but  gave  them  up,  for  he  found 
Ihat  only  one  out  of  three  made  any  money. 

While  driving  back  to  Thirsk  our  coachman,  whose  name 
I  think  was  George  Close,  informed  me  that  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  he  received  £1  98.  a  year  and  his  keep,  and  as  a 
labourer  his  pay  was  9«.  a  week,  without  food  or  lodging.  In 
those  days,  he  added,  a  really  good  man  earned  £9  a  year 
and  his  meat,  all  of  which,  he  remarked,  was  changed  now. 

Another  expedition  that  I  made  from  Northallerton 
was  to  Leybum,  in  Wensleydale,  where  I  was  anxious  to 
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learn  Bomefching  of  the  general  oonditions  and  of  the  oheeBe- 
making  for  which  it  is  famous.  About  Bnrton  Constable 
and  Bpennithoine  the  traToller  can  see  the  dales  threading 
the  hills  in  all  directions,  and  above  them  heists  crowned 
with  heath  and  firs.  From  Lejbnm  itself  looking  west- 
ward from  the  high  groond  over  hidden  Goverdale,  Penbill, 
and  Hawes,  the  Dale  stretches  up  from  a  great  expanse  of 
flat  land  dotted  with  trees,  like  an  African  plain  with  its 
mimosa  thorns,  to  the  Penhill  range,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stand  Middleham  and  its  ancient  castle.  Below  lies  the 
Vale,  broad  and  smiling,  lined  oat  with  fencing  walls,  and 
rising  gently  to  the  swelling,  purple  slopes  of  the  Pen  Hills 
that  in  the  shadow  seemed  ahnost  black  with  heather.  In 
all  this  beauteous  and  peacefol  scene  the  eye  could  scarcely 
find  a  field  of  ploughed  land :  everjrwhere  was  grass  and  yet 
more  grass,  until  its  gneen  was  lost  in  the  purple  of  the 
heather. 

Mr.  Dent,  a  member  of  the  firm  that  has,  I  undeistood, 
been  established  here  for  over  a  century,  and  who  was  ssid 
to  know  as  much  about  Wensleydale  and  its  cheeses  u 
anybody  in  Leybum,  told  me  that  cheese-making  was  the 
great  industry  of  the  Dale,  which  is  also  famous  for  its 
cattle.  Everyone  who  k^t  two  cows  would  make  cheese, 
although  not  so  much  was  turned  out  as  formerly,  as  a  good 
deal  of  milk  was  sent  to  livrapool.  The  cheeses,  of  which 
he  showed  me  a  great  number  in  his  shop,  vary  from  6  lbs. 
to  16  lbs.  in  weight,  and  are  mostly  of  the  Stflton  shape— 
something  of  that  flavour  too — with  a  difEsrsnoe.  Mr.  Dent 
told  me  that  there  were  few  large  farms  in  the  district, 
and  that  the  average  me  was  about  $MX)  acres.  Of  arable 
there  was  but  little,  not  five  per  cent,  indeed.  Nearly  all 
the  fences  were  of  stone,  and  the  endosnies  generally 
measured  from  two  to  five  aorea. 

Mr.  Edward  Alderson,  of  the  Bolton  Arms  Hotel,  also  a 
gentleman  of  great  experience,  told  me  that  on  the  whole  he 
thought  the  local  farmero  were  doing  badly,  and  that  unless 
they  could  get  along  with  the  help  of  their  own  families 
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they  could  not  get  along  at  all.  Labour  for  milking  was 
almofit  trnproonrable,  and  neither  lads  nor  lasses  woxdd  take 
sendee  in  the  cotintry.  Farmers  erren  went  to  Middles- 
brough to  try  to  hire  lads.  The  wages  were  from  18#.  to 
19s.  a  week,  with  some  privileges,  such  as  a  house  and  forty 
stone  of  potatoes.  For  large  farms  the  demand  was  not 
great,  but  there  was  much  competition  for  small-holdings, 
ahhonghthe  rentof  these  was  far  higher.  Thos  Mr.  Alderson 
said  that  ten  acres  woold  cost  a  small-holder  £20  a  year, 
while  SOO  acres  might  be  hired  by  the  large  man  for  under, 
or  at  best  for  a  trifle  over,  as  many  pounds.  In  addition 
to  the  cheeeemaking  the  farmers  bred  and  sold  out  stores, 
as  this  was  a  raising  rather  than  a  fatting  district,  at  any 
rate  west  of  Leybum.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Alderson  said 
that  generally  he  did  not  consider  the  agricultural  outlook  in 
that  district  to  be  promising. 

Mrs.  Graham,  the  wife,  I  think,  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  a 
fanner,  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Wensleydale  cheeses,  of  which  she  produces  many. 
Fresh  milk,  in  her  case  a  hundred  gallons,  having  been 
brought  in  and  the  rennet  added,  it  is  aUowed  to  stand  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  after  which  the  curd  is  broken 
down  and  left  to  settle.  When  it  has  stood  a  while  in  the 
same  vessels  the  Whey  is  strained  off  through  coarse  and  fine 
cloths.  These  processes  take  place  during  the  morning. 
Subsequently  the  curd  is  again  broken  up,  and  after  one 
ounce  of  salt  has  been  added  to  four  pounds  of  curd,  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth  and  put  into  a  wooden  tub  without 
a  bottom  called  a  vat,  which  vat  is  set  in  a  press.  Here  the 
process  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
Sidlton,  which  the  reader  will  remember  is  not  pressed.  On 
the  second  morning  the  portions  of  curd  are  transferred 
into  fine  cloths  and  replaced  in  the  press,  where  the  pressuve 
is  continued  till  the  evening,  when,  so  far  as  its  making  is 
concerned,  the  cheese  is  finished. 

Mrs.  Graham  informed  me  that  although  the  work  was 
very  hard  it  paid  well.    There  were,  however,  considerable 
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difficulties  oonneoted  with  the  milking,  and  oomplete  clean- 
liness and  care  in  eyery  particular  were  essential  to  succeaa. 
She  said  that  the  danger  was  that  the  trade  in  Wenaky- 
dales  would  be  spoilt  by  the  many  bad  cheeses  that  were  pat 
upon  the  market  under  that  name.  Such  cheeses  when 
tasted  by  consumers  set  them  against  the  brand. 

The  Hon.  W.  Orde-Powlett,  whom  we  saw  at  Leybun, 
confirmed  what  I  had  heard  as  to  the  tightness  of  labour  in 
that  district. 

Mr.  Fairbum,  who  farmed  at  Button  Bonville,  &we  milee 
from  Northallerton,  told  me  that  the  land  there  was  strong. 
He  reared  cattie,  grew  a  little  wheat  and  a  good  deal  of 
barley,  which  gave  an  average  return  of  four  quarters  to  the 
acre.  All  his  heifer  calves  were  kept  for  cows,  and  the  leat 
he  fed  out,  buying  but  few  stores.  He  bought  in  sheep,  bat 
did  not  breed  them.  Turnips  he  could  grow,  but  to  do  so 
his  land  must  be  well  worked.  He  said  that  <  since  rents 
came  down  we've  just  made  things  tie,  but  the  labour  is 
going  to  kill  the  pig,'  i.e.  to  destroy  the  industry.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  men,  but  men  were  no  longer  to  be 
hired.  He  could  not  get  any,  and  thought  that  he  would  be 
left  with  nobody  but  his  son.  The  lads  and  lasses  all  went 
away,  there  was  scarcely  one  left  in  agriculture  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  people  were  more  fortunate.  He  meant 
those  who  had  a  family  and  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at 
home.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  son's  help  he  must  have 
given  up  farming  himself. 

Bents,  he  said,  were  down  a  half  or  more  on  strong 
lands,  and  now  stood  at  under  £1  an  acre.  Still  there  were 
applicants  for  farms,  men  who  would  risk  a  bit  and  boROw 
a  bit  in  order  to  get  in,  and  sons  of  farmers  whom  their 
fathers  put  on  to  the  land.  To  him,  however,  the  question 
of  where  the  capital  came  from  was  a  mystery.  On  the 
other  hand  some  people  were  begixming  to  grow  tired  of 
it,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labour  difficulty.  He  instanced  a 
man  in  that  neighbourhood  who  held  1,000  acres  and  had 
not  more  than  six  hands  on  the  place.    This  gentleman  was 
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giving  up  one  400-acre  farm  near  by.  Mr.  Faiiburn 
thought  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  lay  the  land  away 
to  grass  and  graze  it  with  oattle  and  sheep.  He  added  that 
he  could  not  look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  confidence. 
TraveUing  from  Potto  to  Nunthorpe  we  passed  along  the 
base  of  the  Cleyeland  Hills.  Here  the  breadths  of  grass  and 
stubble  atzetehed  away,  always  tending  upwards,  till  they 
culminated  in  wooded  slopes  ih»!t  in  their  turn  were  lost  in 
the  oIear-<sut  lines  ol  the  summits  of  the  moorlands,  which 
extend  thenee  for  some  sixteen  miles  to  Helmsby.  At  Nun- 
thoipe  oQce  more  we  met  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon,  who  had  most 
kindly  undertaken  to  be  our  guide  to  Saltbum,  and  there  to 
ahow  us  oyer  his  own  land.  With  him  was  Mr.  T.  Cutxy, 
jun.,  agent  to  the  laarge  estate  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Dorman,  of  Grey 
Towers,  Nunthcwpe,  and  other  gentlemen. 

BBse  moBt  of  the  sdl  was  day,  which  j^eoduced  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  but  more  barley  than  anything  else.  The 
sheep  lands  weee  on  the  hillsides,  and  «baut  a  third  of  the 
area  of  the  majority  of  the  farms  was  pasture.  The  farmers 
graced  and  brad  cattle,  nearly  all  of  them  selling  milk  in 
Middlesbrough  and  elsewhere.  The  avesage  ^size  of  farm 
seemed  to  be  from  120  to  180  acres,  the  ayarage  selling  value 
of  land  from  ^£30  to  £95  the  acre,  and  ibe  average  wage 
about  £1  a  week,  while  the  rente  on  the  Grey  Towers 
estete^  over  mnch  of  which  we  drove,  varied  from  14«.  6d.  to 
28s.  6d.  an  acre. 

There  were  also  a  good  number  of  small4iolders  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  hired  a  few  fields,  kept,  a  cow  or  two, 
and  worked  for  the  farmers  in  hay  time  and  harvest.  Mr. 
Cuizy  said  that  this  was  a  very  satisfactory  stote  of  affairs, 
and  that»  to  a  certaia  extent,  they  relied  on  these  small- 
holders ior  labour.  On  that  j^perty  there  was,  he  informed 
me,  no  gtass  that  would  feed  out  oattle.  It  was  all  grazing 
kmd^  and  they  bred  calves  and  fatted  them  at  two  years  old 
in  the  yards.  Also  they  grew  as  many  turnips  as  possible. 
After  vwiting  various  farms,  including  the  home  farm  of 
Mr.  Dorman^  <m  whom  I  oalled,  we  went  to  see  Mr.  T^  Curry, 
voii.  n.  z 
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of  Morton  Carr,  who,  if  my  memory  aenres  me»  was  the 
father  of  Mr.  T.  Cnrry»  jxm.,  agent  to  Mr.  Dorman. 

This  was  a  fine  fann  of  600  acres,  to  which  Mr.  Con?, 
senior's,  grandfather  came  in  1810.  The  fields  were  mostly 
large,  with  a  peat  sabsoil,  and  had  been  drained  by  the  tenant, 
the  fences  low  and  neat,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and  oats 
on  these  cool  bottom  lands  which  the  drought  had  suited, 
very  heavy.  A  feature  of  the  place  was  the  large  stacks; 
thus  I  saw  fonr  in  the  yard  that  contained  in  them  the 
produce  off  seventy  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Cmrry,  Jan.,  said  that, 
taking  the  district  throogh,  the  farmers  weie  proeperoiis, 
paying  rent,  interest,  and  making  a  good  Uving.  At  the 
last  audit  on  Mr.  Dorman's  estate  there  were  no  complaints 
and  the  season  ol  1901  had  been  good  in  Cleveland.  Indeed, 
they  harvested  the  best  crops  won  for  years,  as  tbe  dry 
weather  had  suited  them.  In  the  wet  seasons,  however,  his 
father  had  lost  £600  a  year  for  eight  years  in  succession. 
Now  their  land  was  well  drained,  and  even  in  a  wet  time 
they  could  ripen  the  oom. 

The  farms  on  these  heavy  clay  lands  averaged  aboat 
120  to  aOO  acres  in  siase,  and  Mr.  Curry  said  tiiat  the  small  men 
on  the  small  farms  were  doing  well,  although  they  most 
work  hard.  They  seemed  to  have  no  trouUe  with  labour, 
chiefly,  I  gather^,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Irishmen,  of 
whom  on  this  farm  they  had  thirteen  living  in  a  bothy,  in 
addition  to  three  Englishmen  living  in  cottages.  The  wages 
were  £1  a  week,  with  house  and  garden  (for  the  Bnglish 
labourers,  I  suppose),  sixty  stone  of  potatoes,  and  beer  three 
times  a  day  in  harvest  and  haysel.  They  had  markets  in 
the  big  towns  ior  everything  they  liked  to  send  in,  and  kept 
thirty4wo  cows  in  milk.  All  roots  ware  fed  to  cattle  in 
the  sheds.  Tbe  cows  they  bought,  milked  them  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  sold  them  out  as  beef,  selling  the  calves 
also  at  a  standing  price  of  about  86«.  a  head.  Of  she^,  as 
the  land  would  not  carry  them  permanently,  they  had  a 
'  flying  flock '  of  100  ewes,  bought  in  during  Octodber  and 
sold  out  with  their  lambs  in  the  following  sunmier. 
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Altogether  Mr.  Curry's  aooonnt  of  the  looal  agricultural 
conditions  was  the  most  cheerful  that  I  had  heard  for  a 
long  while,  but  to  some  extent  doubtless  this  was  due  to 
the  recent  dry  seasons,  and  still  more  to  the  eager  market 
furnished  by  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Middlesbrough, 
which  lay  close  at  hand. 

The  view  from  the  steep  side  of  Ormesby  Bank  on  the 
road  to  Saltbum  was  in  its  way  very  impressive.  Below 
lay  a  great  plain,  and  beyond  it  Middlesbrough  draped  in  a 
veil  of  mist  above  which  towering  chimneys  poured  out 
volumes  of  thick  smoke.  In  Eston,  to  the  north-east,  were 
yet  more  chimneys,  all  their  dense  lines  of  smoke  stream- 
ing down  wind  like  long  black  flags  from  the  trucks  of 
unseen  ships,  until  at  nightfall  these  pennons  vanish  and  of 
a  sudden  the  points  of  the  tall  masts  take  fire  and  flare 
unceasingly.  So  weirdly  do  they  flame  and  waver  there 
among  the  shadows,  that  almost  one  might  imagine  them 
titanic  torches  set  upon  the  Infernal  slopes  to  hght  the 
spirits  of  dead  men  along  the  ways  of  Doom. 

At  the  township  of  Marske,  which  is  situated  near  the 
aea  and  almost  among  the  ironworks,  we  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  Hall  in  their  comfortable  house  at  Bye  Hills,  a  couple 
who  belonged  to  that  generation  of  Yorkshire  formers  which 
is  now  passing  away.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  farmers  were 
doing  pretty  well  in  that  district,  but  that  practicallfr  they 
bad  given  up  growing  wheat.  On  his  holding  of  400  acres, 
which,  I  think,  he  took  from  Lord  Zetland,  although  of  this  I 
am  not  sure,  he  bred  and  fed  stock,  sending  milk  to  the 
towns  daily.  Forty  years  before,  his  land>  which  was  strong, 
used  to  be  a  wheat  and  bean  farm.  Then  they  grew  ninety 
acies  of  wheat,  a  few  turnips,  and  a  little  barley ;  but  in 
1901  the  chief  crops  were  turnips,  barley,  and  seeds.  His 
course  was  turnips,  barley,  clover,  oats,  and  if  they  grew 
any  wheat  they  took  beans  to  follow.  Lo^d  Zetland  gave 
a  rebate  of  16  per  cent  each  half-year,  and  some  tenants 
received  more.    It  used  to  be  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hall  told  me  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in  this  dis- 

I  s 
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trict  had  gone  away  to  giaas.  That  soil,  if  wdl  done, 
would  make  a  good  bdttom  in  eleven  years,  but  if  badly 
done  this  took  twenty  years.  To  eoooeed  tbare  gran  must 
be  laid  down  pN)perly.  Daring  the  pset  two  years  they 
had  been  badly  ofif  for  labour,  and  ooold  hardly  get  tbe 
com  stooked ;  bnt  he  had  three  sons,  who,  aa  I  gatheied, 
gave  him  adsistanoe.  He  kept  four  married  labonieES  and 
some  Irishmen,  bnt  said  that  after  staying  a  few  yean 
the  lads  went  off  to  the  minea  The  eight  hours'  shift 
in  force  in  these  mines  made  the  labonr  qneetion  diffieolt 
on  the  land.  Sometimes  the  miners  would  oome  out  to 
help,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  agricnltnral  work,  and 
Hie  yonng  men  did  not  oare  to  learn.  Cowmen  were  hard 
to  get,  as  they  must  do  Sunday  woric,  and  ertra  kboar 
cost  4«.  a  day.  To  a  hind  he  paid  18f .  a  week  with  a  hoose, 
garden,  fifty  stone  of  potatoes,  milk,  and  loan  of  a  hone 
and  cart  to  lead  his  coals.  Also  if  a  man  fell  ill  tiiey  ood- 
tinued  to  pay  his  wages. 

He  did  not  consider  that  the  general  run  of  farmers  wece 
making  more  than  a  living,  nor  did  he  think  the  prospect 
very  good ;  indeed  he  wished  that  his  lads  had  not  taken 
to  the  land.  Clydesdale  and  Shire  horse-lweeding,  which 
they  all  practised,  had,  however,  been  successful.  Mr.  Hall 
thought  that  the  Clydesdales  suited  these  clajrs  better  than 
the  Bhiree,  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  stamp  in 
Cleveland  during  the  past  fifteen  years  was  wonderfoL 
There  was  a  reaUy  good  market  tot  four-year-olds,  irtueh 
fetched  up  to  £60  or  mote ;  indeed  he  had  just  sold  cme 
for  £70,  EUs  practice  was  to  work  them  on  the  farm  fin)m 
two  and  a  half  to  four  years  of  age  and  then  put  them  on 
the  market.  Mr.  Hall  was  of  opinion  that  the  produeti(H) 
of  useful  horses  was  one  of  the  meet  psofitable  industries 
left  to  agriculturists  in  Cleveland.  The  rents  in  that  dis- 
trict, he  added,  varied  from  17$.  to  Vis.  the  acre. 

At  Saltil>um  I  had  a  very  interesting  interview  with  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clarke  of  Ouisborough,  I  believe  one  of  tbe  meet 
experienced  land  agents  and  managers  in  Yorkshire,  and  with 
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tf  r.  Thomas  Fetch,  of  Buns  Farm,  Bkeltcm,  whose  holding 
I  had  visited  on  the  prefioos  day.  Mr.  Fetch  held  660  acres, 
of  which  400  were  grass,  and  bred  aU  his  own  stock,  beasts, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  his,  he  said,  was  a  breeding  farm. 
He  kept  seventeen  or  eighteen  dairy  Shorthorn  cows,  and 
200  improyed  Leicester  ewes,  selling  ont  the  lambs  fat  in 
May.  Also  he  had  a  few  Cleveland  Bay  and  Olydesdale 
horses.  His  heifers  he  bred  from,  getting  rid  of  them  after 
the  third  calf,  and  selling  oat  the  steers  as  fat  beasts.  On 
his  150  acres  of  aaraUe  he  grew  twenty  of  swedes,  and  ten  of 
potatoes.    His  farm,  I  shonld  add,  looked  very  well. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  rents  in  that  neighbourhood  varied 
from  Q0$.  to  SOs.  an  acre.  It  was  an  exceptional  district 
owing  to  the  iron  trade  and  the  ready  market  for  all  pro- 
duce, especially  for  straw  and  hay.  He  thought  that  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  much  helped 
by  the  great  landlords,  who  were  many  of  them  rich  men. 
On  some  estates  money  made  out  of  the  mines  was  very 
freely  spent.  '  The  land,'  he  said, '  has  been  manured  with 
ironstone.'  He  pointed  out  that  farmers  were  unsuited  for 
any  other  profession,  and  that  the  farmer's  life  had  many 
advantages  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  Cimsideration.  I 
shall  not  quote  Mr.  Clarke's  views  further  at  present  in- 
asmuch as  since  then  he  has  most  kindly  furnished  me  with 
them  in  vmting  in  a  document  that  vrill  demand  attention. 

Mr.  Fetch  thought  that  farmers  had  lost  capital,  and 
that  farming  was  not  a  '  paying  game ' ;  he  added  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  his  landlord  was  so  good,  he 
would  not  have  continued  in  the  business,  which  was  '  no 
QBe.'  Also  he  hung  on  because  he  liked  it  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  get  some  of  his  money  back  one  day.  He 
knew  men  who  would  go  out  at  once  if  they  were  able  to 
turn  their  hand  to  an3^hing  else.  The  labour,  he  said,  was 
difficult  to  find  and  very  expensive,  £1  a  week  with  milk, 
house,  and  potatoes — wages  that  the  land  could  not  bear. 
He  employed  three  Irishmen  to  each  of  whom  he  had  paid 
%«.  a  week  for  five  weeks,  and  how,  he  asked,  was  he  to  get 
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produce  oat  of  his  farm  sofficient  to  satisfy  snch  wages? 
When  men  opold  earn  68.  or  6«.  in  the  mines,  how  could 
they  be  expected  to  stay  upon  the  land ;  and  what  wonder 
was  it  if  lads  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  drifted  away? 
Twenty  years  before  one  man  osed  to  marshal  a  score  of 
women  hoeing  tnrnips,  bat  now  where  were  the  women  ? 
Bents,  Mr.  Fetch  added,  had  fallen  from  17  to  90  per  cent, 
in  that  district. 

Mr.  Clarke  remarked  that  some  farmers  sacceeded,  and 
instanced  a  draper's  assistant  who  had  taken  to  fanning, 
qaadrapled  his  holding,  pat  oat  two  sons,  and  generally  was 
qoite  satisfied  with  his  lot.  To  this  Mr.  Fetch  replied  dryly 
that  he  knew  the  man,  and  that  he  had  '  married  a  lady 
with  money.'  Of  the  drcomstances  of  this  particular  case 
of  coarse  I  cannot  speak,  bat  I  may  mention  it  as  a  coriona 
fact  that  in  quite  a  number  of  examples  in  the  course  of 
my  travels  through  England,  I  have  discovered  that  fanners 
who  were  mentioned  to  me  as  especially  saccessful  have 
met  with  similar  good  fortune.  More  than  once  also  I  have 
heard  that  the  lady  no  longer  possessed  the  money.  Like 
the  ironstone  in  Cleveland  it  had  gone  to  '  manure  tiie  soil.' 

As  I  consider  them  of  great  value,  and  as  they  dwell  on 
a  side  of  the  case  which  is  rarely  presented  now-a-days,  I 
quote  here  the  notes  on  Yorkshire  agriculture  which  have 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Clarke.  In  these  notes  I  have 
made  a  few  clerical  alterations  only  and  some  unimportant 
omissions,  the  latter  with  the  object  of  saving  space. 

NOTES  ON  AQBIOULTURB  IN  TOEKSHIBB. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  few  notes  on  the  above 
subject.  They  are  the  outcome  of  my  experienoe  in  agricoltoral 
matters  extending  over  a  period  dating  from  1860  up  to  the 
present  time,  therefore  anything  I  may  say  is  the  result  of  aotoal 
practical  experienoe,  as  I  have  been  working  amongst  the  owners, 
the  occupiers  of  land,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  vnthout  any  intermission. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  will  deal  with  the  various  headings  in  the 
order  you  name. 
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Fast  and  Pr&seni  Ccndiikms  in  YorksJure. — ^The  pteeeni  poai- 
tioD  18  peonliar,  beeause  we  «re  just  reooTering  from  a  great 
nmnber  of  years  of  depression,  the  cause  of  which  is,  in  my  mind, 
to  be  traoed  to  two  leasons,  the  first  being  a  long  series  of  low 
prieee  and  the  second  the  great  and  increased  difficulty  that  has 
oocorred  of  late  years  in  getting  an  economical  and  sofficient 
supply  of  labour. 

With  regard  to  the  former  I  do  not  altogether  blame  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  for  the  bad  prioes,  for  although  we  hear  very 
often  that  rents  ou^t  to  be  lowered  to  meet  them  my  experience 
is  that  they  have  been,  and  always  are,  lowered  when  necessary, 
and  the  person  who  rents  land  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame 
if  he  takes  it  at  too  high  a  rent. 

As  regards  the  labour  question,  it  has  certainly  been  one  of 
very  gtea*  difficulty,  the  supply  short  and  the  quality  inferior. 
Nothing  oould  have  saved  agrict4ture  in  this  particular  direction 
except  the  fact  that  a  great  in^rovement  has  taken  place  in 
meehanieal  appliances,  which  have  to  a  very  large  extent  met  the 
difficulty.  I  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  great 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  farming  operations,  they  have  to  some 
extent  been  met,  and  the  depression  is  actually  and  steadily 
decreasing  and  ^rill  eventually  disappear.  Histcny  repeats  itself ; 
there  have  been  periods  of  greater  depression  than  those  we 
have  lately  gone  through.  I  think  landlords  have  more  than  done 
their  duty,  especially  in  the  North  of  England,  by  carrying  out 
permanent  improvements  in  every  direction,  which  have  tended 
to  a  very  great  extent  to  balance  the  difficulties  we  had  to  meet 

I  do  not  think  farmers  have  mode  money  of  late  years,  still  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  mixed  farms  of  moderate  size.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  good  land  that  is  unlet,  and  nearly  all  the  farms  in 
the  open  market  command  decidedly  good  rents,  which  show  an 
bcreaee.upon  those  lowered  a  few  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  is 
difficult  to  see.  The  general  reason,  however,  to  my  mind  is  that 
the  fanning  element  is  very  strong,  and  there  will  always  be  in 
En^and  men  who  prefer  to  find  their  occupation  in  life  on  the 
land  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  supply.  Farms  are  very 
good  to  let,  and,  with  the  exception  of  unusually  large  ones,  which 
are  always  difficult  to  deal  with,  there  is  a  greater  demand  than 
the  8ui^  can  meet  People  with  a  capital  large  enough  to  take 
a  big  farm  are  certainly  not  to  be  found,  because  men  possessing, 
say,  from  £6,000  to  i£10,000  prefer  to  put  it  in  some  commercial 
oonoem  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a  large  return 
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upon  ihair  oailay  or  Uniig  upon  il  without  risk.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  thet  the  dumge  ia  this  lespeot  is  greater  now  than  it 
ever  was.  There  may  be  very  good  tenants  who  ootne  nnder  tiw 
designation  of  gentlemen  farmers  who  have  abandoned  agricnltoie 
as  a  means  of  living,  but  this  olass  was  never  one  to  depend  upon, 
and  merely  arose,  and  will  arise  at  times,  vrtien  there  isaoonsider- 
able  wealth  of  smrplos  capital  in  the  country. 

I  consider  that,  taking  the  state  of  Ae  land  generally,  it  is 
better  cultivated  now  than  it  was  many  years  ago.  There  is 
perhaps  a  slight  falling  off  to  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  in 
gome  districts,  but  the  general  system  of  ovltivfttion  has  improved 
and  rents  are  fairly  maintained.  The  loss  of  rent  in  Torkshire  has 
been  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  other  counties,  and  it  has  been 
recovered  to  a  considerable  extent  of  late  by  tenancies  changing 
hands.  I  attribute  the  loss  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
as  well  as  others  live  at  a  higher  rate  and  maintain  a  different 
position  socially  from  what  they  did  tturty  yean  ago.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  labourer ;  and  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  eo 
largdy  increased,  the  farmer  cannot  afiiml  to  give  the  landlord  eo 
much  rent  as  he  could  when  both  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rite 
of  wages  were  very  mu<di  lees. 

I  need  not  say  that  throughout  the  whole  of  England  every 
class  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  increased  their  style  d 
living  very  materially,  and  money  consequently  is  of  much  less 
value.  This  seems  to  apply  more  eqpeciaUy  to  tiie  fanner  or 
occupier  of  land  and  the  labourer,  vrith  the  result  I  have  given. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  loss  that  has  oocurred  in  tbe 
rental  value  of  land  is  attributable  more  to  this  fact  than  to  any 
other. 

Outlook, — I  think  on  the  whole  the  outkxrik  is  hopeful,  and  at 
the  present  moment  rents  are  well  and  promptly  paid. 

Laiour. — ^The  labour  question  I  admit  is  getting  more  dificntt 
every  day,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  got 
about  as  high  as  it  can  go,  and  it  is  mc^re  likely  that  a  reaction 
will  set  in  with  a  tendency  to  lower  wages  than  that  they  wiO 
increase.  In  England  when  you  do  not  quite  get  tibe  valneof  your 
outlay  there  generally  seems  to  be  a  reaction,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  tbe  rate  of  wages  paid  in  these  departments  of  agriooitare  is 
more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth,  especially  when  you  consider 
the  inferiority  of  the  work  you  get.  This  remark  applies  to  every 
class  of  labour  connected  with  farming  operations  and  to  all  estate 
work.    At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  very  serious  diffienlty  in 
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getting  experienoed  men  who  we  tiu»oiighly  olever  «k  all  ihe 
various  olaeses  of  farm  and  eelate  work. 

Fmrming  gemerailif. — ^IWmera  have  altered  their  system  of 
hnsbandryin  many  parts  by  laying  down  a  great  deal  of  land  to 
grass.  This,  of  course,  has  been  done  largely  with  ihe  assistance 
of  their  landlords ;  also  they  have  grown  more  root  crops  than 
they  used  to  do,  and  instead  of  growing  so  much  wheat  have  gone 
in  largely  for  barley,  a  crop  not  siqpposed  in  olden  days  to 
grow  well  on  strong  land.  They  have  also,  with  the  assistance  of 
oovered  sheds  and  bnildings,  kept  a  larger  head  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 
I  know  many  farms  where  Hbe  bnildiiig  accommodation  has  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  where  eren 
now  they  are  hardly  soffidently  equipped  to  meet  the  changes  in 
this  respect. 

OoUage$. — ^Ae  regards  cottages  in  Yorkshire,  and  speaking 
generally  for  the  North  of  England,  these  have  been  very  much 
improved,  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  complaint  to  be  made  of  them. 
My  opinion  is  that  landlords  have  met  the  question  yery  fairly. 
With  the  many  local  authorities  that  have  arisen  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  into  these  matters,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  landlord 
to  avoid  putting  his  cottages  into  order,  even  if  he  wishes  to  do 
80,  and  few  are  to  be  found  on  well-managed  estates  where  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  not  up  to  date.  At  the  present  moment 
the  coet  of  building  cottages  is  abeolutdiy  prohibitiTe  to  allow  of 
their  being  erected  witti  any  view  other  than  to  meet  the  necessity 
for  them.  However  much  they  may  be  required,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  occupants  to  pay  a  rent,  even  out  of  the  high 
wages  paid,  that  would  yield  more  than  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coet. 

Fmcmcial  States  of  Landlords,  Tena/tiU,  emd  Laboursfrs, — As 
regards  the  finandal  state  of  the  three  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  soil  and  who  have  to  Hve  out  of  it  I  believe  that  the  land- 
lords or  owners  are  those  who  have  suffered  most. 

The  tenant  fanners  have  suffered  to  a  certain  extent ;  they, 
however,  have  had  it  in  their  hands  to  what  is  called  '  cut  their 
loss,'  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  continue  a  tenancy  that  is 
unprofitable.  A  landlord,  however,  must  stick  to  his  land  or  run 
the  risk  of  a  forced  sale. 

As  regards  the  labourer,  he  certainly  is  receiving  a  great  deal 
more  money  now  than  he  ever  has  done  since  his  services  were 
such  an  essential  factor  in  agricultural  operations ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  he  is  saving  more  money  now  than  he  did 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  wages  were  less,  and  I  cannot 
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tiimk  that  the  saying  elemenl  is  quite  so  staoog  now  as  it  was  in 
those  days.  My  own  ezperienoe  is  that  when  the  agticaltural 
labourer  was  not  receiving  snoh  good  wages  yean  ago  he  had 
more  spare  money  than  he  has  at  the  present  time. 

Fee^iimple  and  LeUing  Vahis  of  AgriouUwral  Prcperty.—li  is 
quite  impossible  to  purohaee  good  land  now  at  a  low  figuie. 
Large  tracts  of  inferior  quality  can  doubtless  be  bought  at  a  price 
that  will  pay  to  improve,  but  I  know  of  no  estates  changing  bands 
that  have  been  purohaaed,  and  that  had  any  amenities  whatever, 
to  pay  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  that  is  probably  the  experienoe 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  In  tiie  large  manufactiuing  districts  of 
Yorkshire  land  is  sold»  and  is  still  selling,  at  very  high  prices.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  big  capitalists  chose  to  invest  their  money  in 
land  at  the  present  time  they  would  get  a  large  return  for  it  in 
the  near  future  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  land  does  not 
increase  in  area,  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  have  left  the  land  and  made 
their  money  in  towns  should  wish  to  return  and  spend  their  days 
on  the  hmd  from  which  they  sprang. 

AgriouUural  Edueatum. — I  confess  to  having  a  prejudioe 
against  any  education  other  than  an  elementary  one,  leaving  it  to 
the  clever  boy  or  girl  to  carry  on  their  own  education  if  they 
have  it  in  them  to  rise.  I  have  never  known  a  good  clever 
boy  who  did  not  rise  in  the  world  if  he  was  capable  of  doing  so, 
having  first  received  his  elementary  education ;  but  to  cram  a  lot 
of  parrot  information  into  a  receptacle  which  cannot  digest  it  is 
foolifih  in  the  extreme. 

No  doubt  the  attractions  of  town  life  will  draw,  and  always 
have  drawn,  a  large  percentage  from  the  land,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  greater  number  of  those  who  go  there  really 
do  good.  If,  however,  it  were  possible  to  give  a  certain  amonnt 
of  practical  instruction  in  rural  districts  in  agricultural  and  estate 
work  I  would  cordially  approve ;  but  as  everyone  at  the  preseni 
day  wants  to  be  at  work  and  receiving  pay  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  I  do  not  see  exactly  bow  the  time  is  to  be  found  to  do 
much  in  this  direction. 

Technical  education  is  a  great  institution,  but  the  twin  B's  ars 
the  groundwork  which  must  not  be  skipped,  and  after  that 
clever  boys  or  girls  will,  with  the  many  opportunities  now  open  to 
them,  rise  to  any  height ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  you  oao 
bring  on  the  whole  community  at  the  same  rate. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  experience,  which 
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ezlends  over  aU  the  northern  counties  and  Warwiokshire,  North- 
amptonahm,  ShiDpshiie,  HeEBford8hire>  SomenetBhire,  and  Devon* 
sbirB,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  real  diflScoltiee  that  have  been  met 
with  on  landed  estates  have  arisen  first  of  all  because  the  owners 
have  spent  from  time  to  time  more  of  their  income  than  they 
ought  to  have  done— their  social  position  aj^arently  demanding 
it— led  an  idle  life,  and  been  unable  to  meet  the  proper  wants  of 
their  tenantry.  Secondly,  that  the  tenantry  and  labourers  have 
also  spent  more  than  they  could  aflFbrd,  and  in  some  districts  have 
been  of  an  inferior  class  as  regards  inteUigenoe,  capability,  and 
oapitaL  Except  in  these  cases  I  have  seldom  come  across  estates 
that  have  not  been  able  to  weather  the  storm  and  come  success- 
fully out  of  the  depression  unharmed,  and  I  have  known  no  estate 
go  to  the  wall  unless  the  landlord  has  been  actually  improvident 
and  unable  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  bmily  and  do  justice  to  his 
property. 

I  have  found  the  greatest  intelligence  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  most  thriving  tenantry  and  labourers  in  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Torkshire,  and  these  two  counties  have 
weathered  the  storm  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  others  t 
have  come  across.  I  have  found  very  good  farmers  in  Warwick- 
shire, Shropshire,  Somersetshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Northampton- 
shire, and  generally  in  the  northern  counties,  but  in  none  of  them 
have  I  found  the  agricultural  labourer  to  be  equal  in  intelligence 
and  physique  to  the  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  man. 

I  think  the  facilities  that  are  granted  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  way  of  elementary  education  are  sufficient,  and  I  think 
Aere  is  no  occasion  to  have  a  technical  education  for  those  who 
wish  to  follow  farming  pursuits,  the  best  way  in  my  opinion  being 
by  actual  practice  upon  the  land.  Agricultural  labour  must 
necessarily  be  a  dull  and  slow  process,  but  there  has  always 
been  in  the  past  a  body  of  men  and  wMnen  who  followed  the 
ealling  from  choice,  and  although  of  late  years  this  class  has  drifted 
mto  towns  in  large  numbers,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good 
to  endeavour  to  create  an  artificial  state  of  things  to  try  to  alter 
the  conditions. 

As  regards  comparative  rentals  of  the  present  day  with  those 
of  the  past,  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained, 
but  this  loss  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been  ininimised  by  a 
judicious  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  so  serious  on  well-managed  properties  as  to  need  any  special 
oomment.    The  great  loss  in  this  respect  has  always  been  on 
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properties  where  <he  landlord  wm  worse  off  than  the  teoBBi 
Where  the  landlord  has  not  heen  in  a  position  to  do  anytUng 
to  meet  his  tenants  or  to  meet  the  dHfersnt  style  of  farming  in  the 
way  of  inoreased  aeoonmiodation,  the  loss  of  rent  may  be  tery 
great;  bat  I  take  it  this  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
oalled  agriooltnral  depression,  bnt  is  merely  a  state  of  things  that 
will  arise  in  any  otiber  degree  of  life  where  the  persons  interested 
cannot  meet  their  obligations. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hendo  remedy  that  would  improve 
the  ontlook.  Personally  I  am  not  in  the  very  least  a  posnimitrt, 
espeoially  as  regards  the  sitoation  in  Torkshire;  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  no  speeial  remedy  is  required. 

J.  W.  Clabsb. 
H.  Bi4«  Hag^ud,  Biq« 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  report  is  highly  opti- 
mistic in  tone,  and  I  think  for  this  reason  should  be  studied 
side  by  side  with  the  other  evidence  which  I  collected  in  the 
county.  There  are  points  in  it  with  which  many  readers 
may  disagree.  Thus,  Mr.  Clarke's  statement  that  he  hss 
*  known  no  estate  go  to  the  wall  unless  the  landlord  has 
been  actually  improvident  and  unable  to  meet  tbe  claims  of 
his  family  and  do  justice  to  his  property '  is  one  calculated 
to  delight  politicians  of  a  certain  school  and  other  critics 
of  their  class.  But  is  not  tiie  assertion  altogether  too 
sweeping?  I  imagine  that  in  every  county  in  Engand, 
including  Yorkshire,  which  is,  I  admit,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  instances — and  in  some  cases  great  numbers  of 
instances — can  be  found  where  estates  have  gone  to  the  wall 
whose  owners  have  not  been  '  actually  improvident.'  If  Mr. 
Clarke  has  any  doubt  upon  the  point  let  him,  as  I  have 
done,  investigate  the  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  other  places, 
counties  to  which  his  experience  does  not,  I  think,  extend. 

Of  these  and  some  other  districts  it  naight  be  said  more 
truthfully  that  a  very  large  number  of  estates  are  in  fact 
kept  on  their  feet  by  the  help  of  extraneous  means  which  their 
ovmers  chance  to  possess.     But  perhaps  whai  Mr.  Clarke 
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wrote  thiB  passage  he  had  Yerkahire,  and  especially  the 
Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire,  chiefly  in  his  mind,  where, 
M  he  himaelf  remarked,  the  land  is  '  mannred  with  iron- 
stone.' If  «  hinder  of  real  property  has  idO.OOO  or  £20,000 
a  year  derived  inun  coal  or  other  mines,  it  is  not  hard  for 
him  to  be  a  good  landlord  who  bnilds  premises  and  cottages, 
gives  large  remissions  of  rent  See.,  and  whose  fanns  ace 
the  olqect  of  eager  competition  amongst  tenants.  However 
these  things  may  be— and  Yorkshire  men  will  best  know  the 
facts  concerning  them-— as  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  to 
present  every  side  of  the  agrienltoial  problem  and  every 
shade  ot  opinion  c<Hmeeted  with  it,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Clarke  for  this  clear  and  aUe  expression  of  his  views, 
andfortheopportfmity  which  he  has  given  me  of  laying  them 
before  the  pnUic. 

I  may,  however,  call  attenti<Hi  to  the  point  that  they  deal 
strictly  with  the  land  and  those  connected  with  it,  and  do 
not  tonch  npon  the  larger,  national  problems  involved  in  its 
deserticm  by  the  peasantry. 

In  driving  with  Mr.  dearth  Dixon  to  visit  his  tenant, 
Mr.  Henry  Allison,  of  Low  Honse  Fann,  Stanghow,  about 
foor  miles  from  Saltbnm,  we  passed  through  the  large 
mining  villi^e  of  Imgdale.  On  this  vety  spot,  now  covered 
with  houses,  Mr.  Dixon  informed  us  that  he  shot  his  first 
gionse  as  a  boy.  Mr.  Allison  said  that  the  position  of- farmers 
in  that  district  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  man.  Some  of 
them  were  doing  well  and  some  of  them  were  not,  but  he 
did  not  know  many  who  had  advanced  themselves  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  class,  if  averaged,  was  not  flourish- 
ing. People  told  him  that  there  was  a  silver  lining  to  theur 
cloud,  but  if  so  he  could  not  see  it ;  it  did  not  matter  what 
they  produced,  the  foreigner  undersold  them.  For  farms, 
however,  there  was  a  ready  demand,  as  people  who  had  made 
money  in  commecoe  came  in  and  applied  for  them.  Their 
condition  had  depreciated  a  good  deal — 80  per  cent,  he  should 
say— and  tSie  stackyards  wete  not  nearly  so  full  as  they 
Tised  to  be.    Their  markets,  however,  were  exceptionally 
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good ;  thus  they  received  ninepence  a  gallon  for  milk  all  the 
year  round.  The  rents  averaged  £1  an  acre  and  12«.  6d.  for 
moorland.  He  knew  no  one  who  wae  paying  aa  much  m 
2is.  Mr.  Allison  mentioned  a  500-acxe  fsnn  near  by,  thai 
he  said  was  not  then  producing  half  as  much  as  it  used  to 
do,  on  which  the  rent  had  fallen  from  S2«.  to  2Qi.  or  21s. 
the  acre. 

Labour  generaUy,  he  told  us,  was  veiy  bad,  'a  yezj 
great  item,*  although  not  so  bad  in  1901  as  it  had  be^  in 
1900.  In  that  year  farmers  were  obliged  to  give  6$.  a  day 
and  victuals  to  get  labour,  and  he  knew  cases  in  which  they 
had  to  sell  off  in  order  to  pay  the  men  and  their  rent.  If  an 
extra  man  was  wanted  he  could  not  be  hired  under  ISs.  a  week 
and  his  meat,  but  personally  he  had  two  or  three  sons  of  his 
own  who  were  growing  up  and  able  to  help  him.  Ten  years 
before  a  servant  in  the  house  received  £15  a  year,  now  he 
was  paid  from  £90  to  £24,  and  exceptionally  well  fed,  getting 
fresh  meat  four  times  a  day  with  tea,  lemon-water,  and  beer 
twice  a  day.  When  miners  came  to  help  them  in  the  after- 
noon they  had  '  four  o'olocks,'  and  2^.  apiece. 

Mr.  AiUson  farmed  260  acres,  or  including  moorland 
between  300  and  400.  He  kept  a  small  but  very  high 
quality  flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  of  which  one  ram  took  the 
prize  at  Bradford  that  year,  and  all  of  his  farm  that  I  saw 
was  in  good  condition.  On  this  place  was  a  curious  thresh- 
ing machine  that  is  still  in  use — the  first,  Mr.  Dixon 
tdd  me,  put  up  in  this  part  of  Cleveland.  It  stood  in  a 
circular  stone  house  and  conveyed  the  power  of  the  five 
homes  that  turned  it  to  a  loft  overhead.  As  a  child  I  can 
remember  seeing  working  at  the  Manor  Farm  at  Bradenham 
in  Norfolk  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  turned  by  six  horses 
and  having,  over  the  centre  shaft,  a  seat  for  their  driver, 
who  revolved  unceasingly,  like  a  joint  before  the  fiie;  but 
in  all  my  joumeyings,  with  the  single  exception  of  this  one 
at  Stanghow,  I  have  found  nothing  so  primitive  still  in  nse. 
Eveiry where  steam  has  killed  out  such  contrivances. 

The  prospect  from  the  top  of  Charles's  Hill  on  this  Low 
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House  Farm  was  singularly  fine.  To  the  north-east  glittered 
the  German  Ocean,  its  white-capped  billows  rushing  land- 
wards before  the  gale,  and  midway  between  it  and  me, 
sitnated  on  flat,  open  lands  divided  into  large,  fenced  fields, 
the  town  of  Brotton.  To  the  east  a  rising  plain  that  runs 
to  the  edge  of  Boulby  Gli£BB.  To  the  south-east  another 
wide,  arable  plain  marked  by  woods  and  Easington  Church 
and  borde(red  with  the  Moors.  To  the  south  Freeborough 
Hill,  the  villages  of  Eilton  and  Liverton,  and  beyond  them 
more  purple  moors.  To  the  west,  looking  over  Throstle  Nest 
Farm,  Dinsdsle  Moor  rising  to  a  ridge  against  the  sky, 
having  for  foreground  grass  lands  and  a  cornfield  set  with 
stooks.  Lastly,  quite  dose  at  hand  and  looking  strangely 
out  of  place  bcmeath  the  pure,  blue  heaven  filled  with  broken 
clouds  and  on  that  vast  and  smiling  scene  of  Nature  unde- 
filed,  an  iron  mine  with  tall  smoking  chimneys  surrounded 
^7  ffV  ^^^^  o'  o^  f^d  celuse. 

The  road  which  we  followed  from  Cleveland  to  Pickering 
by  Saltbom  and  Whitby  runs  over  the  Yorkshire  moorlands, 
which  are  devoted  to  sheep  and  grouse,  more,  perhaps,  to 
grouse  than  sheep.  Another  industry  which  may  be  called 
agricultural  that  I  noted  here  is  iJiat  of  apiculture,  which  is 
largely  practised  upon  the  edges  of  the  Moors,  where  the 
bees  roam  gathering  honey  from  the  heather  bloom.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Id^tfoot,  proprietor  of  the  Pickering  Bee  Farm,  has 
most  kindly  given  me  a  great  dei^  of  information  as  to  the 
working  of  ttiese  apiaries.  He  said  that  in  no  district  in 
England  is  the  industry  of  bee-keeping  carried  on  to  so  large 
an  extent  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pickering.  Men  of 
ahnost  every  trade  have  bees,  especially  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  railway  company.  Moreover  these  are  looked 
upon,  apart  from  any  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  them, 
as  a  source  of  interest  and  a  means  of  employing  spare  time. 

There  are  two  bee  pastures  in  the  district :  clover  and 
flowtts  from  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  blooming 
heather,  which  furnishes  the  mam  honey  crop,  from  mid- 
August  to  the  end  of  September.     In  order  to  gather  this 
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heather  honey  the  majority  of  hee-keepen  move  their  bees 
to  the  Moors,  soooe  of  them  from  as  far  as  twenty-four  miles 
away.  This  most  be  done  at  night  time,  for  if  they  are  ahat 
up  in  the  hives  and  taken  long  jonmeys  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  the  bees  might  be  smothered.  For  the  pnrposes  of  the 
information  which  he  has  given  me,  Mr.  Lightf oot  eoimdted 
the  oldest  bee-keeper  in  the  district,  Mr.  QeorgB  Skaife,  of 
Middleton,  a  man  whoee  experience  of  bees  extends  over  tiie 
last  sixty-five  years. 

Mr.  Skaife  never  nsed  any  bnt  skep  hives^  of  which 
he  has  had  as  many  as  170,  that  have  bron^t  him  in  as 
nmoh  as  £70  in  a  single  year  from  the  sale  of  h<niey.  The 
heaviest  hive  he  ever  owned  weighed  after  the  hesthef 
season  8  st.  12  lbs.,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  record  for  one 
straw  skep.  His  reasons  for  not  abandoning  skeps  for  the 
bar-frame  hives  were  that  the  former  are  easier  to  move  to 
the  Moors,  do  not  take  up  so  nrach  room  eitiier  on  the 
gioond  or  in  the  cart  during  the  journey,  and  require  leas 
attention  than  the  latter.  Mr.  Lightfoot  added  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  honey  gathered  in  one 
season,  but  in  1900  he  took  an  average  of  twenty-one  poend 
sections  of  heather  honey  per  hive  from  ninety-seven  hives, 
irrespective  of  run  honey,  which  was  afterwards  put  into 
bottles,  or  a  total  of  over  half  a  ton.  The  net  profit  per 
hive,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  one  large  apiarist,  seemed  to 
be  a  little  over  twelve  shillings.  He  stated  that  there  had 
certainly  been  an  increase  of  bee-keepers  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood,  especially  during  the  past  five  years.  What  the  profit 
had  been  to  the  new  men  he  could  not  say,  but  he  thon^t 
it  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  made  a  loae,  since 
bee-keeping  requires  as  much  knowledge  as  any  other 
industry,  although  he  declared  that  the  average  man  seems 
to  think  that  so  long  as  he  has  bees  he  is  bound  to  mske 
money. 

Colonel  W.  8ooby,of  Hobground  House^  8imiingtoii,oar 
host  in  this  district,  showed  me  Pickering  Church,  which 
contains  perhaps  the  finest  mediseval  frescoes  that  I  have 
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yet  seen.  Also  there  is  a  tomb  with  the  cross-legged  eiffigy 
of  Sir  Willian  de  Bniys»  a  Crusader,  and,  what  are  very  raze 
in  England,  two  fine  eighteenth-century  chandeliers  hanging 
on  either  side  of  the  altar.  ITnfoartunately  I  have  no  space 
to  describe  the  frescoes,  which  merit  the  attention  of  any 
visitor  to  this  little  town.  Their  subjects  irtdude  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Infant  Christ 
aoiOBS  the  river,  in  treatment  not  unlike  to  that  of  the  same 
scene  as  presented  in  the  church  at  Horley  in  Oxfordshire 
which  I  have  already  described,  the  execution  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Herod's  feast,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Eatherine,  and  others. 

In  this  church  of  Pickering  he  also  the  bones  of  William 
Marshall,  in  his  generation  one  of  my  few  predecessors  in 
this  task  of  inyesii^gating  the  conditions  of  rural  England. 
EOS  works  are  well  known  but  not  easy  to  come  by,  especially 
his  '  Bural  Economy  of  En^and.'  He  died  at  Pickering  in 
1818,  and  with  more  truth  than  is  eomxaon  in  such  inscrip- 
tions of  that  period,  his  tombstone  states  that  '  he  was  inde- 
btigable  in  Hie  study  of  rural  economy.' 

At  Pickering  I  saw  Mr.  Samhel  Loy,  J.P.,  one  of  the 
principal  landowners  there,  who  told  me  that  the  rents  in 
the  district  varied  from  lOs.  to  40^.  the  acre,  the  average  being 
about  27«.  They  had  not  fallen  more  than  25  per  cent, 
since  the  good  times.  Land  that  was  on  the  Bedstone 
commanded  a  higher  rent  than  land  that  was  on  the  Lime- 
stone ;  thus  farms  of  his  at  one  end  of  the  town  on  the  Bed- 
stone fetched  80^.,  and  at  the  other  on  Limestone  28^.  the 
acre.  It  was  an  arable  country,  and  the  beet  soils  were 
those  that  grew  turnips  and  barley.  The  breeding  and  feed- 
ing were  mostly  carried  on  in  the  valley.  Labour,  Mr.  Loy 
said,  was  dear,  as  the  quarries  took  away  the  men,  and  they 
had  no  Irish*.  The  young  people  were  going  to  the  towns, 
but  he  believed  that  some  were  coming  back  again. 

The  principal  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
were  many  small-holdings  of  twenty  acres  and  upwards, 
wete  men  who  had  raised  themselves.     Of  this  Colonel  Sooby 
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and  Mr.  Loy  gave  me  varioas  specific  instances.  Thus  the 
fonner  said  that  he  let  a  twenty-acre  farm  to  a  man  for  iSD. 
Afterwards  this  man  took  fifty  acres,  then  120  acres,  and 
finally  a  farm  for  his  son  of  120  acres  at  £2  2««  per  acie. 
Again  some  fourteen  years  before  he  had  thirty  acres  to  lei 
They  were  taken  by  a  farm  labourer  of  thirty-three  years  of 
age  who  had  saved  i670.  After  five  or  six  years  he  ineressed  his 
holding  to  sixty-four  acres,  and  some  five  years  ago  he  went 
to  Malton  and  took  a  farm  of  120  acres  and  was  then  thriving. 
His  ex-foreman  had  risen  in  the  same  fashion,  and  farmeil 
400  acres.  Moreover  in  the  last  two  cases  the  men  started 
after  the  good  times  had  gone  by. 

Mr.  Loy  said  that  he  knew  men  who  farmed  in  America 
who  declfured  that  tiiey  conld  do  better  in  Yorkshire. 
Two  lads  whom  he  knew  went  to  Nebraska  few  seven  years. 
They  were  working  very  hard,  doing  everything  for  them- 
selves, but  made  little  headway.  He  was  of  o^nion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  some  hope  of  advancement  to  farm 
labourers,  as  if  there  was  such  a  hope  it  filled  them  with  an 
altogether  healthier  spirit.  Mrs.  Loy  told  me  that  female 
servants  were  exceedingly  scarce  in  that  district,  so  scarce 
indeed  that  she  was  obliged  to  import  hers,  or  some  of  them, 
from  Norway. 

From  Pickering  we  drove  through  Middleton  and 
Wrelton,  where  the  soil  is  limestone  and  redstone  with  a 
stiff  clay  on  the  lower  lands,  to  Marton  and  Hobgroond 
House,  Sinnington,  where  we  were  to  stay.  In  this  district 
we  saw  many  narrow,  high*hedged  fields  measuring  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards  across,  running  down  to  lowland  that 
had  been  drained  of  more  recent  years.  These  were  let  at 
about  £2  the  acre,  and  one  of  them  had  been  sold  not  long 
ago  for  £76  an  acre.  In  1760  a  common  existed  here  which 
is  now  called  the  New  Endoexue.  The  villages  do  not 
stand  in  the  valley,  but  either  on  the  limestone  formation  or 
on  the  chalk  above.  Climbing  a  steep  slope  of  Eimmeridge 
clay  which  once  was  commonage,  we  came  to  the  crest  of 
Sinnington  Hill. 
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Here  the  view  t>athed  in  the  red  lights  of  sunset  wm 
very  fine.  To  the  sonth  lay  the  inunense  Vale  of  Pickering, 
bordered  far  away  by  the  Wold  Hills  running  from 
SettringtcHi  on  the  west  to  Wold  Newton  and  Filey  on 
the  east,  a  great  expanse  of  fertile  wheat  land  measuring 
twenty  milea  in  depth  by  parhaps  as  many  in  length.  To 
the  north,  extending  from  Helmsley  on  the  west  to  Seamer 
on  the  east,  a  spreading  ridge  of  lime-  and  sand-stone,  the 
whde  area  forming  a  gigantic  basin  drained  by  the  Derwent 
and  its  tributaries.  Nearer  at  hand,  oyer  the  brink  of  the 
hill  looking  westward,  we  saw  a  fertile  and  slightly  undulat- 
iDg  country  that  extends  to  Hambleton  Hill,  eighteen  miles 
away,  and  to  the  north-west  a  well-wooded  land,  beyond 
which  were  the  purple  Moors  that  lay  between  us  and 
Whitby.    It  was  a  noble  prospect. 

Passing  down  towards  Sinnington  grass  and  arable 
seemed  to  be  about  equally  balanced.  Here  the  soil  was 
chiefly  strong  olay  with  a  limestone  subsoil.  The  picturesque 
village,  which  has  many  red-tiled,  stcHie  houses,  is  backed  by 
a  wooded  hill,  and  on  tfa^  Green  I  saw  a  tall  maypole  standing, 
the  only  one  I  have  found  in  England.  Here  lived  a  number 
of  freeholders,  and  fruit-growing,  especially  of  plums  and 
tomatoes,  was  much  followed.  The  Seven,  which  flows  close 
by,  falls  into  the  Bye,  and  the  Bye  into  the  Derwent. 

Driving  on  along  the  Seyen  tiurough  rich  meadow  lands, 
many  of  them  of  hazel  loam  which  fetched  30^.  an  acre, 
we  came  to  Marton,  a  tidy,  stone-built  village  of  about 
650  acres,  its  main  street  edged  by  neat  grass  plots  and 
sycamore  trees,  with  orchards  lying  at  the  backs  of  the 
houses.  In  this  parish,  we  were  informed,  there  are  more 
than  twenty-three  holders,  all  of  whom  have  orchards  and  own 
their  houses  and  an  acre  or  so  of  land.  Here  too  lived  a  man 
who  had  been  a  farm  labourer  under  Colonel  Booby's  father, 
and  who  now  held  a  mill  and  a  piece  of  land  which  he  had 
bought  for  ie260.  Colonel  Scoby  told  us  that  twenty-five  years 
before  thirteen  acres  of  land  near  this  village  sold  for  £1,600, 
that  is,  the  great  price  of  about  £123  an  acre.    Needless  to  say 
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it  would  not  now  fetch  so  much.  In  this  district  goosebenies, 
Victoria  plums,  and  EcHngviUe  ^^ples  are  largely  grown. 

At  Normanby,  which  we  reached  next,  a  third  of  the 
parish  had  gone  down  to  grass  within  the  last  thirty  yean. 
Here  there  lived  a  freeholder  of  four  acres  of  which  two 
thirds  were  tillage.  Colonel  Scoby  said  that  he  had  known 
this  man  to  sell  iSSO  worth  of  froit  off  his  little  property 
in  a  year.  He  sadd  also  that  from  a  small  farm  of  thirty- 
five  acres  that  we  passed,  which  was»  I  think,  his  ptoperty, 
several  labourers  in  his  own  and  his  father's  employ  had 
risen  to  better  things  and  larger  holdings.  80  at  length 
we  came  to  Hobground  House,  which  actually  stands,  I 
believe,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Barugh. 

Colonel  Scoby  told  me  that  he  owned  about  1,000  acres,  of 
which  200  were  in  hand.  The  selling  value  of  land  had 
fallen  considerably  since  1878,  and  the  rents  from  25  to  30 
per  cent.,  but  generally  they  had  kept  on  the  same  tenants 
who  had  never  been  a  penny  in  arrear.  His  smallest  facm 
was  twenty  and  his  lav^fsst  140  acres.  The  farmers  there, 
who,  he  said,  were  a  shrewd,  frugal  lot  of  men,  worked  hard 
and  held  their  own.  In  some  cases  they  got  on  and  even 
saved  money.  They  were  all-roond  farmers,  keeping  oolre 
and  breeding  stock,  which  they  fed  out  at  two  and  a  hall 
years,  also  a  few  pigs.  AU  of  them  produced  some  sort  of 
horse,  useful,  heavy  cart  animals,  hackneys  or  hunters. 

Colonel  Scoby,  who  was  C^irman  of  the  Board  of 
Gtiardians  for  the  Pickering  Union,  which  has  a  popahtion 
of  over  10,000,  said,  in  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district, 
that  there  wese  fewer  than  forty  people  in  the  wockhoiue, 
and  not  more  than  iClO  a  wedc  was  paid  away  in  pooridief ; 
while  in  several  of  the  villages  there  were  no  paupers  at  all 
The  bodily  and  mental  health  oi  the  people  was  also  very 
good ;  thus  out  of  the  10,000  there  were  but  twelve  pauper 
lunatics,  and  the  rates  did  not  exceed  Is*  4d,  in  the  pound. 

He  wasa  great  believerin  small-holdings,  and  thought  that 
if  a  third  of  each  parish  were  given  up  to  these  little  farms 
it  would  be  a  good  mA  useful  thing.    Such  holdings  were 
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stepping  stones  to  something  better,  and  very  valuable  as  a 
means  of  retaining  population  on  the  land.  Also  the  sons 
of  their  tenants  went  out  to  work  and  earn  money,  while  one 
of  them  would  probably  siop  to  help  his  father.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  much  better  that  these  little  lots  of  land 
should  be  rented  rather  than  owned,  and  in  proof  of  this 
view  advanced  aevaral  instances  that  had  come  to  his  own 
knowledge. 

CJokniel  Booby  added  that  a  good  many  of  the  people  went 
awfty,  the  women  in  his  opinion  being  more  eagev  to  do  so 
than  the  men,  but  so  far  as  f amiing  was  concerned  the  going 
down  d  the  land  to  grass  and  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saying  machines  tended  to  equalise  matters  in  this  respect. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  scheme,  aud  tend 
to  keep  than  on  the  land»if  the  lads  could  be  let  out  to  work 
for  two  or  tiuee  of  the  sutnmer  ninths.  Also  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  more  co-operation  amongst 
fanners.  Of  cottages  he  said  there  were  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  None  of  these  had  less  than  four  rooms,  and  to 
most  of  them  there  was  a  garden  attached.  It  was  his 
experience  that  allotments  fell,  not  into  the  hands  of  labourers, 
but  into  those  of  hucksters  and  small  tradesmen. 

The  reader  will  observe  thatr  the  report  on  this  district  is 
on  the  whole  veary  cheerfnl.  Whether  the  place  is  prosperous 
becaiMe  d  the  presence  of  so  many  little  men  upon  the 
land,  or  wfaetiier  the  little  men  are  present  because  it  is  joro- 
qperous  I  must  leave  him  to  judge.  This  at  least  is  sure, 
that  here  onoe  more  I  found  a  flourishing  locality,  and  in  it 
few  large  fanciers  aod  many  who  may  be  called  small-holders. 
The  comlnnation  is,  at  any  rate,  suggestive,  though  doubtless 
the  goodness  of  the  land  has  much  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Driving  from  Hobgrouad  to  Malton  via  Salton,  a  long 
snd  roundabout  joum^,  we  passed  through  the  village  of 
Great  Barugh,  where  the  population  has  dwindled,  there 
being  in  1901  fourteen  less  cottagea  than  it  possessed  forty 
years  before.  Indeed,  here  or  at  8alton  I  saw  the  sites  of 
aome  of  them  of  cErgrown  with  grass.    I  observed  here  that 
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wherever  the  level  rises  ever  so  little,  even  a  few  feet,  tiie 
land  is  better  and  fetches  more  by  lO^.  an  acre  than  the 
colder  soil  below.  At  Salton  Colonel  Scoby  took  as  to  visit 
Mr.  John  Bichardson,  of  The  Manor,  who  since  the  year  1870 
had  fanned  410  acres  there,  abont  half  of  which  was  pastoie. 
The  ricks  in  Mr.  Bichardson's  staclgrard  were  splendid.  I 
stepped  two  of  them  and  f onnd  that  they  measmed  thirty- 
three  yards  in  length  by  five  in  width.  A  man  who  was 
engaged  in  trimming  the  stacks  with  a  scythe  told  me  th&t 
it  had  been  a  grand  harvest,  and  indeed  the  strength  of  the 
straw  showed  the  quality  of  the  crop.  There  was  a  waggon 
also  in  this  yard  fitted  with  a  dissd-boom  such  as  is  used  in 
Sonth  Africa,  pnlled  by  chains  and  swingle-bars  and  driven 
by  a  man  who  rode  the  near  horse  of  the  pair.  The  sheep 
that  I  saw  here  were  Leicesters  crossed  with  Lincolns. 

Mr.  Bichardson  said  that  he  thought  farmers  were  doing 
*  badly,  and  very  badly  * ;  it  was  impossible  to  talk  to  one  of 
them  who  did  not  gmmble,  and  with  good  reason ;  but  it 
was  not  a  question  of  the  rents,  which  averaged  from  85<.  to 
28«.  the  acre.  Still  if  a  farm  should  be  to  let  there  weie 
plenty  of  people  after  it,  bnt  most  of  them  had  no  capital  at 
their  backs.  As  vrith  a  great  deal  of  experience  he  could 
not  make  farming  do,  this  puzzled  him ;  but  he  supposed 
that  it  was  because  the  applicants  were  fit  for  nothing  else. 

His  grass  was,  he  told  me,  too  strong  for  young  stock; 
were  this  not  so  he  would  breed,  as  feeding  was  but  a  '  poor 
game '  there.  In  all  he  fed  116  beasts^  his  cake  bill  costing 
him  between  ^,200  and  ill  ,600  a  year.  He  bought  in 
some  of  his  stores  at  two  years  old  at  the  back-end  of  the 
year,  and  about  fifty  *  slape  fat  '-^that  is,  half-fat — animals 
in  April  to  go  out  finished  in  November.  13ie  beasts,  which 
were  all  Irish,  cost  ^8,  and  in  some  cases  £16  in ;  but  when 
they  went  out  at,  say,  ^£22,  after  consuming  eight  pounds  of 
cake  a  day,  there  would,  he  thought,  be  little  left  for  hinL 

Labour,  he  said,  was  dear  and  bad,  its  average  cost  being 
£1  a  week.  Hands  could  not  be  found,  although  *  run-about ' 
men  were  more  plentiful  that  year.    If  he  were  to  pay  one 
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man  off  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  replace  him,  as  the 
yoang  people  went  away  to  the  towns.  The  labour  used  to  be 
lis.  a  week ;  now  it  was  more  like  22^.  a  week  ;  and  wag« 
goneiB  had  risen  £5  a  head.  His  hind  boarded  the  men 
receiYing  £1  a  week,  and  88,  6d.  a  head  for  their  keep.  These 
hinds,  or  foiooien,  and  their  wives  complained  of  the  waste 
of  food.  Thus  if  a  meat  pie  were  not  finished,  it  could  not 
be  pat  upon  the  table  again;  still  the  men's  excuse  for 
going  was  often  that  '  the  meat  was  bad.'  The  labourers, 
however,  were  not  a  drinking  lot,  and  no  doubt  they  had  a 
doll  time  upon  the  land.  He  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  change  and  that  labour  would  be  more  plentiful,  and 
this  was  a  general  idea  among  farmers  at  market. 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  said  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  told  us  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  few  horses  he 
sold  'I  don't  know  where  I  should  be.'  He  showed  us 
some  of  his  horses,  beautiful  animals,  worth,  I  understood, 
from  £SO0  to  £SO0  apiece.  He  said  that  he  could  not  take 
a  bright  view  of  the  future,  chiefly  <m  account  of  the  lowness 
of  prices. 

I  think  it  was  on  this  farm  that  an  artesian  well  was 
pointed  out  to  us  which  had  been  sunk  through  1,300  feet 
of  Sommeridge  clay  at  a  cost  of  jCSOO.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  criticise  a  farmer  of  such  great  experience ;  still  it  did 
strike  me  as  possible  thai  Mr.  Bichardson  spent  too  much 
upon  his  cake  bill,  although  of  course  the  more  cake  the  more 
beef  and  the  better  manure.  I  believe  that  his  father  held 
this  farm  before  him  and  that  the  rent  of  it  used  to  be  42$, 
an  acre. 

In  the  parish  of  Brawby,  which  we  visited  next,  the 
farms  were  smaller  than  in  Balton,  one  of  200  acres  being 
the  largest.  This,  I  was  informed,  is  the  best  land  in  the 
district,  having  a  great  depth  of  fine  friable  soil  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  from  time  immemorial.  The  fences 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  very  well  tended.  Some  of 
the  land  has  been  naturally  warped  by  the  river  Bye,  but 
where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a  poor  heavy  clay.    About 
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Barton-le-Street  the  famiB  are  laid  out  in  long,  narrow  strips, 
the  turnip  land  being  on  the  hillside,  with  com  on  the 
heavier  bottoms,  which  showed  signs  of  droaght.  For  some 
generations,  I  was  informed,  this  place  was  a  centre  of 
Leicester  ram  breeding,  but  the  industry  has  now  died  ont. 

About  here  we  entered  upon  the  limestone  fonnati(HL, 
which  continued  till  we  reached  Malton.  From  Barton-le- 
Street  to  Appleton-le-Btreet  we  drove  along  a  hillside,  whence 
we  looked  down  on  to  the  wooded  Vale  of  Pickering,  a  huge 
natural  amphitheatre  lined  and  dotted  with  its  olive-green 
fences,  rod-tiled  cottages,  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  grazing 
in  a  thousand  fidds,  and  bordered  to  the  north  by  the  pnx- 
ple,  sunlit  moorland.  In  or  near  the  village  of  Amotherby 
I  saw  some  stacks  belonging,  I  was  told,  to  Mr.  W.  Fisher, 
a  member  of  the  North  Biding  county  Ck)uncil,  which  ware 
built  with  extraordinary  care  and  neatness.  Ot  all  the 
agricultural  arts  none  has  deteriorated  of  late  years  more  than 
that  of  stack  building — ^at  any  rate  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Formerly  labourers  took  a  pride  in  putting  up  a  tidy  and 
well-proportioned  rick,  now  any  Tower  of  Pisa-like  etedion 
that,  with  the  help  of  broken-down  ladders  and  bits  of  wood, 
will  stand  until  the  thrashing  machine  comes  round,  is 
often  considered  good  enough  and  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of 
their  contract. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  dealing  with  this  district 
from  Mr.  Frank  Langborne,  a  solicitor  of  large  expenenoe 
in  Malton,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages  :— 

I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  ritnation 
of  the  rural  districts  in  this  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  which  may  be  called  a  good  agricultural  country  for 
barley  and  root  growing,  with  light  limestone;  soil  on  the  Wolds, 
and  very  fertile^  but  stronger  soil  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bye  and 
Derwent,  and  the  Vale  of  Mowbray  &o. 

I  may  state  that  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  here- 
abouts is  much  felt.  The  young  men  and  women  of  the  fanning 
dsbss  and  from  the  towns  and  villages  '  drift '  away  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  West  Biding,  Leeds,  Bradf(»:d,  te.,  where  they  earn 
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high  wages  and  have  more  aduoeement  and  diatraotton  than,  in  the 
humdrum  life  of  ihe  country  places. 

The  farmers  in  this  district^  which  I  consider  a  favoured  one, 
owing  to  the  good  quality  of  the  land  and  their  own  energy,  farm 
well,  and  an  inspection  of  their  farms  will,  I  think,  prove  this 
assertion.  They  have  a  very  good  breed  of  sheep— Leicester 
crossed  with  the  Down  sheep  (Hampshires  Sto,} — and  grow  excel- 
lent mutton,  not  too  fat,  whioh  sheep  find  a  ready  sale  in.  the 
West  Biding  at  the  excellent  weekly  stock  markets  in  ICalton. 
They  '  eat  on '  the  land  their  tnrnip  crops  with  sheep,  whioh  I  take 
to  be  the  '  sheet-anchor '  of  the  farmer, 

I  can  see  no  means  of  checking  the  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  except  by  attempting  to  produce  some  counter-attraction 
in  the  villages — ^better  and  more  healthy  houses,  additional  means 
of  enlightenment  of  the  rural  population  which  might  excite  their 
minds  to  take  an  interest  in  and  value  tiie  scenes  of  nature  aH>und 
tiiem,  and  small  allotments  of  land  for  those  wanting  them.  The 
interohange  of  the  population  in  town  and  country  by  means  of 
cheap  trains  and  excursions  &o.  is  so  great  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  making  a  choice  of  habitation  and  residence. 
How  to  influence  that  choice  in  the  direction  of  fostering  a  per- 
manent rural  commimity  in  any  district  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Farmers  have  hereabouts  made  an  effort  to  counteract 
the  exodus  by  employing  their  own  sons  and  daughters  on  their 
farms,  and  so  being  able  to  bam  at  a  profit.  This  is  shown  here- 
abouts by  almost  all  farms  being  let*  with  a  choice  of  tenants  from 
many  appUcations  on  any  vacancy.  The  farms  here  %re  frosp 
about  100  to  300  aqres ;  on  the  Wolds  (sheep  and  barley  farms) 
from  300  to  800  or  1,000  acres. 

I  may  say,  from  my  own  observations,  rents  have  gone  down 
about  one-third  during  the  depression  in  agriculture,  and  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  land  about  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

My  kind  host  in  this  neighbourhood,  Colonel  Scoby,  also 
writes : — 

I  also  ndght.  have  mentioned  to  yoni.that  on  the  Earl  of 
Feversham'e  estate^  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Byedale, 
every  village  has  a  considerable  nimiber  of  cowkeepings,  about 
four  acres  of  land,  of  which  one- half  to  two-thirds  are  grass;  rent, 
including  cottage  and  buildings,  from  £Q  to  £10.  There  are  also 
many  small-holdings — ^at  least  100  farms — at  less  than  £40  rent. 

The  cottages  with  cowkeepings  are  much  appreciated. 
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Between  Malton  and  Sledmere  the  country  is  of  the 
ofinal  Wold  type,  but  much  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  very  poor 
and  tbin.  When  I  saw  them  in  the  autunm  of  1901  both 
roots  and  grass  were  much  scorched  here.  About  Sledmere 
were  large,  larch  plantations,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  im- 
proves, sJthough  roots  were  not  a  very  good  crop.  Hece  I  saw 
women  gleaning,  a  somewhat  uncommon  sight  in  these  days 
when  flour  is  so  cheap  that  few  of  the  poor  think  stray  ears 
of  com  worth  the  trouble  of  collection.  Around  Wetwang 
fields  were  large,  fences  trim,  and  trees  scarce.  The  wheat 
stubbles  looked  clean  and  the  new  seeds  flourishing.  Where 
the  fences  were  gappy  they  were  mended  with  good  posts 
and  rails,  also  I  noted  a  meadow  being  marled  and  that  the 
manure  was  already  carted  out  on  to  the  seeds  which  had 
been  fed  bare — signs,  all  of  them,  of  good,  careful  farming. 
In  this  neighbourhood  were  much  ash  timber  and  many 
woods,  but  little  grass.  The  prospect  also  on  this  high -lying 
plateau  was  wide.  About  Qarton  ploughing  was  already  in 
progress  on  the  stubbles,  and  the  soil  looked  very  dark  and 
rich. 

Mr.  T.  Beed,  of  Beef ord  Grange,  Holdemess,  whom  I  saw 
at  Driffield,  farmed  120  acres,  mostly  of  clay  soil,  in  four 
different  farms.  A  quarter  of  bis  area  was  grass,  and  he  grew 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  last  being  a  fair  sample  only.  He 
was  a  great  breeder  of  hackney  horses,  of  which  he  kept  a  hun- 
dred. Both  he  and  Mr.  M.  Sellers,  who  farmed  700  acres  at 
Foston-on-the- Wolds,  said  that  their  rents,  which  had  dropped 
36  per  cent.,  were  about  £1  an  acre.  Mr.  Beed  told  me  that 
with  the  aid  of  his  horses,  which  were  his  speciality,  he  was 
just  making  a  living ;  and  Mr.  Sellers,  that  he  was  doing  the 
same,  but  could  not  save  anything.  Both  of  them  had  plenty 
of  labour,  the  wages  being  16s.  a  week,  with  26s.  a  week, 
food,  and  ale  at  harvest.  Also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  piece- 
work. With  the  year-men  they  had  considerable  difficulty, 
as  the  young  fellows  went  away  and  did  not  come  back, 
although  they  thought  that  these  would  return.  They  were  a 
long  way  from  a  railroad  or  town,  which  made  a  difference, 
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but  Dear  Hull  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
labour.  Mr.  Sellers  bred  cattle  and  Improved  Leicester 
sheep,  but  said  that  the  price  of  wool  and  mutton  '  beat 
them.'  He  estimated  that  he  was  losing  10«.  a  head  on  his 
sheep  in  1901.  Mr.  Beed  said  that  his  turnips  had  failed 
and  that  he  would  have  to  sell  his  lambs. 

They  declared  that  1901  was  a  wretched  year,  even  the 
oats  bcdng  very  light  and  short  in  the  straw.  Farms, 
th^  informed  me,  'got  let,'  but  they  did  not  think  that 
people  were  'very  greedy'  about  them.  Both  of  them 
stated  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the  future,  and  Mr.  Beed 
said  that  if  he  had  his  capital  out,  he  would  not  put  it  in 
again,  as  &rming  could  not  continue  to  be  pleasurable  when 
it  had  ceased  to  be  profitable.  He  informed  me  that  horse- 
breeding  was  a  considerable  industry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  Wolds  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  hackneys. 
He  had  supplied  nearly  every  country  with  pure-bred 
hackney  stallions,  but  foreign  Governments  were  not  so  good 
a  market  as  they  used  to  be.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Sellers 
kept  any  horses,  but  he  bred  cattle  and  sheep,  the  fcMrmer 
being  fed  off  in  jrards  and  the  latter  in  folds. 

Mr.  W.  Young,  who  farmed  600  acres  at  Ghurton-on-the- 
Wolds,  where  his  stand-bys  were  com  and  sheep,  complained 
of  the  bad  prices,  especially  of  wool  and  mutton ;  and  said 
that  they  had  sufEered  from  two  years'  drought.  His  sheep 
wane  Lincolns  crossed  with  Leicesters,  and  the  wool  that  they 
produced  was  known  as  York  wool.  His  barley,  he  said,  was 
very  lean  and  not  a  good  colour.  Labour  was  plentiful  with 
him. 

Mr.  Charles  Goodlass,  of  Gk>lden  Hill,  Skeme,  said  that 
Mr.  Toung  lived  quite  close  to  a  large  village,  which 
accounted  for  the  presence  of  labour ;  but  he,  who  farmed 
600  acres  between  Holdemess  and  the  Wolds,  was  not  sure 
whether  he  would  have  a  man  left  ere  long.  In  his  neigh* 
bourhood  the  hands  would  take  piece-work,  but  skilled 
labour  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  do.  Several  young  men 
had  gone  from  his  village,  and  that  just  at  a  time  when  they 
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should  be  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  worn-oat 
labour.  He  would  be  glad  to  do  eveiything  by  piece-work, 
if  that  were  possible.  Half  of  his  fann  was  wold  and  half 
clay,  and  he  wished  that  he  were  rid  of  the  strong  land.  The 
Ught  soil  was  much  cheaper  to  work,  and  £3  an  acre  was  a 
great  deal  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  draining  that  which  was  heavy. 
Mr.  Goodlass  said  that  he  had  lost  between  18200  and  iSSOO  on 
his  farm  in  1900,  and  although  he  had  some  money,  if  things 
did  not  improve  he  would  have  to  face  a  crisis.  The  only 
remedy  that  he  could  suggest  was,  that  the  price  of  produce 
should  be  raised,  otherwise  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  to 
their  landlords.  The  labour  question  was  one  of  the  worst 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  The  men  were  masters  of  the 
situation  and  the  fanners  were  promismg  mare  than  &ey 
ought  to  pay  in  order  to  secure  their  services. 

Mr.  James  Wildon,  of  Sledmere,  said  that  labour  was 
rather  short  in  his  neighbourhood.  Men  grew  scarcer  and 
worse  to  deal  with,  and  at  the  same  time  took  higher  wagea 
If  found  &ult  with  tbey  said* '  GiTe  me  my  mcmey.'  Mr. 
Wildon,  whose  farm  lay  500  feet  above  sea  level,  bred 
pure  Bhorthom  cattle  and  pure  Leioester  sheep.  In  1901 
his  wheat  was  below  average  «ud  his  barley  an  average 
crop. 

Mr.  David  Holtby,  of  Budston,  north-east  of  Driffield 
and  west  of  Bridlington,  a  former  of  light  wold  land,  said  he 
thought  that  1901  vTas  the  worst  year  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. His  turnips  were  bad. both  as  r^;ardB  plant  and 
condition^  and  tumipa  -wete  vital  to  him.  His  district  whs 
better  off  for  labour  than  many,  though  they  could  do  with 
more;  but  two  of  his  men  had  just  throvm  him  overbeoanse 
he  would  not  give  them  higher  wages.  He  believed  that 
there  was  many  a  man  who  would  not  make  a  penny  by  the 
Aeeg  he  had  fed  on  his  seeds  during  1901.  On  the  other 
hand  the  black  Garr,  or  peat  land,  v?ould  do  weil  that  year. 

In  addition  to  those  whom  I  haTS  quoted  I  saw  several 
other  gentlemen  at  Driffield,  but  as  there  was  but  one  bur- 
den to  their  tale  perhaps  the  sample  evidencei  given  al>ove 
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may  suffice  to  mlorm  the  leader  of  the  agrienltoral  con- 
ditioDs  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  can  only  say,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  tone  of  all  these  gentlemen  was  far  from 
cheerfnl.  Indeed  meet  of  them  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
very  gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  f atnze  of  farming  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

At  Eastbnm,  near  to  Driffield,  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr- 
Jordan,  the  well-known  breeder  of  prize  Leicester  ateegy  a 
farmer  of  1,300  acres  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Wold,  which 
were  held  by  his  father  before  him.  At  Mr.  Jordan's  house  I 
had  long  conyersations  with  Mr.  Hopper,  who  farmed  1,100 
acres  of  adjoining  light  land,  and  was  Ghaiiman  of  the  Driffield 
Pure  Gake  Company,  a  very  useful  co-operative  association ; 
with  Colonel  Stayeley,  a  land  owner  and  farmer ;  with  Mr. 
H.  H.  StaTcley,  his  brother,  who  farmed  1,900  acres,  mostly 
on  the  Wold ;  with  Mr.  Jordan  himself,  and  others. 

According  to  these  gentlemen  the  local  rents  upon  the 
Wold  ran  from  10«.  to  18«.,  and  upon  the  lower  lauds  from 
18s,  to  25s.  per  acre,  the  fall  from  the  good  times  averaging 
about  30  per  cent.  Two  of  them  at  least  told  us  that  were 
it  uot  that  they  had  good  homes,  where  their  fathers  had 
lived  before  them,  and  considerate  landlords  they  would  give 
up  farming,  which  was  beccHuing  a  worse  business  every 
year.  One  said  that  he  had  actually  lost  a  conaiderable  sum 
of  money,  and  another  thatif  it  had  not  been  for  private  means 
at  his  back  he  could  not  have  gone  on.  They  thought  that 
were  it  not  for  such  private  means  many  farmers  would  be  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  who  at  present  were  existing,  not  upon 
thefmitsof  theirindustry,  but  on  money  accumulated  by  them- 
selves as  by  their  fathers  in  the  past  when  farming  paid. 
OtiierB  were  just  making  a  living ;  while  the  only  people  who 
did  any  good  were  those  who  had  some  speciality,  such  as 
the  bree^g  of  hackneys.  They  seemed  to  see  no  opening 
in  tfie  clouds,  and  all  of  them  held  that  foreign  competition 
was  actually  on  the  increase  and  tikely  to  become  still  more 
severe. 

There  were  still  applications  for  farms,  but  they  thought 
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the  clasB  of  teoants  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
and  thai  the  sons  of  the  men  of  the  old  stamp  were  not 
going  into  fanning ;  one  of  them  backing  hie  opinion  with  the 
remark  that  he  had  two  sons,  but  it  wonld  be  very  much 
against  his  will  if  either  of  them  took  np  that  profession. 
As  an  instance  of  the  dreadful  fall  in  prices  Mr.  Jordan 
produced  his  books  and  showed  ns  how  in  the  year  187S  his 
wool  sold  for  411,608,  while  in  1900  practically  the  same 
weight  of  clip  produced  but  iCBSd.  What  such  a  decline  as 
this  means  to  the  farmer  the  reader  can  easily  imagine. 
They  considered  1901  to  be  one  of  the  worst  seasons  e^er 
experienced,  at  any  rate  for  fianners  of  the  lighter  land. 

Of  labour  they  said  that  the  old  men  who  had  been  with 
their  fathers  and  themselves  for  many  years  were  excellent, 
but  that  generally  it  was  bad,  and  getting  ever  scarcer,  as  the 
young  fellows  nearly  all  went  away.  This  was  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Brand,  a  medical  officer  tax  the  Driffield  Union,  who 
told  me  that  the  young  folk  were  all  deserting  the  parishes, 
of  which  the  population  was  sinking,  as  the  demand  for 
healthy  countrymen  in  the  towns  was  eager  and  continuous. 
This;  in  his  opinion,  must  mean  a  progressiye  deterioration 
of  the  national  physique. 

Horsemen,  ranging  from  sixteeen  to  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  who  used  to  receive  a  wage  of  from  £14  to  dS16, 
with  their  food  and  lodging,  were  now  paid  from  iE84  to 
£26 ;  whereas  lads  who  could  not  carry  a  sack  of  com,  and 
were  therefore  not  of  much  use,  were  taking  £16.  Indeed 
young  ploughmen  often  proved  unobtainable,  and  when 
secured  generally  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  only  bright  spot  they  could  see  in  the  local  farming 
outlook  was  that  the  dry  pastures  in  other  counties  oonld 
not  support  sheep  in  1901,  which  were  consequently 
cheap  to  buy,  and  ought  to  fat  out  at  a  profit  on  their  wold 
turnips.  Many  fields,  however,  were  almost  bare  of  roots 
that  season.  Colonel  Stavdey  was  of  opinion  that  better 
cottages  were  wanted  and  would  be  some  help,  and  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  well  if  money  could  be  borrowed 
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bom  the  Gk>yenmient  on  easier  terms  to  be  used  in  bailding 
sach  cottages.  They  thought  also  that  boys  in  the  rural 
schools  should  be  let  out  on  the  land  in  summer  and  kept  to 
their  books  in  winter.  They  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  more- 
over—and with  this  I  cordially  concur — that  there  should  be 
some  alteration  or  strengthening  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  meat,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
dishonest  butchers  to  palm  off  such  meat  upon  customers  as 
English-grown. 

One  morning  of  our  stay  with  Mr.  Jordan  we  spent  in 
going  round  his  large  farm,  which  has  long  been  famous  in 
the  county  for  the  excellence  of  its  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment.  On  all  except  the  lightest  land  the  com  crops  were 
good  in  1901,  and  his  barley  sample,  although  a  little  high- 
coloured,  was  plump  and  even.  Some  of  it  he  had  just  sold 
at  28t.  a  quarter.  In  the  home  ridcyard  the  stacks  stood 
thick.  They  were  exceedingly  well  made,  round  in  shape, 
with  a  steep-pitched  roof,  and,  to  keep  away  the  damp,  were 
placed  upon  bottoms  of  gravel  raised  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
the  level  of  the  ground — a  capital  plan  which  I  have  not 
noticed  elsewhere.  Each  of  these  wheat  stacks  was  built  to 
hold  as  much  com  as  the  steamer  could  thrash  in  one  day— » 
another  good  arrangement.  We  were  informed  that  six 
waggons,  vnth  the  proper  complement  of  men  and  horses, 
coidd  complete  two  of  these  stacks  in  a  day's  carting. 

Leaving  the  stackyard,  we  visited  the  house  of  the  hind, 
or  foreman,  with  whom  Mr.  Jordan  contracted  to  board 
eight  or  ten  of  the  horsemen,  lads,  and  young  unmarried 
men  at  a  price  of  about  S$.  per  week  per  man.  The  place, 
which  v^as  sompulously  dean,  was  kept  by  the  hind's  wife, 
who,  by  the  way,  did  not  expect  our  visit.  The  kitchen,  a 
room  of  good  size,  where  the  men  ate  and  sat,  had  a  large 
window  and  fireplace  and  a  floor  of  wellHScrobbed  red  tiles. 
The  labourers  were  out  at  work,  but  we  found  the  mistress 
engaged  in  cooking  their  dinner,  which  was  to  consist  of  a 
huge  beef  pie  vnth  vegetables. 

This  was  the  dietary :  At  5.45  /l¥,.^  Qojdl  be^f  and  bacon» 
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with  boiled  milk  and  froit  pie;  at  midday,  beef  pie  or 
boiled  beef  twioe  a  we^k,  and  toast  beef  on  Sondays,  wtii 
potatoes  and  another  vegetable,  rice  pudding,  or  fruit  pie ;  at 
6.30  P.M.,  or  4.46  on  Sundays,  supper,  at  which  the  food  was 
the  same  as  at  breakfast.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  young 
men  ran  no  fear  of  starvation;  still  often  I  was  told  in 
Yorkshire  that  they  make  constant  complaints,  however 
well  they  are  fed,  and  that  one  of  their  commonest  excuses 
for  leaving  a  situation  is  that  it  is  a  '  bad  meat  shop.* 

Off  the  kitchen  was  the  private  parlour  of  the  family, 
who,  however,  ate  with  the  men,  for  whom  the  hind  carved. 
Upstairs,  approached  by  a  broad  ladder,  we  saw  the  laige 
sleeping-room,  also  beautifully  neat  and  dean.  It  had  four 
beds,  two  men  sleeping  in  each  bed,  by  which  stood  boxes 
with  their  kits. 

Mr.  Jordan's  cow-house,  like  all  his  premises  lit  by 
gas  manufactured  on  the  place,  was  large  and  airy.  His 
great  stockyards  were  covered  in  with  open  grooved  boards 
— a  most  admirable  roofing.  The  peculiarity  of  this  system 
is  that  although  the  boaxds  are  laid  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  which  in  dry  weather  increases  to  about  an  inch, 
thus  affording  splendid  ventilaticm,  no  rain  to  qpeak  of  ever 
comes  through  them,  partly  because  of  the  expansion  of  the 
wood  in  wet  and  partly,  I  presume,  owing  to  the  aii 
pressure  from  below.  Of  these  covered  yards  Mr.  Jordan 
spoke  with  enthusiasm,  saying  that  all  stock  did  splendidly 
bmeath  their  shelter.  Hundreds  of  pigeons  nested  in  tbem, 
and  when  disturbed  flew  out  with  a  great  rattle  of  wings, 
much  as  they  do  from  caves  in  the  Hebrides.  Here  all  the 
arrangements  ware  as  perfect  as  they  wdl  could  be.  Thus 
the  calves  were  kept  in  pairs,  as  they  do  better  in  this 
fashion  than  singly  or  when  herded  together. 

Leaving  the  yards,  we  went  to  see  the  Leicester  sheep, 
of  which  Mr.  Jordan  kept  from  1,200  to  1,400  in  all,  a  flock 
that  is  famous  throughout  England.  He  had  shown  at  the 
Boyal  every  year  since  1879,  winning  a  prize  eadi  time,  and 
at  Smithfield  for  ten  years  in  succession  with  ^  ^l^e  v^t. 
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Indeed,  the  beams  and  ends  of  one  of  his  sheds  were  ah^o• 
lately  papered  with  prize  and  commendation  cards.  The 
points  of  advantage  claimed  for  the  Leicester  sheep  are 
good  doing,  early  maturity,  and  fine  wool,  which  is  set 
on  thicker  than  in  the  case  of  the  Wensleydale  breed, 
although  the  fleeces  of  the  latter  command  the  higher  price. 
The  ewes  clip  eight  to  nine  pounds,  which  is  said  to  be  as 
moch  as  is  produced  by  a  Wensleydale  hoggett,  and  the 
hoggetts  eleven  to  twelve  pounds  at  a  year  old. 

Mr.  jQrdan's  shepherd  had  been  with  hiyn  since  1881, 
succeeding  his  father,  who  came  in  1866.  Two  of  his  fore- 
men also  had  served  on  the  farm  for  thirty-six  years.  The 
prize  sheep  pens  were  Uttered  deep  with  wheat  straw 
and  had  their  troughs  filled  with  green  meat.  These  pens 
were  provided  with  runs  on  the  grass  outside  them,  where 
there  was  tree  shade  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Leaving 
the  sheep  we  walked  down  to  the  pastures  to  see  the  Short- 
horn cows,  which  were  all  of  a  good  class,  and  in  some 
cases  entered  in  the  herd-book.  When  dry  these  cows  were 
sold  out  to  the  butcher  at  about  £20  a  head.  Mr.  Jordan 
spread  his  cake  over  the  pastures  in  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
square,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  a  feeding  trough.  By 
this  means  the  treading  by  which  the  grass  is  damaged  and 
made  so  unsightly  roimd  cake-bins  is  avoided. 

While  driving  to  visit  the  more  distant  portions  of  this 
great  farm,  which  lies  in  a  sohd  block,  Mr.  Jordan  took  me 
to  see  an  old  labourer,  of  the  name  of  Duke,  who  began  to 
work  on  the  place  in  1842  and  only  gave  up  in  1899.  Mr. 
Duke,  who  was  a  fine  old  fellow,  told  me  that  he  remembered 
when  much  of  the  light  land  portion  of  the  farm  was  a 
rabbit  warren.  In  the  old  days  he  used  to  earn  10^.  a  week, 
on  which  he  kept  seven  children :  he  had  twelve  in  all,  and 
often,  he  said,  they  had  nothing  but  potatoes  to  live  on  from 
Friday  morning  to  paytime,  by  which,  I  suppose,  he  meant 
Saturday  night.  He  used  to  get  a  '  baulk,'  that  is,  a  bit  of 
land,  if  he  could,  upon  which,  I  presume,  he  grew  the 
potatoes.    His  rent  was  £S  58.  a  year — not  much  less  than 
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the  majority  of  agricaltural  labourers  pay  at  present — and  in 
harvest  he  earned  I65.  a  week  and  his  meat.  Now  he  is, 
or  was,  enjoying  a  comfortable  old  age  on  a  pension. 

The  fields  on  this  farm  average  at  least  forty  acres  in 
size,  and  are  enclosed  vnth  sguare-cnt  fences  which  are 
quite  free  from  timber.  On  one  of  fifty-five  acres  that  had 
been  part  of  the  rabbit  warren  of  which  old  Duke  spoke, 
and  is  very  light  land,  a  good  crop  of  swedes  veas  growing, 
notwithstanding  the  drought.  The  course  was:  wheat 
after  seeds,  barley  after  wheat,  swedes  after  barley,  and 
oats  after  swedes.  Mangolds  were  pitted  and  not  toncbed 
until  the  following  March  or  April.  White  turnips  were 
folded,  a  third  of  the  crop  being  taken  to  the  yards.  Seeds 
were  all  fed  off,  especially  on  the  light  land.  Ewes  were 
culled  out  at  a  full  mouth,  when  they  fetched  about 
408. 

The  self-binders  in  use  were  of  American  make ;  indeed 
I  found  that  American  machines,  and  especially  ploughs, 
were  in  much  favour  in  this  district.  Mr.  Jordan  grew  a 
good  deal  of  Thousand-headed  kail  and  rape.  He  said  that 
the  rape  came  earlier,  and  that  the  lambs  liked  it  the  better 
of  the  two. 

While  staying  with  Mr.  Jordan  we  drove  for  many  boors 
over  the  chalk  downs  known  as  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  almost 
from  Eirkbum  to  Bishop  Wilton.  Here  the  fields  are  very 
large,  and  the  farms  seem  to  average  from  500  to  1,000 
acres,  for  which  the  capital  required  is  about  £S  the  acre. 
Almost  all  the  land  is  arable,  and  the  agricultural  mainstays 
are  com  and  sheep,  which  are  folded  upon  roots,  whereof 
we  saw  some  splendid  fields.  In  1901  these  Wolds  appeared 
to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  those  of  Lincolnshire  in 
the  matter  of  rainfall,  also  their  soil  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  resisting  drought,  vnth  the  result  that  upon  the 
whole  the  crops  were  very  good.  Their  aspect  is  strangely 
vast,  cold,  and  lonesome ;  indeed  in  few  parts  of  England 
could  the  population  be  more  thin.  The  traveUer  across 
their  expanse  meets  nobody,  although  now  and  again  he  sees 
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a  solitary  fannhonse  set  in  the  depths  of  a  territory  of  its 
own.  Even  on  the  hottest  summer  day  a  wind  is  always 
moving  here.  What,  then,  can  it  be  like  in  winter,  when 
the  plains  are  deep  in  snow,  and  even  the  roads  become  hard 
to  travel  ?  The  Wold-dweller  shoold  have  plenty  of  resomrces 
within  himself,  since  for  many  months  of  the  year  tiiose 
from  without  must  be  very  limited. 

Accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  here  varied  a 
good  deal.  Thus  on  a  single  afternoon  I  saw  four  men. 
No.  1,  who  farmed  1,000  acres,  seemed  to  be  doing  pretty 
well,  although  he  had  only  been  in  the  holding  for  a  few 
years.  In  some  of  these  seasons,  indeed,  he  had  made  a 
profit  of  as  much  as  £400 ;  after  all,  not  a  great  sum,  con- 
sidering that  his  capital  would  amount  presumably  to  about 
^68,000.  His  conclusion  was  that  a  living  could  be  made, 
but  Uttle  more. 

No.  2,  also  a  large  farmer,  at,  I  imagine,  a  very  moderate 
rent,  seemed  to  be  prospering.  He  was  a  hard-working 
man  who  had  advanced  himself  in  the  world.  Practically 
he  admitted  that  he  flourished,  saying  that  he  could  not 
complain  of  the  land,  which  had  done  everything  for  him. 
Of  the  labour,  however,  he  did  complain. 

No.  3,  a  gentleman  who  certainly  ought  to  know,  himself 
a  large  farmer,  said  that  the  Wold  men  were  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  He  complained  of  the  bad  cottages,  the 
lack  of  water,  and  labour  difficulties.  The  population  in 
his  district  has  decreased  considerably. 

No.  4  told  a  very  melancholy  story,  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  made  out  of  general  farming,  and  that  it  looked 
as  though  the  country  would  be  depopulated  and  the  poorer 
land  must  go  out  of  cultivation. 

These  are,  perhaps,  &ir  samj^les  of  different  shades  of 
opinion.  I  take  the  fact  to  be,  however,  that  in  1901  on  the 
whole  the  Wold  farmers  were  rather  more  prosperous  than 
those  in  many  other  districts,  chiefly  owing  to  their  having 
been  favoured  in  the  matter  of  rain  or  soil  moisture.  The 
best  or  most  fortunate  men  among  them  succeed,  others 
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eke  out  a  hard  exiatenoe,  and  some  fail.  Bat  might  not 
this  be  said  of  agricultaxistfi  throughout  England,  as  I 
found  them  in  the  years  1901  and  1902  ?  They  were  just 
liTing»  but  if  things  become  any  worse  than  they  are  at 
present,  whether  they  or  aumy  of  them  will  continue  to  liye 
is  another  question. 

I  have  collected  a  great  m«BS  of  written  matter  and  oor- 
respondenoe  concerning  husbandry  and  other  rural  matters 
in  Yorkshire,  but  regret  to  say  that  lack  of  space  renders 
it  impossible  that  I  should  make  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  had 
hoped  to  do.  Therefore  out  of  some  doflens  I  shdl  only 
quote  three  oommunications  that  seem  to  me  important. 
The  first  of  these  I  reoeived  from  Mr.  Edward  Wilkin,  a 
clay4and  fanner  liying  at  Dalton'K>n-Tees,  Darlingtra,  who 
sets  out  with  some  force  the  protective  views  which,  I 
imagine,  are  held  by  two  out  of  every  three  farmers.  He 
says: — 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  the  '  Daily  Express/  and  I  rejoice 
that  you  take  in  the  situation  so  entirely,  and  if  you  suooeed  in 
your  enterprise  great  ought  to  be  your  reward. 

I  have  lived  on  a  olay-land  farm  since  1861.  I  was  bcni  in 
1842, '  when  Free  Trade  was  bom.'  My  ancestors  on  both  aides 
were  bom  on  the  land,  and  I  have  studied  the  problem  you  haye 
taken  up  ever  since  I  began  to  think.  It  is  impossible  asder 
eadsting  conditions  for  any  man  to  farm  a  day-land  farm  and  pay 
wages,  and  it  is  the  big  money  that  draws  the  young  man  to  the 
towns.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  may  not  take  a  clay-land  farm 
and  make  money.  There  are  many  that  do  so,  but  they  do  nol 
grow  wheat;  they  are -speculators,  not  farmers,  in  the  tme  sense 
of  the  word. 

I  have  always  said  that  any  country  that  negkots  its«iand  is 
doomed  to  go  back.  Look  at  Spain  to-day.  Silver  ruined  Spain, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  gold  in  the  long  run  will  ruin  our  own 
beloved  country. 

Now  as  to  Free  Trade.  Is  there  such  a  thing?  I  say  dis- 
tinctly No,  and  the  very  men  that  olamoor  most  for  it  are  the 
very  men  that  will  have  Protection  for  themselves.  I  say  Protec- 
ticn  is  a  natural  law  bred  in  us ;  it  is  a  thing  wehave  a  right  to; 
therefore  I  say  it  must  come  bade.    ¥tm  Trade  ImA  never  got 
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fariher  than  the  experimental  stage.  Hngland  is  the  only  oonntry 
rioh  enough  to  try  the  experiment.  Gobden  said, '  In  two  years  all 
the  other  countries  would  follow.' 

Free  Trade,  so  called,  has  mined  olay-land — three-fourths  of 
all  English  land.  In  1851,  and  until  about  1870,  two  farms  join- 
ing mine — one,  220  acres,  let  for  £220,  now  it  is  £80  a  year ;  the 
other,  237  acres,  let  for  £273,  now  it  is  £150. 

When  we  firet  came  here  the  village  was  full  of  working  men 
and  women;  now  half  the  houses  are  empty  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  the  whUIowb  come  from  Sxmderland  Ac.  with  their 
families. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Wilkiu  Baye,. 
but  if  England  is  to  be  rained  by  Free  Trade,  mined  I  fear 
it  mnst  be,  since  to  cry  for  protective  duties  on  food- 
stuflb,  as  I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  and  else- 
where, is,  in  my  opinion,  to  cry  for  the  moon. 

The  next  document  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk, 
of  Owstvdck  Hall,  Burstwick,  Hull.  Both  his  letter  and 
the  balance  sheet  which  he  encloses  are  very  instructive, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  likely  to  encourage 
landlords  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  are 
about  to  take  their  farms  in  hand.  These  documents  need 
no  comment  from  me. 

I  have  read  your  articles  in  the  '  Yorkshire  Post '  with  great 
interest,  and  enclosed  I  beg  to  submit  a  statement  of  accounts 
showing  the  result  of  an  amateur's  experience  for  seventeen  years. 
Ton  will  see  I  have  made  neither  rent,  interest  on  capital,  nor 
anything  towards  living  expenses.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
breeding  hackneys  on  a  small  scale,  or  the  result  would  have  been 
still  more  disastrous. 

When  I  purchased  the  farm,  in  1883,  it  was  in  very  poor  con- 
dition— ^fences,  gates,  buildings,  Ac.,  very  bad,  needing  great 
outlay,  both  as  landlord  and  tenant  (I  let  it  to  my  son.  Lady 
Day,  1900).  Now  the  farm  is  in  high  condition,  and  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  for  several  years  has  been  about  six  quarters  per 
acre. 

The  labour  question  is  not  yet  a  serious  matter  in  HcMerness, 
but  appears  likely  to  become  so. 
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OWSTWICK  HALL  FAEM  (153^  ACEES). 

84  OOTM  TiUagt,  60|  acre*  QrMt,  at  Ki.p»raer«. 

Betult  of  17  Tears'  Working  by  Owner. 


BiOBim. 


£          <. 

d. 

»         $.      i- 

Com   . 

2,904    8  10 

Wages 

3,898  U   7 

Cattle  (fat) . 

12,847  12 

1 

Ovestook    . 

10,910    1    2 

HoreeB  1      . 

6.572  16 

8 

Implements 

620    0   7 

Sheep  (fat) . 

3,951    1 

a 

Cake  . 

3,114  17   5 

Pigs    .        . 

663  18 

6 

Corn  and  Meal*. 

2.499  11   a 

Poultry*     . 

96    6 

2 

Hay,  Straw.  Peat. 

Wool  . 

291    7 

9 

Mobs       .        . 

373  13   6 

Dead  Animals 

36    3 

0 

Seed  Com  . 

499    6  3 

Bents. 

124  11 

0 

Manure 

1,324   3  0 

Sondiies     . 

1.682    5 

6 

Bates.  Taxes,  &a. 

Sundries     (in- 
cludes rent  of 
seeds,      grass, 
Ao.  tradesmen's 
bills)       .        . 

Balance 

Total    .        A 

1 

664    9   1 

4.098  14  S 
76  19  1 

Total   . 

£28,070    6 

~2 

S8,070   5   3 

£        «. 

d. 

<       u   *. 

Balance 

76  19 

1 

17  years'  rent  at 

Loss*.        . 

,    4,644  18 

5 

25s.  per  acre    . 
17  years*  interest 
on  £2,000  capi- 
tal at  4% 

Total    . 

3.261  17  6 
1.360   0  0 

Total   . 

.1^4.621  17 

"e 

104,62117  6 

Pai 


In  addition  to  the  loss  shown  above,  as  landlord  I  have  ex- 
pended £1,469  &s.  5cL  on  buildings,  £368  7s.  6d.  on  draining; 
total  £1,837  135.  lid. 

»  Chiefly  hackneys. 

*  Poultry  handed  over  to  daughters  after  a  few  years. 

'  Parobaied  lor  feeding ;  in  addition  to  this  item  com  grown  on  the  fans 
and  consumed,  £2,042  145.  9d. 

*  Tenant  right  and  valne  of  following  crops  Ac.  should  be  deducted  from 
the  loss,  say  £600. 
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The  ihird  communication  is  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  a 
whcdesale  proTiBion  merchant  of  Gall  Lane,  Leeds,  and  deals 
with  a  qaestion  that  affects  the  whole  country,  namely,  the 
maQnfactnre  and  sale  of  English  butter. 

I  have  read  some  of  your  articles  appearing  in  the  '  Torkshire 
Post,'  and  am  pleased  that  sudb  puhHcity  is  being  given  the 
sabjeot,  and  if  it  will  only  shake  the  British  fanner  out  of  his 
apadiy  and  ignorance  the  whole  country  will  benefit  by  it. 
Poiaonally  I  have  little  sympathy  with  him ;  I  am  more  disgusted 
than  anything  else.  When  I  think  of  them  carrying  on  their 
work  in  the  same  way  their  great-grandhktherB  did,  what  result 
bat  failure  can  they  expect? 

I  am  a  wholesale  provision  merchant,  doing  a  &ir  trade  in 
Danish,  Dutch,  Bussian,  Siberian,  and  other  coimtries'  butter  and 
eggs,  but  not  an  ounce  of  English  butter  do  I  s^,  or,  to  put  it 
plainer,  can  I  sell,  and  ^y  ?  Simply  because  eight-tenths  d  it 
three  days  after  it  is  made  is  not  fit  to  eat.  If  you  will  for  your 
own  guidance  whilst  journeying  about  the  country  ask  each 
hrmet  or  his  wife  what  kind  of  butter  they  make,  they  will  each 
lay  claim  to  making  the  finest  in  their  district.  So  much  for 
ignorance. 

1  have  customers  in  York  who  take  butter  frmn  farmers 
every  week,  and  they  have  told  me  many  times  that  they 
have  had  batter  brought  them  on  Saturday  morning  and  it  has 
not  been  fit  to  eat  at  night.  I  have  myself  tasted  it  many  times, 
and  would  prefer  to  eat  margarine.  I  am  a  young  man,  but  have 
had  twenty-one  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  and  can  remember 
when  very  little  Danish  butter  came  to  this  country  and  no 
Friesland  at  all.  The  Dutch  sent  us  some,  also  France,  but  the 
largest  quantity  came,  I  think,  from  Ireland  and  Oermany.  I  am 
writing  from  memory.  English  butter  then  made  big  prices  for 
wretched  quality.  When  I  think  of  it  now  I  am  thankful  I  was 
a  youngster  in  those  days,  and  could  eat  anything.  If  I  had  to 
eat  the  same  now  I  beUeve  it  would  poison  me.  The  Danish  butter 
about  that  time  began  to  come  in  increasing  quantities.  The 
shopkeepers  in  this  country,  who  up  to  that  time  used  to  buy 
enough  Irish  salted  butter  in  September  to  last  them  six  months, 
began  to  find  out  that  if  they  wanted  to  keep  their.tradethey  would 
have  to  ^t  Danish  butter.  It  gradually  increased  in  favour  until 
last  year  our  imports  of  oU  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  amounted  to 
i^,000,000.    But  the  Danes  have  not  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
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Some  yettrs  adfter  they  oommeneed  shipping  to  Bnghmd  the 
Frieaianden  sent  peopk  over  to  Dennuok  to  lesm  the  Danes' 
way  of  making  batter,  with  the  reenlt  that  at  the  pMaeat  time 
in  Eriesland  alone  there  are  oyer  100  butter  faotories,  taming 
oat  between  4,000  and  6,000  112-lb.  casks  weekly.  I  am  onder- 
estimating,  I  feel  sore.  I  note  that  for  the  week  ending  April  8, 
1901,  Einlaad  sent  to  Bsglaad  8316  eaaks»  and  the  total  shipmentB 
of  all  kinds  for  week  ending  April  11  was  98,961  casks,  and  from 
January  to  April,  1,SW0,669  owl,  yalne  £6,694^91&  Then  oar 
kindred  aonoss  the  seas  took  it  op,  and  send  as  tiioasonds  of  tons 
each  ooaeon — ^America  and  the  ArgentiDe  BepaUie  send  as  battor. 

Lastly  the  people  that  we,  in  ignoranoe,  have  hooked  upon  m  s 
slow  and  down-trodden  race  (I  mean  tiie  Bossians  and  Bibsrisos) 
are  sending  as  butter  in  yearly  inereasing  quantities.  I  sew  in 
Ae  papers  last  week  that  the  Bussian  GoTsmment  have  made 
airangements  fbr  a  line  of  steamers  to  sail  every  Satarday  doling 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  eipeot  to  land  in  London  alone 
36,000  casks.  This  is  independent  of  what  they  ship  to  the 
ncHiheiB  ports.  The  cnly  country  that  has  gone  backward  (yon 
cannot  stand  still  in  this  world)  is  gloriomi  England  1 

Whenl  diink  of  aU  this  it  makesmy  bfeodboUto tkmk  thatao 
much  money  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  a  large  portion  of  whidiooald 
be  kept  in,  end  all  through  a  class  of  nwn  who  w4U  not  lesm, 
but  prefer  to  go  stumbling  on  in  ttie  old  way,  sit  witii  folded 
hsjads,  and  expeot  the  Gk>Temment  to  tax  com  Aa — to  help  tbem 
out  of  their  difBonlty,  instead  of  them  taking  the  matter  in  their 
own  hands,  combining  together,  establishing  dairies  in  oertain 
oentreSk  sending  their  milk  there  and  having  it  made  into  batter 
on  the  Danish  principle.  They  would  get  better  prices  for 
their  produce  and  would  soon  be  in  a  positbn  to  make  taning 
pay. 

If  the  farmers  themselves  cannot  be  induced  tomake  a  move- 
and  I  have  no  faith  in  their  doing  so— it  wouldpay  the  Oevemmeirt 
to  send  representative  men  from  all  districts  to  Denmark  or 
Holland  and  let  them  see  for  themselves  how  it  is  done^  and  if 
that  will  not  convince  them — statistica  and  loss  of  trade  seemingly 
will  not — then  they  deserve  to  go  bankrupt  It  is  patent  to  aB 
business  men,  that  if  they  intond  to  make  tlieir  businesses  go 
they  must  be  up  to  date.  This  diould  appeal  to  tlie  f^umers,  but 
it  does  not  find  favour  with  them. 

The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Lincdnsfaire 
butter  sold  at  Spalding  last  week  (May  1901)  at  Id.  per  poand. 
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Dftnish  prioe  'wholesale     •        •        •        .  lid. 
Dntch  and  Friesland  .        .  lO^lO^. 

Siberian 10^ 

Bnasian     ..••••.    lOd. 
Finnish !(%{. 

To  show  how  my  sympathy  goes,  1  am  prepared  to  take  100 
casks  every  weak,  as  80<m  as  I  oan  be  supplied  with  quality  equal 
to  Danish  or  IViesIand. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  egg  and  qheese  question,  whioh  are 
equally  backward.  The  labour  question  would  settle  itself,  with 
fixed  hours  and  better  pay.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
oonvindng  them  on  this  subject.  It  only  wants  conmienoing,  to 
be  taken  up  all  over  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clarke  writes  very  strongly,  bnt 
I  print  hie  letter  in  full  because  it  comes  from  a  practical 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  of ;  because  also  it  is 
high  time  that  this  question  of  oo-operation,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  making  aad  ^poaal  of  butter,  should  be 
taken  up  iq  earnest.  What  can  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise under  favouraUe  circumatanoes  I  hiyve  shown  in  the 
aceouzit  which  I  have  given  in  this  chapter  ci  the  Skdl^e 
Co-operative  Factory  at  Fountains.  But  tikb  matter  is  be- 
yond j^vate  enterprise  and  in  my  opinioni  ought  to  teceive 
the  attention  of  Govemme^it  acting  through  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  content  with  calling  farmers  hard  names 
is  useless.  In  England,  as  in  other  countries,  they  should  be 
shown  how  to  improve  their  methods  and  where  there  is  a 
prospect  of  success,  I  think  that  co-operative  faciUties  might  be 
provided  for  them.  But  as  I  hope  to  speak  of  this  matter 
in  my  summing  up  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now,  further 
than  to  add  that  the  real  difficulty  seems  to  he  in  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  English  farms  are  big.  Large  farmers 
will  not  co-operate ;  it  is  against  their  custom  and  traditions. 
Given  more  little  husbandmen  and  cheaper  transport,  such 
as  my  proposed  Agricultural  Post  would  provide,  and  the 
result  wotdd  be  many  co-operative  associations,  an  enormous 
output  of  first-class  dairy  produce,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
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and  the  keeping  of  millions  of  money  in  the  CSoontry  that 
now  are  spent  abroad. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  agiicnltoral 
conditions  prevailing  in  Yorkshire  are  too  varied  for  me  to 
enter  on  a  summary  of  them ;  indeed  unless  it  were  veiy 
detailed  any  such  summary  would  be  misleading.  They 
must  be  judged  of  by  what  I  have  written,  which  I  belieY6» 
gives  a  fair  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  county  in  its 
different  parts.  One  thing  will  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  great  outcry  about  the 
labour  and  the  desertion  of  the  villages  by  their  inhabitants. 
'  They  go  the  towns,'  says  witness  after  witness. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  some  of  them  go  to  York,  after  all 
not  a  very  large  city — ^ite  population  in  1891  was  only  67,000. 
And  when  they  have  g<Hie  to  York,  what  happens  to  them? 
I  recommend  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  consult  a  work 
called  '  Poverty :  a  Study  of  Town  Life '  written  by  Mr. 
Seebohm  Bowntree  in  1901  (the  first  year  of  my  own  investi- 
gations), on  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  among  the  poor  in 
this  very  city  of  York.  From  it  I  venture  to  quote  a  single 
passage  which  deserves  the  deep  study  of  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  England  at  heart,  seeing  that  what  is  happening 
in  York  is  happening,  in  some  cases  in  an  even  acut^  degree, 
in  very  many  other  cities.  Mr.  Bowntree  writes  (*  Poverty/ 
p.  182)  :— 

Allowing  for  broken  time,  the  average  wage  for  a  labouier  in 
York  is  from  IBs.  to  21s. ;  whereas,  according  to  the  figures  given 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  minimum  expenditure  necessary  to 
maintain  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  three  children  is  21x.  Sd,  ^  or,  if  there  are  four  children,  the 
sum  required  would  be  26<. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  wages  faidfor  unshiUed  labour  in  7&rh 
a/re  insufficierU  to  provide  food,  shelter^  and  clothing  adequatd  to 
maintadn  a  family  of  moderate  size  in  a  state  of  bare  plufsical 

>  This  estimate  ifl  arrived  at  thus  (p.  lIO):~'Fbod,  two  adults  at  3Sn^; 
three  ohildren  at  2s,  3eL,  ^s,  9d, ;  rent,  say  4i. ;  olothes,  two  adults  at  6<i,  U; 
three  ohildren  at  6d.,  U.  3<i. ;  fuel,  U.  lOd, ;  all  else,  five  persons  at  8(2.,  It^: 
total  21«.  84. 
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efficiency.  It  will  be  remembered  ihat  the  above  estimates  of 
neoessary  minjmnm  expenditure  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  diet  is  even  less  generous  than  that  allowed  to  able-bodied 
paupers  in  the  Tork  Workhouse,  and  that  no  cMowance  is  made 
for  any  ec^penditure  other  than  that  absohUely  required  for  the 
fnaintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency. 

And  let  us  dearly  understand  what '  merely  physical  effioiency ' 
means.  A  family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  esti- 
mate must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus. 
They  must  never  go  into  the  ootmtry  unless  they  walk.  They 
must  never  purchase  a  halfpenny  newspaper  or  spend  a  penny  to 
buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular  concert.  They  must  write  no  letters  to 
absent  children,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They 
must  never  contribute  anything  to  their  church  or  chapel,  or  give 
any  help  to  a  neighbour  which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot 
save,  nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or  Trade  Union,  because  they 
camiot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The  children  must  have 
no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles,  or  sweets.  The  father  must 
smoke  no  tobacco,  and  must  drink  no  beer.  The  mother  must 
never  buy  any  pretty  clothes  for  herself  or  for  her  children,  the 
character  of  the  family  wardrobe,  as  for  the  family  diet,  being 
governed  by  the  regulation,  '  Nothing  must  be  bought  but  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical 
healthy  and  what  is  bought  must  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  eco- 
nonuoal  description.'  Should  a  child  fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended 
by  the  parish  doctor ;  should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the 
parish.  Finally  the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from  his 
work  for  a  single  day. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken  the  extra  expenditure  in- 
Yolved  is  met,  and  can  ortiy  be  met,  by  limiting  the  diet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  sacrificing  physical  efficiency. 

That  few  York  labourers  receiving  20«.  or  21<.  per  week  submit 
to  these  iron  conditions  in  order  to  maintain  physical  efficiency 
is  obvious.  And  even  were  they  to  submit,  physical  efficiency 
would  be  unattainable  for  those  who  had  three  or  more  children 
dependent  upon  them.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  clearly  under- 
stood, nor  too  emphatically  repeated,  thcU  whenever  a  worker 
having  three  children  dependent  on  him,  and  receiving  not  more 
than  2l8.  8d.  per  week,  indulges  in  any  expenditure  beyond  that 
required  for  the  barest  physical  needs,  he  can  do  so  only  at  the  cost 
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of  hi$  own  phgnecA  effloienoy,  or  of  thai  of  9ome  members  of  Ms 
family. 

What  a  picture  is  this  that  Mr.  Bowntree  paints,  oi, 
rather,  what  a  photograph  does  he  present  to  our  sight, 
for  here  everything  is  cold,  hard  fact  t  And  yet  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  very  town  whereof  he  writes  &nnar  after 
farmer  complained  to  me  of  the  lack  of  labonii  {or  which 
he  was  willing  to  pay  wages  snfficient  to  keep  the  labonier 
and  his  family  in  seasonable  plenty  and  comfort  in  the 
pure  air»  and,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  dwellings  of  a  Tork- 
shire  village. 

Surely  when  such  things  can  happen  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  state  of  England.  Still  no  British 
Government  seems  to  think  it  worth  its  while  even  to  inquire 
into  the  question,  much  less  to  attempt  a  remedy. 
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Suffolk,  whioh  I  Yisited  after  leaving  Yoricshiie,  is  the 
most  easterly  of  the  English  connties  and  has  a  total  area 
of  about  952,000  aares.  Its  greatest  leoigth  is  something 
over  SSty  and  its  greatest  breadth  aboot  forty-dght  miles. 
It  includes  many  varieties  of  soil,  containing,  according  to 
EeUy,  about  46,000  acres  of  rich  loam,  80,000  of  marsh 
land,  450,000  of  heavy  loam  or  wet  clay,  150,000  of  sand  on 
a  Bubsoil  of  Crag,  which  is  sometimes  rich,  and  100,000 
of  poor  sand  on  chalk.  The  clay  com  lands  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  the  south-west  and  middle  of  the  county, 
and  the  thin,  heathy  soil  along  the  coast,  mingled 
with  breadths  of  marshland,  while  between  Thetford  in 
Norfolk  and  Newmarket  are  poor  soils  on  chalk.  The 
rainfall  is  very  small,  being  only  about  twenty-three  inches 
annually.  Every  sort  of  farming  is  canied  on,  and  much 
com  is  grown  in  the  county,  which  is  especially  famous  for 
its  Blackface  sheep. 

Our  first  host  in  Suffolk  was  Mr.  Robert  Simpson,  of 
Horsecroft,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  west  of  the  county, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  &  Salter,  the  well-' 
known  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  auctioneers  and  valuers,  and  my 
own  much-esteemed  agent.  Driving  northwards  through 
flat,  well-timbered,  light  land,  we  passed  Fombam  Park, 
which  lies  on  the  Obalk.  In  this  neighbourhood,  which  is 
noted  for  its  sporting  attractions,  the  soil  is  mixed.  At 
Culford,  where  the  land  is  light  with  a  blue  day  subsoil,  I 
saw  Mr.  Mortimer,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Cadogan. 

Mr.  Mortimer  told  ncie  that  good  farmers  on  good  land  were 
getting  on  a  little  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  majority 
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were  doing  badly.  A  great  deal  of  the  district  was  practi- 
cally given  up  to  sport.  Thus  on  the  north  and  west  they 
joined  Lord  Iveagh's  estate,  which  was  a  game  property 
where  bona-fide  agricaltnral  conditions  did  not  prevail. 
Indeed  there  existed  a  general  tendency  to  turn  many  of  the 
estates  in  this  part  of  Suffolk  to  pleasure  rather  than  to 
agricultural  purposes.  There  were,  I  understood,  over  5,000 
acres  of  land  in  hand  at  and  about  Gulford,  not  because  the 
farms  could  not  be  let,  but  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
shooting.  Sheep  farming  Mr.  Mortimer  considered  the 
most  profitable  department  of  the  local  industry.  Also  they 
kept  herds  of  prize  Jerseys,  but  exhibiting,  in  his  opinion, 
was  not  a  paying  business  because  of  the  extra  labour  which 
it  involved. 

With  labour  he  had  no  difficulty,  and  he  thought  that 
some  men  were  coming  back  to  the  land,  even  from  London. 
The  wages  were  from  128.  to  lis. — a  contrast  indeed  to  those 
that  are  paid  in  Yorkshire — and  the  cottages  were  rented  at 
Is.  Id.  a  week,  with  a  good  garden  attached.  The  regular 
hands,  Mr.  Mortimer  said,  did  not  take  kindly  to  piece-work, 
which,  however,  was  often  put  out  to  casual  men  from 
Bury. 

We  walked  over  some  of  the  Culfoid  home  farm  of  1,000 
acres,  where  the  splendid  model  buildings  and  premises 
were  fitted  with  water  power  and  every  other  convenience.  In 
the  cowhouse,  for  instance,  water  was  laid  on  to  the  troughs, 
and  the  food  was  carried  on  tramways.  Also  there  were 
sliding  doors,  tile-lined  walls,  iron  fittings,  ample  space,  and 
perfect  ventilation.  Li  the  same  way  the  great  covered  yards 
had  concreted  paths,  tramways,  and  every  other  improvement 
that  can  tend  to  the  well-being  of  cattle.  The  Jersey  cows 
were  worthy  of  their  habitation,  as  was  shovoi  by  the  win- 
ning cards  with  which  the  wall  plates  were  decorated.  They 
lay  on  the  best  barley  straw  and  were  fed  with  bran,  oats, 
chaff,  liuseed  cake,  and  a  superior  meal  made  fcom  maize, 
which  is  called  Germ  meal,  all  their  food  being  cooked  in 
a  steaming-pan  in  cold  weather.     The  pigs  were  Berkshiies, 
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bot  the  bailiff,  Mr.  Tnrner,  told  me  that  these  prize  creatures 
were  rather  slow  breeders.  In  the  park  we  saw  a  beautiful 
flock  of  South  Downs,  of  which  300  ewes  were  kept  here,  or, 
in  all,  1,000  sheep. 

A  feature  of  the  great  gardens  at  Gulford  were  the  yew 
fences,  which  the  gardener  informed  me  had  been  clipped  twice 
a  year  for  the  last  half-century.  It  is  not  a  style  of  horti- 
cnltnral  art  that  I  particularly  admire,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  of  their  sort  these  were  very  perfect  and  striking. 

Leaving  the  beautiful  Tudor  Hall  of  Hengrave  on  our 
left,  which  with  its  estate  of  4,500  acres,  I  am  informed 
was  sold  in  1897  for  the  poor  figure  of  between  £80,000 
and  d690,000,  we  passed  on  to  West  Stow,  where  there  is  a 
church  but  no  village,  and  about  it  many  Scotch  firs  and 
pine  trees.  Then  came  water  meadows  lying  along  the 
river  Lark,  and  Flempton  with  its  picturesque  cottages.  At 
Lackford,  which  we  reached  after  driving  through  some  flat 
and  well-wooded  lands  that  were  chiefly  arable,  we  called 
upon  the  Bev.  John  Holden,  who  is  the  sole  land-owner  in 
the  parish. 

Mr.  Holden,  who  farmed  2,000  acres  of  his  property,  said 
that  he  thought  very  badly  of  the  prospect  on  ^ese  light 
lands.  Up  to  five  years  before,  he  had  made  his  farms  pay, 
but  siuce  then  they  had  not  succeeded  owing  to  the  fall  in 
prices.  His  mainstays  were  sheep  and  barley,  and  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  sheep  had  not  done  so  well,  and 
the  samples  of  barley  had  not  been  good,  none  of  it  being 
suitable  to  sell  to  Bass.  Wool,  too,  had  fallen  to  Id.  a 
pound.  The  labour  had  been  difficult  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  generally  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
best  young  men  went  away ;  indeed  Mr.  Holden  told  me 
he  had  not  known  *  a  young  man  marry  or  settle  down  for 
eighteen  years.'  Every  boy  went,  and  three  young  fellows 
had  left  him  since  harvest,  as  among  them  there  was  an  ever- 
growing dislike  to  agricultural  work.  He  thought  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  light  soil  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  The 
shooting  rents,  which  were  their  only  hope,  alone  enabled 
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him  to  keep  hie  light  land  under  the  plough.  Indeed  it  was 
neoeesary  to  do  this,  as  in  places  where  the  land  was  uncul- 
tivated partridges  would  not  stay.  He  added  that  doling 
the  last  fifteen  years  every  property  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles  had  changed  hands^  for  the  most  part  tetchiog  good 
prices,  not  on  account  of  their  agricultural  value,  but  becaofie 
that  was  a  splendid  game  country.  Indeed  ha  considered 
the  local  agriculture  to  be  dead  and  that  the  land  was  kept  in 
cultivation  merely  as  a  home  for  game,  to  bring  in  sporting 
rents  and  generally  be  used  for  pleasure  purposes  by  its  owners 
or  hirers. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  Mr.  Holden  said  that  the 
exodus  in  those  parts  was  not  caused  by  a  lack  of  cottages,  of 
which  there  were  plenty  in  the  neighboui^ood.  Thus  in 
Ousden,  up  to  two  years  before,  there  had  been  a  demand  foi 
houses,  but  now  six  were  standing  empty ;  and  at  loklinghanii 
which  used  to  have  a  population  of  900  people  that  had 
now  sunk  to  about  400,  it  was  the  same  story.  He  believed 
also  that  the  comparative  ease  of  the  labour  market  in  cer- 
tain districts  was  because  the  farmers  had  been  obliged  to 
discharge  hands  who  must  go  somewhere.  Mr.  Holden 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  schools  ooold 
be  closed  for  a  month  or  two  in  sunmier,  so  as  to  bring  the 
lads  into  touch  with  the  land  and  aninxals.  He  was  of 
opinion  also  that  the  land  ought  to  be  in  many  more  hiMids, 
and  believed  from  his  axpe^ence  that  where  this  was  the 
case  there  was  more  prosperity.  If  things  were  to  go  on 
as  at  present  he  took  a  grave  view  of  the  results  upon  Eng- 
land at  large,  since  one  day  the  exodus  would  be  compleie, 
and  then  tiie  towns  could  no  longer  be  recruited  from  the 
country. 

In  speaking  of  his  system  of  farming  Mr.  Holden  told 
me  that  this  light  land  was  not  cropped  on  a  four-conise 
shift,  but  was  worked  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  conunon 
plan  being  to  lay  down  a  field  for  three  years  or  so,  then 
break  it  up  and  take  a  root  crop. 

Leaving  Mr.  Holden  we  passed  on  through  Cavenhami 
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an  estate  of  about  2,000  acies  with  a  magnificent  mansion 
npon  it,  which  was,  I  believe,  built  by  a  South  African  million- 
aire, but  has  been  sold  since  his  death.  Beyond  this  the 
soil  is  a  '  blowing  sand '  and  the  aspect  somewhat  dreary, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  young  plantations  alternating 
with  poor»  sdif-laid  grass  or  fallow  and  gorse  land.  A  little 
further  on  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Ohver  Johnson,  of  Barrow 
Hall,  the  Chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk  county  Council,  an 
owner  and  noted  farmer  of  his  own  and  hired  land  in  that 
village,  where  the  soil  is  mixed  with  a  chalk  and  clay  subsoil. 

Mr.  Johnson  kept  forty-five  score  of  ewes  and  hoggetts 
and  600  or  700  lambs.  His  turnips  were  drilled  and  set 
out  close  to  prevent  their  growing  too  large,  for  the 
most  part  on  layers  that  had  been  fed  off  by  sheep.  He 
grew  a  good  deal  of  sainfoin,  which  was  stacked  in  very 
narrow  ricks  to  avoid  the  trampling  of  the  brittle  seed.  Also 
we  saw  ten  acres  of  cabbages  grown  for  the  London  market, 
or  failing  that  for  sheep-feed.  Sprouting  broccoli,  and  Up-to- 
date  potatoes,  which  were  then  being  dug.  In  short  Mr. 
Johnson's  husbandry  was  quite  outside  the  usual  Eastern 
Counties  four-course  shift  and  furnished  a  good  example  of 
a  man  who  by  energy  and  resource  has  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing the  times.  Practically  his  large  holding  was  as  much 
market  garden  as  farm,  and  off  it  almost  every  night  green 
stufi^  poultry,  and  eggs  were  sent  to  London.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  system  was  the  employment  of  a  good  deal  of 
labour,  and  as  a  consequence  the  demand  for  cottages  in 
Barrow  is  eager. 

Mr.  Johnson's  lambs,  which  we  saw  on  a  twenty-acre 
field  of  sainfoin,  were  clean,  well-doing  Suffolks ;  indeed  all 
crop  and  stock  upon  this  farm  looked  excellent.  I  think  it 
was  he  who  pointed  out  by  the  instance  of  a  farm  close  at 
hand,  how  hardly  the  system  of  Suffolk  covencmts  presses 
upon  an  incoming  tenant,  who  under  them  must  pay  for 
the  number  of  ploughings  that  the  land  is  supposed  to 
have  received  during  the  last  year  of  its  cultivation  by  the 
previous  holder.    On  the  farm  in  question  these  covenants 
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were  said  to  amount  to  £6  or  ^£6  the  acre,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  present  fee-simple  value  of  that  land.  It  is 
not  wonderful  in  these  circumstances  that  heavy*soiled 
Suffolk  farms  should  often  prove  hard  to  let. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  farmed  all  his  life  and 
held  1,600  acres  of  land,  some  light  and  some  heavy.  Of 
this  only  130  acres  were  pasture.  He  grew  a  great  deal  of 
sainfoin  and  lucerne,  keeping  the  former  down  for  thiee 
years,  and  fatted  many  pigs,  of  which  at  that  time  he  had 
from  600  to  600.  Of  cattle  he  grazed  out  100  on  cake  and 
roots.  The  rents  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  told 
me,  varied  from  7s.  &d.  to  20«.  the  acre,  or  a  httle  more. 
The  7«.  6d.  lands  were  light,  though  some  heavy  soils 
fetched  about  the  same  money — up  to  15«.  an  acre  for  the 
very  best  of  them,  and  those  let  at  20^.  were  good  farms 
lying  near  to  towns.  The  tithe,  which  was  commuted  at 
8^.,  now  stood  at  from  6^.  down  to  Ss.  %d.  or  less. 

Farmers,  he  thought,  had  been  worse  off  between  the 
eighties  and  the  early  nineties,  while  the  *  coming  down ' 
process  was  going  on.     Those  who  had  survived  this  were 
now  doing  better  at  times  prices.    A  few  indeed  did  fairly 
well,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  only  just  making  a 
living.    On  the  whole  he  did  not  think  that  things  were 
worse  than  they  were  in  1898,  but  labour    was  dearer 
and  the  supply  generally  a  little  short.    He  thought  that 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  the  provision 
of  better  cottage  accommodation,  and  that  the  'Honsing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act '  ought  to  be  strengthened  and 
amended.    He  believed  that  if  farmers  cultivated  Inoeme 
and  sainfoin  a  great  deal  more  it  would  help  them.    The 
value  of  land  had  fallen  much.    Thus  he  gave  me  an 
instance  of  a  farm  of  800  acres  which  was  the  ^lest  of 
com  land,  that  used  to  let  for  16600  a  year  in  the  seventies. 
It   was    sold  for  £14   14«.  an  acre,  and,  as  money  was 
lost  farming  it,  was  resold  at  jSll  the  acre.    Now  it  lay 
unlet. 

As  regarded  the  future  he  thought  that  whatever  hap< 
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pened,  land  which  lay  within  an  easy  distance  of  large  cities 
must  always  be  cnltivated. 

In  the  village  of  Barrow  Mr.  Johnson  took  me  to  see  a 
man  called  Thomas  Parish,  who  was  bom  in  1804.  He  was 
a  fine  old  fellow  and  quite  intelligent.  He  told  me  that  he 
very  well  remembered  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  they  had 
a  dinner  and  *  burned  old  Boney  on  the  Green.'  He  said 
that  in  those  days  the  country  around  waa  open  and  unen- 
closed, and  that  waggons  were  run  to  London,  as  the  Suffolk 
roads  were  not  good  enough  for  coaches  to  travel  them. 

Driving  on  by  Denham  euid  Ghevington,  we  passed 
through  a  heavy  land  country  of  somewhat  melancholy 
aq>ect  in  this  time  of  the  f alhng  leaf,  and  singularly  devoid 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  I  saw  a 
farm  of  190  acres  with  a  good  house  and  buildings,  which 
oonld  find  no  tenant  at  Is.  6d.  an  acre.  Also  I  was  told  of 
another  which  had  just  been  let  at  that  price,  but  the 
covenants  had  been  allowed  to  remain — that  is,  they  were 
earned  forward  as  a  debt,  which  in  such  cases  often  never  is 
recovered.  I  think  further  that  money  had  been  lent  to  the 
tenant  to  enable  him  to  farm  the  land. 

After  this  we  entered  Ickworth  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol.  This  park  covers  1,200  acres  of  ground, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  remarkable  for  its  fine  timber, 
much  of  which  is  so  planted  that  it  resembles  veritable 
forest  glades,  an  effect  heightened  by  the  deer  and  shaggy 
Shetland  ponies  which  wander  about  at  wiU.  The  house  is, 
I  think,  the  strangest  that  ever  I  saw,  but  in  its  way  im- 
pressive. It  has  a  length  of  230  yards  and  consists  of  a 
c^tre  built  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  with  a 
portico  and  a  dome  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
while  on  either  side  are  wings  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  long  curving  corridors.  This  huge  and  classic 
mansion  was  built  about  1767  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol, 
who  was  also  Bishop  of  Derry.  I  was  told  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  deer  in  this  park  were  attacked  by  anthrax, 
when  half  of  them  died. 
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At  Cockfield,  which  is  Beven  miles  south  of  Bury,  I  met 
Mr.  H.  F.  JemiingB,  who  owned  Cockfield  Hall  (which 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  Cockfield  Hall 
in  this  county,  the  seat  of  Sir  Balph  Blois,  Bari)  and 
some  500  acres  of  land  which  he  farmed;  Mr.  Wright, 
who  owned  and  fanned  land  at  Preston  Manor ;  Mr.  Edgar, 
of  Knight's  Hill,  Cockfield;  Mr.  Howard,  agent  to  the 
Bev.  H.  Taylor,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  and  other  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom,  speaking  generally,  gave  but  a  gloomy  acooont 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Jennings,  whose  buildings  were  excellent,  followed  the 
four-course  shift  and  practised  winter  grazing.  Also  he  kept 
cows,  of  which  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  viUage,  and  South- 
down pedigree  ewes.  He  used  to  breed  pure  Shorthoms, 
but  gave  them  up,  as  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  He 
said  that  in  this  parish,  out  of  about  8,700  acres,  1,700  aoree 
were  in  the  hands  of  small-holders.  These  men  lived  and 
paid  their  rent,  chiefly  by  growing  com  and  working  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  but  they  had  no 
money  to  buy  stock  and  their  land  was  full  of  twitch.  The 
average  rent  of  the  heavy  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
about  10«.  the  acre ;  but  farms  were  pointed  out  to  me  which 
used  to  let  from  42«.  to  45«.  the  acre,  and  now  brought  in 
only  Bs.  6d.  the  acre,  out  of  which,  of  course,  the  landlord 
must  keep  up  the  buildings  and  pay  the  tithe.  The  wages 
were  16«.  a  week,  including  piece-w^k-ftc. 

Mr.  Wright  farmed  650  acres  of  heavy  land,  of  which 
he  owned  500  acres.  He  had  100  acres  of  grass  and 
followed  the  four-course  shift,  which  he  sometimes  varied 
by  taking  barley  after  wheat,  with  beans  to  follow.  If  the 
season  were  good  this  paid;  but  now,  owing  to  the  bad 
labour  &c.,  it  was,  he  said,  a  doubtful  advantage.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Jennings  stated  that  there  was  httle  or  no  yonng 
skilled  labour,  which  generally  was  short ;  but  the  latter 
mentioned  that  a  man  who  returned  from  London  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  better  off  in  the  country  at  128.  than  there 
at  20s,  the  week.    They  gave  some  lamentable  instances  of 
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the  &11  in  the  letting  and  selling  values  of  farms,  some  of 
which  we  saw.  Thus  one  that  was  mortgaged  for,  I  think, 
no  less  than  flSeO  the  acre  had  been  sold  by  the  mortgagees 
to  the  tenant  for  £8  the  acre.  Another  of  250  acres  at 
Thorpe  Morienx,  that  let  then  for  6^ .  the  acre,  and  on  which 
was  land  that  would  fat  a  bullock,  used  to  bring  in  more 
than  40«.  the  acre.  Another  that  we  passed,  which  formerly 
commanded  45«.  the  acre,  plus  tithe  and  taxes,  was  let  for 
58.  6d.  the  acre,  the  landlord  paying  tithe. 

Another  of  120  acres  at  Bradley  Combust,  once,  I  believe, 
the  home  of  Arthur  Young — for  aught  I  know  he  may  have 
farmed  it — which  was  bought  in  the  good  times  at  ^670  the 
acre,  had  sold  four  years  before  for  £7  the  acre,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Jennings'  arm>  over  which  we  drove,  was  beautifully 
cultivated.  The  beet,  that  he  dressed  with  twelve  tons  of 
farmyard  muck,  1  cwt.  of  salt,  and  2  cwt.  of  artificial,  which 
were  ploughed  in  with  the  muck,  were  particularly  fine,  one 
piece  giving  an  average  return  of  something  over  forty  tons 
to  the  acre.    The  swedes,  however,  seemed  a  failure  in  1901. 

For  small-holdings  in  this  district  there  was  a  good 
application,  but  I  was  told  that  their  tenants  had  little  capital 
and  that  their  land  went  back.  Cottages,  which  rented  at 
Is,  6d,  a  week,  were  short,  and  we  saw  some  that  could 
not  be  considered  good.  Thirty  shillings  the  acre  seemed 
to  be  the  average  labour-bill,  though  some  paid  more,  in 
one  instance  as  much  as  £900  on  a  500-acre  farm.  All 
these  gentlemen  declared  that  farmers  were  barely  living, 
and  one  of  them  said  that  '  the  better  you  farmed  the  less 
you  made.' 

About  Preston  the  country  is  open  and  slightly  un- 
dulating. In  this  village  we  passed  through  some  land  that 
was  cut  up  into  small-holdings  on  which  stood  little  houses. 
Also  there  was  other  derelict  land  that  had  been  laid  out  in 
parcels  for  sale,  but  failed  to  find  purchasers.  This  heavy 
soil  grows  no  game,  and  therefore  yields  no  sporting 
rents.  Although  I  was  told  that  years  ago  it  used  to  carry 
thousands,  I  saw  no  sheep  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  would 
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seem  because  the  small  farmers  lacked  money  to  buy  them. 
On  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Edgar  I  noted  a  man  using  a 
flail  to  thrash  out  beans  in  a  bam — a  very  unusual  sight 
now-a-days.  Here  also  were  some  fine  Bed  Polls,  which 
Mr.  Jennings  told  me  were  of  a  wonderful  milking  strain. 

Within  two  miles  of  Lavenham  the  coimtry  was  bleak, 
lonesome,  and  undulating.  Here  we  saw  some  empty 
cottages,  also  winter  barley,  which  is  grown  to  a  certaio 
extent  in  this  district.  In  parts  of  Cockfield  the  cottages 
were  very  bad  emd  had  leaky  roofs.  My  companions  in- 
formed me  that,  taking  the  average  of  these  parishes,  they 
were  badly  farmed  and  full  of  misery.  Indeed  they  all 
declared  that  'the  industry  is  in  a  parlous  state — on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  in  fact.* 

Here  I  came  across  a  new  style  of  farming  practised  by 
Mr.  Dyer,  who  held  seventy  acres  in  the  parish.  He  kept 
thousands  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls,  some  of 
which  I  saw  being  driven  along  in  great  droves,  the  geese 
and  the  ducks  mixed  together.  These  geese  were  bought 
at  about  4«.  and  the  turkeys  at  about  6«.  a  head  in  IreUmd, 
delivered,  but  the  ducks  and  fowls  came  from  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Dyer's  practice,  I  was  told,  was  to  hire  stubbles  from 
the  neighbouring  fanners  at  6d.  the  acre,  on  which  his 
stock  ran.  Also  he  bought  cows  and  fed  meal  and  milk 
to  the  turkeys,  and  dry  meal  mixed,  I  think,  with  pulped 
mangold  to  the  other  fowls.  It  was  reckoned  that  the 
geese  ought  to  double  their  incoming  price  before  they  were 
sold,  while  the  turkeys  all  went  out  before  Christmas.  As 
an  instance  of  the  onerous  nature  of  our  copyhold  laws  I  was 
informed  that  some  of  the  Icmd  we  passed  would  cost  about 
£10  an  acre  to  enfranchise,  that  is,  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  the  present  fee-simple  value. 

Whilst  lunching  with  our  kind  hosts  I  was  shown  an 
old  bell,  weighing  about  eight  ounces,  which  was  found  in  a 
moat  by  Mr.  Henry  Burch  and  bore  on  it,  clearly  cut  in 
Arabic  numerals,  the  date  1133.  I  mention  this  because 
when  in  my  book  '  A  Farmer's  Year '  I  described  a  brick 
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(lUnstrated  on  page  323)  that  bears  the  date  1393,  which  I 
saw  taken  from  an  ancient  cottage,  a  correspondence  ensued 
in  '  Notes  and  Queries '  wherein,  I  think,  some  authorities 
expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  Arabic  numerals  were  in  use 
at  that  time.  Here,  however,  is  an  instance  which  seems 
to  show  that  they  were  actually  in  vogue  two  centuries 
earlier.  This  bell,  however,  may  possibly  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  East. 

At  Lavenham,  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  I  called  upon 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  who  had  some  800 
acres  of  land  in  hand.  He  fatted  Welsh,  Shorthorn,  and 
Hereford  cattle,  of  the  last  of  which  I  was  shown  a  lot  that 
had  just  arrived  from  Shrewsbury,  stores  of  about  two  and  a 
quarter  years  old,  which  cost  him  jS14  58.  a  head  delivered. 
Here  also  I  saw  no  fewer  than  500  tons  of  mangolds  stored 
m  a  single  bam  to  save  the  labour  of  '  haling '  them.  The 
Church  of  Lavenham,  which  place  used  to  be  a  centre  of  the 
woollen  trade,  and  still  has  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
cocoanut-fibre  and  horsehair-seating,  is  a  truly  noble  build- 
ing. Lideed  I  think  its  buttressed  tower  of  flint  work, 
which  is  140  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  that  I  have  seen. 
Much  of  this  splendid  fane  was  built  by  the  Earls  of  Orford 
and  by  Thomas  Spring,  a  clothier,  who  flourished  in 
Lavenham  about  the  year  1500,  whose  trade  mark  appears 
frequently  in  the  south  chapel.  BGs  bones  lie  in  the  church, 
and  certainly  he  could  have  no  more  glorious  monument. 

At  Great  Waldingfield,  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
north-east  from  Sudbury,  we  were  taken  by  our  host  in  that 
district — Colonel  Bamardiston — to  call  upon  Mr.  Carlton, 
who,  I  think,  farms  1,700  acres  in  seven  separate  farms.  Mr. 
Carlton  said  that  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  were 
just  about  living — or  existing.  He  farmed  *  any  course,'  but 
was  careful  to  explain  that  he  was  not  like  certain  of  the 
Scotchmen  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  who  took  four  white 
straws  in  succession  and  then  gave  up  their  holdings.  Of 
labour  he  said  he  had  just  about  enough,  and  some  of  the 
men  were  very  good,  but  the  young  fellows  went  away. 
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He  paid  them  weU,  the  wages  rtuming  from  10«.  for  old  men 
up  to  20s.  for  engine-drivers  and  stoclonen.  Cottages  rented 
at  from  £3  lOs.  a  year  and  land  from  18s.  for  accommodation 
lots  down  to  Ss.  Between  there  and  Lavenham  the  soil 
was  good  and  strong,  but  there  was  not  much  pastore  and  he 
only  kept  milch-cows  on  one  farm  out  of  his  seven. 

Mr.  Carlton  said  that  personally  he  conld  not  complain 
as  things  went,  since  he  worked  all  his  land  together  and 
existed  on  what  used  to  keep  seven  farmers.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  in  this  district  if  a  fanner  wished  to  Uve 
he  mnst  either  have  a  very  large  holding,  or  a  small  one 
and  work  exceedingly  hard  with  his  family.  Mr.  CarltoB 
did  no  steam  ploughing,  as  he  found  that  horses  were  cheaper, 
but  he  kept  turning  up  his  land  all  through  harvest ;  also  he 
executed  his  own  repairs  and  grinding.  For  cottages  they 
were  fairly  well  off,  but  many  of  them  were  not  too  good 
and  several  stood  empty.  He  gave  us  some  more  instances 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Suffolk  land.  One  farm  which 
sold  for  £35  an  acre  in  1874  had  been  offered  recently  at  i& 
the  acre.  Another  little  holding,  bought  years  ago,  I  think 
by  himself,  for  £1,100,  was  sold  again  at  a  profit,  and  recently 
re-purchased  for  £240.  Again  some  land  near  the  chuich, 
which  had  been  sold  for  £60  the  acre,  was  bought  by  him 
a  few  months  before  for  £14  10^.  the  acre. 

At  Newton  Green  the  cottages  generally  seemed  to  be 
bad,  and  we  saw  some  that  had  fallen  into  decay ;  indeed 
one  just  past  the  Green  was  an  awful  specimen  of  all  that  a 
house  should  not  be.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Newton  Hall,  whom 
I  visited  here,  said  he  knew  that  the  local  farmers  were  not 
doing  well.  There  the  land  was  light  and  they  scalded,  aad 
having  unfortunately  missed  the  showers  were  suffering  from 
drought.  He  farmed  600  acres  in  the  parish  and,  I  think, 
700  more,  as  an  executor,  in  Essex.  Of  grass  at  Newton 
he  had  only  twenty  acres.  He  foUowed  a  five-course  shift, 
which  included  two  white  crops,  and  sometimes  grew  peas 
for  the  London  market.  Of  sheep  he  kept  250  ewes  and 
300  hoggetts,  and  in  1900  fatted  thirty-six  bullocks.    He 
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nsed  to  grow  as  many  as  160  acres  of  wheat  on  that  farm, 
but  now  he  had  only  100.  His  barley  was  a  good  sample 
and  sold  for  28s.  6d,  a  quarter.  Of  labour  he  had  enough,  but 
said  that  it  was  not  of  good  quality  and  getting  old,  although 
he  did  not  think  the  people  went  away  so  much  as  they 
used  to  do.  Bents  about  there  averaged  15«.  an  acre.  A  300- 
acre  farm  close  by  had  sold  for  £9  the  acre,  or  allowing  £600 
for  the  value  of  the  timber,  about  ^£6  net,  and  for  a  copyhold 
property  that  was  put  up  three  years  before  there  was  no 
offer.  Another  farm  which  thirty  years  ago  fetched  £60  the 
acre,  was  sold  for  £7  10«.  the  acre,  with  the  valuation  thrown 
in.  He  saw  no  hope  for  the  future,  and  Free  Trade  he 
defined  as  Protection — of  other  nations'  com. 

At  Assington  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon,  M.P.,  very  kindly 
showed  me  over  Severals  Farm  and  another  small  farm 
adjoining,  which  are  rented  by  the  Assington  Agricultural 
Association  and  belong,  I  believe,  to  Sir  Brampton  himseU. 
This  farm  is  run  by  a  company  of  labourers  and  managed 
by  a  local  committee  of  working  men.  The  original  capital, 
I  think,  was  advanced  by  one  of  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon's 
predecessors  without  interest,  and  the  venture  has  received 
other  support  from  philanthropists.  The  accounts  that  I  have 
at  hand  are  a  little  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  April  1891  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  bank  overdraft  of  aSlSd;  but  I  gathered 
that  the  enterprise  was  moderately  successful  emd  had  met 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  local  encouragement.  The  rent 
charged  against  the  land,  which  is  worked  by  labourers  to 
whom  the  ordinary  wage  is  paid,  is  lOs,  the  acre,  the  farm 
being  managed  by  the  local  conmiittee.  On  the  whole  the 
land  was  in  good  order  and  well  stocked.  That  this  is  a 
useful  experiment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  however  it  is 
managed,  to  make  money  out  of  a  Suffolk  holding  of  this 
character  is  not  easy.  A  good  many  poultry  were  kept  upon 
the  place,  together  with  stock,  and  on  the  adjoining  Notts 
Farm,  six  cows,  of  which  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  village, 
and  about  fifty  pigs. 

Colonel  Bamardiston,  who  was  our  host  at  The  Byes, 
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Sudbury,  gave  me  no  cheerful  account  of  agriculture  in  that 
locality.  He  said  that  the  loss  upon  his  rentals  since  the 
good  times  amounted  to  nearly  seventy  per  cent.,  but  perhaps 
about  sixty  per  cent,  was  the  general  figure.  He  thought 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  farmers  did  not  make  both 
ends  meet ;  that  tenants  were  not  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be  ;  that  the  capital  employed  in  farming  had  dwindled  very 
largely ;  and  that  if  things  went  on  as  they  were  much  of 
the  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation :  <It  is  all  changing; 
the  whole  thing  is  breaking  up ' — he  said.  The  lads  and 
lasses  were  going  away  and  the  labour  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

Colonel  Bamardiston  could  see  no  remedy  short  of  Pro- 
tection. He  had  a  farm  of  380  acres  in  hand,  but  told  me 
that  it  was  not  a  paying  business,  and  he  feared  that  the  1901 
account  would  come  out  very  badly  indeed.  People  advised 
him  to  lay  down  more  grass,  but  the  land  was  not  suited  to 
grass.  Also  the  pastures  seemed  to  be  going  back.  Thus 
Melford  Park  used  to  fat  out  bullocks  but  would  do  so  no 
longer.  The  selling  values  of  property  had  sunk  much; 
in  his  own  time  he  had  bought  land  at  £58  the  acre 
which,  in  1901,  would  only  fetch  about  jSIO  if  put  upon 
the  market.  The  average  rents  were  a  nominal  £1  the  acrCi 
or  deducting  tithe  and  repairs  about  135. 

The  Rev.  Sir  William  Hyde  Parker,  Bart.,  whom  I  saw 
at  his  beautiful  Elizabethan  house,  Melford  Hall,  where, 
including  the  park,  he  had  600  acres  in  hand,  said  that 
tenants  were  scarce,  except  for  the  best  land.  For  ihe 
heavy  lands  they  were  not  forthcoming.  For  two  years  he 
had  advertised  two  farms  and  had  never  yet  received  a 
satisfactory  application.  The  rent  of  one  of  his  farms  was 
22^.  ^d.  an  acre,  at  which  price  the  tenant  said  that  he 
could  not  go  on ;  but  no  other  was  let  for  more  than  15$., 
and  many  only  fetched  9«.  or  lOs.  His  brother  and  him- 
self had  worked  hard  to  make  the  farms  in  hand  pay, 
but  he  had  never  made  10^.  an  acre  and  interest  on  capital. 
He   thought   that   an   owner  farming  his    own  land  was 
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at  a  great  disadvantage.  Out  of  thirteen  hands  employed 
he  had  three  men  who  were  yomig,  and  one  boy,  and  three 
more  about  seventy  years  of  age.  His  labour-bill  on  the  600 
acres  came  to  £668  in  1900.  The  best  that  he  could  say 
was  that  he  did  not  consider  the  outlook  to  be  so  black  as  it 
had  been  four  years  before. 

Sir  William  Hyde  Parker  kindly  took  me  to  see  Mr.  Cady, 
of  Ford  Hall,  near  Long  Melford,  who  farmed,  I  think,  about 
700  acres  there  and  at  Acton.  He  told  me  that  farmers  in 
that  locahty  had  been  *  rubbing  along.'  They  mansiged  to 
live  somehov?,  but  did  not  save  money.  The  rents  varied 
from  6s.  to  20«.  the  acre,  but  to  command  the  latter  figure 
the  land  must  be  very  good.  Of  labour  they  had  been  and 
weie  short,  not  so  much  of  hands  as  in  the  quality  of  the 
work.  The  men,  he  said,  were  quite  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be,  and  took  no  interest  in  their  tasks.  Of  skilled 
labourers,  such  as  thatchers,  there  was  an  actual  scarcity, 
and  nearly  all  the  young  fellows  went,  though  a  few  re- 
turned. The  wages  of  daymen  were  ISs.  a  week,  and  of 
hoisemen  IBs. ;  but  beyond  their  harvest  money  they  did 
not  receive  many  privileges.  The  average  size  of  the  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  from  160  to  300  acres,  and  the 
usual  course  fallow  (root  or  bare),  barley,  seeds,  wheat. 

The  land  was  principally  arable ;  thus  on  that  occupation 
of  200  acres  there  were  only  about  thirty  of  pasture,  includ- 
ing a  piece  which  he  had  laid  down  himself  twenty  years 
before.  The  stock  were  winter-grazed  in  yards,  and  beyond 
supplying  a  few  cottages  with  milk  and  butter,  Mr.  Cady 
said  that  he  did  no  dairying.  A  Devon  man  on  an  adjoining 
fann,  however,  had  twelve  cows  euid  made  butter  and  cream, 
after  the  Devonshire  fashion,  and  there  were  others  on  the 
south  side  of  Melford  who  sent  milk  to  London.  At  his 
farm  in  Acton  Mr.  Cady  kept  fifteen  score  of  ewes,  from 
which  he  bred  with  Blackface  Suffolk  rams.  He  said  that 
he  was  always  making  beef  and  pork.  Of  beet  there  he  had 
twenty-five  acres,  for  which  he  used  nothing  but  farmyard 
muck ;  but  his  crop  was  good.     He  told  me  that  all  the  land 
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about  there  wanted  draining.  This  they  did  with  bushes,  as 
the  cost  of  pipes  was  greater  than  the  state  of  affldrs  would 
warrant. 

Things  have  indeed  come  to  a  curious  pass  in  the  East- 
em  Counties  when  to  drain  the  land  with  pipe  often  costs 
about  half  its  fee-simple  value  I 

Mr.  Gady  told  me  that  the  tithe  was  about  5s.  the  acre, 
which  would  be  fifty  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  rental  of  much  of 
the  land.  This  is»  however,  a  burden  which  falls  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  owner. 

Driving  on,  still  in  the  company  of  (3olonel  Bamardiston, 
we  came  first  to  Glemsford,  where  the  land  seemed  particu- 
larly good.  All  about  here  to  the  west  of  Melf  ord  the  country 
is  undulating  and  slightly  timbered,  a  vnde,  open  fanning 
district.  Passing  Blacklands  Hall  we  came  to  the  large 
parish  of  Cavendish,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  family  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  where  the  soil  is  clay  and  loam. 
Here  many  of  the  cottsiges  struck  me  as  bad,  being  built  of 
red  brick  and  slate,  but  low  and  small  in  size.  Lideed  those 
that  were  of  the  old-fashioned  plaster  and  stud  work  with 
thatched  roofs  looked  more  comfortable.  The  church  tower, 
like  that  which  I  saw  at  Long  Melford,  is  a  great  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Beyond  Cavendish  the  road  runs  along 
the  valley  of  the  Stour,  the  boundary  between  Suffolk 
and  Essex,  until  Clare  is  reached.  Here  we  passed  the  vast 
earthworks  of  the  ancient  castle  which  stands  not  far  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bay,  where  we  saw  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Among  these  was  Mr.  Andrew  Boa,  agent  to  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  who  ovms  an  estate  of  over  7,000 
acres  of  land  in  these  parts,  purchased  some  twenty-four 
years  ago.  Then,  Mr.  Boa  said,  the  farms  were  all  well  let, 
but  the  years  of  1878  and  1879  crippled  the  tenants.  He 
entered  on  the  agency  in  1881,  after  which  4,000  acres 
of  land  were  taken  in  hand,  but  of  this  area  1,000  acres 
had  since  been  let.  The  estate,  which  is  all  heavy  land,  runs 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Thurlow  to  Hundon  and 
Poslingford,  which  is  a  high  ridge  lying  400  feet  above  sea 
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level.  Mr.  Boa  said  that  the  fanns  in  hand  paid  their  way, 
that  is,  they  yielded  an  average  rent,  but  no  interest  on  the 
capital  inyested.  They  did  not  attempt  to  farm  them  on  a 
lavish  scale,  but  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  county, 
and  he  considered  that  it  was  their  breeding  stock  and  sheep 
which  kept  them  going.  Of  labour  they  had  always  had  suffi- 
cient, but  there  were  no  spare  hands.  In  1900  they  sold  a  ton 
of  turkeys  off  one  farm,  an  extra  which  helped  the  accounts. 
The  custom  was  for  the  stockmen  and  their  families  to  look 
after  the  poultry,  receiving  in  return  a  percentage  on  the 
value  of  the  dairy  and  fowl  produce.  A  few  of  the  farmers 
were  laying  dovm  land  to  grass  to  be  used  as  a  sheep  *  stray,' 
but  he  thought  that  in  this  county  grass  lands  were  badly 
fiumed.  Sainfoin  was  usuaUy  drilled  with  oats,  also  lucerne 
for  green  meat.  Bents  ran  from  20«.  the  acre,  which  was 
exceptional,  Aown  to  Ss.;  but  the  lowest  on  Mr.  Smith's 
property  were  IBs.  The  four-course  shift  was  generally 
followed. 

Mr.  Bay,  who  held  1,000  acres  in  three  farms,  told  me 
that  the  feeling  amongst  agriculturists  was  not  very  hopeful 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  prices,  and  that  he  feared  their 
capital  was  wasting.  They  had  sufficient  labour  *  of  a  sort,' 
as  much  as  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Winter  barley  was 
grown  rather  extensively,  with  many  more  oats  than  used  to 
be  the  case,  as  wheat  no  longer  paid  to  produce.  He  pointed 
out  that  grain  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  London  at 
Is.  4d.  the  bushel,  whereas  from  Glare  to  London,  which 
was  only  fifty-six  miles  distant,  the  cost  of  its  carriage 
amounted  from  9d.  to  Is.^  Both  he  and  Mr.  Boa  agreed 
that  under  present  conditions  the  only  people  who  could 
live  out  of  Suffolk  agriculture  were  the  big  man  and  the 
small  man,  and  that  the  farmer  who  had  a  holding  of  inter- 
mediate size  must  go  under. 

Mr.  H.   0.  Stockbum,  who,  I  understood,  fanned  400 

acres  of  his  ovm  land  at  Clare,  said  that  labour  was  his 

greatest  difficulty.     For  the  eight  years  that  he  had  lived 

1  The  Menzaoy  of  these  figures  has  sinee  been  disputed  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway.    H.&.H.  1908, 
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there  he  had  been  trying  to  get  on  better  terms  with  his 
men,  bnt  was  as  far  as  ever  from  this  consmnmation.  The 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed  was  bad,  and  to 
get  a  job  done  he  mnst  stand  over  his  labourers.  Either  he 
or  Mr.  Slater  said  that  every  rise  in  wages  meant  less  work, 
as  nothing  but  actual  poverty  would  drive  a  man  to  hard 
toil.  Mr.  Stockbum  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  he 
could  house  them  he  would  bring  down  men  from  the  Shires, 
even  if  he  had  to  pay  them  £1  a  week. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  of  CordeU  Hall,  Stansfield^  where  he 
held  600  acres,  said  that  he  had  forty-five  years'  experienoe, 
and  that  as  he  farmed  where  his  father  farmed  before  him, 
and  their  labourers  were  bred  upon  the  place,  a  better  feeling 
existed  between  master  and  man  than  that  described  by 
Mr.  Stockbum.  He  told  me  that  the  small  farmers  got  their 
bread  and  cheese  if  industrious,  but  that  he  pitied  people 
who  held  less  than  500  acres.  The  present  depression  he 
attributed  to  lowness  of  prices  and  to  the  competition  of 
what  he  might  call  '  illegitimate  agriculture/  that  is,  the 
robbing  of  virgin  soils  across  the  seas  until  they  became 
worthless,  and  were  abandoned  for  others.  The  remedies  he 
suggested  were  a  6«.  duty  upon  foreign  flour  and  the  compelling 
of  English  railway  companies  to  carry  home-grown  at  the 
same  rates  as  foreign  grain.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
substantial  help  given  by  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act  was 
being  neutralised  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  local 
district,  road,  and  sanitary  rates,  the  latter  of  which  were 
mainly  incurred  to  pay  for  the  sinking  of  deep  wells  into  the 
chalk  that  produced  hard  water  which  was  unfit  for  any 
domestic  purpose.  These,  he  thought,  should  be  abandoned 
for  open  reservoirs,  which  yielded  water  that  was  snitable 
for  drinking  and  other  purposes. 

The  Rev.  R.  Abbay,  the  Rector  of  Earl  Soham,  in  a  paper 
on  local  taxation,  read  before  the  Framlingham  Fanners* 
Club  in  1902,  points  out  that  the  expenditure  on  the  roads, 
which  is  very  inadequately  assisted  by  certain  receipts  from 
the  Assigned  Revenues  and  Agricultural  Rates  Grant,  is  one 
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that  is  being  felt  far  more  heavily  than  any  other  in  Suffolk. 
He  says : — 

It  has  never  been  so  great  as  it  is  at  present,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  roads  have  never  in  recent  times  been  in  so  nnsatisfactory 
a  state  as  they  were  in  1901.  The  primary  cause  of  this  I  believe 
is  the  doing  away  with  the  system  of  picking  stones  in  the  fields, 
due  to  the  advance  of  education. 

The  badness  of  the  Suffolk  roads  has  been  notorious 
since  the  time  of  Arthur  Young;  indeed  after  travelling 
throughout  most  of  England  I  think  that  some  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft  in  this  respect  bear  away  the 
palm  from  any  in  the  Country.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Abbay  says,  their 
cost  is  extraordinarily  high,  although,  in  certain  instances  at 
least,  little  enough  is  done  for  the  money.  Thus,  to  take  an 
example  within  my  own  knowledge — typical  enough  I  daresay 
—at  Kessingland  a  road  runs  from  the  Lowestoft  highway 
down  to  some  houses  on  the  cliff,  one  of  which  is  my  property. 

This  road  is  not  only  atrocious,  but  in  wet  or  very  dry 
times,  absolutely  unsafe.  I  have  myself  been  thrown  off  a 
bicycle  in  attempting  to  ride  down  it,  and  have  seen  the 
same  accident  happen  to  others.  Moreover  there  is  a  most 
dangerous  comer,  made  more  so  by  a  telegraph  pole  sunk  in 
thenarrowroadway  which  in  one  place  is  only  about  nine  feet 
wide,  with  a  fall  into  a  ditch  upon  one  side  and  over  an 
archway  head  on  the  other.  ^  Yet  neither  repeated  appeals 
nor  remonstrances  can  induce  the  local  district  Council  to 
have  it  widened  and  made  safe,  or  even  put  into  good  repair. 

Indeed  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that,  after  much 
unavailing  correspondence,  I  have  been  obhged  to  give  formal 
notice  through  a  solicitor  that  the  Council  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  accident  or  damage  befalling  members  of  my 
household  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  road.  Meanwhile 
the  highway  rates  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  those  of 

'  Since  the  above  waa  written  I  see  that  at  length  a  rail  has  been  pnt  on 
(his  arohway  head ;  also,  I  read  in  the  paper  that  the  Connoil  again  refuse  to 
widen  the  road  in  question.  Let  me  at  least  hope  that  they  may  be  moyed  to 
mend  it  as  it  ought  to  be  mended, 
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the  inhabitants  of  Keesingland  who  are  treated  thus  are,  need- 
less to  say,  not  exempted  from  them. 

Mr.  Slater  said  that  another  cause  of  the  depression  was 
the  increased  cost  of  labour,  which  was  made  much  woise 
by  a  concurrent  decrease  in  its  efficiency.  In  his  opinion 
arable  land  can  only  be  made  to  pay  by  enlarging  the  fields, 
adding  farm  to  farm,  and  doing  nothing  by  hand  labour  that 
can  be  done  with  horses,  and  nothing  with  horses  that 
could  be  done  better  by  steam.  Small-holdings  could  only 
be  successful  on  the  best  land,  which  must  not  be  far  from 
large  towns  where  a  ready  market  can  be  found  for  vegetables. 
Farm  labourers  would  not  hire  or  purchase  poor  heavy  or 
poor  light  land,  the  bulk  of  which  lay  remote  from  viUages. 
What  then  could  be  done  with  these  large  areas  of  inferior 
land  ?  To  lay  them  down  to  grass  was  to  impoverish  them 
and  all  connected  with  them.  On  the  other  hand  experience 
proved  that  for  many  years  consecutively,  and  without  the  help 
of  manure,  even  poor  clay  soils  would  produce  large  crops  of 
cinquefoil,  which  is  very  nutritious  forage,  while  at  the  same 
time  enriching  the  land  by  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  storing  it  for  the  use  of  future  com  crops. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Cavendish,  agent  to  Lord  Howe, 
thought  that  things  were  as  bad  as  they  well  could  be,  and 
could  see  no  hope  for  the  future  of  Suffolk  agriculture. 

Mr.  Goodchild,  who  dealt  in  cattle  and  held  600  acres  at 
Clare,  said  that  a  man  could  earn  nothing  out  of  fanning. 
He  declared  indeed  that  if  he  desired  so  to  do,  he  could 
hire  10,000  acres  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  at  an  average 
rent  of  Is.  the  acre.  The  population,  he  said,  was  shrink- 
ing. Thus  he  took  the  census  at  Hundon  and  found  that 
it  had  then  400  less  inhabitants  than  lived  there  forty  years 
before. 

I  saw  some  auctioneers  and  land  agents  in  this  part  of 
Suffolk,  two  of  them  men  of  great  and  long  experience.  One 
of  these  said  he  thought  that  the  only  people  who  woald 
make  a  living  out  of  farming  in  future  were  the  big  man  and 
the  small  man  who  worked  himself.    The  average  fanner  had 
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straggled  for  years  and  the  season  of  1901  was  disastrous 
to  him.  It  seemed  strange  that  under  these  circmnstances 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  farms,  but  Tery  often  the 
applicaxit  was  either  a  tradesman  or  some  farmer  who 
wished  to  get  away  from  an  outlying  holding  to  one  nearer 
&  town.  Unless  some  change  occunred  it  looked  as  though 
all  the  worst  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Farmers 
were  undoubtedly  losing  capital  in  many  cases,  while  labour 
cost  more  and  was  worth  less  than  in  the  past.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  light  land  in  Suffolk  was  only  farmed  for  the 
game,  the  game  rent  being  its  chief  value.  This,  he  said, 
was  decidedly  a  most  unwholesome  state  of  affeors,  especially 
as  these  hirears  of  game  estates  only  occupy  them  for  about 
three  months  of  tiie  year  and  take  no  interest  in  county 
matters.  Without  doubt  there  was  a  shortage  of  capital, 
and  credit  had  often  to  be  given  to  purchasers  of  stock. 

Yet,  although  the  prices  of  produce  were  so  much  lower, 
to  enter  on  a  farm  cost  as  much  as  ever.  The  local  fanning 
was,  he  thought,  as  good  as  it  had  ever  been.  He  considered 
that  the  cultivation  of  larch  ought  to  be  encouraged  on 
all  the  lighter  soils,  but  the  heavy  lands  '  beat  him.'  He 
knew  of  nothing  that  would  make  them  pay,  unless  it  were 
the  growing  of  sainfoin.  The  objection  on  the  part  of 
labourers  to  extra  hours  and  Sunday  work  made  the 
production  of  milk  almost  impossible,  especially  as  to  catch 
the  market  men  must  begin  their  day  at  4.30  a.m.  The 
average  wage  prevailing  in  most  of  the  county  he  put  at 
from  IBs.  to  14s.,  with  from  £7  10s.  to  £8  lOs.  at  harvest. 

A  second  gentleman  gave  me  some  instances  of  the  fall 
in  land  values.  Thus  one  farm  of,  I  think,  246  acres,  with 
five  cottages  on  it,  sold  in  1873  for  £13,000.  In  1893  it  was 
put  up,  but  there  was  no  bid,  and  afterwards  it  sold  for 
£1,860.  My  informant  added  that  this  farm,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  for  £10,000,  was  one  of  the  best  he  knew ;  indeed 
.  there  existed  no  better  land  in  England.  He  said,  however, 
that  this  case  was  exceptional.  Another  farm  of  260  acres, 
tithe-free  and  land  tax  redeemed,  of  fair,  heavy  soil,  sold  for 
veil.  u.  D  i> 
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461,000.  Labour,  he  told  me,  was  a  little  short  and  a  pro- 
portion of  the  people  drifted  away.  The  mininrnm  wage 
was  13^.,  but  some  men  earned  up  to  18s.  or  more,  out  of 
which  they  paid  Is.  a  week  for  a  cottage.  The  heavy  land 
farmers  had,  he  thought,  earned  a  living  during  the  past  f onr 
or  five  years,  bat  those  on  the  light  land  had  been  hard 
hit,  especially  round  Bury,  where  the  crops  were  very  thin. 
About  Newmarket  shootings  fetched  great  rents.  Thus  450 
acres  of  partridge  land  which  he  knew  of  were  bringing  in 
£100  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

Travelling  from  Bungay  to  Barsham  the  railroad  runs 
as  far  as  Beccles  along  the  Waveney  Valley,  where  some  of 
the  land  is  as  good  as  any  in  Suffolk.  From  Beccles  to 
Halesworth  lies  a  stretch  of  poor  and  heavy  soil,  as  bad 
perhaps  as  can  be  found  in  the  county.  It  is  thin-skinned  and 
under-drained,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bushes  that  grow 
upon  the  neglected  pastures,  many  of  which  have  evidently 
tumbled  down  to  grass,  now-a-days  at  any  rate,  is  ahnost 
worthless  for  farming  purposes. 

Our  host  in  East  Suffolk  at  Theberton,  which  lies  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  sea  and  is  not  far  from  Saxmundham, 
was  Mr.  Bobert  Flick,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Flick 
of  that  town,  a  widely  respected  gentleman  of  great  experi- 
ence in  all  matters  connected  with  Eastern  Counties  land. 
Driving  from  Darsham  station  to  Theberton  we  passed 
through  Middleton,  where  the  soil  is  mixed,  vnth  a  day  and 
sand  subsoiL  Here  there  is  a  good  green  called  Middleton 
Moor.  This  district  is  undulating  with  rather  steep  short 
hills,  and  somewhat  sparsely  timbered.  Except  in  low-lying 
spots  I  saw  but  little  pasture,  but  from  Theberton  Hall  in 
the  Mixmmere  Level,  which  was  drained  at  great  cost  some 
time  ago,  marshes  run  dovm  to  the  sea  over  three  nules 
away. 

As  we  drove,  Mr.  Flick's  coachman,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  pointed  out  a  farm  which  he  said  had  been  worth 
^£16,000  and  was  now  worth  £4,000,  and  another  of  200 
acres  held  by  a  man  who  began  vnth  nothing  at  alL 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Theberton  are  many  small- 
holders, some  of  whom  Mr.  Flick  took  me  to  see.  The  first 
was  Mr.  Brighton,  of  Leiston,  who  farmed  eighty-six  acres. 
He  told  me  that  he  came  here  twenty  years  before,  and  had 
saved  a  little  as  he  went  along.  He  conld  live,  but  he  did 
not  put  by  much  mcHiey,  although,  as  he  said,  *  if  I  see  a 
shilling  I  am  after  it,  and  if  I  get  hold  of  a  sovereign  I  stick 
to  it.*  Mr.  Brighton  declared  that  he  went  into  anything 
out  of  which  he  could  make  money ;  thus,  once  he  had  done 
the  drilling  for  the  whole  parish.  That  of  1901,  however, 
was  the  worst  year  he  had  ever  known,  as  the  crops  were  so 
short.  Mr.  Brighton  kept  cows  but  no  sheep,  and  followed 
a  four-course  shift.  He  had  no  trouble  vnth  labour  himself, 
but  said  that  the  villagers  went  off  fishing.  Also  he  com- 
plained that  there  was  too  much  game  upon  his  land.  The 
wages  he  paid  were  Ids,  a  week  and  £8  58.  for  harvest.  I 
gathered  that  his  rent  was  about  12s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Newstead,  another  small-holder,  said  that  he  began 
with  three  acres.  He  had  got  along  by  very  hard  work,  of 
which  he  complained  somewhat,  but  would  not,  he  said, 
be  able  to  take  another  twenty  acres.  He  grew  what  he 
liked  and  sometimes  sold  a  Uttle  straw.  Also  he  kept  two 
cows  which  his  wife  milked,  but  told  me  that  he  had  not 
enough  pasture. 

Passing  through  Theberton,  a  pretty  village  vnth  a  round- 
towered,  thatched  church,  where  some  of  the  pink-coloured 
cottages  were  comfortable  and  others  seemed  very  bad,  we 
came  to  the  farm  of  a  third  small-holder,  Mr.  King,  who  held 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres  under  Mr.  Fhck.  Mr.  King  said  that 
he  b^an  life  as  a  labourer  at  ds.  a  week  thirty-five  years 
before,  and  had  worked  wonderfully  hard.  He  made  butter 
and  fed  his  skim-milk  to  pigs,  of  which  he  kept  a  good  many. 
He  admitted  that  he  could  make  a  living,  but  when  Mr. 
Flick  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  a  larger  farm 
he  replied  that  he  was  master  of  this  place,  but  where  would 
he  be  if  he  had  one  which  was  master  of  him  ? 

Driving  on  to  Middleton,  we  saw  a  farm  of  ninety  acres 
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which  Mr.  Flick  said  was  held  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
bailiff,  and  began  with  nothing.  Here  we  saw  Mr.  Chambers, 
who  was  tending  his  ewes  that  were  penned  upon  mustard, 
pedigree  Black-face  aheep,  which  Mr.  Flick  declared  to  be 
the  finest  flock  he  knew.  Mr.  Chambers,  who  farmed  180 
acres  at  a  rent,  I  think,  of  12s.  6(2.  an  acre,  said  he  allowed 
no  one  else  to  touch  his  sheep,  and  that  a  man  who  attends 
to  his  business,  and  is  always  with  his  labourers,  conld 
get  twice  as  much  out  of  them  as  the  man  who  was  '  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.'  I  gathered  that  Mr.  ChamberB  did 
well,  as  he  deserved  to  do.  Mr.  Fhck  said  that  this  farm 
had  sold  at  £10  the  acre,  although  the  land  upon  which 
we  saw  the  sheep  was  worth  £1  an  acre  to  rent.  He  added, 
what  is  very  true,  that  the  fanner  who  wished  to  succeed 
must  be  a  good  farmer,  and  have  a  wife  who  was  a  real 
helpmate ;  he  must  not '  ape  the  gentleman.' 

At  Eelsale,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  FUck,  we  saw 
his  bailiff,  Philip  Woodard,  a  fine  old  man  who  said  that  he 
had  been  sixty  years  in  farming.  As  a  boy  he  had  started 
on  sixpence  a  week,  and  as  a  young  man  was  paid  tenp^ce 
a  coomb  for  thrashing  with  a  flail,  with  which  instroment 
he  knocked  out  something  like  three  and  a  half  coomb  a  day. 
He  said  that  there  was  not  so  much  grumbUng  among 
labourers  then  as  there  is  now,  although  they  were  paid  onlj 
£4  105.  for  a  harvest  which  now  brought  them  in  d£8  5s, 
Neither  did  the  men  work  as  they  used  to  do,  although  they 
took  a  great  deal  more  money  and  ought  to  be  much  better 
off. 

He  thought  that  a  farmer  could  earn  a  hving  on  that  land 
if  he  worked  hard,  and  mentioned  several  by  name  of  wham 
he  said, '  They  all  fairly  Uve,  but  if  they  get  much  money  I 
can't  say.  Some,'  he  added,  were,  however,  *  getting  on  a 
bit  queer.' 

After  looking  at  some  excellent  cottages  built  by  Mr. 
Flick,  we  called  on  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  of  East  Green, 
Eelsale,  a  fajmer  of  eighty  acres  who  was  reported  to  have 
done  well  at  a  reht  of  about  £100  a  year.     Mr.  Thompson 
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told  ns  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  land,  which 
was  good.  Of  labour  he  had  plenty,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
same  quality  as  it  used  to  be,  and  his  three  men  cost  him  the 
price  of  three  coomb  of  wheat  a  week.  He  said, '  I  reckon  I 
am  an  exception;  I  have  wrought  all  night  before  now/ 
adding,  'I  never  can  hear  anything  at  these  lectures  that 
does  me  any  good.'  Evidently  our  modem  technical  educa- 
tion does  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Thompson.  He  remarked  that  to 
succeed  at  farming  '  you  must  be  into  something  of  all  kinds/ 
and  that  every  farm  must  be  differently  treated,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Mr.  Thompson  kept  cows  and  a  good 
many  fowls. 

Another  small-holding  of  about  twenty  acres  which  we 
saw  in  this  neighboxurhood  was  held  by  a  man  who,  Mr. 
Fhck  told  us,  had  been  a  labourer  ten  years  before  and  was 
now  in  a  position  to  take  a  farm  of  forty  acres.  These  men 
are  samples  of  the  small-holders  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Theberton.  None  of  them  were  rich  or  extraordi- 
narily successful ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  on  their  own 
showing  they  all  of  them  made  a  decent  living;  also  that  the 
majority  had  risen  from  very  humble  beginnings. 

Yet  in  various  parts  of  Suffolk  I  was  told  it  was  almost 
impoBsible  that  small-holders  could  exist  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  discouraged  in  every  way.  Of  course  the  truth 
is  that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  land  they  farm, 
although  I  believe  myself  that  even  in  the  present  unpro- 
pitious  times,  there  are  men  who,  in  the  absence  of  any 
exceptional  ill-luck,  will  contrive  to  live  upon  almost  any 
sort  of  land,  and  occasionally  even  to  advance  their  fortunes. 
Certainly  the  little  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  any  remarkable  advantages  either  as  regards 
markets,  or  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  a  speciality 
only  suited  to  their  district.  They  are  general  farmers  and 
live  out  of  the  produce  which  is  common  to  the  county. 

On  one  day  of  our  stay  with  him,  Mr.  Flick  took  us  to 
see  Mr.  Geater,  of  Leiston  Abbey  Farm,  which  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Huntingfield.     On  the  farm  itself  stand 
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the  rains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Indeed  the  refectory  of  this 
once  beautiful  fane,  which  was  founded  in  1183,  is  now  a 
pig-sty,  the  aisle  a  bam,  and  the  chancel  a  stable ;  while  the 
piscina  by  the  altar  was  fiUed  with  the  filth  of  horses.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  mere  prejudice,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  like  to 
see  buildings  turned  to  uses  so  base  and  desecrating  that 
have  been  sacred  to  many  generations  of  our  race ;  beneath 
the  floor  of  which  moreover  doubtless  lie  the  bones  of  those 
whose  loving  care  wrought  them  into  things  of  beauty. 

As  might  be  expected  of  land  that  was  farmed  by  the  old 
monks,  the  soil  here  is  good  and  situated  on  a  fertile  plain 
which  runs  down  to  the  sea  about  two  miles  away.  Mr. 
Geater  said  that  for  the  past  five  yead»,  during  which  he 
had  occupied  this  farm  of  234  acres,  the  seasons  had  been 
perfection,  and  these  with  the  barley  which  they  enabled 
him  to  grow,  had  kept  him  afloat.  Of  wheat  he  had  then  only 
fourteen  acres  ;  it  used  to  be  forty.  His  barley  yielded  from 
five  to  seven  coomb  the  acre,  eight  coomb  being  a  really 
good  crop.  He  had  laid  down  twenty-two  acres  of  pasture, 
but  there  was  some  poison  on  the  farm  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  sheep.  It  was  a  matter  at  tradition 
that  sheep  had  always  died  there  and  this  was  his  own  ex- 
perience. In  the  previous  season  his  had  perished  even  on 
mustard,  to  the  number  sometimes,  of  three  a  nighi 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  oome 
across  farms  which  were  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep,  but 
whether  this  is  so  or  they  are  but  temporarily  infected  with 
some  germ  or  parasite,  is  more  than  I  con  determine.  In 
Africa  I  have  known  stretches  of  veld  which  are  undoubtedly 
fatal  to  animals,  but — outside  of  the  tetse-fly  belt — invariably 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  deadly  herb 
which  grows  among  the  grasses  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Once  when  farming  in  that  country  I  lost  my  entire 
stock  of  oxen  through  their  eating  of  this  herb,  which  locally 
is  known  as  '  tulip.' 

Mr.  Geater  thought  that  labour  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult   questions  that  a  farmer  had  to  face.     In  this 
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respect  he  was  then  better  ofF,  but  he  had  been  so  short 
that  he  was  obliged  to  clean  the  boots  himself.  Farming  in 
his  opinion  was  now-a-days  a  business  in  which  if  a  man 
wished  to  live  he  mnst  do  double  the  work  of  a  labourer. 
He  conld  not  see  any  good  prospect  for  the  future,  and  told 
Mr.  Flick  in  my  hearing  that  he  believed  that  before  long 
he  would  hold  many  more  auctions. 

Driving  on  past  the  great  agricultural  implement  factory 
of  Messrs.  Garrett  &  Sons,  Mr.  Flick  pointed  out  to  us  a 
farm  which  used  to  let  at  £1  an  acre,  but  had  then  fallen  to 
5s.  the  acre,  and  another  of  400  acres  whereof  the  rent  had 
sunk  from  ^£400  to  dClOO  a  year.  I  observed  throughout  this 
district  that  mustard  was  largely  grown  as  a  catch  crop. 

The  next  farmer  whom  we  visited  was  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who 
in  addition  to  an  off  farm  of  200  acres,  held  here  nearly 
300  acres  under  Lord  Huntingfield  at  a  rent,  I  gathered, 
of  about  168.  the  acre.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  out, 
but  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  wife  and  their 
young  son.  The  land  was  a  stiff  mixed  soil  of  good  quality 
to  which  dry  seasons  were  favourable,  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell  said 
that  they  could  not  complain  of  the  com  crop,  some  of  their 
barley  having  yielded  as  much  as  twelve  coomb  an  acre  and 
Bold  for  16«.  6d.  a  coomb.  Their  farming  was  of  an  all- 
round  character,  including  a  flock  of  160  ewes,  a  herd  of 
fourteen  cows — of  which  the  milk,  that  was  sold  in  Leiston, 
and  other  produce  came  to  a  value  of  £QQO  in  1900 — 
bullocks  that  were  fatted,  pigs,  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
One  fifth  of  the  land  was  in  pasture,  and  in  1901  they  were 
much  pinched  for  sheep  feed.  In  1960  they  had  difficulty  in 
getting  labour,  but  in  1901  matters  were  improved  in  this 
respect ;  still,  Mrs.  Tyrrell  added,  '  labour  is  a  trouble.'  She 
told  me  also  that  farmers  were  complaining  a  good  deal  in 
that  neighbourhood.  This  holding  struck  me  as  very  well 
farmed  and  had  a  prosperous  air. 

Beyond  Mr.  Tyrrell's  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  land  that 
was  almost  derelict,  having  tumbled  down  to  grass  in  past 
years.     One  farm  of  102  acres,  of  which  the  soil  can  best  be 
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deficribed  by  saying  in  the  local  phrase  that '  the  bottom  is  too 
near  the  top/  seemed  to  be  quite  nncared  for  and  without 
buildings.  Yet  Mr.  Flick  informed  me  that  these  fields  of 
barren-looking  pasture  were  let  by  auction  for  from  IO5.  to 
128.  the  acre,  to  tenants  who  used  them  for  running  stock 
on  in  the  summer.  That  is  to  say,  they  fetched  as  much  as 
a  great  deal  of  sound  arable  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in- 
deed throughout  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  whereon  the  landlord 
is  obliged  to  keep  up  houses  and  expensive  buildings.  Of 
course  the  reason  was  that  they  were  grass,  and  for  grass, 
however  poor,  there  is  always  some  demand. 

The  lesson  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  sad,  and  its  moral  seems 
to  be  that  good  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  com  scarcely 
pay  over  large  areas  of  East  Anglia,  and  that  the  landlord 
would  often  actually  save  money  by  allowing  the  heavy 
lands  to  go  down  to  any  grass  which  they  will  carry,  and  the 
light  lands  to  be  given  up  to  game,  growing  on  these  only 
sufficient  com  to  keep  the  partridges  together.  Should 
things  come  to  this  pass  it  would  mean  of  course  that  many 
of  the  buildings  must  fall  into  disrepair,  and  a  still  greater 
depopulation  of  the  villages,  since  but  little  labour  wonld 
be  required.  Such  a  consunmiation  could  be  nothing  short 
of  disastrous;  yet  sometimes  I  wonder  for  how  long  the 
owners  of  such  land  will  be  able  to  keep  it  in  cultivation  at 
what  in  many  instances  is  an  actual  loss,  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  poorer  soils  are  concemed.  On  these,  year  by  year 
the  expenses  grow  luther  than  diminish,  dnoe  tenants  aie 
ever  demanding  new  buildings  and  other  costly  improvements, 
while  taxes  rise  and  the  returns  remain  stationary,  or  decrease. 

For  how  long  then  in  the  absence  of  some  change  for 
the  better,  will  the  back  of  the  average  landowner  be  able  to 
bear  this  burden  ?  Critics  may  and  do  say :  If  he  can  make 
nothing  of  his  land  by  letting  it,  why  does  he  not  fami  it 
himself  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
to  do  so  means  a  yet  larger  loss  of  money,  even  if  he  can 
find  the  necessary  capital,  which  often  amounts  to  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  the  land.    The  gentleman  who  farms  is— 
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and  must  remain — at  a  great  disadvantage,  since  he  is  over- 
reached in  many  ways  by  the  dealer,  who  sells  his  stock 
but  with  whom  he  cannot  drink  and  haggle,  by  the  labonrer 
who  too  often  ceases  to  work  the  moment  his  back  is  turned, 
and  sometimes  by  the  steward  whom  he  employs  to  watch 
the  labourer.  In  East  Anglia,  at  any  rate  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  living  can  only  be  made  from  farming  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  by  the  professional  farmer  who  is  bom  to  the 
trade,  understands  its  customs,  and  is  blessed  with  a  wife 
who  will  work  with  her  own  hands.  Even  then  that  living  is 
a  poor  one  and  leaves  but  a  small  surplus  to  be  paid  as  rent  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  out  of  which  he  must  meet  the  heavy 
and  often  increasing  charges  that  are  unjustly  heaped  upon 
it,  in  the  shape  of  death  duties,  taxes,  repairs,  and  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads  which  are  used  by  the  whole  com* 
mnnity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dreadful  burden  of  the  tithe. 

I  said  that  the  landlord  or  any  person  who  is  not  bom 
thereto  and  does  not  devote  to  it  his  entire  time  and 
attention  can  scarcely  make  farming  pay,  and  I  will  give  an 
instance  of  my  meaning.  Our  host,  Mr.  Flick,  who  I  suppose 
understands  agriculture  as  well  as  any  man  in  Suffolk, 
has  great  experience  in  everything  connected  with  the  land, 
and,  as  an  auctioneer,  possesses  other  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  person,  told  me  that  he  farmed  1,000  acres  of 
which  some  was  his  own  property  and  some  was  hired.  What 
were  the  results  ?  On  his  tenant's  capital — that  is,  the  capi- 
tal which  he  employed  in  the  hired  land — he  made  an  interest 
of  four  per  cent.  On  one  400-acre  farm  he  paid  the  rent 
and  a  little  over.  On  the  home  farm  he  lost  money,  its  only 
profit  to  him  being  that  he  occupied  his  house  rent  free. 

Taking  it  all  round  and  balancing  losses  against  profit,  it 
seems  therefore  that  he  earned  about  four  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  in  farming  and  no  more,  or  so  I  understood 
him,  which  is  about  as  much  as  the  money,  if  carefully 
invested,  would  produce  without  labour  or  anxiety  to  him- 
self. Therefore  I  presume  that  if  he  had  no  other  business 
or  resources  Mr.  Flick  would  find  it  difficult  to  support  his 
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house  and  family,  even  in  the  most  moderate  fashion,  out 

I  of  the  proceeds  of  his  farms.    If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of 

I  a  gentleman  so  able  and  experienced,  what,  I  may  ask, 

i  happens  to  others  with  fewer  advantages  in  these  respects, 

and  especially  to  those  among  them  who  have  been  obliged 

to  borrow  in  order  to  stock  their  holdings  ? 

'  I  had  some  long  and  interesting  talks  with  Mr.  Flick  on 

the  various  branches  of  this  inquiry,  and  my  first  intention 

was  to  give  my  own  impressions  of  them.     Before  I  left  his 

house,  however,  Mr.  Fhck  read  to  me  some  notes  which  he 

had  very  kindly  prepared  on  these  matters.    These,  with  some 

slight  compression  and  a  few  verbal  alteratiouB,  I  print,  both 

because  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  value,  and  for  the  old 

lawyer's  reason  that  when  a  written  document  exists  verbal 

statements  on  the  same  subject  ought  not  to  be  entertained, 

lest  the  recorded  views  of  the  writer  should  sufiFer  change. 

Notes  on  the  position  of  the  Land  and  Agriculture  by  Mr,  Flick. 

I  will  treat  of  the  three  orders  mainly  conoemed  in  the  coltiya- 
tion  of  the  soil. 

1.  The  Lab(mrers,— The  labourers  'back  to  the  land.'  That 
is  the  '  cry '  of  the  Press  and  the  fancy  of  the  people.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  they  will  ever  oome  baek ;  certainly  no  legislation  will 
ever  bring  them.  Some  of  the  rising  generation  noay  be  indooed  to 
stay,  but  it  will  be  by  training  them  to  the  use  of  machinery  and 
paying  them  higher  wages.  It  should  be  remembered  the  most 
intelligent  men  have  gone :  these  will  never  oome  back,  but  the 
rising  intelligence  may  stay  as  competition  in  the  town  increases, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  better  paid.  It  shonld  be 
remembered  too  that  as  many  men  are  not  required  as  formerly  to 
till  the  land.  During  the  last  three  years  by  the  use  of  a  self -hmder 
I  have  had  five  men  only  to  gather  in  the  harvest  on  this  brm 
instead  of  seven.  Other  labour-saving  machinery  will  be  in- 
troduced. Uniformity  of  wages  should  also  be  discontinued,  and 
the  best  men  must  be  best  paid :  this  will  help  them  to  become 
farmers  themselves  better  than  uiy  other  means.  Our  educational 
system,  as  you  very  rightly  say,  is  a  city  system,  or  rather  I  shotdd 
say  a  town  system.  What  do  our  country  lads  want  with  alpbra 
and  trigonometry  ? 
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Nothing  has  helped  so  mnoh  to  draw  people  from  the  villages 
as  the  railways.  Formerly  few  went  further  than  the  next  country 
town  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year ;  now  an  excursion  to  London 
is  at  all  eyents  a  yearly  occurrence  with  most.  The  social  life  of 
the  Tillages  too  is  entirely  different:  intermarriages  were  the 
usual  thing ;  now  people's  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  New  York 
or  Australia,  and  those  who  remain  in  their  turn  draw  away  from 
the  old  homes. 

Cottages  generally  should  be  better  than  they  are :  none  should 
have  less  than  three  bed  and  two  sitting  rooms,  and  a  good 
garden  of  at  least  half  an  acre  of  ground,  with  some  fruit  trees, 
should  be  attached.    But  such  as  these  cannot  be  put  up  for  less 
than,  say,  £d50,  and  the  occupiers  should  understand  that  higher 
rents  must  be  paid  for  such  cottages.     Some  good  landlords 
build  them  from  philanthropic  motives,  but  they  cannot  build 
sufficient,    and    philanthropy   is    not    business.     Remunerative 
interest  only  will  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  good  houses  to  be 
built.    One  thing  should  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  labourer, 
there  ore  no  people  who  pay  their  rents  so  promptly  and  well.    All 
occupiers  too  who  have  votes  should  pay  their  own  rates.    Collec- 
tion would  I  know  at  first  be  difficult,  but  it  would  soon  be  over- 
oome,  and  the  occupiers  would  take  a  keener  interest  in  parish 
aSietirs;  not  that  parish  a&irs  are  very  interesting  now,  even  to 
the  labourer.    Everything  is  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  centred 
in  *  boards,'  and  inspectors  crush  out  the  political  interest  of  us  all. 
Village  clubs  are  very  well  in  their  way ;  games  and  amuse- 
ments also ;  but  these  alone  will  not  keep  men  in  the  villages.   We 
are  all  very  much  creatures  of  imitation :  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day  is  the  worship  of  money,  and  from  this  the  labourer  is  no 
more  exempt  than  the  townsman,  and  more  money  can  be  made  in 
the  town.    In  the  old  days  a  man  was  respected  for  the  excellence 
of  his  handicraft;  now  money  is  the  god  worshipped  ;  but  labour 
should  be  esteemed  and  respected,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
money  does  not  make  a  gentleman,  and  all  should  be  gentlemen. 
2.  The  Tenant  Fcmner, — The  old  type    of  farmer  is  gone, 
either  dead  or  pauperised.    His  capital  is  gone  also.    Much  more 
than  half  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  been  lost.    Still  I  believe  farmers  will  prosper  yet,  but  they  must 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  they  will  if  left  alone ;  the  less 
State  aid  or  interference  the  better.    Farmers  too  often,  like  the 
Athenians,  have  cried  out  for  some  new  and  unknown  god  to  save 
them.    They  must  rely  upon  themselves,  make  their  occupation  % 
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business,  be  industrions  and  frugal,  and  they  will  thrive.  Agri- 
oaltnre  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  means  of  getting  money 
quickly.  You  cannot  turn  over  your  capital  as  you  can  in  trade 
over  the  counter.  On  the  morning  that  I  received  your  letter, 
intimating  that  you  were  about  to  honour  me  with  a  visit,  I 
travelled  by  rail  with  three  farmers,  all  prosperous  men  with 
balances  on  the  right  side  at  the  bankers.  I  mentioned  the 
subject  of  your  visit  and  your  excellent  and  interesting  book,  '  A 
Farmer's  Tear.'  The  first  farmer  remarked — but  I  don't  think  he 
spoke  his  real  sentiments — 'Oh,  it's  all  very  well  writing,  but 
it's  a  Icmdlord's  question.  They  have  reduced  their  rents  half  and 
they  must  reduce  it  another  half  I '  The  second  farmer  did  not 
agree.  '  Why/  said  he, '  when  the  landlord  has  paid  his  tithe  and 
repairs  he  gets  little  or  nothing.  I  say  it's  a  labour  question/ 
The  third  farmer  listened  only,  then  said, '  It's  neither  a  question  of 
landlords  nor  labour,  it's  a  question  of  men.' 

In  sporting  phraseology,  I  would  always  rather  '  back  a  man 
than  his  farm,'  and  those  before  me  were  excellent  illustrations  of 
it :  they  had  all  prospered  ;  their  predecessors  in  better  times  on 
the  same  farms  had  all  failed.  Farmers  must  make  their  occupa- 
tions a  btmness.  The  old  idea  was  to  get  a  '  nice  occupation.'  I 
have  seen  many  men  fail  in  good  occupations ;  I  have  seen  many 
thrive  on  poor  ones.  There  are  some  good  fields  on  most  farms ; 
business  tact  is  needed  to  find  and  develop  their  special  capaoitiea. 
Farmers  often  come  and  ask  me  how  they  should  farm.  My  usnal 
answer  is,  '  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do ;  you  have  nothing  bat  yonr 
farm.  Surely  you  should  know  better  how  to  manage  it  than  I 
can  tell  you.    Try.' 

It  is  often  remarked  there  is  no  chance  for  a  working  man  to 
rise,  but  that  is  not  so.  A  man  who  means  to  get  on  wiU  find  his 
opportunity  ;  most  of  the  men  in  the  parish  where  I  live  started  as 
labourers :  one  occupies  forty  acres,  another  eighty,  another  100, 
and  one  has  just  retired  with  a  sufi&dency  for  his  old  days.  I 
have  myself  just  let  two  of  my  farms,  one  of  ISO  acres,  to  a  man 
who  started  as  a  shepherd  :  he  first  took  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  tfien 
one  of  mine  of  forty-two  acres.  Other  labourers  have  succeeded 
him  on  his  smaller  farm,  and  are  working  their  way  up.  They 
make  their  farm  their  business^  and  are  frugal  and  industrious,  and 
they  neither  understand  science  nor  desire  any  Acts  of  Ptoliameni 

I  was  valuing  c»i  a  farm  the  other  day  where  the  incoming  tenant 
informed  me  he  had  some  time  ago  worked  for  eight  yeara  as 
ploughman.    He  commenced  his  saving  career  by  killing  pigs  for 
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the  yiUageiB,  then  he  managed  to  hire  a  field  or  two,  then  a  small 
farm,  and  now  he  and  his  son  occupy  three  farms  comprising  two  or 
thzee  hundred  acres.  They  scarcely  know  what  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is,  and  would  scorn  a  '  Holdings  Act.'  '  Let  me  alone,  sir,  and  I'll 
make  my  own  bargain.'  Business  aptitude,  industry,  and  frugality 
have  done  it  all.  I  know  this  locality  probably  better  than  most 
men,  and  I  scarcely  know  a  farmer  who  has  made  his  occupation 
a '  businesB '  and  been  frugal  and  industrious  who  has  not  thriven. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  rent,  or  labour,  or  the  farm,  it  is  the  man 
and,  let  me  add,  his  wife. 

The  Landlords  and  Owners. — ^The  agricultural  depression 
visited  these  last,  and  probably  will  leave  them  last.  The  earlier 
method  of  meeting  the  tenants  by  a  10  or  16  per  cent,  reduction 
was  all  very  well  and  very  nice  as  an  evidence  of  sympathy,  but 
it  by  no  misans  met  the  ddfficulty,  and  now  lands  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  where  the  land  is  chiefly  arable,  have  deteriorated  in  sell- 
ing value  more  than  half.  I  doubt  if  I  should  be  over  the  mark  if 
I  said  two  thirds.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  how  little  rent  met 
the  difficulty.  When  the  depression  was  most  acute  I  was  asked 
why  such  a  farm  did  not  pay ;  it  was  a  nice  farm  and  the  rent 
had  been  reduced  half.  Yet  it  did  not  pay.  I  said  I  can  easily 
explain  how  little  rent  affects  it.  This  farm  contained  500  acres  of 
arable,  marsh,  and  sheep  walks ;  the  rent  was  j£500  a  year.  It  was 
what  we  call  a  sixty-acre  cropping  course,  ie.  sixty  acres  wheat,  sixty 
barley,  sixty  beans  and  clover,  and  sixty  roots.  When  I  first  knew 
the  bam  forty  years  ago  the  sixty  acres  of  wheat  at  eight  sacks  per 
acre,  480  coombs  at  SOa.  a  coomb,  the  average  price  then  =  £720 ; 
sixty  acres  of  barley,  same  per  acre,  460  coombs  at  30«.,  £480; 
total  £1,200.  Deduct  rent,  £500,  leaving  £700  for  the  tenant  to 
spend  on  labour  &c.,  which  was  cheaper  then  than  now. 

Well,  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  the  farm  produced  just  as 
much — M.  960  coombs  of  wheat  and  barley — ^which  at  its  then 
value  produced  the  farmer  £550.  His  rent  reduced  to  half,  £250, 
left  to  the  tenant  £800  to  spend  in  labour  &c.  How  can  rent 
meet  a  case  like  this?  It  must  be  made  a  '  business,'  as  it  now 
has  been.    (This  tenant  does  not  grow  wheat.) 

Many  landlords  have,  I  think,  lacked  breadth  in  the  treatment 
of  their  land.  The  old  sentiment  which  existed  between  a  land- 
lord and  his  tenant  years  ago  is  gone.  I  lament  it  much  personally, 
bat  it  must  be  more  and  more  a  business  relationship.  Leases 
should  be  drawn  with  more  freedom  of  culture ;  a  tenant  must 
grow  and  turn  into  money  what  the  neighbourhood  will  pay  best 
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for.  In  the  North  near  lai^  popalations  they  do  this  with 
beneficial  resolte  to  both  parties.  Holdings  Acts  ore  not  reqoirad 
for  this  purpose  and  are  not  desired  by  the  general  body  of 
farmers;  they  have  been  thrust  upon  them  by  urban  press 
writers  who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  and  passed  by  timid 
Ministers  who  ought  to  know  better,  but  are  fearful  of  offending 
their  constituents,  which  they  would  not  be  half  so  likely  to  do  if 
they  were  more  independent. 

The  worst  of  Holdings  Acts  is,  that  they  must  of  necessity  de- 
fine treatment  and  cultivation,  and  draw  out  a  system  on  one  uni- 
form line,  whereas  almost  every  farm  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment. What  we  require  is  more  freedom,  not  more  restriction,  and 
landlords  and  tenftnts  know  far  better  what  is  best  for  them 
than  any  Act  of  Parliament  can  teach  them,  and  I  have  always 
concluded  that  the  interest  of  landlords  and  tenants  nms  on 
parallel  lines ;  you  cannot  injure  the  one  without  the  other  suffer- 
ing. During  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century  the  Legisla- 
ture wisely  did  all  they  could  to  free  property  from  complications 
of  tenure  and  reduce  it  to  simple  freehold.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  it  has  most  unwisely  laboured  to  make  it 
more  complicated  than  ever. 

You  often  see  in  the  papers,  '  We  want  a  reform  of  the  land 
laws,'  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  who  makes  this  assertion 
has  ten  acres  of  his  own.  People  will  tell  you  there  is  delay  in 
the  transfer  of  land ;  there  is  no  such  tiling.  The  time  of  settlement 
is  invariably  fixed  by  the  two  contracting  parties  for  their  own 
convenience.  We  are  told  again  that  the  conveyance  is  so  expensive ; 
it  is  no  such  thing.  You  can  transfer  land  as  cheaply  and  as 
quickly  as  raUway  stocks.  Again  you  are  told  farmers  should 
have  'fixity  of  tenure,'  but  it  is  notorious  that  of  late  years 
tenants  of  medium-sized  farms  in  the  Eastern  Oounties  at  all 
events  have  been  difEicult  to  '  fix '  in  the  holdings.  Grass  lands 
hitherto  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  arable,  but  I  believe  we 
shall  shortly  see  a  change  in  this  respect.  Grazing  has  not  paid  so 
well  the  last  few  years ;  even  here  industry  and  frugality  will 
best  meet  the  difficulty.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  land- 
lords might  do  more  of,  that  is,  plant  trees  on  the  poorer  lands ; 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  in  this  by  being  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  say,  for  the  first  ten  years  they  are 
unproductive.  As  our  foreign  supplies  become  exhaosted  wood 
will  be  much  more  required  in  this  country  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  hence  than  it  is  now. 
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A  word  on  ihe  qoestion  of  Pxoteotion  as  it  is  generally  onder- 
stood,  or  Tnisnnderstood,  as  applying  to  a  tax  on  wheat  only. 
Wheat  must  never  be  taxed,  and  ti^e  thrifty  fanner  desires  it  as 
little  as  anybody ;  they — the  thrifty — ^usually  buy  more  com  than 
they  sell,  and  they  like  cheap  feeding  stuffs.  What  I  should  like 
to  see  and  what  I  think  most  thoughtful  people,  no  matter  what 
their  politics,  would  like  to  see  would  be  a  tax  of,  say,  25. 6d.  a  sack 
of  twenty  stones  on  foreign  flour.  The  result  of  such  a  tax  would 
perhaps  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  a  shilling  or  perhaps  two 
shillings  a  quarter.  It  would  employ  a  vast  amount  of  machinery 
and  restore  a  decayed  industry ;  it  would  find  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  workmen ;  it  would  produce  in  this  country  a  vast 
amount  of  offal,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  feeding  stuffs  ;  and  what 
perhaps  is  of  still  more  importance,  it  would  induce  a  stock  of 
wheat  to  be  kept  in  this  country,  larger,  cheaper,  and  better  than 
by  any  other  means,  and  probably  save  us  the  cost  of  five  or  six  war- 
ships. Ministers,  I  suppose,  are  too  timid  to  impose  such  a  tax. 
On  principle  no  raw  material  should  be  taxed. 

It  will  probably  be  years  first,  but  I  believe  prosperity  will 
come  to  the  land  again,  and  then  it  will  again  become  the  fashion 
to  Uve  upon  it.  It  would  be  well  too  for  Britain  and  Ireland  if 
there  were  many  more  landowners ;  but  this  should  in  no  way  be 
attempted  by  legislation.  We  have  far  too  much  of  this  latter 
commodity.  The  true  principle  of  government,  I  believe,  is  to 
give  people  as  much  liberty  as  possible  to  manage  their  own 
afibirs,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of  not  injuring  their  neighbour. 

It  vril]  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
opinions,  which  I  have  quoted  in  my  chapter  on  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Flick  does  not  deal  vnth  the  national  aspect  of  the 
rural  exodus.  Indeed  he  seems  to  anticipate  a  time  when 
the  labourers  on  the  land  will  be  fewer  even  than  they  are 
now,  although  he  thinks  that  in  the  future  the  emigration 
may  be  lessened  by  competition  in  the  towns.  Apparently 
he  considers  also  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  existing 
race  of  farmers  are  really  business  men,  and  that  before 
they  can  succeed  as  a  class,  this  lack  of  intelligence  or  of  in- 
dustry must  be  rectified ;  in  short,  that  they  must  change  their 
character  and  habits,  which  among  folk  so  conservative,  v^U 
at  best,  be  a  lengthy  process.  He  admits  that  agriculture  and 
all  to  do  with  it  have  fallen  upon  very  evil  days ;  that  values 
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have  sunk  a  half  or  two  thirds ;  that  bo  tax  bb  the  fanner  is 
concerned  it  is  not  a  question  of  rent  &c.  And  yet  he  believes 
that '  prosperity  will  come  to  the  land  again,  and  then  it  will 
again  become  the  fashion  to  live  upon  it/ 

When  ?  He  does  not  say.  Why  and  how  ?  '  He  does 
not  tell  OS,  unless  indeed  it  is  to  be  through  the  tax  which 
he  proposes  should  be  levied  upon  foreign  flour,  that  will 
raise  com  2«.  a  quarter,  and  bring  in  its  train  other  advan- 
tages to  the  agricultural  interests.  WeU,  frankly  I  believe 
that  this  tax,  upon  which  the  existence  of  his  feur-off  agri- 
cultural millennium  seems  principally  to  depend,  is  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  be  imposed.  Will  the  future  rulers  of 
these  islands  be  encouraged  by  the  outcry  and  the  party 
damage  which  has  followed  the  reimposition  of  an  infini- 
tesimal registration  duty  upon  foreign  grain  and  flour  to  repeat 
the  experiment  upon  a  very  much  larger  scale?  For  my 
part  I  doubt  it,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  doubt  also  whether 
such  a  tax  would  be  tolerated  by  the  people  under  any 
circumstances  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee.  Therefore  if  Mr. 
Flick  really  relies  upon  it  to  bring  back  prosperity  to  our 
agriculture,  in  my  opinion  he  builds  his  house  of  hopes  upon 
a  foundation  of  sand.  But  of  course  he  may  have  other 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  which  leads  him,  after 
the  present  period  of  disaster  is  done  with,  to  look  forward 
to  a  new  agricultural  East  Anglia.  Or  he  may  be  certain 
upon  general  principles  that  the  wheel  must  go  round  merrily, 
and  perhaps  this,  the  unexpected  of  the  proverb,  vriU  happen. 
At  present,  however,  it  seems  to  have  jolted  into  a  rut  of  the 
road  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Flick  deprecates  legislative  interference.  But  would 
not  such  interference — let  us  say  in  matters  like  the  freeing 
of  copyholds  from  their  present  disabilities,  or  the  equalisation 
of  rates  upon  real  and  personal  property — be  an  advantage  to 
all  concerned  with  English  soil?  Again,  is  it  an  actual  fact 
that  land  can  be  transferred  '  as  cheaply  and  as  quickly  as 
railway  stocks '  ?  Yet  again,  would  not  his  proposed  remis- 
sion by  Parliament  of  rates  and  taxes  upon  lands  which  their 
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owneiB  pUmted  wilii  timber  be  an  ioterfare&oe  by  the  State 
of  the  very  sort  that  Mir.  FJick  eo  strongly  ocEidenine? 

Of  coTUBe  these  ace  all  matten  of  azgacoeiDit,  and  I  am 
sQte  that  Mr.  Fliok  will  not  Uaaie  me  for  patting  >the  other 
aide  of  them  be&Mie  him  and  my  readers,  especiaUy  as  I  do 
BO  in  no  spirit  of  caption  criticiam,  bat  (ratinr  in  that  of  an 
eamait  iaqniier  who  iseeki  the  tnxth  and  remedies  for  evils 
that  are  most  patent  to  Iobl 

One  thing,  however,  npon  which  Mr.  FUck  tonohes  is  a 
qneatioBi  of  lactratiber  than  of  opinion.  He  states  bom  his  own 
^I^Qrienoe  that  small  men  oan  rise  &ren  in  the  ooonty  of 
SiiJiolk  sod  in  these  days  of  low  prices.  Many  hwedraied  this 
tome;  lor  instance,  Mr.  Slater,  whose  views  I  have leceiutly 
leoQided.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Flick  says,  it  is  troe,  at  any  sate  in 
hig  neighbourhood,  for  I  saw  and  conversed  with  some  of 
these  people  myself.  Amongst  nraeh  that  is  disputable  and 
depiessinig  this  is,  I  think,  aa  encouraging  cinnmistance. 
Certainly  in  that  disiorict  there  appears  to  be  room  for  an 
increase  of  popnlatoon,  snch  as  the  multiplying  of  «mall- 
hdders  and  their  families  might  faring  about,  for  during  the 
two  autumn  days  that  I  spent  in  driving  through  it  I  was 
moeh  strock  by  the  apparent  paucity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Onr  host  in  South-east  Suffolk  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Fretyman, 
MJP.,  the  owner,  I  belieive,  of  about  20,000  acres  of  land  in 
Suffolk,  including  2,000  acres  of  heavy  soil  at  Baeton,  and  of 
another  estate  of  6,000  acres  in  lincolnshire,  where  Mr.  Dud- 
ding,  of  Biby,  whose  ram  sale  I  attended,  is,  I  think,  one  of  his 
tenants.  Mr.  Pretyman's  beuatifnl  seat,  Orwell  Park,  is  situated 
in  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Orwell  aood 
I>eben,aboatfivemileesouth^ea8t£rom  Ipswich  and  seven  from 
the  sea.  The  park  is  bordeced  by  tiie  estuaiy  of  the  Orwell, 
which  here  measures  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  sea  coast  are  excellent  mixed  soils, 
inside  of  which  is  a  belt  ol  light  land  whereon  lie  the  great 
residential  estates  which  extend  up  to  the  East  Suffolk  railway 
line.  Beyond  this  the  day  land  is  met  with  which  is  the 
heaviest  soil  in  Suffolk.    Bound  Nacton,  where  Orwell  Park  is 
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mtoftted,  all  the  soil  is  light  and  famonB  for  its  gama  The 
making  of  pastme  is  the  gzeat  difficulty  here,  as  the  land 
when  laid  down  goes  baok  to  its  native  heath.  In  the 
droaght  of  1001  the  oloTeni  absolutely  failed,  with  the  le- 
solt  that  there  was  no  lamb  f eed«  The  mainstays  of  this 
light  soil  are  sheep  and  barley,  especially  sheep. 

Mr.  Pretyman  said  he  did  not  think  that  fanners  on 
this  land  were  making  money,  unless  indeed  they  had  some 
speciality,  such  as  the  breeding  of  pedigree  Blackface  Suffolk 
sheep,  or  sending  milk  to  London.  For  the  light-soil  hold- 
ings there  was  no  demand  among  tenants,  as  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  fanning  nearly  5,000  acres  himself.  This 
he  pref ened  to  do  rather  than  let  the  land  for  nothmg,  as  he 
found  that  after  getting  the  farm  clean  he  could  make  a 
rent  of,  I  suppose,  from  Is.  6d.  to  10«.  the  acre,  and  a  small 
interest  on  the  capital  emptoyed.  As  light  lands  could  be 
worked  more  cheaply,  were  easier  to  clean,  and  did  not  carry 
80  much  stock,  this  capital  amounted  only  to  ^66  an  acre.  It 
will  be  noted  that  rent  and  interest  could  only  be  earned 
after  the  land  had  been  got  into  good  order,  generally  a  long 
and  expensive  process* 

All  these  in*hand  holdings  of  Mr.  Ptetyman's  are  managed 
in  a  very  business-like  fashion ;  thus  at  the  end  of  every  week 
the  superintendent  of  each  farm  gives  in  his  labour-sheet 
on  the  outer  leal  of  which  is  a  general  report.  This  sheet 
shows  also  the  total  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  farm  up 
to  that  week,  states  the  names  of  all  the  labourers  employed, 
with  the  wages  they  receive,  and  records  virfaat  each  man  was 
doing  on  every  day  of  the  week.  The  total,  with  any  extra 
expenses  that  have  been  incurred,  such  as  lodgings  for  a 
carpenter  employed  hanging  gates,  &c.,  is  then  carried  to  a 
general  account. 

Mr.  Plietyman  said  that  in  his  experience  the  labour 
question  turned  on  that  of  housing ;  given  good  houses  and 
gardens  the  men  could  be  found.  He  had  spent  great  sums 
on  cottages,  of  which  he  had  built  about  a  hundred  daring 
the  twelve  years  that  he  had  held  the  estate. 
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Mr.  Ptet]rman  then  demonstrated  to  me  what  the  owning 
of  snch  a  property  means,  even  to  a  man  who  has  other 
resonroes.  I  do  not  quote  his  figures  as  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  the  capital  expenditure 
amoonted  to  an  enormous  sum  and  the  annual  loss  to  a 
total  which  only  a  rich  man  could  face.  The  net  result  of 
aU  this  outlay  was  that  his  income  from  the  land  had 
actually  dwindled.  Of  the  gross  rental,  I  may  add»  over  26 
per  cent,  goes  out  in  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes.  In  fact  to  own 
a  great  estate  of  this  nature  is  to  keep  a  ravening  wolf  of 
which  the  hunger  is  never  satisfied.  The  more  money  that 
is  spent  on  it,  the  more  it  demands.  The  farming  does  not 
ceaDy  pay ;  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  when  all  deductions  have 
been  made  from  them,  do  not  equal  the  amounts  expended 
on  the  buildings ;  the  cottages  erected  bring  in  little  or  no 
interest,  and  so  forth. 

In  short  there  are  but  two  assets :  the  pleasure  of  living  in 
a  fine  house  on  a  large  extent  of  private  ground,  and  the  value 
of  the  shootings,  which  here  of  course  is  very  large.  Indeed  it 
seems  probable  that  the  owners  of  such  properties  would  be 
bett^  off  if  they  abandoned  all  attempt  at  agriculture,  except 
such  as  might  be  needfol  to  the  preservation  of  partridges, 
gave  notice  to  their  tenants,  and  contented  themselves  with 
letting  their  shooting  to  South  African  millionaires ;  a  state  of 
afhirs  that  strikes  me  as  melancholy  enough.  The  alternative 
of  course  is  to  be  very  rich,  to  look  upon  the  land  as  a  luxury, 
and  keep  it  in  cultivation  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Luckily  in  the  case  of  this  particular  property  there  is 
building  land  at  Felixstowe,  the  value  of  which  mitigates 
the  situation.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  poor  heavy 
8oil  which  Mr.  Pretyman  described  as  absolutely  worthless, 
since  it  lacks  any  sporting  value.  The  tithe  on  it  amounts 
to  5«.  the  acre  and  the  rent  will  not  meet  the  cost  of  drain* 
age  and  buildings.  He  said  that  he  would  be  better  without 
it.  but  it  had  belonged  to  the  family  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  could  not  therefore  be  abandoned. 

Small-holdings,  Mr.  Pretyman  declared,  were  not  suit- 
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able  to  this  Iftnd,  which  lacked  both  grass  and  boildingB. 
It  was  a  country  of  large  farms  of  from  600  to  1,000  acres. 
Gtenenally  speaking  he  thooght  that  the  agricoltnie  of  the 
district  and  all  connected  with  it  were  going  baqk  pspgzes- 
sively.  Between  1808  and  1899  they  seemed  to  have  reined 
bottom,  but  now  he  feared  that  they  wepe  sinking  still 
k>wer  again,  the  bad  price  of  all  they  had  to  sdil  and  ihe 
high  price  of  all  they  had  to  buy  killed  the  indnst^^. 

By  wiay  of  remedies  he  suggested  that  the  burdens  en  real 
and  personal  property  ought  to  be  equalised.  This  class  of 
taxation,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  managed  on  the  eame 
lines  as  the  iooome-tax ;  it  ought  to  be  a  rating  income-tax 
without  exemptions.  Also  something  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove  the  system  of  rural  education  and  to  help  forwaid 
co-operation,  the  establishment  of  creameries,  &c.  Purther 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  be  strengthened.  ProteotioQ 
he  did  not  put  forward  as  a  remedy ;  like  myself,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  impraotieahle. 

On  the  question  of  whether  cottages  should  be  let  to  the 
tenant  or  to  the  labourer  direct,  Mr.  Pretyman  said  very  truly 
that  if  a  labourer  wanted  to  be  absolute  mast^  of  bis  own 
dwelling,  and  not  liable  to  ejection  at  the  will  of  his  em- 
ployer,  he  ou^t  to  pay  its  economic  yalue  in  the  shape  at 
rent.  As  it  w«s,  the  price  for  which  he  let  his  cottages 
to  tenants,  in  fact  meant  that  he  subscribed  5s.  a  week 
towards  the  wages  of  the  men.  In  the  same  way  if  he  let 
the  cottage  to  the  labourer  direct  at  the  present  uneconomic 
rent  of  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  that  labourer  worked  for  another 
man,  he  subscribed  the  balance  between  the  actual  rent  and 
the  economic  rent  for  the  benefit  of  some  other  estate. 

These  are  indisputable  facts,  but  iixe  position,  equally 
indisputable,  remains  that  few  Eastern  Counties  labouien 
will  pay,  or  can  affcMrd  to  pay,  more  than  at  the  outside  is,  a 
week  for  their  cottages,  and  that  a  decent  dwelling,  if  it  most 
be  let  at  this  figure,  cannot  be  built  to  return  a  fair  interest 
on  the  money  invested.  Therdore  cottages  so  let  most  be 
looked  upon  as  a  remission  of  rent  to  the  tenant,  who,  what- 
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oyer  arrangement  he  makes  with  his  labourer,  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  pay  their  full  value  to  the  landlord.  Of  course, 
however,  he  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  burden,  like  every 
other  in  the  lobg  run,  falls  on  the  back  of  the  owner  of  property. 

The  park  at  Orwell  slopes  down  to  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  estuary,  where  at  this  spot  vessels  of  3,000  tons  can  he. 
It  is  dotted  with  great  oaks  and  is  very  beautiful,  while  on 
the  further  shore  of  the  mile-wide  water  stands  the  grey, 
square-built  house  of  Woolverstone.  On  the  higher  land 
the  soil  IB  light,  but  down  by  the  estuary  it  is  of  a  denuded 
clay  character.  Here  the  grass  is  better  than  that  above, 
which  is  somewhat  wiry.  Black  Angus  cattle  ran  in  this 
park,  which  were  cross^  with  a  white  Shorthorn  bull  in 
order  to  produce  the  blue-gVey  uiimals  so  prized  by  graziers 
and  butchers. 

Here  I  saw  a  new  kind  of  farming,  that  of  oysters. 
These  were  bred  in  ponds  in  to  which  salt  water  from  the 
estuary  was  allowed  to  enter  from  time  to  time,  but  not  con- 
tbually,  as  then  the  spat  would  be  carried  awa^  by  the  out- 
flow. The  ponds  su^e  cleaned  every  year,  after  which  200 
hermaphrodite  mothers  ar6  insetted  in  each  of  them,  where 
they  produce  their  spat,  which  ultimately  settle  in  the 
shaped  of  minute  oysters  upon  wooden  rods  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  Here,  the  seasoii  of  1901  bdng  fiavourable  to 
their  development,  I  saw  them  cUnging  thick  as  aphis  fly 
to  a  rosebush.  They  are  bom  in  June,  and  in  the  followi'&g 
cFone  are  sold  by  the  bushel  to  the  owners  of  oyster  beds, 
who  take  them  away  and  pay  for  Ihem  in  accordance  with 
the  number  that  survive  a  year  after  their  immersion  in  the 
open  latyhig.  The  young  take  about  four  years  t6  tome  to 
maturity,  two  to  grow  asud  two  to  thicken.  The  Ufe  of  the 
oyster,  by  Ifhe  way,  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

At  Orwell  also  I  was  shown  a  duck-decoy,  the  first  that 
I  had  ev6r  seen.  It  (icttisisted  of  two  quiet  sheets  of  water 
surrounded  by  fir  tre^,  on  which  wild  and  some  tame  fowl 
swam  by  hundreds.    We  took  up  our  position  in  a  little  hut 
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and  watched.  Presently  the  keeper  of  the  decoy»  Skelton  by 
name,  whose  f ather»  I  thinks  had  held  that  ofEice  before  him, 
appeared  creeping  along  under  shelter  of  a  zigzag  reed  fence. 
With  him  was  a  small  but  very  active  red  dog  which  leapt 
over  the  screens  projecting  from  the  fence  and  thus  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  duck,  that  doubtless  mistook  him  for  their 
natural  enemy,  a  fox,  and  swam  along  parallel  to  the  bank 
in  order  to  watch  his  movements.  Bvery  time  that  the 
dog  sprang  over  one  of  the  reed  screens  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  caught  in  mid-air,  thrown  by 
the  invisible  man,  who,  by  the  way,  held  a  lump  of  burning 
peat  in  front  of  his  mouth  to  deceive  the  keen  scent  of  the 
ducks.  This  went  on  until  the  decoys  and  their  unsuspect- 
ing friends  were  drawn  a  long  way  down  a  gradually 
narrowing  net  tunnel  ending  in  a  kind  of  bag.  Of  these 
there  were  four— one  at  each  comer  of  the  pool — ^that  were 
made  use  of  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Here 
the  decoys  stopped  to  feed  on  barley  that  had  been  scattered 
in  the  water,  but  just  as  their  companions  were  beginning  to 
grow  suspicious  and  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  go,  the  keqier 
appeared  from  behind  the  last  screen  and  began  to  wave  his 
hat,  and  dance  like  a  madman,  though  always  in  utter  silence. 

Then  the  wildfowl,  most  of  which  on  this  occasion  were 
widgeon  and  teal,  determined  to  depart.  One  or  two  of  the 
more  wary  ones,  that  perhaps  had  been  there  before,  flew 
outwards  past  Mr.  Skelton  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  but 
the  others  fled  away  from  him  inwards,  and  in  another 
moment  were  entangled  in  that  evil  net.  Like  a  flash,  thor 
arch  enemy,  the  man,  sprang  upon  them,  and,  having  twisted 
the  net  to  prevent  their  escape,  put  an  end  to  their  terrified 
flappings  and  quackings  by  breaking  their  necks  at  his  leisore. 
Very  soon  it  was  over,  and  he  emerged  hot  but  triumphant, 
his  hands  full  of  limp,  bright-plumaged  teal  and  widgeon  that 
a  minute  before  had  been  so  full  of  grace  and  life. 

It  was  all  extremely  ingenious  and  well  managed,  but, 
like  most  of  our  dealings  with  our  fellow  animals,  very  crael— 
as  cruel  as  the  duck  is  to  the  worm  or  the  water  snail.    What 
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I  did  not  understand  and  what  its  owner  seemed  unable  to 
explain  to  me,  however,  was  the  exact  amonnt  of  mtelligence 
that  the  dog  puts  into  the  game.  Does  he  jump  over  the 
reed  fences  and  ran  cunningly  in  and  out,  knowing  that 
thereby  he  lures  ducks  to  their  doom,  or  is  his  only  object 
to  earn  the  pieces  of  bread  which  are  thrown  to  him? 
As  many  as  4,000  wild-fowl  are  taken  in  this  Orwell 
decoy  in  a  year,  a  catch  of  2,000  being  necessary  to  pay  the 
expense  of  its  upkeep. 

On  (me  day  of  our  stay  with  him  Mr.  Pretyman  took  us 
to  see  some  of  his  in-hand  farms.  The  first  of  these  that 
we  yisited  was  the  Foxhall  Farm,  of  which  Mr.  Horace 
Dawson  was  bailiff.  This  is  a  holding  of  1,260  acres  of  • 
which  800  are  arable,  400  heath,  and  fifty  grass.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  ewes  were  kept  on  it,  of  which  the  lambs 
were  sold  out  in  July  at  an  average  price  of  Sis.  Here  I 
came  across  another  case  of  land  that  is  poisonous  to  sheep. 

The  shepherd  told  me  that  on  a  certain  young  layer 
twenty-six  lambs  became  paralysed  and  died  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  plant  that  grew  there,  of  which,  however,  I  could 
not  discover  the  name.  These  poisonous  pieces  of  land  were, 
he  said,  well  known.  On  one  side  of  the  road  it  might  be 
quite  safe  for  she^  and  on  the  other  deadly.  He  told  me  also 
that  folding  sheep  on  a  two-year  layer  there  would  give  them 
red-worm  in  the  lungs — *  strongylus '  I  think  it  is  called — the 
same  disease  which  is  so  fatal  in  Lincolnshire.  The  capita] 
employed  in  that  farm  was  £6  an  acre.  The  system  practised 
on  this  land,  which  was  tilled  with  a  double-furrow  plough 
drawn  by  three  horses,  was:  layers  with  manure;  oats; 
kail  or  root  crop  without  manure ;  and  barley.  Both  Mr. 
Pretyman  and  Mr.  Dawton  told  me  they  considered  kail 
about  the  best  crop  that  it-  would  grow,  and  that  which  we 
flaw  there  was  particularly  good.  The  sheep,  I  was  informed, 
did  exceedingly  well  upon  it. 

Here  we  saw  the  great  Heath  which  runs  from  Ipswich 
to  the  Deben,  a  length  of  seven  miles,  and  is  from  one  to 
three  miles  broad.    Also  there  were  extensive  young  planta- 
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tioBBt  then  in  thek  third  ye«r,  of  htfchp  Sootofa  fiar,  spnce, 
chsatnuty  and  a  few  Mka.  After  the  land  has  been  double 
ploughed  these  tnae  are  j^aaM  in  it  fane  feet  apart^ 
and  carefully  fenced  to  keep  out  stock  and  game.  On  th« 
whole  they  were  doing  well^  alihoagh  on  aome  scal^  soil 
the  drought  had  checked  them.  No  wheat  was  gromi  on 
thia  farm.  At  Foxhail,  where  we  saw  old  coproUte  pili,  the 
fabric  of  a  deserted  chuaeh  has  been  made  use  of  as  fann 
buildings,  and  I  was  told  that  when  sinkiBg  poets  tor  the 
cow^yard  the  labouxers  had  ocwie  acioss  skeletons  of  the 
dead  who  lie  buried  there. 

In  this  diatnet  the  Crag,  a  shelly  deposit  ol  gravel  ad 
sandy  generally  overlying  London  day^  is  very  comiBon. 
This  Cn^  is  a  natusal  sponge^  and  by  bleeding  it  piso 
water  is  obtained  that  never  variea  ia  quality  or  quatttify. 
Below  the  Crng  slope  lies  the  valley  of  the  Brightwdl 
stream,  which  used  to  be  an  impassable  bog  of  black  peat 
on  London  elay,  bat  now  has  been  drained  and  is  the  giaziog 
ground  of  young  stocky  Bed  PoUsi  Bhorthoms,  and  bhie-iiMm 
Angus.  The  Bed  Polls  that  I  saw  here  I  thought  ot  a  veiy 
good  quality,  and  the  horsea  were  of  the  old  Suffolk  breed, 
which  Arthur  Young  sdmixed  so  much  long  ago,  nUbiet 
small  in  size,  but  docile,  well*eh«ped  animala,  chestnut  ia 
-ookmr,  with  their  eyes  set  very  wide  apart. 

The  next  farm  weivisited  was  that  of  Bri|^twdl,  which 
contained  850  aeres  of  acable,  200  of  health,  and  fifty  of  grui 
or  marsh.  Here  eighty  head  ol  slock  wene  isaied  eveiy 
year  upon  twenty  breeding  cows.  Eaokol  these  sudded  loo 
calves,  whereof  two  weie  put  on  her  at  a  time,  case  being 
taken  that  the  calves  were  always  given  to  the  same  cow, 
which,  of  ceurae,  was  not  miUked.  On  this  fann  new  boildiags 
were  in  coucae  ol  erectioii  at  a  ooat  ct  26«,  the  foot  roe. 
They  wetfe  built  with  a  concrete  pinning  and  had  iron  fosli 
set  at  intervals  to  carry  the  corrugated  iron  lootie^  the  mteB 
being  formed  with  tarred  deal  boardings.  This  struck  me 
as  an  exceedingly  cheap,  durable,  and  commodioas  fisrm 
of  agricultural  premises.    It  was^  I  believe^  invented  by  lb- 


Pretyman,  who  has  employed  it  extensirely  on  his  estates, 
making  nse  of  home-made  cement,  shingle  carted  from  the 
beach,  and  the  labosr  of  his  own  workmen. 

On  this  fann  once  stood  Brightwell  Hall,  whereof  only 
the  old  stable,  laundry  and  paort  of  the  garden  wall  now 
ramain.  The  p«re  spring  of  watet  whence  it  took  its 
name  siiU  bnlMee  out  beneath  them,  and  in  the  meadow 
bek>wl  could  trace  banks  of  the  ornamental  ponds  which 
it  filled  im  days  bygone.  Once  this  was  the  seat  of  the 
Bannrdiston  family,  and  chestnut  trees,  which,  I  suppose, 
they  plftKited,  still  grow  about  the  place.  Another  family  of 
note — ^the  Essingtons — also  Hved  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Here  there  were  some  excellent  Suffolk  horses  and  a  very 
good  herd  of  Bed  Polls,  rich  of  hue  and  compact  in  build. 
They  were  drrided  into  three  lots :  No.  1  of  calves  of  about 
six  months ;  No.  2  of  yearlings  on  the  meadows ;  and  No.  8 
two-year-olds  fatting  m  the  stalls.  This  farm  was  some- 
what infested  with  a  pest  called  sand-weed,  which  is  so 
strong  tha*  if  not  eradicated,  it  will  kill  not  only  the  crop 
but  every  other  weed  as  welL   Also  it  is  poisonous  to  lambs. 

The  little  and  rarely  visfted  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  at  Brightw^,  a  village  that  has  a  population  of 
abofrt  fiixity  souls,  eonfains  some  interesting  monuments  to 
members  of  the  Essington  fiEunSy.  One  is  to  the  memory 
of  Anna  Easingtofir,*  a  gracious  Virgin,'  obiit  1660,  whose 
effigy  and  dying  words,  'My  mortal  shape  shall  put  on 
kmiottaKlrf,*  are  graven  on  her  monument.  Another,  still 
more  touching,  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Essington,  a 
child  (A  six  years  of  age  who  died  in  1556.  The  boy  is 
r^resented  holding  a  hand,  I  presume  that  of  his  mother, 
while  with  the  other  he  points  toward.  On  the  margin  of 
the  marble  is  engraved : 

His  Qum$  words 
Ohrut  will  ruM  Mee. 

These  struck  me  as  very  affecting  relics  of  griefs  that 
must  have  been  bitter  in  their  day,  but  now,  like  those  who 
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saffered  them»  are  long  forgotten.  May  the  sweet  and  tnist- 
f al  aspirations  of  these  poor  children  be  fulfilled. 

On  the  walls  of  this  quaint  and  tiny  church  also  hong 
two  helms,  spurs,  and  gauntiets  once  worn,  I  suppose,  by 
knightly  Essmgtons  or  Barnardistons. 

Another  place  that  we  visited  on  this  estate  was  the 
admirably  tended  nursery  which  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Scotch 
overseer.  Here  were  larch,  spruce,  Austrian  and  Oorsicaii 
pines,  silver  and  Scotch  firs,  monkey-trees  which  do  very  well, 
sweet  chestnuts,  oaks,  Myrobolan  plum  which  flourishes  on 
poor  soil,  sea  buckthorn,  hardy  bamboos,  and  many  other 
sorts  of  shrubs,  all  of  which  are  used  in  the  estate  planta- 
tions. This  nurseiy,  I  remember,  was  well  and  ingeniously 
enclosed  with  old  8-inch  boiler  tubes,  bought  for  sixpence  a 
piece,  and  drilled  at  intervals  to  receive  the  strands  of  wire 
which  maAe  the  fence. 

At  a  large  dinner  party  which  Mr.  Pretyman  kindly  gave 
to  enable  me  to  meet  the  agriculturists  of  the  neighboTir- 
hood  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  leading  farmers  of  this  part  of  Suffolk,  among  them 
Messrs.  Alfred,  Herbert,  and  Clement  Smith,  J.  C.  and  Spencer 
Dawson,  E.  Packard,  G.  Fisk,  Herman  Biddell,  L.  Symonds, 
S.  Sherwood,  H.  Bead,  H.  Snell,  and  Mr.  Keith,  a  Scotch 
gentleman  who  farmed  both  here  and  in  Norfolk  aa  Lord 
Leicester's  estate,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
again. 

Several  of  these  gentlemen  were  so  good  as  to  givemeeome 
account  of  their  systems  of  husbandry  and  of  the  agricultoial 
position  in  their  neighbourhoods.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  Dawson 
said  that  he  farmed  771  acres  of  light  land,  of  which  100  were 
grass,  at  Stratton  Hall,  a  parish  consisting  only  of  his  house 
and  two  or  three  cottages  which  is  joined  to  that  of  Trimley 
St.  Martin,  and  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  QrweQ, 
about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea.  I  am  told  that  on 
this  farm,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  Dawson's  father  before 
him.  Crag  was  first  used  as  a  dressing  for  the  land.  I  mnch 
regret  having  neglected  to  ask  Mr.  8.  Dawson  at  what  date 
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this  is  said  to  have  happened,  as  I  find  that  when  Arthur 
Yoimg  wrote  on  this  district  in  1771  the  custom  was  abready 
common,  since  he  says : — 

Anoiher  most  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  husbandry  of 
Ibis  oountry  is  the  use  of  a  manure  peculiar  to  them,  which  they 
call  crag.  It  is  found  in  ahnost  all  the  hills  and  hi^^ier  lands  in 
the  oountry,  at  various  depths  .  .  .  And  yet  it  undoubtedly  en- 
riches the  soil  far  more  than  any  marie ;  for  the  farmers  here  lay 
on  but  ten  or  twelve  cartloads  an  acre,  and  the  effect  is 
ftnuudngly  great,  with  this  unconmion  circumstance,  the  soil  is 
ever  after  greatly  the  better  for  it ;  nor  do  they  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  as  is  common  with  such  small  quantitieB  of  marie, 
find  the  benefit  declining  fast  .  .  . 

The  redder  the  crag  is,  the  better  they  reckon  it.  .  .  • 
The  efEect  of  it  is  so  great,  that  in  breaking  up  the  poor  heaths 
of  this  oountry,  they  have  had  a  succession  of  exceeding  fine  crops 
of  aU  sorts  from  such  parts  as  they  have  manured  with  it ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  other  parts  unmanured  have  scarcely  yielded  the 
aeed  again.  All  the  rich  indosures  of  this  country  have  been  cragged* 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that,  whenever  cragging 
originated,  it  must  have  heen  long  before  the  year  1771. 

The  following  passage  shows  that  Arthur  Young  thought 
very  highly  of  the  farmers  and  their  fanning  in  the 
Woodbridge  district  as  he  saw  them  in  his  day.  Things 
have  changed  since  then.  Our  Suffolk  hushandry  is  still 
well  enough  in  places,  but  poverty  has  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  the  farmer,  and  but  too  often  his  land  tells  the  tale. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  better  general  farming  is  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England  that  I  have  visited,  chiefly 
because  neither  the  owners  nor  the  occupiers  of  land  in  that 
county  are  so  poor  as  is  the  case  elsewhere.  Mr.  Young 
says:— 

Upon  the  whole,  this  corner  of  Suffolk  is  to  be  recommended 
for  practising  much  better  husbandry,  all  things  considered,  than 
any  other  track  of  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Their  crag  husbandry,  their  culture  of  carrots,  their  breed  of 
horses,  are  circumstances  peculiar,  no  where  else  to  be  seen.  Their 
management  of  the  pea  and  bean  crops  is  much  more  masterly 
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ttian  anytiiing  met  mHn  in  most  p«rtB  of  the  kingdooL  Tketr 
oourses  of  orops  are  oiidxceptionablo : — ^in  a  word,  they  exert  every 
effort  of  good  husbandry  to  command  gnccess.  They  enjoy  it:— 
and  well  deserve  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  That  of  Norfolk  is 
justly  famous;  but  everything  considered,  it  must  undoubtedly 
yield  to  the  more  gardenllke  culture  of  this  country : — their  crops 
are  far  superior  to  any  thing  in  tile  neighbouring  oonnty. 

Flanders  has  long  been  mentioned  as  the  most  perfectly 
cultivated  country  in  Swrope,  What  the  soil  is  I  know  not ;  bat 
I  will  venture  to  assert  that, — soil  equal,  no  Flomdert  husbandry 
can  exceed  the  above  described. 

This  18  high  praise  indeed. 

To  retam.  Mr.  Dawson  kept  pedigree  Blaekfaoe  sheep 
and  Shorthorn  cows,  which  he  croeeed  witii  an  Angus  bull, 
as  he  f onnd  thai  nothing  graased  bo  well  as  these  two  breeds. 
Of  wheat  he  grew  50  acres — the  area  used  to  be  150— and 
of  barley,  which  sometimes  was  a  sample  fit  for  Burton, 
about  400  coomb.  His  calves  were  weaned  at  seven  days 
old  and  home  grazed  for  a  while,  after  which  they  were 
sent  down  to  feed  at  the  seaside.  His  Iambs  he  sold  out 
fat  at  four  months  of  age  at  about  S5«.,  but  these,  be 
said,  were  apt  to  die  on  sour  land,  of  which  there  was  some 
upon  his  holding.  Mr.  Dawson  added  that  to  get  a  plant  of 
root  out  of  it  men  needed  to  be  bom  and  bred  upon  this  soil. 
They  used  to  follow  the  four-course  shift,  but  this  was  altered 
now,  also  they  kept  their  layers  down  two  years.  Labour 
had  been  bad,  but  at  that  time  they  had  sufficient,  the  wages 
averaging  16s»  a  week  the  year  round ;  they  were  11«.  in 
1887  when  he  began  to  farm. 

For  this  farm  his  father  paid  £1,060  a  year  rent  and  the 
tithe,  but  now  it  stood  at  ^6706  tithe  free.  Evidently,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spencer  Dawson  the  position  was 
not  one  that  could  be  met  by  a  remission  of  rent,  since  he 
said  that  he  was  quite  disheartened  by  his  experienceB  in 
farming  and  took  a  very  black  view  of  the  future. 

Mr,  J.  Charles  Dawson,  of  the  Park  Farm,  Nacton, 
comprising  1,000  acres,  of  which  150  were  grass,  said  that  he 
thought  the  prospect  very  gloomy.    It  was  not  a  question 
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of  rent,  but  of  prices  and  seasonB.  H«  had  been  ob.  that 
fann  for  forty  years  and  declared  that  if  he  paid  no  rent  at 
all,  he  would  be  worse  off  in  1901  than  he  was  when  it  cost 
him  £1  an  aote.  The  only  socoesfifal  men  were  those  with 
some  speciality,  such  as  the  breeding  of  pedigree  Bed  Polls 
(NT  Blackface  sheep,  or  those  who  kept  a  da^.  Mr.  Charles 
DawBon  also  crossed  Shorthorn  cows  with  the  Angns.  He 
said  that  the  resulting  bine-greys,  a  breed  wbidl  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  initiate,  fetched  la.  a  stone  more  than  any 
other  cattle.  His  steers  were  caked  thro^g^out  tiieir  lives, 
and  he  sent  his  cattle  out  fat  at  Christmas ;  his  milk  being 
sold  at  the  seaside.  His  land  was  on  the  side  of  a  tidal  river 
which  eoyabled  him  to  buy  London  manose  deliveied  by  boat 
at  from  2s.  to  2«.  6(2.  a  ton.  Of  labour  he  had  sufficient  bat 
his  cottage  accommodation  was  poor,  many  of  the  dwellings 
having  but  one  bedroom. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Dawson  pointed  oat  that  the  great  difference 
between  the  seventies  and  the  present  day  was  that  during 
the  former  period  com  sold  well,  and  the  farmer  could  recover 
himself  from  the  effects  of  a  bad  season.  Now  the  macgin 
of  poeaible  profit  was  too  low  to  allow  of  this,  and  in  1901 
they  had  to  face  one  of  the  worst  years  that  he  oemembered 
since  1868.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Lincolnshire  land  at 
£1  an  acre  was  worth  more  than  that  which  he  farmed  if 
given  for  nothing.  On  such  lands,  however,  he  said  that  the 
game  rents  were  extraordinarily  high,  as  much  sometimes 
as  3$.  the  acre. 

He  declared  that  in  this  district  the  small  farmers  did 
the  work  of  two  men  and  fed  on  the  food  of  one,  by  which 
means  they  managed  to  live. 

Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Trimley,  thziBe  miles  from  Felixstowe, 
said  that  he  farmed  850  acres  of  good  heavy  land,  which  in- 
cluded 100  acres  of  marsh,  half  of  his  holding  being  in  grass. 
Of  this  grass  60  per  cent,  had  been  laid  down  within  the  past 
ten  years  and  done  well.  The  capital  he  employed  was  iSlO 
the  acre,  and  the  rent  he  paid  25s.  an  acre.  His  business  was 
dairying ;  indeed  he  conducted  a  small  dairy  factory,  selling 
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the  milk  and  other  produce  in  Felixstowe.  Also  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June  he  made  Cheddar  cheeee, 
which  fetched  lis.  6(2.  a  hundredweight,  one  gallon  of  milk 
producing  a  bare  pound  of  cheese.  Mr.  Smith  in  addition 
grew  barley — ^his  principal  com  crop — beans  and  oats  that 
were  consumed  on  the  place,  maize  and  lucerne— of  which  he 
meant  to  grow  more — and  five  acres  of  potatoes. 

Of  stock  he  kept  some  pedigree  Blackface  sheep,  although 
he  said  that  cattle  and  sheep  clashed,  also  pigs  which  did 
well  and  lived  on  the  dairy  refuse.  His  cows  were  of  any 
breed  that  would  milk,  the  selected  heifer  calves  being  kept 
and  the  rest  sold  out.  In  that  season — ^which  he  declared  was 
the  worst  in  his  twelve  years'  experience — these  cows  had 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  artificial  food.  He  thought  that 
the  drought  would  cause  him  to  lose  i£150  on  the  plough 
portion  of  his  land,  and  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  take  a  purely  arable  fann.  The  wages  that  he  paid  were 
from  16s.  to  ISs.  a  week  rent  free,  with  harvest  money  extra. 

Mr.  G.  Smith  was  one  of  the  deputation  of  Suffolk 
farmers  who  visited  Denmark  in  1901,  and  presented  a 
report  to  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  my  Conclusions.  What  he  saw  there  caused  him 
to  become  a  strong  believer  in  co-operative  dairy  factoiieB, 
which  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  established  in  England. 

Mr.  L.  Symonds,  who  held  700  acres  of  heavy  land,  of 
which  fifty  were  grass,  nine  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  said 
that  things  were  going  very  badly.  Labour  was  short  with 
them,  and  they  had  no  boys.  The  young  men  went  away, 
and,  having  begun  it,  continued  in  that  practice.  From  25«. 
an  acre  his  rent  had  fallen  to  20^.,  tithe  free.  He  followed 
the  four-course  shift,  bought  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grazed 
them,  but  kept  no  ewe  flock.  Beef  had  risen  Is.  6d  a  stone 
in  price,  also  in  that  dry  year  his  barley  had  done  well,  and 
brought  him  in  £1  a  coomb,  so  he  felt  a  little  more  cheerful; 
but  grazing,  he  declared,  left  small  margin  for  profit. 

Mr.  E.  Moorsom,  agent  to  Mr.  Pretyman,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  fall  of  land  values,  quoted  the  instance  of 
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400  acres  of  heavy  soil  within  eight  miles  of  Ipswich  which, 
indndiiig  the  money  that  had  been  spent  upon  it,  was 
bought  in  the  good  times  for  jSaO^OOO.  Within  the  last  seven 
yean  this  estate  sold  for  £1,800.  At  Bacton  heavy  land 
had  Bcid  at  £5  the  acre  not  long  before.  On  this  wheat  land 
tithe  was  heavy,  bat  on  the  light  soil  much  less.  It  would, 
perhaps,  he  said,  be  wise  for  ownere  to  give  sooh  land  away 
in  order  to  be  rid  of  it.  Labour  was  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  had  to  contend  with,  worse  even  than  the  prices.  Men 
were  so  scarce  and  dear  that  farmers  were  not  employing 
them,  with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
going  back.  Although  the  labourers  were  doing  better  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  more  of  them  were  wanted,  but 
they  would  not  come.  They  had  difficulty  in  keeping  men, 
who  went  off  if  a  word  were  spoken  to  them.  There  was  a 
dearth  of  able-bodied  workers  on  the  land,  and  the  young 
ones  departed — an  exodus  which  was,  he  thought,  encouraged 
by  the  village  schoolmasters.  Also  those  who  remained 
were  not  so  good  as  their  fathers :  they  would  not  take  any 
interest  in  their  business,  and  did  as  little  as  possible  for 
their  money.  The  wages  for  day  men  were  from  12s.  to  13^., 
and  for  horsemen  from  14s.  to  15«.  a  week.  Harvest  money 
came  to  from  £6  to  jE8,  and  cottages  were  rented  at  from  £4 
todM  10«.  per  annum. 

Farmers,  he  thought,  just  lived  and  paid  their  very  reduced 
rents.  In  some  years  they  lost  money,  and  in  others  made  up 
the  loss,  but  they  did  not  put  anything  by.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  good  tenant,  and  the  season  of  1901  had  increased 
the  despondency  among  tiie  class.  Mr.  Moorsom  could  see 
no  signs  of  new  blood  coming  into  the  fanning  industry.  The 
mainstays  of  the  district  were  sheep  and  barley,  but  of 
late  the  sample  on  the  light  lands  had  been  bad,  and  the 
fat  sheep  trade  was  also  bad.  Some  money  had  been  made 
out  of  high-class  flocks  of  Blackface  sheep,  but  he  did  not 
consider  the  market  in  these  pedigree  animals  one  to  be 
relied  on,  although  just  then  there  bad  been  rather  a  boom 
in  them. 
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Vjc.  MooKSom  told  me  that  such  an  estotewOrwell  brought 
in  nothing  beyondtheTalueof  ^leapoiting  lights,  and  snfBoient, 
perhaps,  for  the  aotnal  upkeep  of  the  faooae.  If  theownenof 
these  propertiae  did  not  posaesB  other  means  they  miuit  let  ttieir 
places.  The  lead  had  lost  its  legitimate  Talne  as  an  invealmeat, 
and  he  had  long  ago  givisa  up  the  hope  of  its  produeing  any 
letan.  In  short,  in  this  zespeet  the  condition  of  aSairs  in  that 
parted  BnfblkwaSphedeolared,  terrible.  That  not  mnch  money 
was  to  be  made  out  of  farms  m  hand,  at  any  sate  in  1901, 
was  shown  by  the  following  figures.  On  one  600-acre  farm 
there  was  a  profit  of  £90  to  cover  rent,  interest,  and  liTing 
ezpwaes.  Another  of  the  same  siae  showed  £100  profit,  bat 
^m  was  not  yet  checked.  Another  was  £100  to  the  bad. 
Another,  also  of  500  acres,  showod  loss  of  rent,  interest,  and 
£400.  Another,  loss  of  rent,  interest,  and  something 
over.  Another,  loss  of  rent,  interest,  and  about  £60.  In 
good  years,  however,  the  results  were  sometimes  better. 
There  were  some  small-holders  on  the  edge  of  the  Heath,  a 
few  of  whom  grew  vegatables  and  appeared  to  do  fairly  well 

Boughly  speaking,  on  that  estate  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
rentals  since  1875  was  50  per  cent,  plus  the  tithe.  Hsr 
are  three  typical  instances :  A  light  land  farm  of  617  acisB, 
of  which  sixty-five  were  marsh.  Bent  in  1876,  £728,  tenant 
paying  tithe.  Bent  in  1900,  £400,  of  which  £60  had  been 
remitted  since  1897,  the  landlord  paying  the  i^portioned 
tithe  of  £132  18s. 

No.  2.— A  light  land  farm  of  846  acres,  of  which  210 
acres  are  feeding  marshes.  Bent  in  1876,  £1,000,  tenant 
paying  tithe.  Bent  in  1900,  £660,  landlord  paying  appor- 
tioned tithe  of  £168  20. 

No.  8. — Heavy  land  farm,  nearly  all  arable,  of  288  aoea 
Bent  in  1876,  £640.  Bent  in  1900,  £260,  landlord  paying 
tithe — amount  not  stated. 

By  way  of  an  appendix  to  my  account  oi  the  Orwell 
property  I  add  here  the  balance-sheet  of  an  East  Anglian 
estate  of  somewhat  smaller  size  for  the  years  1809  and  1900, 
which  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  its  owner.  I 
believe  that  this  property  includes  a  great  deal  of  heavy  la^d, 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  interesting  document 
shows  that  the  encumbrances  on  the  property  concerned  are 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  consist  mainly  of  the  charges 
of  the  Drainage  and  Land  Improvement  Company  for  money 
spent  on  the  betterment  of  the  soil,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
borrowing  would,  it  was  thought,  prove  remunerative.  The 
shooting  is  let,  and  the  only  other  extm  expense  incuired 
is  for  the  upkeep  of  the  mansion  and  gardens,  which  might, 
I  presume,  be  let,  although — unless  the  shooting  went  with 
them — ^not  for  a  large  sum.  The  il^em  of  subscriptions  and 
pensions  is  one  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  sach 
accounts,  and  presumably,  could  not  be  reduced.  The 
net  result  is  that  out  of  15,000  acres  of  land  the  owner 
received  in  1899,  je231  12s.  2d.,  and  in  1900,  £298  13s.  Id.— 
that  is,  about  the  income  derived  from  a  poor  coontry 
vicarage. 

Gould  anything  exemplify  more  clearly  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  land  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  labourer  alone 
excepted,  whose  position  has  somewhat  improved  of  late 
years? 

Another  large  estate  with  which  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, whereof  this  seems  a  convenient  place  to  sp^,  is 
that  of  Flixton,  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  It  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  house  and  park  and  belongs  to  Sir  Frederick 
Adair,  Bart. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Grierson,  agent  to  the  property,  whom 
I  saw  at  Flixton,  ssdd  that  he  had  a  life-long  experience  in 
the  management  of  land  and  farms.  He  thought  that  on 
the  Flixton  estate  the  farmers  were  doing  pretty  well ;  thftt 
is  to  say,  they  lived,  paid  their  reduced  rents  pxmctually, 
and  had  no  arrears.  He  knew  even  of  some  on  the  best 
farms  who  were  putting  money  away.  The  area  of  the 
property,  which  was  somewhat  scattered  and  contained  all 
classes  of  land,  was  14,000  acres.  The  average  rent  of  the 
heavy  land  was  16s.  an  acre,  of  the  mixed  lands  about 
14s.  an  acre,  and  of  the  light  land  from  3s.  6(2.  to  7s.  U. 
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an  «cre.    Here  I  give  Ibe  rantali)  of  ten  tuaw  in  1875  and 
in  1902. 
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These  lands,  Mr.  Grieison  informed  me,  hdwever,  were 
never  heavily  rented,  and  for  this  reason  the  fall  on  them  is 
not  80  conspicnons  as  in  many  instances  on  otiier  properties. 
Also  they  have  about  25  per  cent,  of  pasture  of  lairly  good 
quality,  virhich  helps  to  keep  up  their  yalue,  althoo^^,  he 
remarked  witii  much  truth,  grass  lands  in  SufEodk  are 
generally  very  badly  farmed.  Indeed  from  my  own  obser- 
vatum  I  can  state  that  four  f arm^s  out  of  six  in  these  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  seem  to  think  that  all  a  pasture  re- 
qnires  is  to  bemown  year  after  year  m  summier  and  led  bare, 
often  by  eows  or  ewes,  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spidng. 

In  tile  some  way  they  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  down  horses 
and  sheep  to  nibble  out  the  crowns  of  the  new-laid  grasses, 
especially  if  these  have  been  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  who,  in 
a  year  or  two,  or  after  the  partuns  has  failed,  will  probably  be 
told  that  it  mu«t  be  ploughed  up,  as  the  seed  was  bad.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that,  to  give  sati8fact<»7  results,  more 
particularly  on  poorish  or  mediunn  land,  pasture  requires  as 
good  treatment  as  does  arable.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
persuade  many  farmece — and  I  may  add  baili&— even  to 
take  the  trouble  to  ham  the  thistles  mown  and  the  docks 
pulled. 

Mr.    Orierson  said  that  the  upkeep    on    the  Fli^ton 
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property  during  the  five  years  that  he  had  been  agent  there 
amounted  to  about  85  per  oent.  of  the  rental.  During  this 
time  £lfiOO  had  been  spent  on  the  buildings  alone,  of  which 
sum  only  £1,200  returned  interest  in  the  shape  of  rent  paid 
by  the  tenant.  These  expenses,  however,  had  be^  ab- 
normally heavy,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  future  they  would 
be  reduoed  to  20  per  oent.  on  the  rentals.  There  was,  he 
added,  a  keen  application  for  farms  of  from  100  to  150 
acres.  Large  farms — by  which  he  meant  anything  aboYe  300 
acres — were,  on  the  other  hand,  most  difficult  to  lei  The 
reasons  for  this  were  the  lack  of  capital  amongst  tenants  and 
the  dislike  of  those  who  chanced  to  possess  it,  to  riskiDg 
large  sums  upon  the  land.  Thus  an  applicant  for  one  of  the 
holdings  of  420  acres  who  possessed  jE5,000,  at  the  last 
moment  declined  the  bargain  saying :  '  I  can  sit  at  my  own 
fireside  and  get  £200  a  year  for  my  money ;  I  think  I  will 
do  that  instead  of  taking  your  farm.* 

Mr.  Grierson  informed  me  that  on  the  in-hand  farms  he 
had  experienced  no  difficulty  as  to  labour,  but  taking  the 
estate  as  a  whole  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint,  both 
as  to  its  scarcity  and  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  was 
available.  Most  of  the  hands  were  old,  young  men  being 
rare ;  nor  would  these  learn  skilled  work.  Indeed  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  good  thatchers  or  stack  builders  who 
were  not  advanced  in  years,  and  when  these  died  out  he 
could  not  say  what  woidd  happen.  The  boys  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  go  onto  the  land  and  learn  husbandry:  they 
shifted  off  elsewhere,  and  be  could  not  recall  any  instances  of 
men  who  had  returned  from  the  towns.  Still,  owing  to  the 
slackness  of  trade,  the  local  scarcity  was  not  so  much  felt 
as  it  had  been  a  year  or  two  ago.  Thus  when  they  were 
planting  at  Flixton  during  the  present  year  (1902)  they 
had  bricklayers  and  painters  employed  in  digging  holes  for 
the  young  trees.  Such  men  were  good  enough  for  a  job  of 
that  sort,  but  of  course  useless  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
farm  work. 

His  experience  was  that  the  larger  tenants  on  this  class 
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of  Suffolk  property  were  more  prosperons  than  the  smaller 
men,  although  there  was  greater  competition  for  the  little 
farms.  He  knew  of  no  instance  of  a  farm  labourer  in  the 
neighbourhood  rising  to  be  a  tenant ;  which  was  rather  a 
melancholy  circumstance,  especially  as  in  Wales  and  Cheshire, 
where  he  had  spent  seventeen  years,  his  experience  was 
quite  different.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  the 
men  had  more  energy  and  ambition  than  the  Suffolk 
labourers,  who  received  a  lower  wage  and  did  much  less 
work  than  their  brethren  in  the  more  northerly  counties. 
Still  he  had  great  sympathy  with  these  Eastern  Counties 
peasants,  who,  he  beUeved,  had  been  so  oppressed  and  under- 
paid by  the  farmers  during  the  good  times  that  all  courage 
and  hope  were  crushed  out  of  their  natures.  They  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  therefore  they  looked  forward  to 
nothing. 

Mr.  Grierson  thought  that,  considered  as  investments, 
such  properties  as  Fhxton  were  impossible ;  certainly  they 
did  not  pay.  The  position  was  very  serious  both  for  the 
owners  and  for  the  Country,  but  he  added  that  of  course 
all  landed  property  was  on  a  false  basis  now-a-days.  In 
the  Eastern  Counties,  at  any  rate  at  present  rentals,  if  the 
prime  cost  of  buildings,  drainage,  and  other  improvements 
were  allowed  for,  the  land  itself  brought  in  less  than  no 
return. 

In  new  countries '  prairie  value,*  of  whieh  people  talked  so 
much,  meant  some  value,  however  small ;  but  here,  after 
deducting  the  sums  laid  out  upon  its  raw  material,  the  land 
was  profitless  to  its  owner  and,  in  fact,  thrown  in  to  the  tenant 
with  the  buildings  and  improvements  made  tiiereon»  He 
considered  that  all  over  the  country  the  owner  class  had 
been  much  the  hardest  hit  of  those  connected  with  the  land. 
Where  they  did  not  possess  other  means  they  have  been 
and  are  being  destroyed.  He  could  not  foresee  the  end  of 
it,  but  unless  a  man  had  a  private  fortune,  a  large  inherited 
estate  was  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  The  cost  of  up- 
keep and  building  was  higher  than  it  had  been,  tradesmen's 
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bills,  demttndB  of  every  kind,  had  all  increased,  while  the 
receipts  grew  lees  and  less.  At  that  moment  he  knew  of 
no  owner  in  Snfblk  who  lived  on  what  he  received  out  (A  his 
land. 

For  the  fntore  he  oonld  see  no  hope  unless  Ptoteeticii 
was  revived.  Personally  he  was  not  ashamed  of  b^g  a 
strong  Protectionist,  especially  as  he  did  not  look  at  the 
matter  merely  from  the  landed  interest  point  of  view. 
He  thonght  that  it  wae  an  Imperial  question.  The  land 
conld  not  pay  men  enough  to  keep  them  on  it,  and  how 
were  the  cities  and  the  Services  to  be  recraited  if  not  from 
the  land  ? 

Better  wages  and  some  hope  of  advanoament  wei»  neoes* 
sary  to  retain  people  in  tiie  viUages,  md  he  did  not  see  bow 
these  could  be  fumidied  unless  the  produce  of  the  soil  were 
made  more  remunerative  to  its  cultivator.  In  his  opinion 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  ci  snudl-hoklings 
was  the  lack  of  cheap  carriage,  which  the  eharges  of  the  rail- 
way companies  nMde  impossible.  BmaU-hoMings  in  all  the 
remoter  districts  were  useless  because,  dWing  to  the  cost 
of  its  conveyance  thither,  their  produce  could  not  be  put  upon 
i^  markets  at  a  price  that  would  remunerate  the  grower. 
He  bought  the  scheme  that  I  had  put  hetare  him  of  an 
Agricultural  Poet  (the  details  of  which  I  have  set  ont  in 
my  concluding  chapter)  admirable,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
h^p  to  small-holdings,  which  he  beheved  it  would  pay  the 
country  to  foster.  He  hoped  that  it  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

Before  we  parted  Mr.  Grierson  showed  me  the  1901 
report  of  Mr.  Mends-Qibson,  the  medical  officer  for  the 
Wangford  Union,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ooitap 
accommodation  in  the  district  was  very  defective,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  the  Flixton  estate,  where  it  was  ample. 
He  showed  me  also  the  plans  of  their  new  cottages,  of  whkh 
a  number  have  been  buaU.  These  are  excellent  dwelliagB  of 
pleasing  appearance,  constructed  of  brick  with  tiled  roob. 
They  contain  three  bedrooms,  two  of  them  with  fireplaces, 
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large  living  room,  eleven  feet  by  nine  feet  nine  inches; 
scnlleryy  nine  feet  by  eight  feet  nine ;  pantry,  nine  feet  by 
five,  with  copper,  oven,  sink,  soft-water  well,  outside  con- 
venience, and  coal  house.  These  cottages  are  erected  at 
a  cost  of  dSSOO  a  pair,  a  figure  that  compares  favourably, 
when  their  size,  appearance,  and  accommodation  are  con- 
sidered, with  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grierson  is  his 
own  architect  has  something  to  do  with  the  lowness  of  their 
cost. 

Mr.  E.  Ijevett-Scriven^,  B.N.,  whose  family  have  lived 
for  many  generations  at  Sibton  Abbey,  between  Halesworth 
and  Sazmondham,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  some 
most  valuable  tables  compiled  from  accounts  in  his  possession, 
showing  the  comparative  prices  of  farm  produce  and  cost 
of  labour  at  Sibton  in  1782  and  1902,  and  the  rentals  of 
specimen  farms  in  1805,  1824,  and  ld02. 

The  inferences  that  Mr.  Levett-Scrivener  draws  from 
these  tables  will,  I  am  sure,  be  read  with  great  interest.  As 
he  pointed  out  to  me  in  conversation  also,  the  upshot  of 
them  is  that  the  farmer  in  1902  is  better  off  than  he  was 
in  1805  and  1824,  although — and  this  I  think  he  does  not 
mention — ^he  is  without  doubt  incomparably  worse  off  than 
he  was  between  1850  and  1875.  The  labourer  too,  Mr. 
Levett-Scrivener  shows,  has  greatly  improved  his  position, 
whereas,  even  as  compared  with  100  years  ago,  the  landlord 
loses  heavily  on  his  rent.  Mr.  Levett-Scrivener  thinks  that 
the  labour  trouble  is  exaggerated,  as  he  has  found  fi«>  difficulty 
in  gettbig  all  the  men  he  Wants,  although  he  says  that  the 
farmers  complain  much.  As  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
point  out  in  this  book,  the  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the 
gentleman  who  farms  is  the  last  to  suffer  from  the  Isuck  of 
labour,  since  while  there  are  any  men  available  they  will 
work  for  him  in  preference  to  his  tenant-farmer  neighbours. 
Of  tisus  fact  Mr.  Levett-Scrivener  explains  the  reasons  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  his  penultimate  paragraph  and  in  the 
two  by  which  it  is  preceded. 
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Table  ihowmg  eomparatme  Value  of  Form  Produce  om  a  Farm 
at  SibUm,  Suffolk,  1777-1782  and  1902. 
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0„   8    0  0 

Lambs      „ 

0    6 

6  „  0    8    0    . 

0  13 

0  „    2   0  0 

Cows        „ 

4    0 

0  „  6    0    0    . 

6    0 

0  „  21    0  0 

'Buds'     „ 

1  11 

0          — 

1    9 

0  „    8   8  0 

Steers  (fat),. 

12  12 

0  (highest)      . 

11    0 

0  „  24    0  0 

Beef,  per  lb. . 

0    0 

n    - 

0    0 

6  „    0   0  10 

Mutton,  per  lb. 

0    0 

2         — 

0    0 

7  „    0   0  10 

Cart  horses,  per  hd. 

1    0 

Otol4  0    0    . 

10    0 

0  „  60   0  0 

Table  showing  oomparative  Cost  of  Labour  on  a  Farm  at  SibUmi 
Suffolk,  from  AccomUs,  1777-1782  and  1902. 


1777-I78S 


Ordinary  labourers,  per  diem      .  1 

Horsemen  or  waggoners  1 
Women,  fieldwork       .                ,1 

Boys 0 

Shearing  sheep,  per  head     .        .  0 

Ba^catohing        ....  0 

Mole-oatching  ....  0 
Hedging,  makingnew  ditch,  6  ft.  by 

4  ft.,  and  planting  quick,  per  rod  1 

Cleaning  ditches  ....  1 
Mowing,  making  and  pitching  hay, 

per  acre 4 

Mowing  only,  per  acre  1 

Making  and  pitching,  per  diem  .  ? 
Filling  and  spreading  muck,  per 


4tol 

6 

0 

6 

3 

S 

H 

6tol 
0 

6 

8 


190S 


i 


2  OtoS 

2  6 

1  Overyfew 
6d.iod(L„ 

0  8 

0  1 

0  2 


4 
0 


Otofi 
8..  1 


score 


2    9 


.    4    0 
.Ord.wagB+6d 

.    2    0 
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1777-1782 


0    7 


1903 


labour  and 
maohi  n  e 
costs,  about 


Thrashing,  puttiiig  up,  casting,  and 
stacking  straw,  per  coomb 


Thrasbing  oats    .... 
„        wheat  •        .        •        • 
Tying  (?  winnowing)    . 
Palling  and  spreading  hemp,  pr.  rod 
Spuming  hemp,  per  skein    . 
Hanrest  wages,  per  mensem 


Mowing  wheat,  per  acre 
Mowing  oatB  or  barley,  per  acre 

The  next  table  shows  the  gross  rental  of  three  farms,  two  in  the 
neigfabonrhood  of  Sibton,  one  in  Linstead.  The  tithe  is  dedmoted 
from  1902  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Oross  Bental.per  aere. 


Sibton  (1) 
Sibton  (2) 
linstead 


0    li 

1    8 

1    8 

0    S 

0    8 

Ord.    wageB 

and  beer  and 

a'froUc'— 10 

lbs.  of  beef 

«   «.      t  t. 

per  man  . 

,    6  10  to  8  10 

5    6 

.    0  12    aboat 

1    3 

>ff                      II 

18W 

16M 

1903 

«    «.      A 

«    <. 

4. 

«    <■ 

i. 

0  16    6    . 

,    1  U 

9 

.    0    8 

9 

110. 

.    1  18 

6    , 

,    0  11 

0 

0  18    0    . 

,    1  12 

6 

.    0  11 

6 

0  18    6    . 

,     1  16 

8 

.    0  10 

5 

Infereness  drawn  from  the  Tables. 

Bentals  from  1777  to  1805  seem  to  hav^  remained  stationary. 

Cottage  rents  appear  to  be  about  the  same  then  and  now, 
although  probably  the  houses  are  better  now. 

Taking  one  of  the  above  farms  as  a  specimen,  the  averages  each 
being  about  300  acres — 

If  we  allow  six  labourers  the  farmers  will  now  lose  by  the 
increased  wages  about  £73. 

If  we  include  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  1782  in  the  average  of 
the  five  years,  and  assume  the  ie^vm  to  have  grown  ^  of  its  acreage 
with  that  cereal,  we  find  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  £48. 
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6n  the  other  hand  he  will  gain  £65  by  the  liae  in  prioe  of 
barley  and  peas,  allowing  ^  aa  for  wheat  taking  the  moderate 
orop  of  8  ooombs  per  acre.  The  rise  in  oats  will  give  another  £50 
gain.  Assuming  the  farm  to  have  carried  sheep  then  as  now,  a 
sale  of  100  lambs  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  show  a  gain  of  jC95. 

Next  we  must  assume  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  sell  twenty 
'  buds/  or  young  stock,  the  price  of  which  has  gone  up  £d  per 
head,  or  £60  present  gain. 

The  rent  has  decreased  &.  per  acre,  and  this  not  including  the 
tithe  then  paid  by  the  tenant  and  now  by  the  landlord,  showing  a 
further  gain  to  the  farmer  of  £130. 

Sunmiarised  the  farmer 


Labour 

Wheat 

Barky) 

Peas    / 

Oats 

Bheep 

Kine 

Bent 


gains 

loieB 

£ 

£ 

— 

73 

— 

48 

65 

— 

50 



96 

— 

60 

— 

IX) 

— 

390 


121 


Net  gain  to  IWm«r    . 


The  position  of  the  three  men  should  therefore  be  as 
follows: — The  labourer  gait^s  about  £13,  the  farmer  gains 
about  £269,  the  landlord  loses  about  £120  per  annum,  asstim- 
ing  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  equaQy  to  affect 
all  parties. 

I  find  a  note  in  1782  showing  that  Mr.  Scrivener  gave  to  the 
village  fund  £10  10«.  to  supply  the  poor  with  wheil.1i  at  20s.,  show- 
ing that  the  poor  did  eat  wheaten  brettd  ahd  tiot  barley,  as  is  often 
supposed. 

Also  another  of  some  interest  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  a 
man-trap  was  at  that  date  33s.  6^.  I 

I  have  often  talked  with  aged  labourers  as  to  their  present 
position  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago ;  they  own  that  they  are  much 
better  off  now,  especially  being  much  more  independent.  In  the 
old  days  they  were  obliged  to  *  cringe '  td  their  masters  for  fear  of 
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SttAit*-by  no  metttii  «xlinoi-H>f  seldom  gp^aking 
Miy  adyaniagB  to  be  gained  by  lying, 
''he  other  hand,  say  that  the  laboorers  have 
-^ors,  and  do  halt  the  work  per  hour  that 

.Alts  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trouble 
>ii  the  land '  is  due  to  the  following  causes 
a : 
« .iness  and  want  of  recreation  for  tiie  yoong  peOpIe. 
.ii»  supposed  advantages  of  the  higher  wages  in  towns, 
d.  Tb^  wretobed  cottages  so  often  found  about  here. 
L  The  injudicious  way  the  farmers  treated  their  men  a  few 
years  ago :  discharging  them  in  the  winter,  to  liye  or  starve ;  cut- 
ting their  low  wages  doWn  on  eveiy  possible  occasion. 

Personally  I  ihini  the  trouble  is  greatly  exaggerated ;  at  any 
rate,  although  farmittg  at  times  over  1,000  actes,  I  have  never 
eiperlttMied  the  least  trouble  in  g€iiting  plenty  of  inen. 

As  a  further  exattnj^e  of  tbe  state  of  aJEhirs  in  all  this 
heavy  land  district  of  whieh  Haleswotth  in  one  of  the  oen- 
tree,  1  may  perhaps  quote  the  instance  of  a  farm  that  I 
hold  within  three  miles  of  tfaMvl  town.  This  farm  of  100  odd 
aoes  was  bcmght  by  my  late  father-in-law,  Majot  Margitson, 
for  £6,000,  or,  including  two  cottages  which  he  erected,  £6,600 
in  tbe  year,  I  helieye,  1806.  It  then  hftd  the  reputation  of 
being  one  ot  iHoit  best  com  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1860  it  brought  in  a  rent  of  £368,  the  teciiint  paying  the 
tithe.  Wh«n  flnt  I  became  connected  with  it,  something  over 
twenty  years  ago,  flie  rent  Wm  £200  plus  tithe  of  £85  paid  by 
the  tenant,  who  vtbb,  however^  £142  in  aan^ar.  Subsequently 
this  man  feU  into  didfictilties  and  left,  and  the  farm  was 
relet  to  another  man  aik  a  lower  rent,  who  became  bankrupt ; 
indeed,  although  this  was  ooncealed,  when  he  took  it  he  was 
in  thia  condition.  In  due  course  he  departed,  leaving  me 
the  loeer  of  a  good  deal  of  money  and  the  land  in  a  foul  state. 
It  was  then  again  relet,  this  time  for  only  £50  a  year,  out 
of  which  sam  I  had  to  pay  nearly  £30  tithe.  That  tenant 
still  continues  in  oconpation,  his  rent  having  been  raised  to 
£75  a  year,  while  the  tithe  has  sunk  to  £23  12^.  4d.    A 

I 


/ 
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mortgage  of  about  iS8,000  which  was  left  upon  the  place,  hss 
been  paid  ofE^  and  repairB  haye  been  execated  to  the  value— 
speaking  from  memory— of  several  hundred  pounds.  The 
arable  is  now  in  good  order,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  the 
land  have  been  laid  down  in  grass,  which  in  another  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  may  become  of  value. 

How  much  this  property  has  cost  to  own  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  cannot  say  without  research,  but  it  must  be 
something  considerable.  The  interest  of  the  instance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  similar 
land  in  Suffolk,  which,  having  neither  sporting  nor  residential 
worth,  are  of  use  only  for  the  production  of  com  and  meat  that 
the  country  can  procure  more  cheaply  from  abroad.  Still  it  is 
obvious  that  a  tenant  oan  still  make  something  out  of  such  a 
holding,  otherwise  it  would  not  conmiand  £76  a  year  gross,  oi 
sell  for  £10  or  so  an  aoie,  which  is  about  the  prioe  realised 
by  such  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  this  place  was  once  a  Hall  where  probably  a  freeholder 
resided  in  the  middle  ages  and  later,  who  found  the  land 
belonging  to  it  suJhcient  to  his  maintenance  and  to  that  of  his 
family. 

I  have  also  two  other  small  f anns  in  the  same  district 
where,  Arthur  Young  sajTs,  great  herds  of  cows  were  kept  in 
his  day.  Of  these  the  story  is  practically  the  same.  To  ail 
intents  and  purposes  they  are  more  expense  and  trouble  than 
they  are  worth.  Yet  the  land  is  of  an  excellent  quality  of  its 
sort,  capable,  with  good  farming,  of  producing  five  quarters 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  of  growings  and,  with  the  aid  of 
some  cake,  of  fatting  out  beef  and  mutton,  fldso  of  producing 
milk  or  apples,  with  other  fruits  and  vegetables  which  ooold 
be  railed  daily  at  a  main-line  station  within  three  miles. 
Yet  there  is  nobody  who  will  undertake  the  production  of 
these  latter  crops,  although  they  are  imported  annually  from 
abroad  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Of 
this  the  principal  reason  is  doubtless  ti&at  East  Anglian 
farmers  do  not  understand  their  cultivation,  and  that  of  small- 
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holders  who  do,  or  who  would  learn,  there  are  none  forth- 
coming. Also  they  fear  the  present  almost  prohibitive  cost 
of  the  transport  of  stuff  that  must  find  its  chief  market  in 
cities. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
farther  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  heavy  lands  in 
Suffolk,  since  to  do  so  would  only  be  to  repeat  the  same  tale. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  absence  of  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  owned  and  worked, 
their  destiny  is  to  tumble  down  to  some  sort  of  grass 
that  will  be  made  use  of,  and  tended  by  an  ever-dwindling 
population.  How  fast  this  process  is  going  on  may  be 
ahown  by  a  single  example  that  I  chance  to  have  at  hand. 
In  September  1901  the  Hoxne  District  Rural  Council  passed 
the  following  resolution :  '  That  the  urgency  of  this  question ' 
(».6.  the  neglect  of  rural  teaching  in  our  schools) '  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  of  the  startling  diminution  in  the  population 
of  rural  districts  generally,  amounting,  for  instance,  in  this 
union  to  a  quarter  of  the  population  since  1861,  namely, 
14,694  to  10,220.' 

Mr.  Bobert  Johnson,  of  the  Colonial  College,  Hollesley 
Bay,  Suffolk,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  urging  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  par  acre  should  and  could  be  greatly  increased,  remarks 
on  this  question  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Suffolk  villages : 
'  The  second  great  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  social  one. 
The  girls  run  off  into  the  factory  life  of  the  towns,  and  the 
young  men  follow  them.  Herein  lies  a  bigger  evil  than  the 
non-growing  of  the  wheat ;  an  evil  that  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of 
onr  people  morally  and  physically.' 

Mr.  J.  Loder,  of  Woodbridge,  suggests  to  me  that  this 
eyil  might  be  mitigated  by  the  removal  of  the  London  Union 
poorhouses  to  the  country  and  the  bringing  up  of  their 
yoxmg  inmates  on  the  land.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  even  if 
the  London  authorities  would  consent  to  such  a  scheme,  the 
'  young  inmates '  of  such  antecedents  would  find  their  way  to 
the  towns  even  more  quickly  than  do  the  country  folk.    Also 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  in  any  case  add  a 
desirable  element  to  the  rural  population. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  set  out  the  condftioos 
which  I  found  prevailing  in  the  different  agricultural  divisioDs 
of  Suffolk.  Speaking  gienecally,  it  would  seem  that  the 
owners  of  land  who  have  no  other  souise  of  income  aie 
practically  ruined,  unless,  indeed,  they  chance  to  posoefls 
houses  and  estates  which  are  valuable  to  let  to  rich  men 
for  purposes  of  sport.  The  tenants,  although  they  are  better 
off  than  the  landlords,  even  at  the  present  small  rents,  for 
the  most  part  make  a  living  and  no  more.  The  laboui^s 
receive  a  higher  wage  than  in  the  past,  just  enough  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  in  honsee  that  aie  (rfteii 
insufficient,  but  have  no  hope  of  advancing  themselves  in 
life,  and,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  depart  into  the  tovne 
whenever  opportunity  offers,  whence,  even  if  they  wish  it, 
they  cannot  escape  again.  One  poor  dqau,  not  a  labourer, 
it  is  true,  whom  circumstances  had  driven  from  Suffolk  to 
London  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  : — 

The  result  was  migration  to  the  metropolis,  tiie  only  place 
apparently  where  one  ean,  in  a  ease  of  emwgenoy,  find  a  liyiDg^or, 
as  it  might  more  truthfully  be  termed,  a  living  death,  a  Uf e  tired 
amongst  bricks  and  mortar,  with  scarce  a  squi«e  yard  of  sky, 
the  air  poisoned  and  heavy  with  germs  and  gases  and  smoke  and 
dirt ;  the  noise  and  bustle  tearing  one's  nerves  to  pieces ;  and  the 
longed-for  country  with  its  health-giving,  beautiful  surroundings 
a  thing  to  read  about  or  see  in  the  shop-windows  of  pictare 
dealers.  ...  I  have  come  into  oommunioation  with  several  yoting 
men  and  lads  whose  parents  have,  it  i^pears,  all  come '  up '  from 
the  country  some  years  ago.  They  wera  attraetod  to  LondoD 
when  young  by  the  large  wages,  whigh  they  Cnd  whoUgrinadeqnate 
directly  they  ooUeot  household  cares  around  them.  Most  of  them 
know  that  in  the  country  they  would  be  in  better  health,  better  in 
pocket,  in  conditions  of  work,  in  fact  in  everything,  but — ^and  here 
they  come  as  it  were  to  a  blank  wall — how,  and  in  what  capacity, 
can  they  live  if  they  return  ?  ...  To  leave  certain  employment 
and  go  to  the  country  to  seek  for  work  would  mean  starvation; 
and  so,  like  'dumb  drivisn  cattle,'  they  keep  at  tt»  slamgand 
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(oiling  and  Bhortening  their  lives  as  well  as  assisting  in  the 
degeneration  in  health  and  statore  of  the  race  of  which  we  in  past 
years  have  been  proud  to  boast.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hope- 
less expecting  those  who  leave  the  land  ever  to  return — they 
cannot  do  so  even  if  they  would — therefore  every  effort  should  be 
put  forth  to  retain  those  who  are  now  living  upon  the  land  in  the 
country  parishes.  How  long  the  depopulation  of  the  land  has 
been  going  on  I  do  not  know— I  ahouU  say  since  education  was 
brought  BO  much  to  the  front — and  how  to  stop  it  is  a  big  ques- 
tion. ...  I  cap  trutWuUy  say  I  often  envy  the  life  of  a  labourer. 

Then  my  correspondeni;  asks  my  '  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance or  advice'  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the  country. 
My  sympathy  is  his  indeed,  but,  alas !  how  can  I  assist  him  ? 
If  my  efforts  result  in  preventing  some  others  from  following 
his  example  it  will  be  as  much  as  I  can  expect.  But  even 
on  this  point  I  am  not  sanguine,  since  until  they  find  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  villages,  led  by  a 
hope  tiiat  only  too  often  is  but  a  fen-lamp  to  lure  them  to 
their  ruin,  they  will  continue  to  emigrate  to  flie  towns. 

To  return :  I  can  only  describe  the  conditions  prevailing 
m  rural  Suffolk  at  the  present  time  as  disastrous^  or  so  at 
least  I  think  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  labour  question  is  not  so  pressing  there,  or  the  exodus 
from  the  land  quite  so  marked,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other 
counties. 
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NORFOLK 

Thb  eastern  sea-ooart  county  of  Norfolk  has  an  area  of 
about  1,308,400  acres,  a  greatest  length  of  sixty-seren  miles 
and  a  greatest  breadth  of  nearly  forty-three  miles.  It  com- 
prises many  varieties  of  soil,  more,  according  to  some 
authorities,  than  any  other  county  in  England*  In  the 
north  and  west  the  land  is  chalky  and  sandy ;  in  the  east 
and  the  centre  are  loams  and  clays.  On  the  Cambridgeshire 
border  lie  great  stretches  of  Fen ;  in  the  south-east  is  a  good 
deal  of  sandy  soil,  and  where  it  marches  with  Lincolnshire 
alluvial  clays  and  loams  are  met  with. 

Norfolk  has  long  been  famous  for  its  famung  and  its  foiir- 
course  cropping  shift — wheat,  roots,  barley,  seeds.  In  very 
many  places,  however,  this  has  been  varied  of  late  years,  the 
tenant  often  following  whatever  system  plea49e8  him  best,  and 
sometimes,  be  it  added,  cross-cropping  or  '  stealing '  a  oroj^. 
It  is  a  dry  county,  the  average  rainfall  being  about  twenty- 
three  inches  per  aimum  as  compared  with  thirty-six  inches 
for  the  whole  of  England.  Norfolk  has  earned  an  unenviable 
notoriety  on  account  of  the  east  vrinds  which  prevail  there 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  Undoubtedly  these  are  very 
cold,  but  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  not  colder  than 
those  that  visit  other  eastern  and  northern  counties.  By 
way  of  compensation  our  autumns  are  for  the  most  pait 
beautifully  fine,  and  severe  weather  is  not  often  e^erienced 
before  Christmas. 

Our  host  in  the  East  Flegg  district  of  Norfolk  was  Mr. 
George  Beck,  J.P.,  of  Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  who,  in  succesBiari 
to  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  farmed  here  for  fifty  yean. 

Mr.  Beck,  who  is  perhaps  the  largest  farmer  in  the  ndgh- 
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bourhood,  owns  and  hiies  a  total  of  1,500  acres.  He  said 
bethought  that  farmers  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  were  losing 
ground  every  day.  Men  who  held  their  own  three  years 
before  had  been  broken  and  their  places  taken  by  others ; 
he  did  not  know  one  who  was  doing  well  at  legitimate 
fanning,  but  he  could  recall  ipany  who  had  faded  away. 
They  did  not  go  bankrupt,  but  they  vanished,  and  some  of 
them  died  broken-hearted. 

I  asked  him  why  under  these  circumstances  men  took 
farms,  to  which  Mr.  Beck  replied  that  there  still  existed  an 
idea  that  farmers  were  doing  well ;  also  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  respectable  busineea  At  any  rate  if  holdings  were  to 
let  in  that  district  there  was  a  good  competition  for  them, 
although  they  did  not  pay.  His  two  sons  were  taking  to 
farming.  They  had  been  brought  tip  to  it  and  were  not  fitted 
to  be  bookworms ;  also  in  that  case  he  owned  farms  which 
he  hoped  they  would  cultivate,  although  if  he  had  considered 
the  matter  only  from  a  money  point  of  view  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  their  entering  on  the  business.  Had  he 
not  possessed  private  means  he  should  have  given  up  farming 
long  before ;  indeed  he  had  three  farms  which  he  woald  let 
if  he  could  find  good  tenants ;  but  these,  Mr.  Beck  added, 
were  'as  scarce  as  good  landlords.'  The  ' landskinner '  was 
a  man  to  flee  from. 

Bents  and  selling  values  had  come  down  by  a  half  since 
1875.  Thus  one  of  Mr.  Beck's  farms  which  we  saw  had  cost 
him  £70  an  acre,  but  now  was  not  worth  more  than  £S6.  The 
whole  question  was  one  of  prices,  and  the  only  remedy  that 
he  knew  would  be  a  tax  of  6«.  a  quarter  on  wheat ;  all  the 
rest  were  but  quack  nostrums.  With  reference  to  labour  he 
said  that  the  old  men  wore  out  and  the  young  ones  did 
not  take  their  places,  as  education  seemed  to  have  unfitted 
them  for  work  on  the  land.  Also  there  was  much  complaint 
about  its  quality,  as  maoiy  of  the  men  no  longer  took  any 
pride  in  their  work.  Still  in  that  district  they  had  not  really 
felt  the  pinch  as  yet,  since  there  were  still  enough  old  men 
left  for  ^eir  needs. 
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Mr.  Wiseman,  a  resident  in  the  neighbonrhood,  whom  I 
saw  at  Mr.  Beck's,  said  that  he  used  to  farm  1,000  acres,  but 
then  had  only  250,  which  he  would  give  up  if  it  were  not  for 
the  yahie  and  comfort  of  his  houaa  He  did  not  believe  that 
one  farmer  in  ten  was  actually  solvent.  Mr.  Wiseman  gave 
me  some  figures,  taken  from  the  accounts  of  his  home-fann 
of  170  acres  in  the  years  1878  and  1900,  which  show  so  cleaily 
how  great  is  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce  from  a 
given  acreage  of  land  in  this  locality  that  I  print  them. 

1878 
Ob.  Ihu 


Stock  and  Crops 


1,245 


Bent 
Labour 
Bills  ^ 


(about) 


£ 

450 
290 
200 

ie940 


Profit  jSSOS. 


1900 


Stock  and  Crops 


£ 

668 


Bent         ....    205 
Labour     .  .320 

Bills  &c.  (which  are  higher 
in  proportion  than  in 
1878)    .  about    200 


1^725 


Loss  jSS?. 


Mr.  Wiseman  added  that  his  profit  on  each  bullock  used 
to  be  from  £8  to  £10,  bat  during  the  previous  three  years  it 
had  not  averaged  £6  a  head,  although  they  had  eaten  an  acre 
of  roots  apiece  in  addition  to  cake.  He  said  that  of  labour 
they  had  sufficient,  but  owing  to  the  pace  at  which  the 
men  worked  it  took  ten  horses  to  do  what  used  to  be 
done  with  eight.  The  young  men,  he  added,  were  not  going 
on  to  the  land,  from  which  their  parents  discouraged  them. 
He  could  not  see  where  any  improvement  was  to  come  from 
gr  how  prices  were  to  be  heightened.     The  only  man  who  ha4 
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a  obancd  was  he  who  worked  his  holding  with  the  help  of 
his  family,  and  of  doing  this  people  were  apt  to  get  tired. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Beck,  and  Mr.  Kidman,  another 
&rmer  who  was  present,  gave  ipe  instances  of  man  after  man 
who  had  been  mined  in  Norfolk  farming.  Thns  one  had 
bought  land  for  ^£11,000  on  which  he  borrowed  1^9,000.  It 
was  sold  for  £6,500,  his  creditors  receiving  5«.  in  the  £1. 
Other  good  land  in  Martham,  which  had  been  purchased  for 
£55  the  acre,  sold  for  £25  the  acra  The  remedy  which  Mr. 
Wiseman  favoured  was  a  duty  on  foreign  flonr.  He  thought 
that  with  wheat  at  40«.  a  quarter  faqners  could  '  creep  along.' 

The  land  in  this  district  is  very  good,  an  excellent,  mixed 
sandy  loam,  with  a  brick-earth  subsoil,  which  can  be  worked 
in  wet  weather,  and  is  not  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  Mr. 
Beck's  farms,  over  which  I  walked  and  drove,  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  first-rate  order.  The  present  rental  value  of 
the  best  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  upon  which,  by  the  way, 
the  tithe  is  very  heavy,  seems  to  be  about  30^.  the  acre. 

Amongst  other  occupiers  of  land  Mr.  Beck  took  me  to 
see  Mr.  Tungate,  a  fruit  grower  in  Great  Ormesby,  who  told 
me  that  the  area  under  fruit  was  increasing,  but  that  the 
local  markets  were  overdone.  Altogether  he  seemed  rather 
despondent,  and  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding 
gatherers,  and  that  the  price  of  raspberries  had  fallen  very 
much.  These  pickers  received  28.  a  day  and  stout  to 
drink,  and  if  the  crop  were  bad  it  hardly  realised  enough 
to  pay  their  wages.  He  did  not  believe  in  apple  growing, 
but  said  that  his  brother  succeeded  with  black  currants.  He 
had  tried  potatoes  and  asparagus,  but  declared  that  the  labour 
bill  killed  that  business. 

We  also  visited  the  farm  of  a  small-holder  who  owned 
thirty  acres  which  he  had  bought  out  of  his  savings  scraped 
together  by  hard  work.  This  industrious  man  carried  on  a 
retail  trade  in  produce  at  Yarmouth  and,  I  gathered,  was 
fairly  successful  in  his  business. 

At  Winterton,  about  two  miles  away,  I  visited  the  farm  of 
our  host's  two  sons,  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Beck,  fine  young  men 
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who  had  returned  recently  from  serving  as  yeomen  in  the  war. 
They  held  300  acres  of  upland  and  900  acres  of  foreshore, 
that  is,  sand-dunes  covered  vnth  marum  grass  {Psanma 
arenaria),  only  useful  for  rough  grazing  and  as  a  preserve 
for  rabbits,  v^hich  are  sold  at  lOs.  a  dozen.  On  many  parts 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coasts  the  sea  is  encroaching 
alarmingly,  but  just  here  it  has  retreated,  probably  for  the 
last  century  or  tvi^o,  as  an  elderly  man  informed  n^  that  he 
could  not  remember  any  change  in  its  limits.  First  there  is 
a  steep,  fern-dad  bank  of  virhich  doubtless  the  foot  v^as  once 
washed  by  the  ocean ;  then  comes  a  valley  overgrown  with 
marum  measuring  about  400  yards  in  width  and  bordered 
with  sand-dunes,  beyond  which  lies  the  present  beach. 

The  Rev.  William  Green,  Rector  of  Winterton,  of  which 
the  population  is  practically  amphibious,  told  me  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  fishing  industry  kept  people  in  the  village. 
As  he  said  that  in  the  season  of  1900  even  boys  earned 
as  much  as  £40  apiece,  this  is  not  strange.  I  have  observed 
the  same  thing  at  Kessingland,  in  Suffolk,  where  I  own  some 
property,  for  at  bottom  the  question  of  retaining  people 
in  the  country  is  one  of  wages  or  earnings  and  nothing  else. 
Thus  at  Kessingland,  although  it  has  no  railway  within 
four  miles,  the  population  is,  I  believe,  actually  increasing, 
and  the  place  is  exceedingly  prosperous.  Yet  there  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  labour  except  at  a  high  rate  of  wage, 
and  a  boy  who  is  vnlling  to  work  in  a  garden  can  scaroelj 
be  found. 

Leaving  my  kind  hosts  the  Becks — one  of  those  charm- 
ing families,  farmers  of  their  own  and  hired  property,  who 
are  becoming  so  rare  in  rural  England — I  travelled  to  Ayls- 
ham,  where  our  host  was  Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell,  of  Sankence. 
About  Martham  were  many  small-holdings  on  which  fmit 
was  grown,  raspberries  seeming  to  be  the  principal  crop. 
Between  this  and  Ludham  the  land  is  very  well  farmed. 
At  Potter-Heigham  marshlands  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bure,  but  aften  leaving  that  place  the  ground  rises  sli^tly 
and  the  land  is  arable,  pasture  being  rare.    Before  Stalham, 
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to  the  Bonth  of  which  are  some  marshlandfi,  is  the  district 
of  the  Broads,  around  which  lie  water-meadows.  Here  the 
coimtry  is  flat  and  fertile  and  the  fences  are  good.  After 
leaving  Stalham  we  saw  big  Shorthorn  cattle  grazing  on  rich 
marshes.  These  were  succeeded  by  poorer  land  and  a  stretch 
of  gravel  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honing.  At  Felming- 
ham  was  another  bank  of  gravel  sloping  down  to  richer  soil. 
Here  there  were  few  trees,  and  most  of  those  that  we  saw 
were  oaks  severely  lopped  of  their  side  boughs. 

Mr.  Sapwell,  who,  I  believe,  owns  most  of  the  land  he 
farms,  said  he  thought  the  agricultural  position  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood bad,  and  that  farmers  were  very  unprosperous, 
although  perhaps  a  few  of  them  made  a  little  money.  On 
one  farm  of  332  acres  he  had  not  cleared  ^£200  a  year  for  ten 
years  past,  and  if  he  possessed  no  private  means  could  only 
have  lived  very  roughly  like  a  small  farmer.  Indeed  he 
would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  invested  his  capital  and 
sat  idle.  The  majority  of  farmers  were  doing  badly ;  many 
went  under  and  many  hung  on  the  balance. 

Farms,  he  declared,  were  taken  by  men  in  business  or  by 
those  to  whom  money  had  been  left.  Farmers  were  not 
bringing  up  their  sons  to  the  land,  as  for  £1,000  a  man  could 
be  put  into  a  profession,  whereas  to  farm  he  would  want  £3,000, 
which  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  losing.  Nearly  aU  the 
people  who  held  small  official  positions  in  that  district  were, 
he  informed  me,  farmers'  sons  or  broken-down  farmers. 

Land  had  fallen  much  in  value ;  a  fact  of  which  he  gave 
me  many  lamentable  instances  of  a  sort  with  which  my 
readers  will  be  familiar.  Bents  also  had  fallen,  sometimes 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Still  he  advised  the  buying  of 
the  best  land  in  good  positions  at  the  present  low  values,  as 
this  could  now  be  done  to  pay  the  purchaser  five  per  cent, 
on  his  outlay.  The  only  hope  for  the  future  in  his  opinion 
lay  in  a  possible  rise  of  prices.  If  these  sank  any  further 
capital  must  vanish  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture  would  certainly 
follow. 

One  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Sapwell's  farming  was  the 
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breeding  of  a  few  really  first-class  thoroaghbied  hotses. 
He  kept  four  mares  only,  as  he  was  conyinoed  that  the  worst 
thing  a  man  could  do  was  to  crowd  his  land  with  thorough- 
breds. The  result  was  that  his  yearlings  had  a  very  good 
reputation.  Sometimes  they  fetched  as  much  as  £500 
apiece,  but  on  other  occasions  he  was  not  so  lucky.  Thus 
in  one  year  (1898)  he  made  a  profit  of  £1,000,  in  1899  one 
of  only  £120,  and  in  1900  £366. 

I  walked  over  Mr.  Sapwell's  two  farms,  which  were,  I 
think,  his  own  property.  I  understood  that  he  bought  205 
acres  of  this  land  in  1873  at  £60  an  acre,  that  is,  for  £10,SSO, 
spending  another  £4,000  on  the  buildings.  The  present 
sale  value  he  estimated  at  about  £6,000.  Another  holding 
of  140  acres  cost  £6,500  in  1884,  and  was  now,  he  conaid^^ed, 
worth  £2,600.  This  farm  used  to  let  for  £220,  the  fanner 
paying  the  tithe.  He  thought  tiiat  at  the  present  time  it 
would  bring  in  but  £1  an  acre  from  a  tenant,  the  Icmdlord 
paying  the  tithe.  The  soil  here  was  very  good,  mixed  with 
a  sand  subsoil.  In  some  dim  age  most  of  it  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  iceb^gs,  and  it  is  th^^fore  rather  '  pockety,' 
marl  and  gravel  showing  dose  together. 

Mr.  Sapwell's  red-brick  and  tile  buildings  were  exceUent, 
all  his  bullocks  being  kept  in  covered  yards.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  cottages,  which  cost  about  £200  apiece  and 
were  let  at  Is,  a  week,  the  owner  paying  taxes  and  repairs. 
As  he  pointed  out,  such  rents  are  '  a  bribe '  to  the  mea  and 
bring  in  no  return  on  the  outlay. 

The  thoroughbred  breeding  mares  which  we  saw  first 
were  very  fine  and  larger  than  the  majcnity  of  these  pedigree 
animals.  Of  sheep  he  had  450,  bought  in  on  the  Norwich 
market.  Half  of  these  were  to  be  sold  out  in  the  following 
January  and  half  in  March.  A  good  deal  of  his  labour  was 
done  by  '  taking  '  or  piece-work ;  pulling,  topping,  and  tailing 
swedes  cost  him  6«.  the  acre.  His  bullocks,  which  were  Irish, 
were  bought  in  at  an  average  cost  of  £16  10«.  a  head,  to  go 
out  at  Christmas  weighing  sixty  stone,  at  about  £24  a  head. 
They  received  as  much  roots  as  thej  could  eat^  that  is,  nearly 
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thiee  skeps,  or  160  IbB.  weight  a  head  per  diem,  with  hay, 
6  lbs.  of  cake,  and  meal.  In  one  of  his  yards  stood  ten  young 
bulls  which  he  was  making  into  beef  as  an  experiment, 
haying  found  that  such  animals,  fed  singly,  paid  better  than 
bullocks.  Their  average  cost  was  £Q  Is,  6d.  a  head,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  bullocks  of  the  same  age ; 
and  as  they  did  not  eat  more  than  other  store  cattle,  and 
grew  much  faster,  be  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  sell 
them  out  in  the  following  spring  at  £W  apiece.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  venture  succeeded,  but  personally,  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  so  many  bulls  herded  together  will  fat  as  quickly 
as  they  do  when  yarded  separately.  He  kept  a  number  of 
turkeys  also,  as  fine  birds  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Sapwell  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  me  his 
balance-sheet  on  these  two  farms  for  the  year  ending  at 
Michaelmas,  1901,  with  some  added  notes,  which  documents 
I  print  below,  as  I  consider  them  of  great  interest.  It  will 
be  seen,  without  allowing  for  interest  on  capital,  or  return 
for  management,  that  his  net  profit  on  the  two  places,  which, 
such  as  it  is,  mxist  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  thoroughbred 
yearlings  sold,  amounts  only  to  £165  ds.  5d.  If  that  is  all 
that  can  be  earned  on  about  650  acres  of  very  good  land  by 
a  fanner  of  Mr.  Sapwell's  great  ability  and  experience,  it 
would  seem  that  the  chance  of  success  for  the  rest  of  us  in 
Norfolk  is  poor  indeed.  But  the  figures  on  the  next  page 
speak  for  themselves. 

At  Burgh-next-Aylsham,  where  the  soil  is  loam  and 
sand  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  Mr.  Sapwell  took  us  to  see  Mr. 
E.  Learner,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  a  very  noted  Norfolk 
agriculturist.  In  all  I  think  Mr.  Learner  farmed  1,600  acres 
in  different  holdings  at  Burgh,  Beedham,  Worstead,  and 
North  Walsham,  of  which  I  believe  about  500  were  grass. 
He  used,  I  understood,  to  farm  2,500  acres,  but  of  these 
1,000  hod  been  taken  over  by  his  son.  Mr.  Learner  practised 
the  old  style  of  Norfolk  farming,  buying  in  and  fatting  every- 
thing and  breeding  nothing.  The  stock  that  he  preferred 
for  his  piirposes  were  Lincoln  Beds  and  Heref ords,  which  he 
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HofM  Farm  tn  Aylsham,  802^ 
at  Bemey  Arms. 


acres ;  also  21^  etcres  of  Marsh 
Total  324  acres. 


£        $.      d. 

£       &     A 

Valuation,  Mi- 

Wheat  sold  . 

399    6  11 

ohaelmas,  1900. 

3,877  19    0 

Barley    „    . 

387    1    4 

Cake,    CJom,  and 

Dairy  and  Poultry 

70  10    5 

Seeds  bought    . 

771    4  11 

Miscellaneous  sold 

78  16    5 

Livestook  bought 

1,974    0    1 

Livestock  sold 

3,392  10    5 

Manure  bought    . 

108    0  10 

Valuation,  Mi- 

Tradesmen's bills 

262    1    6 

chaelmas,  1901 . 

3,320  18    0 

Bent,  Tithe,  Bates, 

Taxes,      Insur- 

anoe,  &c.  . 

416  19    3 

Labour         • 

546  10    5 

Profit  . 

203  12    7 

« 

iC7,649    1    6 

CT,649    1   6 

^ot0.— Built  during  the  year  a  wuhhonee  on  my  off  premiaee  ud  ina^e 
stmotoral  alterations,  costing  together  about  £40.  Yearlings  sold  for 
£576  18s.  6d.  (net,  after  TattersaU's  ohaiges  deducted)  less  stud  fees  and  ex- 
penses, £246),  leavingprofit  on  them  of  about  £880.  Deducting  from  this  cost 
of  keep  of  thoroughbred  stock,  the  account  would  about  balance,  leaving  do 
interest  on  capital  or  return  for  management 

Docking  Farm^  Causton,  adjoining  the  above  {in  aU  332}  acreSt 
and  20  aeres  of  ground  in  DaiUng ;  in  aU  352}  acres). 


Valuation,  Mi- 
chaelmas, 1900.   3,008    0 

Cake,  Com,  and 
Seeds  bought    .      736  14 

Livestock  bought   1,323    7 

Manure  bought    .      126    0 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Bent,  Bates, 
Taxes,  Insur- 
ance, &0.  .        .      231  12    8 

Labour         .        .      563    6    3 


1 
7 
0 
145    9    3 


£6,123    9    3 


I.    L 


Wheat  sold  . 
Barley    „    • 
Oats       „    • 
Poultry 
Miscellaneous  sold 
Livestock  sold 
Valuation,  Mi 
chaelmas,  1901 
Loss    • 


372 


6 

266    1 

77    0 

53    6 

264  16 

2,123    0 


2,938  16  6 
38    S   3 


ag6,123    9  3 

Note- The  loss  of  £88  is  in  addition  to  loss  of  interest  on  capital aod 
there  is  nothing  for  management. 

Note  the  ridtculoasly  small  amount  realised  for  the  oom  grown* 
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pnrchaidd  in  large  nmnbers.  Thus  not  long  before  I  met 
him  he  had  purchased  ninety-eight  bollocks  at  jC20  apiece, 
which  were  brought  from  Badnorshire  to  Norfolk  in  a  special 
train.  Mr.  Learner  said  that  farmers  had  been  very  hard  hit 
during  the  past  few  years,  having  little  that  they  could  turn 
into  money.  In  the  old  days  com  paid  the  wages  and  the 
root  crop  the  landlord,  but  things  were  changed.  How 
many  of  the  farmers  existed  was  a  mystery  to  him,  and  that 
there  should  still  be  a  demand  for  farms  was  another.  This 
was  partially  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
only  three  people  in  the  North  Walsham  district  whom  he 
called  legitimate  farmers.  Nearly  all  the  landholders  there 
had  a  trade  which  they  combined  with  their  farming. 

I  may  mention  that  out  of  three  tenants  whom  I  have 
near  that  town  one  is  a  builder  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and 
another,  I  beheve,  does  or  did  a  good  deal  of  carting ;  a  fact 
which  goes  to  bear  out  Mr.  Learner's  statement.  People, 
he  remarked,  would  do  better  if  they  invested  their  money 
instead  of  putting  it  into  farming,  and  save  themselves  much 
labour  and  8uixiety  as  well.  He  quoted  a  local  case  of  a  man 
who  had  farmed  all  his  life — largely,  I  think — whose  estate 
when  he  died,notlong  before,  was  found  to  be  but  just  sufficient 
to  pay  his  debts  and  leave  £500  or  less  surplus  to  his  widow. 

Bents  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  used  to  be  £2  an 
acre  and  the  tithe,  were,  Mr.  Learner  said,  about  £1  an  acre 
minus  the  tithe,  and  selling  values  had  sxmk  in  proportion  : 
£25  an  acre  was  now  a  large  price  for  land  that  used  to 
cost  1650  or  1^60  the  acre.  At  North  Walsham  he  had  a  farm 
which  he  could  have  sold  in  the  past  at  the  latter  figure,  but 
at  in  1901  would  not  fetch  £80  the  acre.  Farmers  only 
wanted  one  thing,  and  that  was  a  better  price  for  their  pro- 
duce. He  thought  that  the  season  of  1901  would  be  more 
favourable  for  grazing — ^by  which  he  meant  the  fatting 
out  of  bullocks— than  that  of  1900,  which  was  about  the 
worst  he  ever  experienced,  as  in  it  the  root  crop  did  not  work 
out,  after  paying  for  cake  bills,  &c.  at  more  than  a  net  value 
of  £1  an  acre  to  him.    The  reason  of  this  was  that  in  1901, 
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taking  the  district  through,  there  was  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  of  roots,  which  if  I  followed  him  aright,  is  much  better 
for  the  large  graziers  than  a  year  when  there  is  a  full  crop. 
This  sounds  very  paradoxical,  but  it  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  when  roots  are  plentiful  the  stores  to  eat  them 
are  dear.  Also  so  much  finished  beef  is  lumped  on  to  the 
market  all  at  once  that  its  price  falls  to  an  unprofitable  levd. 
At  any  rate  Mr.  Learner  stated  that  three  good  root  crops  in 
succession  were  enough  to  ruin  a  Norfolk  farmer  who  fatted 
out  beasts. 

Owing  to  local  causes,  and  chiefly  to  lack  of  emidoyment 
on  the  railways,  labour  was,  he  said,  more  plentiful  in  that 
district  than  it  had  been  ;  also  they  were  fairly  off  for  cotta^. 
The  lads,  however,  drifted  away  from  the  land,  and  the 
labour  obtainable  was  of  a  different  quality  from  what  it  used 
to  be,  while  as  it  deteriorated  its  cost  rose.  The  young 
fellows  would  not  work  as  their  fathers  did.  The  wages  at 
that  time  were  12«.  a  week  and  harvest  money.  At  such 
a  figure,  I  may  remark,  certainly  it  is  not  wondedftd 
that  young  men  are  unwilling  to  come  on  to  the  land, 
where  they  have  no  prospects,  where  indeed  year  by  year 
their  capital,  which  is  their  bodily  strength,  gradually  wastes 
away. 

Mr.  Learner  described  the  characteriaticB  of  ncNrth  and 
east  Norfolk  farming,  the  light  land  being  of  course  ex- 
cepted, as  'com-growiBg  and  winter-grazing.'  Greserally 
the  four-course  shift  was  still  followed,  with  now  and  again 
the  addition  of  another  white  crop  for  which  the  land  was 
manured.  Mr.  Learner  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  in  Norfolk.  Certainly  it  was  jus- 
tified by  the  beasts  which  we  saw  feeding  in  his  stalls 
and  yards  in  mid-October,  1901.  They  were  splendid 
animals,  and  being  all  aged  bullocks,  capable  of  making 
heavy  beef,  received  as  much  food  as  they  could  swallow, 
Bussian  linseed  mixed  with  cotton  cake,  malt  combings, 
roots,  &c.  The  beasts  that  were  bought  in  during  Februaiy 
and  March  were  put  out  to  grass  on  May  12,  while  those 
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(or  winter  grazing  were  purchased  in  Angnst  or  September 
to  go  out  at  Christmas  or  later. 

In  the  drought  of  1901  the  temporary  grasses  and  trefoils 
had  not  done  well  in  this  district,  and  Mr.  Learner  had  f onnd 
it  necessary  to  mend  some  of  his  fields  with  additional  seed. 
His  sheep,  of  which  we  saw  some  600,  were  an  exceedingly 
fine  lot,  for  the  most  part  Oxford  Downs  crossed  with  Black- 
face or  Lieicesters.  They  were  bought  in  at  an  average  price 
of  3S«.  6(2.  in  the  late  smnmer,  and  were  expected  to  go  out 
at  about  50s,  at  the  end  of  November.  Upto  the  time  I  saw 
them  they  had  received  one  pound  of  cake  a  day  per  head, 
and  thenceforward  were  to  be  trough-fed  with  ground,  that 
is  pidped,  roots,  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  by 
having  white  turnips  and  swedes  thrown  to  them  on  the 
ollandfi.  In  one  of  his  off  yards  we  inspected  a  very  fine  lot 
of  Lincoln  Bed  cattle  bought  in  at  a  ^ce  of  £16  158,  a  head 
early  in  the  summer,  when  they  were  two  years  of  age. 
These  were  to  go  out  in  the  following  January. 

The  steam  cultivation  on  this  holding,  which  was  very 
highly  farmed  throughout,  cost  10«.  an  acre  in  addition  to 
the  price  of  coal,  of  which  2  cwt.  were  consumed  per  aore. 
I  did  not  ask  what  was  the  capital  employed,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  heavy.  That  so  energetic  and  able  an  agri- 
colturist  as  Mr.  Learner,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of 
being  his  own  dealer,  could  give  no  better  report  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  local  husbandry  struck  me 
as  significant. 

The  agent  of  a  targe,  light-land  estate  which  I  visited 
in  this  neighbourhood  informed  me  that  there  barley  and 
sheep  were  chiefly  relied  on,  although  they  had  a  few  first- 
rate  mixed-soil  farms.  Bents  averaged  from  158.  to  16^., 
and  some  of  the  tenants  were  asking  for  further  reductions 
on  the  light  lands.  With  care  he  thought  that  the  best  soil 
paid  its  way.  He  could  not  see  anything  which  led  him  to 
hope  for  better  tilings  in  the  future.  They  were  not  pinched 
for  labour,  but  he  said  that  its  quality  was  bad  and  the 
youths  went  away.    When  he  came  to  that  property  six  of 
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the  woodmen  were  skilled  workers  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  they 
were  departing  and  he  found  difficulty  in  replacing  them. 
He  mentioned  that  in  the  village  of  Swannington  the  labour 
question  was  very  acute ;  indeed  there  were  not  sufficient 
men  to  keep  the  horses  at  work.  The  cause  of  this  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  inferior  nature  of  the  houses  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  their  rents.  I  may  mention  that  in  driving  through 
the  villages  in  this  district  I  saw  many  cottages  which  struck 
me  as  very  bad. 

The  wages  were  12«.  a  week,  with  harvest  money  for 
ordinary  labourers ;  but  the  horsemen  received  14«.  6d.  and 
the  cowmen  15«.  and  a  house.  Although  wages  had  fallen 
Is.  since  the  previous  harvest,  labour  was  somewhat  more 
plentiful  than  it  had  been  in  1900,  when  there  was  difficulty 
owing  to  the  shortage  and  the  temper  of  the  men.  As  they 
suited  the  light  land  better  than  Shorthorns,  Bed  Polls  were 
bred  upon  this  property,  where  many  fowls  were  also  kept, 
chiefly  of  the  Plymouth  Bock  and  Buff  Orpington  breeds. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed  on  that  light  land,  they  had 
just  been  obliged  to  sell  out  the  lambs,  which  had  been 
fetching  34«.  in  mid-summer,  at  the  low  price  of  29<.  a 
head. 

At  Honing  Hall,  four  miles  south  of  North  Walsham,  in 
the  north-east  oomer  of  Norfolk,  I  saw  Mr.  E.  G.  Gubitt, 
who  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  principal  landowner  in  the 
parish.  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  of  Lawes'  Chemical  Manure 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  his  own  property 
was  connected  with  that  of  nine  others  in  different  parts 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  few 
gentlemen  more  experienced  or  better  competent  to  eq^ress 
opinions  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  land  and 
husbandry  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Cubitt,  who  has  held  his  property  since  1881,  said 
that  he  had  '  saved  the  place '  by  resisting  the  oonunon 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  small-holdings  into  big  fanns. 
His  policy  was  to  keep  a  good  large  tenant  if  possible,  but 
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to  let  small  men  have  small  bits  of  land,  to  foster  village 
industries,  and  to  enconrage  the  little  tradesmen  to  take 
small-holdings.  To  sach  holdings  the  Honing  and  Bidling- 
ton  land  is  very  well  suited,  being  of  good,  rich,  mixed  soil, 
with  a  clay  and  sand  subsoil  and  occasional  sand-hills.  It 
is,  I  believe,  considered  some  of  the  best  in  Norfolk,  and  in 
good  times  land  in  the  district  used  to  command,  including 
the  tithe,  as  much  as  £S  10s,  an  acre  rent. 

Mr.  Gnbitt  drove  as  to  see  some  of  the  holdings.  Hold- 
ing A  was  a  100-acre  farm  let  at  25s.  an  acre  rent.  This 
size  of  tenancy  Mr.  Cnbitt,  whose  largest  farm,  by  the  way, 
extended  to  320  acres,  thought  was  going  out  of  fashion,  his 
opinion  being  that  the  farmers  who  would  survive  in  the 
future  must  be  the  big  man  with  capital,  or  the  small  man 
whose  capital  consisted  of  his  own  and  his  family's  labour. 
Next  we  saw  seven  acres  of  land  that  had  been  planted 
with  fmit  at  a  cost  of  dSSOO,  I  understood,  as  a  private  venture 
of  Mr.  Cubitt's.  The  froit,  which  was  in  its  third  year,  had 
returned  £60  from  sales  that  season,  in  which  were  included 
two  tons  of  apples,  that  sold  at  2s.  the  stone.  This  left  a 
profit  on  the  enterprise,  although  of  course  the  trees  were  not 
in  full  bearing. 

Holding  B  was  a  small  place  which  had  been  planted 
with  fruit  by  a  man  who  evidently  was  not  suited  to  the 
occupation.  At  any  rate  he  was  said  to  have  lost  ^£200  and 
to  be  giving  up  his  lease. 

Holding  G  of  six  acres  was  held  by  a  tenant  who  did 
well.  Here  apples  succeeded  excellently,  and  there  was  no 
black  currant  mite. 

Holdings  D,  £,  and  F  were  of  sixty,  thirty,  and  twenty- 
six  acres  respectively.  These  all  adjoined  the  Honing  Com- 
mon of  108  acres,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  Enclosure 
Acts,  which  I  suppose  did  more  than  anything  else  to  kill 
out  the  English  peasant-farmer. 

Holding  G  was  a  farm  of  270  acres  let  at  27s.  the  acre 
and  subject  to  a  tithe  of  5s.  the  acre.  Of  grass  on  all  these 
places  I  saw  but  little ;  indeed  there  were  not  100  acres  of  it 
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out  of  the  1,400  which  the  parish  contains.  This  land  is 
very  suitable  to  fruit  growing,  which  perhaps  wonld  be  more 
largely  practised  in  the  district  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
owners  lest  they  might  find  themsdyes  liable  for  laige 
sums  under  the  provisions  of  the  Market  Gardeners'  Gompen- 
ation  Act  of  1895. 

Other  objects  of  interest  that  we  saw  in  Honing  were 
the  chapel  built  by  Mr.  Gubitt  and  rented  to  a  dissenting 
body,  a  nursery  garden  for  the  growth  of  stock  to  be  planted 
out  in  fruit  orchards,  and  some  woods,  dating  from  the  year 
1728,  which  were  managed  on  the  German  principle. 
Breadths  of  these  plantations  are  cut  down  periodically  and 
re-set  with  ash,  oak,  sweet  chestnut,  larch,  and  firs.  Thus, 
not  long  before  my  visit  seven  acres  had  been  felled  and  the 
timber  on  them  sold  for  £200  the  acre.  Mr.  Gubitt  inf(»med 
me  that  in  this  district  there  was  no  demand  for  small  owner- 
ships, but  small  occupations  were  in  great  request,  as  distinct 
from  idlotments,  which  were  not  wanted,  la  speaking  of 
the  advantages  of  such  occupations,  he  pointed  out,  with 
much  truth,  that  until  the  land  came  into  a  great  many  moie 
hands  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pass  laws  framed  for 
its  benefit.  At  present  the  idea  was  prevalent,  and  there- 
fore reflected  in  the  Legislature,  that  to  do  anything  to  help 
the  land  would  be  to  help  the  owners  of  large  estates,  against 
whom  the  mass  of  the  population  was  prejudiced.  He  added 
that  the  big  farmers  did  not  like  smaU-holders  because  the 
latter  paid  higher  rents,  and  thereby,  the  farmers  thought, 
set  a  bad  precedent,  and  that  the  land  agents  did  not  like 
them  because  they  gave  them  more  trouble  than  did  the 
hirers  of  large  occupations. 

In  the  course  of  my  articles  I  made  a  remark,  which 
could  be  interpreted  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense,  that  drew 
from  a  member  of  an  East  Anglian  firm  holding  a  good  mtay 
land  agencies  a  letter  disputing  the  statement.  He  said 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  number  of  small-holders,  ahnost 
all  of  whom  paid  up  so  well  and  punctually  that  on  this 
account  alone  they  would  welcome  more  of  them.    Indeed 
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he  did  not  know  any  agent  who  objected  to  the  extenaion  of 
small-holdings  on  accoont  of  the  extra  trouble  of  collecting 
their  rents.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  chief  difficulties 
or  prejudices  which  weighed  in  the  minds  of  many  against 
the  establishment  of  such  holdings  were— 

(1)  The  expense  of  the  provision  and  repair  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings. 

<2)  The  interference,  or  supposed  interference,  with  shoot- 
ing rights  which  they  involved. 

(8)  A  certain  mistrust  or  tendency  against  the  co-opeca- 
tion  that  they  were  believed  to  foster. 

In  these  remarks  there  is  much  truth;  still,  it  is  a 
fact,  taking  England  through,  that  a  good  many  land 
agents  are  to  be  foxmd  who  look  with  no  favour  upon 
small-holdings,  or  on  any  scheme  calculated  to  increase 
their  number. 

Speaking  of  the  unjust  burden  of  the  rates  and  taxes 
heaped  upon  agricultural  land,  Mr.  Cubitt  pointed  out  that 
it  has  no  value  per  se ;  therefore  these  are  levied  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  it  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  improve- 
ments, ftc.,  and  not  on  the  soil  itself.  He  thought  that  in 
this  district  farmers  were  making  a  living  at  present  rents, 
at  which  holdings  let  freely,  though  the  demand  was  not  so 
great  as  it  had  been.  The  trouble  was  that  now-a-days  the 
margin  of  profit,  which  twenty  years  before  used  to  be  aviul- 
able  to  meet  a  bad  season  or  any  other  misfortune,  had 
vanished.  Mr.  Cubitt  complained  of  landlords  liiat  they 
would  not  combine,  and  that  a  number  of  them  did  iK>t 
know  their  business  or  look  after  their  joroperties  as  they 
should  do.  Labour  had  been  scarce ;  indeed  for  two  years 
the  farmers  w«:e  driven  almost  frantic  because  of  the  lack  of 
it ;  but  just  then  there  was  plenty  which  had  returned  from  the 
railways.  In  that  district  their  labour  supply  was  governed 
by  the  amount  of  work  attainable  on  the  railway  and  in  the 
cotA  and  iron  trades.  Skilled  hands,  however,  were  rare,  and 
the  young  men  were  going  away.  The  wages  averaged 
128.  a  week  in  winter  and  13#,  in  suxmner  with  harvest,  but 
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men  ooald  earn  15s.  or  16s.  at '  taking '  work,  and  teamsmen 
received  from  lis.  to  ISs. 

The  average  rents  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  land 
is  excellent,  varied  from  25s.  to  285.  the  acre,  bat  in  other 
places  with  which  he  was  connected  they  were  much  less. 
Thus  about  Attlebridge,  where  the  soil  was  sandy,  they  ran 
from  10s.  to  12s.  the  acre,  and  near  Hockenng,  some  miles 
east  of  Dereham,  where  the  land  was  stiff,  from  lis.  to  18s. 
In  the  Stalham  district,  which  was  good  mixed  land,  they 
reached  SOs.  and  over ;  and  near  Beedham,  by  Yarmouth,  the 
marshes,  on  which  smnmer  grazing  was  followed,  brought 
in  from  285.  to  405.  Here,  as  I  understood,  the  marsh  rates 
of  about  45.  the  acre  and  other  charges  are  paid  by  the 
landlord.  In  the  Thetford  district,  where  was  much  poor, 
heathy  country,  many  of  the  tenants  were  giving  up,  and 
the  land,  in  some  instances,  was  being  made  use  of  for  the 
training  of  racehorses. 

The  annual  cost  of  buildings  and  upkeep  on  those 
Norfolk  estates  with  which  he  was  acquainted  Mr.  Gubitt 
put  at  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  rental.  For  the 
future  he  could  not  see  much  hope.  He  used  to  be  of 
opinion  that  either  agriculture  must  break  up  altogether 
or  experience  a  return  of  prosperity,  but  now  he  thought 
that  they  would  just  rub  along  and  no  more.  He  added  he 
considered  that  Gbvemment  should  afford  facilities  for  the 
borrowing  of  money  at  low  rates,  in  order  to  enable  owneis 
to  erect  buildings  and  cottages,  and  thus  to  establish  more 
small-holdings. 

At  Holkham  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  E.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  and  like  his 
father,  the  first  Earl  before  him,  its  most  famous  agricul- 
turist, who  owns,  I  believe,  about  45,000  acres  of  land  in 
Norfolk,  20,000  of  which  lie  in  a  block  near  Holkham  and 
the  rest  in  scattered  properties.  Lord  Leicester  explained 
to  me  his  famous  system  of  laying  down  poor  lands  to  grass 
that  is  used  as  sheep-walks  for  a  period  of  years,  some- 
times as  many  as  sixteen  or  twenty,  after  which,  when  it 
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goes  to  moss,  it  is  broken  up  in  fifty-acre  lots,  and  fonr 
crops  are  taken  without  manure.  The  mixture  used,  which 
eosts  £1  an  acre,  consists  of  cocksfoot,  kidney-vetch,  hard 
fescue,  yarrow,  Italian  and  ordinary  rye-grass,  the  cocksfoot 
predominating.  I  append  a  full  list  of  the  grasses  used  and 
of  their  exact  proportions  per  acre  soMm. 

Small  Seeds  for  Temporary  Pastures  at  Holkham. 

lb. 

Cocksfoot 7 

Meadow  Fescue 5 

Italian  Bye  Grass 3 

Perennial  do.  6 

Timothy  or  Gatstail 3 

Alsike  Clover 1 

Perennial  Bed  Clover 1 

White  Glover 1 

Lucerne 1 

Kidney  Vetch 1 

Yarrow J 

Total        .        .        .        .    29| 
Cost  25s.  6d. 

When  the  course  of  such  a  pasture  is  run — ^which  is 
generally  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years->it  is  broken  in 
February  and  pulled  about  in  March,  that  is,  cross-ploughed 
and  harrowed,  to  clean  it.  During  July,  after  the  ground  has 
been  well  rolled,  it  is  sown  with  mustard  to  kill  the  twitch, 
and  the  ewes  and  rams  are  put  on  it  in  September.  Next 
year  a  crop  of  barley  is  taken,  then  come  turnips,  then 
barley  again,  with  which  are  sown  the  grass  seeds.  These 
seeds  are  mown  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  following 
summer,  after  which  lambs,  that  Uke  fresh  ground,  are  turned 
on  them.  The  layer  thus  re-established  continues  its  course 
for  another  fifteen  years  or  so,  to  be  again  broken  up  in  due 
time.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  grass  roots 
draw  the  nitrogen  into  the  hungry  soil,  with  the  result. 
Lord  Leicester  said,  that  he  gets  '  better  crops  of  barley  off 
the  poor  land  thus  broken  up  than  I  do  off   the    better 
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mucked  land/  It  was,  he  added,  necessary  to  saocesB  that 
such  pastures  should  not  be  fed  off  bare  vrith  sheep  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  existence.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clare  Sewell  Bead  as  to  my  proposed  visit  to  Holkham, 
which  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me.  Lord  Leicester  writes 
as  follows  on  the  subject  of  these  pastures  and  their  ad- 
vantages : — 

Holkham :  October  7, 190L 
...  I  think  a  useful  crop  of  white  turnips  may  be  grown 
without  any  expenditure  in  manure,  or  in  hand  labour,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  saved  in  the  process.  I  see  you  doabt 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  pasture  on  our  hungry  gravels.  I 
have  a  pasture  on  such  a  soil  that  has  been  down  for  sixteen 
years,  and  my  bailiff  begs  that  it  may  not  be  broken  up,  as  it 
produces  a  lot  of  feed.  Suitable  seeds  should  be  sown;  but 
everything  depends  upon  the  afUr  treatment.    You  are  perfectly 

right  in  condemning  Mr. 's  system  of  feeding  the  first  year. 

Young  grass  should  be  treated  as  you  describe — mown  tbe  first 
year,  and  the  eddish  stocked  lightly  with  lambs.  I  have  from 
time  to  time  provided  proper  seeds  for  some  of  my  tenants,  but 
I  believe  in  every  case  the  result  of  laying  down  land  to  grass  has 
been  a  failure.  I  have  never  failed  in  making  a  good  sheep-walk 
after  a  very  trying  season  for  small  seeds,  on  land  which  in  tbese 
times  is  not  worth  more  than  6«.  or  6s.  per  acre.  It  is  madness  to 
grow  com  at  present  prices ;  surely  it  would  be  better  to  give  tbe 
grasses  every  chance,  and  not  let  the  sheep  eat  the  roots  into  the 
ground,  and  so  ruin  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  good  pasture. 
My  system  of  temporary  pastures  is  to  throw  the  light  lands  oat 
of  cultivation  for  as  long  as  it  pleases  you ;  if  not  productire  of 
much  gain,  it  entails  no  more  loss  beyond  the  rent.  It  might 
entail  in  the  first  instance  the  purchase  of  a  ewe  flock ;  bat  if 
sheep  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  nothing  else  will  on  such  lands.  I 
find  that  my  barley  crop  this  year  was  much  heavier  off  the  land 
that  was  laid  down  to  temporary  pasture  than  on  land  &rmed 
under  the  four-course  system,  with  sheep  eating  a  pound  of  cake 

on  turnips.     So  much  for  Mr.  's  persistent  statement  that 

lands  under  pasture  diminish  in  fertiHty.  My  experience  is  ^t 
they  increase  the  longer  they  are  under  grass.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  pastures  will  look  bare  after  the  rooks  and  starlings  have 
hunted  for  the  grub  of  the  daddy  long-legs ;  but  the  biids  do 
less  harm  than  the  grub ;  the  grasses  will  come  again. 
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Lord  Leicester  informed  me  that  in  1901  the  demand 
for  his  farms  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
during  his  long  tenure  of  the  estate ;  therefore  the  farmers 
must  be  living.  The  tendency  among  them  was  to  gather 
farm  to  farm  and  work  the  land  with  labour-saving  appli- 
ances. He  behoved  that  those  men  who  practised  this  sort 
of  husbandry  were  getting  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  their 
capital,  but  the  people  who  were  farming  poor  land  on  the 
four-course  system  went  to  the  bad,  as  it  could  not  be 
worked  at  a  profit.  He  did  not  think  that  the  small 
fanners  on  his  estate  were  doing  a»ny  good  for  themselves, 
or  that  small-holders  could  flourish  in  that  neighbourhood 
without  a  cow  pasture.  It  was  the  owner  of  land  who 
suffered;  farmers  had  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
present  prices,  but  the  landlords  had  to  keep  up  the  buildings 
on  half  the  former  rents,  although  it  was  true  that  the 
sporting  value  helped  them. 

Lord  Leicester  thought  the  low  price  of  wool  a  worse 
blow  than  the  low  price  of  com,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
malt  tax,  the  only  form  of  Protection  left  to  them,  a  very 
great  mistake.  As  regarded  labour,  Lord  Leicester  said  he  did 
not  think  that  the  young  men  were  leaving  very  much.  All  his 
cottages  were  let,  and  he  was  building  several  every  year.  He 
had  thirty  miles  of  drives  to  keep  up  on  his  estate,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  needs  of  all  this  ornamental  work,  combined 
with  his  system  of  temporary  pastures,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  employ  the  number  of  hands  that  he  did  thirty  years 
before.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  labourers  cared  much 
about  allotments. 

On  this  labour  question,  however,  Mr.  Wood,  Lord 
Leicester's  agent,  informed  me  that  the  supply  was  short  and 
that  the  young  men  went  away. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Leicester  drove  us  to  the 
Wells  Sand-hills  by  the  sea,  to  show  me  the  pines  that  he 
has  planted  upon  them.  These  pines,  besides  greatly  beautify- 
ing the  country  side,  serve  to  protect  it  from  the  inroads  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  example  that  Lord  Leicester  has  set  might 
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be  followed  with  great  advantage  on  milesof  onr  Norfolk  coast- 
line. That  when  once  established  they  will  mnltiply  them- 
selves from  seed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  I  saw  many 
self-sown  trees  growing  beneath  their  parents  and  on  the 
adjacent  marshes,  whither  they  must  have  been  carried  b; 
birds.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  suggested  that  these  woods 
might  be  cheaply  and  effectively  extended  by  planting  fresh 
fircones  among  the  rough  grass  ;  a  plan  that  Lord  Leicester 
thought  quite  feasible,  and  announced  his  intention  of  adopt- 
ing. 

Driving  through  the  great  park  which  in  all,  I  believe, 
covers  more  than  3,000  acres,  we  passed  down  what  is,  I 
suppose,  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  ilexes  in  England. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  sombre  and  impressive  ilex  tree 
flourish  as  it  does  at  Holkham.  -  Multitudes  of  wood  pigeons 
collect  to  feed  upon  its  acorns,  of  which  they  are  ravenously 
fond ;  and  very  fine  sport  may  be  obtained  by  standing  in 
a  hidden  spot  and  shooting  them  as  they  sweep  to  and 
from  their  feeding  ground.  A  common  bag  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pigeons  in  four  or  five  hours,  that  is,  if  the  sportsman 
knows  how  to  handle  hie  gun  ;  for  these  pigeons  are,  I  con- 
sider, more  difficult  to  kill  than  any  rocketing  pheasant. 

Beyond  the  park  we  came  to  the  marshes,  of  which  over 
800  acres  were  reclaimed  from  the  sea  in  the  year  1660,  and 
400  more  by  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1822,  to  which 
total  the  present  Earl  added  another  700  acres  about  half  a 
century  ago,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  some  £40,000.  Their  present 
average  rental  value  is  about  40«.  the  acre,  and  Lord 
Leicester  said  that,  although  the  undertaking  had  interested 
him,  it  was  not  profitable.  First,  he  levelled  in  all  the  creeks, 
after  which  the  reclaimed  land  was  put  under  the  ploagb, 
when  it  produced  fifteen  or  sixteen  coomb  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Afterwards  it  was  laid  down  to  grass,  in  which  it 
remains.  On  these  marshes  I  saw  many  wild  geese  feeding, 
while  other  flocks  of  them  travelled  the  air  overhead,  uttering 
as  they  went  their  solenm  and  peculiar  cry. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  sea  wall  which  is  built  of  sand 
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and  coated  with  clay.  From  its  crest  the  view  is  very 
striking.  On  one  side  was  the  whispering  forest  of  pines. 
Behind  ns  lay  the  stretch  of  rich  green  marshes,  and  in  front 
the  channel  of  Wells  Harbour,  wandering  through  miles  of 
sands  down  to  the  distant  sea,  and  bordered  by  dunes  protected 
with  rows  of  faggots,  set  there  to  gather  up  the  wind-driven 
sand. 

Leaving  the  sea  wall  we  entered  the  pine  woods  whereof 
there  were  some  300  acres.  These  consisted  of  Laricio  or 
the  Corsican  pine,  of  which  the  drooping  lower  branches 
cover  a  large  space  of  ground  around  each  tree;  Pinus 
Austriaoa,  or  the  black  Austrian  pine,  which,  as  they  stand 
the  wind  best,  were  set  on  the  outer  fringe ;  Pinus  MariHma, 
or  pinaster  and  Scotch  fir  planted  on  the  flats  within.  All 
of  these  trees  were  set  in  sand  and  shingle,  but  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how  their  presence  is  inducing  the  formation  of 
soil.  First  lichens  appear  beneath  them,  then  come  ferns, 
maram  grass,  St.  John's-wort  and  other  plants.  Nearly 
every  species  seemed  to  be  seeding  itself  freely,  at  least  I  saw 
many  self-planted  young  trees.  I  suggested  to  Lord  Leicester 
that  fire  might  cause  great  damage  among  so  much  resinous 
wood.  He  replied  that  in  order  to  guard  against  this  danger 
as  much  as  possible,  he  had  divided  up  the  younger  planta- 
tions into  blocks  vrith  spaces  between  them,  especially  where 
the  maram  grew  freely. 

After  walking  through  these  interesting  pine  woods, 
which  are,  I  believe,  unique  in  England,  at  any  rate  in  such  a 
situation,  we  drove  to  Holkham  village,  whereof  the  wide  street 
is  planted  on  either  side  with  ilex  trees.  The  cottages  here 
are  well  built  and  set  back,  each  of  them,  in  a  pretty  garden. 
Entering  the  park  again  we  saw  300  acres  of  land  covered  with 
fine  trees.  Once  this  was  a  wood,  but  it  had  been  stubbed, 
only  the  timber  trees  being  left.  Lord  Leicester  informed 
me  that  for  aixty  years  he  had  marked  with  his  own  hand 
every  tree  which  was  thinned  out.  Here  we  saw  many  of 
the  temporary  pastures  which  I  have  already  described, 
growing  on  the  hungry  gravel  soil  and  in  every  stage  of  their 
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development  and  decadence.  Thus  one  haQ  been  down  two 
years  which,  before  its  four-year  break  for  cultivation,  had 
endured  for  twenty  years ;  and  another,  of  which  the  life  was 
almost  finished,  for  sixteen  years.  A  third  was  five  years 
old  and  had  reached  that  stage  when  it  would  bear  heavy 
feeding. 

Having  inspected  these  layers  we  visited  a  farm  that  was 
worked  on  the  four-course  shift,  where  the  buildings  were  very 
fine,  with  large  covered  yards  in  which  the  stock  are  sheltered. 
Here  I  saw  a  wide  stretch  of  turnips  grown  on  one  of  these 
broken-up  pastures.  These  turnips  on  the  poor  land  never 
cost  anything  for  manual  labour,  but  are  worked  with  a 
horse-hoe  only  which  travels  down  and  across  the  rows. 
Thus  a  man  whom  we  saw  tending  the  sheep,  without 
assistance,  except,  I  suppose,  that  of  a  boy  to  lead  his  horse, 
had  drilled,  horse-hoed  and  cross-hoed  the  whole  of  this  sixty 
acres  of  white  turnips.  These  were,  I  noticed,  extraordin- 
arily clean,  of  good  growth,  and  free  from  weeds. 

This  visit  to  the  wonderful  Holkham  estate  was  one 
of  my  most  interesting  experiences  in  the  course  of  all  my 
long  joumeyings  through  England.  It  showed  me  how 
much  the  intelligence  of  a  single  man  can  do  towards  con- 
quering the  stubborn  strength  of  Nature.  Here  the  sea  is  kept 
in  bounds  by  pines  which  its  barren  sands  are  forced  to 
bear.  Poor  soils  also  that  many  would  allow  to  go  to  waste, 
are  used  for  the  production  of  grasses  which  support  hundreds 
of  sheep,  whereof  the  manure  in  its  turn  proves  sufficient  to 
the  growth  of  excellent  crops  of  barley  and  of  roots. 

Could  not  these  things  be  done  in  other  places  where  the 
conditions  are  similar  ?  Without  doubt  they  could ;  without 
doubt  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  East 
Anglia  alone  which  might  be  similarly  treated.  But  I  have 
not  heard  that  this  is  the  case.  Here,  indeed,  the  app^ing 
obstinebcy  of  the  British  farmer  comes  into  the  question.  What 
is  strange  to  him,  what  his  fathers  have  not  done,  that  he  will 
not  do.  In  Hertfordshire  Mr.  Prout  has  shown  husband- 
men how  year  by  year  excellent  crops  of  cereals  may  be  pro- 
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dnced  upon  the  heaviest  land  at  low  cost,  by  the  use  of  cheap 
chemical  manures  of  the  sorts  and  in  the  quantities  that  any 
agiicnltnral  analyst  can  prescribe.  Yet,  as  I  have  pointed 
oat,  no  one  avails  himself  of  this  discoveiy.  On  the  hungry 
soils  of  Holkham  Lord  Leicester  has  taught  us  how  by  an 
artful  use  of  temporary  pastures  such  lands  can  be  turned  to 
profit  with  little  labotu:  and  small  expense.  Yet  no  one  follows 
his  example.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances in  the  story  of  British  husbandry  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  those  who  practise  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
frnits  of  the  experience,  energy,  and  wisdom  of  men  who 
have  solved  one  of  its  problems  and  indicated  some  new 
road  to  success. 

At  Egmere,  two  miles  west  of  Walsingham,  where  the 
soil  is  a  good  loam,  I  visited  the  1,100-acre  farm  of  Mr.  Keith, 
one  of  Lord  Leicester's  tenants,  who  came  from  Aberdeen- 
shire about  fifteen  years  ago.  This  holding  was  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  worked  with  great  economy  and 
inteUigence ;  thus  on  it,  if  I  remember  right,  even  the  fences 
were  clipped  with  a  machine.  Mr.  Keith,  whom  I  hsA  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  OrweU  in  SujSblk  also,  where  he  farmed 
about  2,000  acres,  told  me  that  in  this  part  of  Norfolk 
large  farms  were  the  rule,  some  of  them  covering  as  much 
as  2,000  acres.  This  indeed  is  the  case  on  most  of  Lord 
Leicester's  estate.  For  these  farms  there  was  a  good  demand, 
although  he  did  not  think  that  many  farmers  were  doing 
very  well.  He  was  of  opinion  that  even  in  this  district 
there  was  room  for  the  big  man  and  the  small  man,  but  that 
the  200-acre  tenant  who  did  not  work  veith  his  own  hands 
would  fail.  He  held  that  in  order  to  be  in  as  good  a  position 
as  the  ordinary  farm  labourer  who  earned  £50  a  year,  the 
small-holder  should  have  £500  capital  of  his  ovm  and  fifty 
acres  of  land ;  a  remark  which  was  meant  to  apply  of  course 
to  this  particular  division  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Keith  informed  me  that  the  young  men  went  away, 
but  that  on  his  farm  there  were  plenty  of  old  people,  so  that 
with  the  help  of  machinery,  they  had  ample  hands  to  do  the 
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work.  He  had  nineteen  cottages  on  his  holding,  and  the 
wages  were  ISs.  for  labourers  and  15«.  for  horsemen.  He 
relied  chiefly  on  sheep,  barley,  and  bullocks,  and  followed  a 
four-course  shift  of  wheat,  turnips,  barley  and  seeds.  The 
sheep,  which  were  Blackface  crossed  with  Leicester  and 
again  crossed  with  Oxford  Down,  he  bred,  and  the  catUe, 
Shorthorns  and  Cumberlands,  he  bought.  Mr.  Eeith  con- 
sidered that  the  country  round  about  Walsingham  was  a  fine 
one  for  fanning. 

To  this  town  or  village  of  Little  Walsingham  I  went  on, 
leaving  Mr.  Eeith.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place,  with  nanow 
streets  bordered  by  ancient,  half-timbered  houses.  Heie  I 
visited  the  famous  shrine,  of  which  now  only  a  few  biok^ 
arches  and  the  Wishing  Wells  remain  in  the  beautifulgrounds 
of  Mr.  Lee-Warner.  The  contrast  between  their  deserted 
silence,  as  I  saw  them  at  the  fall  of  a  dull,  November  nighty 
and  the  sight  that  they  must  have  presented  when  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  crowded  through  their 
ancient  gateway,  and  kings  walked  barefoot  up  their  aisles 
to  pay  humble  homage  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  was 
one  which  struck  my  imagination. 

Our  host  in  the  King's  Lynn  district  was  Mr.  Edward 
Bagge,  of  Gaywood  Hall,  the  owner  of  some  2,000  acies 
of  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bagge  said  that  the 
agricultural  position  was  very  bad.  The  owners  of  ]mi 
could  not  live  out  of  their  properties  unless  they  had  other 
resources.  Bents  had  fallen  enormously.  Thus  at  Mintlyn, 
which  belonged  to  him,  in  1879  a  farm  of  300  acres  let  for 
:£650,  exclusive  of  the  cottage  rents ;  and  another  of  400  acres 
for  £600.  In  1901  the  rent  of  No.  1  was  ie280  and  of  Ko.  2 
£150,  in  both  cases  inclusive  of  the  income  from  the  cottages. 
No.  1  farm  was  the  best  he  had — a  good  working  soil  with 
50  per  cent,  of  pasture.  No.  2  was  light  in  purts  with  240 
acres  of  stiff  soiled,  rushy  grass  land. 

At  Bawsey,  adjoining  Gaywood,  the  position  was  as  bad 
or  worse,  and  two  farms  that  he  knew  there  showed  almost 
as  great  a  fall.      He  farmed  400  acres  himself,  and  from 
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Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas  had  lost  as  much  as  £800,  the 
rent  charged  being  £240.  This  loss,  however,  was  excep- 
tionally heavy.  I  asked  how,  under  these  circumstances, 
landlords  managed  to  carry  on  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Bagge  replied,  *  They  don't  carry  on ;  they  let  the  sporting 
lights  and  live  in  the  housekeeper's  room  I '  Except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  possessed  extraneous  resources,  they  could 
not  exist ;  certainly  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  fanners 
made  a  bare  living  and  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  while 
the  main  object  of  the  labourers,  who  generally  refused  to 
take  piecework,  seemed  to  be  to  get  through  the  day.  They 
would  not  work  as  they  used  to  do.  Apparently,  in  the 
Lynn  district,  if  the  view  of  them  taken  by  Mr.  Bagge  and 
many  other  informants  is  correct,  the  labourer  has  thoroughly 
laid  to  heart  the  old  Norfolk  workman's  saw — 

Go  day,  come  day, 
God  send  Sunday. 

In  the  Fens  which  lie  towards  the  Lincolnshire  border 
and  the  Marshlands  between  Lynn  and  Wisbech,  which  are 
really  rich  alluvial  deposit,  where  200  acres  is  a  big  farm, 
matters  were,  Mr.  Bagge  said,  somewhat  better,  especially  on 
the  Skirt  lands,  which  are  rich.  On  the  large  farms  there 
cents  had  fallal  60  per  cent.,  but  the  small  ones  kept  up 
their  value  much  better.  Here  the  little  holder,  the  man 
who  worked  himself,  had  an  advantage,  and  generally  the 
Fen  farmers  were  saving  and  thrifty  people,  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  uplands.  All  classes  did  better  on  the 
Marshlands,  where  farms  let  at  SOs.  the  6K;re,  and  iiie  labour 
was  more  reliable  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn. 

In  the  Wisbech  and  WaJpole  districts  the  land  was 
good,  and  fruit  did  well ;  indeed  a  quantity  of  the  Marsh- 
lands was  going  into  frmt.  The  course  there  was  clean 
fallow,  oats,  wheat,  and  sometimes  mustard — which  was 
ploughed  in  for  wheat.  A  few  mangolds  were  grown,  but 
no  txunips,  and  sheep  were  kept  in  summer.  In  a  good  year 
twenty  coomb  of  oats  could  be  raised  to  the  acre.    Also  the 
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landlord's  outlay  was  much  smaUer  on  a  Marsh  estate  than 
on  other  lands  where  there  are  so  many  fences,  buildings, 
and  gates.  Still  the  selling  value  of  such  land  had,  at  any 
rate  in  instances  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  fallen  nearly 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bagge  told  me  a  very  amusing  stoiy  of  an  ex- tenant  of 
his  own  which  seems  to  show  that  all  that  race  are  not  devoid 
of  guile.  This  tenant,  after  sundry  similar  interviews  which 
had  ended  to  his  advantage,  arrived  and  asked  that  his  rent 
might  be  yet  further  reduced.  Mr.  Bagge  asked,  'How 
about  the  arrears? '  To  this  the  tenant  answered  that  when 
a  man  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  it  was  useless  even 
to  mention  them.  Mr.  Bagge  repUed  that  unless  the  aneais 
were  paid  up  he  could  not  reduce  the  rent,  whereupon  the 
tenant  handed  him  a  notice  to  quit  which  he  had  ready  in 
his  pocket.  Mr.  Bagge  accepted  it  and  that  tenant  departed. 
In  course  of  time  the  farm  was  advertised  and  relet,  and  the 
landlord  was  duly  abused  as  a  very  hard-hearted  man.  (Sequel, 
— The  tenant  having  paid  up  his  rent  and  all  arrears  at  once 
took  another  farm  of  double  the  size  of  that  which  he  had 
left  because,  as  he  declared,  he  could  not  discharge  the 
said  arrears.) 

Mr.  Walter  Dodd,  of  Gkkyton  Hall  Farm,  Gayton,  which 
lies  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Lynn,  whom  I  saw  at 
Gaywood,  was  a  guardian,  district  Councillor,,  and  memba 
of  the  Assessment  Conmiittee  of  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Unioni 
and  farmed  510  acres,  of  which  110  were  grass.  None  of  this 
grass  was  mown,  the  custom  being  to  feed  it  all.  The  arable 
was  farmed  on  the  Norfolk  four-course  system,  that  is  to  say, 
half  of  it  was  under  com,  one-fourth  under  roots,  and  one- 
fourth  under  seeds,  of  which  half  were  fed  and  half  were  cut  once. 
The  soil  was  light,  200  acres  of  it  being  on  the  chalk,  and  so 
hungry  that  manure  put  on  it  was  quite  exhausted  in  two 
years.  If  pasture  were  laid  down  there,  in  three  or  four 
years  the  roots  would  come  away  from  the  bottom,  so  that 
they  could  be  pulled  out  with  the  hand.  The  rent  of  Mr. 
Dodd's  farm  was,  I  understood',  :£270,  and  the  labour  on  it 
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came  to  the  high  figure  of  £&  the  acre,  £1,045  being  the  actual 
total.  Ten  years  before,  when  the  farm  was  much  more  profit- 
able,  it  stood  at  £890.    The  scale  of  wages  was  as  follows : 


Yardnuui 

Hone-keeper 

Labourer 

«        «.      4. 

«       «.      d. 

£      1.     <i. 

Total  for  year  . 

.    47    7    6 

45  12     4 

38    0    6 

Average  per  week 

18    OJ 

17     6 

14    7 

Mr.  Dodd  complained  a  good  deal  of  the  quality  of  the 
labour  and  said  that  the  men  now  asked  for  bank  holidays 
and  stopped  at  three  on  Saturdays.  When  the  old  people  died 
out  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen,  as  the  young  ones 
went  away,  only  the  worst  of  them  stopping  on  the  land.  In 
1900,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  men  were  paid 
anything  they  asked  for,  but  in  1901  it  was  not  so  tight.  The 
cottages  were  numerous  but  old ,  folk  would  not  go  into  them, 
as  they  were  not  up-to-date,  and  often  the  owners  could  not 
afford  to  rebuild  them.  At  East  Winch  he  said  that  some 
of  the  houses  were  wretched ;  but  that  parish  was  in  a  poor 
way,  and  had  much  dirty,  badly  farmed  land  in  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  small  people.  Still  they  had  labour  there — as 
much  as  they  could  pay  for. 

From  his  experience  as  a  guardian,  Mr.  Dodd  knew  that 
rents  in  the  Freebridge  Union  had  fallen  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  from  the  level  of  the  good  days.  Thus,  to  take  a 
single  example,  a  farm  of  800  acres  which  was  let  at  dCSOO  a 
year,  the  tenant  paying  tithe,  now  brought  in  £840  a  year, 
the  owner  paying  tithe.  Still  there  had  been  a  good 
demand  for  farms  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  at  the 
prevailing  low  rents,  but  many  of  them  were  being  much 
let  down,  and  he  thought  that  soon  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  reletting  them.  The  selling  values  of  land  had  fallen 
even  more.  Thus  an  estate  in  Gayton  of  1,600  acres  with 
house,  cottages,  Sec,  was  purchased  in  1875  for  ^650,000, 
a  sum  on  which  a  neighbouring  gentleman  subsequently 
offered  to  advance  by  £2,000  and  take  over  the  property. 
Since  that  time  £10,000  had  been  spent  on  improvements. 
At  Michaelmas  1901  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  estate  offered 
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the  Bum  of  £22,000  for  the  property,  which  he  considered  to 
be  its  present  full  valae. 

Mr.  Dodd  said  that  at  the*  end  (A  1900  the  land  seemed 
to  be  looking  up  a  little,  but  a  year  later,  owing  to  the  dry 
smnmer  of  1901,  things  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been. 
There  was  but  half  a  com  crop,  and  when  this  was  thradied 
and  sold  the  tenant  farmer  would  be  in  a  poorer  plight  than 
he  ever  was  before.  What,  I  wonder,  will  be  his  position,  not 
only  at  Gayton,  but  throughout  Norfolk  and  England,  after 
this  wet  hurvest  of  1902,  that  is,  should  the  bad  weather  con- 
tinue ?  This  day  on  which  I  write  (September  3),  afteranother 
night  of  soaking  rain,  I  have  visited  my  own  and  other  fields^ 
of  which  the  crops  ought  now  to  be  beneath  their  thatch* 

There  they  lie,  the  barley,  so  much  of  it  as  is  out,  looking  as 
though  it  had  been  steeped,  with  the  layer  growing  through  it ; 
the  peas,  stinking  heaps  of  straw,  their  white  grain  scattered 
from  the  burst  pods,  thrusting  out  rootlets  into  the  stesm- 
ing  earth ;  the  stocks  of  wheat  tumbled  by  the  gale  showing 
blackish  brown  instead  of  golden  yellow.  But  why  piolong 
the  melancholy  list?  In  the  absence  of  some  providential 
change  it  would  seem  that  in  1902  heavy  loss  stares  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  the  face,  which  of  course  would  mean  loss 
to  the  landlords  also,  the  first  persons  whom  tenants  in  trouble 
neglecttopay.  Atbest  the  com  which  promised  so  well  must  be 
much  damaged  and  its  ingathering  prolonged  and  costly.* 

To  return.  Mr.  Dodd  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
farmer  who  lived  hard,  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  made 
sixpence  go  as  far  as  a  shilling  could  still  exist.  The  old- 
fashioned  sort,  however,  could  not  stand  the  strain  and  were 
going  out.  Still  he  thought  that  the  landowner  was  even 
harder  hit  than  the  tenant. 

>  The  fear  expressed  aboTS  seems  to  have  been  fnlflUed.  At  any  rate,  in  lis 
Agriooltnral  Report  of  S^tember  32  the  Times  declares  the  harvest  of  1902  to 
have  been  '  the  most  protracted,  troublesome,  and  expensive  of  reoent  yean.' 
In  Scotland  I  read  also  that  now,  in  mid-October,  it  is  not  as  yet  completed. 
Still  in  some  districts  the  crops,  though  discolonred,  are  better  than  were  hoped 
for,  also  there  is  mnoh  more  *  bulk '  than  was  the  case  in  1901.  This  advantage 
however,  is  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  miserable  prioe  of  wheat,  which  now 
stands  a^  little  more  than  25«.  a  quarter. 
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Mr.  Dodd  relied  chiefly  upon  sheep  and  barley,  keepmg 
fourteen  score  of  Blackface  and  Cotswold  ewes.  The  hoggette 
he  fatted;  they  went  ont  at  thirteen  months  old  for  as 
mnch  as  52«.  and  555.,  although  in  1900  they  only  fetched  428. 
He  reared  also  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  calves  and  sold 
them  oat  fat  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  His  barley, 
which,  as  the  shift  was  on  good  land,  had  been  a  fair  sample, 
he  had  sold  for  16«.  65.  a  coomb.  Mr.  Dodd  kindly  gave 
me  the  returns  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  Freebridge  Lynn 
Union  in  1881  and  twenty  years  after.  They  were :  1881, 
rate  Is.,  rateable  value  £94,000.  1901,  rate  Is.  Sd.,  rateable 
value  ^651,900.     What  a  story  do  these  figures  tell ! 

At  King's  Lynn  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eichard 
Allen,  of  The  Chestnuts,  Wiggenhall  St.  Germans,  in  the 
Wisbech  district  in  the  Marshland.  Mr.  Allen  said  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  a  com  farmer,  and  in  this  business  had 
lost  nearly  all  he  possessed.  Seven  years  before,  however, 
he  began  to  grow  fruit,  and  was  increasing  his  area  every 
season.  Thus  in  1901  he  had  planted  from  2,000  to  3,000 
bush  apples.  The  result  was  a  considerable  change  in  his 
position.  He  farmed  200  acres,  of  which  100  were  his  own 
property.  Of  this  area  fifty  or  sixty  acres  were  under  fruit 
and  the  remainder  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  Of  straw- 
berries, that  stood  five  years  and  had  fruit  trees  planted 
among  them,  he  grew  forty  acres  which  never  returned  less 
than  a£20  the  acre.  His  labour-bill  came  to  £700  a  year,  and 
where  fruit  was  grown  largely,  pickers  had  to  be  brought 
from  London  and  housed  in  shanties.  Apples  did  well  on 
that  nice,  mixed  soil  with  its  substratum  of  cool  clay,  and 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  best  sorts. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  all  round  Wisbech  the  land  was  an 
orchard,  and  market  gardens  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  were 
common.  This  was  the  centre  of  the  Marshland  fruit-growing, 
wbioii  to  be  successful  must  be  practised  on  stiff  soil.  An 
orchard  that  he  knew  which  had  been  planted  on  light  land 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  trees  there  sixteen  years  old  had 
been  altogether  beaten  by  others  of  his  own  of  half  that  age. 
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Of  co-operation  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  fruit  &c. 
Mr.  Allen  stated  there  was  none,  adding,  '  I  wish  there  were.' 
He  ixiformed  me  that  Marshland  generally  had  lost  less 
money  of  late  years  than  most  other  places,  although  the 
small  men  had  gone  through  a  hard  time,  and  he  never  knew 
the  grazing  so  bad  as  it  was  in  1901.  He  sold  all  his  crops 
to  one  man  direct  before  they  were  ripe,  and  undertook  the 
picking  himself.  Some,  however,  sent  their  8tu£F  to  salesmen 
and  some  to  the  larger  local  towns. 

Mr.  Allen  also  farmed  poultry  on  a  considerable  scale 
and  found  it  a  good  business.  He  kept  1,200  hens,  bought 
chickens,  and  supplied  eggs.  He  sold  the  cockerels  at 
Is.  9(2.  a  head,  and  the  old  fowls  as  brood-hens  to  game 
farms,  but  never  parted  with  the  pullets.  This  stock  was 
kept  in  forty  houses  on  wheels,  and  the  smaller  the  number 
allotted  to  each  house,  the  larger  was  the  proportion  of  eggs 
that  they  produced.  The  chickens  cost  him  a  shilling  a 
head  to  buy,  and  the  hens  he  sold  out  at  3s.  Sd.  deUvered, 
taking  back  those  that  proved  not  to  be  broody.  He  did 
not  sit  any  fowLst  and  kept  no  turkeys.  Mr.  Allen  told  me 
that  £24  a  ton  was  the  prevailing  price  for  black  currants, 
and  £12  a  ton  for  red  currants.  The  strawberries  which  he 
grew  were  Boyal  Sovereigns  and  a  few  Paxtons.  President 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  sort  for  private  gardens,  but  it 
would  not  travel. 

Sir  Alfred  Bagge,  Bart.,  of  Stradsett,  between  Downham 
and  Swaffham,  the  owner  of  a  considerable  estate,  told  me 
that  his  land  was  good  mixed  soil,  with  some  that  was 
heavy  at  Crimplesham.  This  was  first-class  wheat  land 
with  a  gravel  subsoil,  and  would  grow  ten  to  twelve  coomb 
to  the  acre,  twenty  coomb  of  oats,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  coomb  of  barley.  The  four-course  system  was  prac- 
tised on  his  property,  and  many  sheep  were  reared.  The 
average  rent  received  from  3,000  acres,  of  which  1,000 
were  pasture,  was  lis.  an  acre,  as  against  S6s.  the  acre  in 
the  good  times.  Thus  one  farm  of  180  acres,  which  used 
to  command  £365  a  year,  in  1901  brought  in  £160,  and 
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another  of  700  acres  had  fallen  from  £1,000  to  £400  a  year. 
Bents,  however,  were  inclined  to  increase  on  his  property, 
which  was  as  good  land  as  any  in  Norfolk ;  but  mnch  of  the 
light  soil  round  SwaflTham,  that  in  the  prosperous  days  only 
commanded  Is.  6d,  an  acre,  was  practically  derelict.  On 
the  whole  he  thought  they  had  touched  bottom,  and  that 
the  farmers  were  better  off  than  they  had  been  ten  years 
ago,  although  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  had  hit  them 
badly.  They  paid  their  rent  and  lived,  but  they  did  not 
save  money,  though  one  man  whom  he  mentioned,  who 
bred  horses,  succeeded  with  them.  He  believed  also  that 
the  farmer  who  looked  after  such  details  as  poultry,  milk, 
and  butter  did  pretty  weU.  There  was  no  brisk  demand  for 
farms,  and  he  had  been  working  one  for  three  years  because 
it  could  not  be  let. 

The  landlords  were,  he  said,  much  crippled  and  many  of 
them,  after  paying  charges,  taxes,  tithe  and  repairs,  &c.,  had 
only  their  shooting  rents  left  on  which  to  live.  Personally  he 
had  spent  £20,000  on  his  property,  but  it  had  never  given 
him  any  return.  They  were  fairly  weU  off  for  labour, 
but  it  was  not  of  the  same  quality  as  in  past  days. 
The  young  men  were  going  away,  and  they  relied  on  the 
middle-aged  and  old  people.  This  was  shown  clearly  by 
the  shrinkage  in  the  local  population.  Thus  Fincham  had 
fallen  from  1,000  in  1881  to  650,  Crimplesham  from  400  in 
1861  to  270,  and  Stradsett  from  180  to  100.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  exodus  was  that  the  land  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  more  men  to  stop,  with  the  result  that  farming 
was  going  back,  and  the  fields  were  not  kept  so  clean  as  they 
used  to  be. 

Sir  Alfred  thought  also  that  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
labourers  by  the  farmers  in  time  bygone  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  scarcity  and  inferiority  of  men,  although  a 
good  hand  who  chose  to  work  could  now  put  £50  a  year  into 
his  pocket.  Of  cottages  he  had  nearly  enough,  which  were 
let  at  from  £3  to  £5  a  year,  rates  free,  although  he  would  be 
glad  of  a  few  more.    At  Fincham  and  West  Dereham  many 
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cottages  stood  empty,  in  the  latter  place  owing  probably  to 
the  decay  of  the  coprolite  industry.  His  grass  lands  were 
good  old  pastures,  but,  like  many  other  people,  Sir  Alfred 
complained  that  these  are  not  properly  manured  and  fanned 
by  the  tenants,  nor  is  lime  sufficiently  used  as  a  dressing. 
In  this  connection  he  mentioned  a  curious  circumstance  which 
he  had  observed,  that  green  sawdust  if  put  upon  grass  lands 
produces  nettles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
other  person  has  noticed  the  same  thing. 

The  system  followed  in  his  neighbourhood  was  for  the 
most  part  one  of  the  grazing  of  home-bred  Shorthorn  cattle, 
but  cake  was  not  fed  to  the  animals  while  on  the  pastures. 
The  sheep  were  Hampshire  Downs  crossed  with  Cotswolds. 

As  regarded  possible  remedies,  Sir  Alfred  said  that  the 
tithe  ought  to  be  commuted  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  means 
of  money  borrowed  from  Government  to  be  repaid  within  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Also,  if  Free  Trade  was  to  continne, 
the  land  tax  should  be  done  away  with,  as  land,  a  raw 
material,  should  be  free  also ;  further  the  rating  of  real  and 
personal  property  ought  to  be  equalised.  Of  Protection  he 
supposed  it  was  no  use  to  speak,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
whereas  in  1846  we  grew  22,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  now 
we  grow  under  10,000,000.  He  said — but  for  these  figures, 
although  I  beheve  them  to  be  correct,  I  cannot  vouch  person- 
ally, as  the  numerical  facts  have  slipped  my  mind — that 
the  Country  needed  29,000,000  quarters  in  all.  Therefore 
if  the  level  of  production  were  brought  back  even  to  that  of 
1846,  only  7,000,000  quarters  would  be  wanted  from  abroad. 

On  one  afternoon  I  walked  over  Mr.  Edward  Bagge's 
in-hand  Fairstead  farm  of  400  acres,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  bailiff,  Mr.  W.  Hine,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  who, 
if  I  remember  right,  had  lived  a  long  while  in  Australia. 
First  we  visited  the  stackyard,  where  we  saw  oats  and  barley 
that  had  been  cut  green  and  made  into  hay.  The  result  was 
an  excellent  fodder  which  is  chaffed  and  given  to  the  cattle 
and  horses ;  oats,  however,  making  better  hay  than  barley. 
In  South  Africa,  I  remember,  we  used  to  practise  the  same 
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pbtfk,  only  the  forage  as  we  called  it,  was  tioA  up  in  bundles 
and  not  staoked.  On  this  hay  Mr.  Hine  said,  the  Hereford 
stone,  of  which  forty  were  bought  in  Bptixkg,  fatted  well  with 
the  hdp  da  few  turnips.  Thecountry  seenfrom  thisfarmis 
very  pretty,  gently  undulating  and  broken  by  large  woods ;  a 
wide  green  lane  leading  from  the  park  and  flanked  with  oaks 
looking  especially  attnctite  otou  under  the  severe  sky  of  a 
winter's  day.  Below,  running  frc«n  Lynn,  lies  the  valley  of 
black,  peaty  soil  with  white  sand  in  placet  and  chiefly  clothed 
in  grass,  while  beyond  it  rises  the  embattled  tower  of  Mid- 
dlefaMi  Church. 

Field  No.  1,  which  we  entered,  was  a  scaldy  piece  of 
ground  sown  with  wheat  that  had  oome  up  well,  but  on 
this  soil  rarely  yielded  more  than  three  and  a  half  quarters 
to  the  acre.  Field  No.  2  was  under  black  winter  oats  that 
in  normal  seasons  returned  at  best  about  five  quarters  to 
the  acre.  No.  3  was  coming  for  spring  oats,  and  No.  4  was 
a  meadow  sloping  to  the  valley ;  a  rather  useless  piece  of 
land  which  it  was  impossible  to  rid  of  water,  as  if  drained 
the  pipes  silted  up.  The  sand  which  is  found  here  is  of  a 
very  fine  quality,  and  much  of  it  is  sold  to  bottle-makers  on 
a  small  royalty.  Lucerne  does  not  flourish  upon  this  soil, 
although  not  far  away  a  milkman  was  said  to  make  200  or 
300  acres  of  it  into  ensilage,  which  he  fed  to  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Hine  informed  us  that  this  feeding  of  cows  with  end* 
lage  is  much  discouraged  by  the  milk  contractors  in  London, 
as  they  say  it  gives  a  high  flavour  to  the  milk  and  makes  the 
cleansing  of  the  chums  in  which  it  travels,  difficult.  Here 
we  saw  Can*  stone  cropping  out  in  the  dykes,  the  water  of 
which  it  turns  to  a  reddish  huec  It  is  a  sandy,  ruddy-coloured 
rock  which  crumbles  under  the  influences  of  frost  and 
weather,  and  of  no  great  value,  although  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  building  purposes.  Thus  I  think  that  the  church  at 
Middleton  is  built  of  Carr  stone.  Water  which  is  tainted  by 
it  does  not  injure  aged  cattle,  but  is  apt  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  in  young  stock. 

Field  No.  5,  a  fallow,  was  also  so  wet  that  the  straw  of 
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crops  planted  OD  it  sometimes  goes  down.  On  the  flat  luid 
below  were  roshy  pastures  with  some  whins  growing  npon 
them,  which  for  stock-keeping  purposes,  Mr.  Hine  said,  were 
better  than  they  looked.  Also  we  saw  thirty  or  forty  aosB 
of  grass  that  had  been  laid  down  about  twenty-five  yean 
before.  Its  quality  was  but  moderate,  and  here  in  this 
winter  season,  moss  was  more  apparent  than  clorer.  Alto- 
gether, although  this  was  m  pretty  farm,  I  oan  quite  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Bagge  found  it  difficult  to  make  it  pay. 

I  think  it  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  Hall  that  afteEnoon 
that  I  met  three  labourers  walking  together  on  the  road,  all  of 
whom  were  deformed  in  some  way  or  other.  Mr.  Hine  said 
that  the  labour  was  bad  and  scarce ;  a  condition  of  affiurB 
that  does  not  seem  to  hare  improved  during  the  present 
year,  that  is,  if  I  may  believe  the  following  paragraph  out 
from  the  '  Morning  Post '  of  August  26 : — 

Harvest  ProspeeU. — In  West  Norfolk,  and  especially  in  the 
marshland  district,  muoh  of  the  com  having  been  laid  by  wind 
and  rain  cannot  be  reaped  by  machinery,  and  labour  Ib  soaroe. 
At  King's  Lynn  yesterday  the  town  crier  was  sent  round  by  a 
well-known  farmer  to  announce  that  men  were  wanted  to  oat  and 
*  abook,'  and  offering  £1  per  acre. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  saw  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
did  not  wish  that  his  name  should  be  mentioned,  said  (hat 
he  both  owned  land  whidi  he  brmed  and  hired  other  land. 
On  his  marshland,  which  was  exceptionally  good,  he  had  done 
very  fairly  well,  especially  with  potatoes  and  dover  hay,  but 
he  had  taken  nothing  out  of  his  light  land  place,  for  a  man 
lost  as  much  there  in  one  dry  year  as  he  could  make  in  ttiree 
good  seasons.  On  this  farm  he  had  just  been  holding  his 
ovm  at  a  reduced  rent.  Such  land  had  &Uen  60  percent  in 
rental  value,  which  in  1901  ranged  from  6b.  to  Ids,  an  acre. 

There  owners  had  been  very  hard  hit,  as  the  rent  they 
received  was  not  even  sufficient  to  pay  an  interest  on  tiie 
capital  invested  in  buildings  ftc.,  and  except  for  shooting 
purposes  the  land  itself  had  little  value.  Farmers,  he 
thought,  were  mostly  holding  their  own,  but  labour  was 
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short  and  its  quality  was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
higher  the  wages  that  the  men  xeceived,  the  less  work  they 
did  for  them,  and  the  yonng  people  went  away.  He  relied  on 
sheep,  barley,  and  turnips.  He  bred  and  fed  off  sheep  and 
cattle,  as  he  found  that  they  made  more  money  than  com. 

Subsequently  I  yisited  this  gentleman's  light  land  farm, 
where  he  kept  eighty  bullocks  and  from  600  to  700  sheep. 
His  labour,  he  said,  cost  him  10«.  on  the  grass  land  and  25«. 
QQ  the  arable,  as  against  50^.  per  acre  on  the  arable  in 
marshland.  The  sheep,  which  were  pure  Suffolks,  we  found 
feeding  on  white  turnips  that  had  been  drilled  on  a  field 
where  the  swedes  had  missed  through  drought.  The  barley 
here  was  not  a  very  good  sample  in  1901,  being  thin  in  the 
grain  and  uneven  in  size.  It  was  selling  for  13«.  6d.  and 
lis,  a  coomb.  The  swedes  were  small  from  lack  of  moisture, 
but  the  mangold  looked  good.  I  noticed  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  game  on  this  farm,  and  that  the  yards  lay  very 
hollow,  and  thus  were  apt  to  become  water-logged — a  common 
fault  in  Norfolk  premises.  This  arises  from  the  continual 
carting  away  of  manure,  together  with  some  of  the  bottom 
on  which  it  lies,  that  is  not  replaced  as  it  ought  to  be  with 
stone  or  other  suitable  material. 

From  Gtaywood  to  Castle  Bising  the  road  runs  through 
undulating  weU-forested,  thin-soiled  country.  Near  that 
village  is  a  stretch  of  land  covered  with  heath  and  bracken 
where  Carr  rock  crops  out  of  the  sand-dunes.  Here  are 
planted  birch,  Scotch  firs,  with  other  trees,  and  game  seemed 
to  be  very  plentiful.  Castle  Bising,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
was  once  a  seaport  and  a  noted  town  which  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Now  its  population  numbers  about 
300  souls,  and  the  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  which  stands  upon  a  vast  earthwork  reared  by 
I  know  not  whom.  Here  was  imprisoned  and  died  a  queen, 
Isabella  of  France,  wife  of  Edward  II. ;  and  I  was  shown  the 
chamber  which  she  is  said  to  have  occupied  in  the  old 
Norman  keep.  From  Castle  Bising  to  Sandringham  we  drove 
on  through  a  bottom  marsh,  then  up  an  incline  to  sand-hills 
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coTered  with  bracken,  healh,  and  plantations  of  Scotch  firs. 
The  timber  here  was  principally  birch  and  larch,  while 
alongside  the  road  grew  rhododendrons.  Certainly  this  is  an 
ideal  shooting  country  and  very  attractive  in  its  aspect. 

At  Sandringham,  having  received  permission  to  inspect 
the  stock  and  horses  for  which  these  farms  are  famouSi  I 
met  Mr.  Frank  Beck,  argent  to  His  Majesty^s  estate,  who 
was  most  kind  in  showing  me  everything  of  interest  and 
giving  me  much  information  concerning  the  district  and  its 
husbandry. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  in  the  next  parish  of  Wolferton  the 
soil  is  heavy  clay.  In  Sandringham  it  is  sandy.  I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  if  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  villspge  owes  its  name. 
To  the  west  the  land  which  has  been  reclaimed,  is  heavy,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  it--abont  half  -is  grass.  Between  the 
House  and  Wolferton  station  it  is  sand  and  Carr,  and  to  the 
east,  light  with  a  chalk  subsoil.  The  estate,  Mr.  Beck  told 
me,  consists  of  11,000  acres,  of  which  7,000  were  let  at  rents 
which  varied  from  ISs,  to  £1  the  acre.  The  system  followed 
on  the  in-hand  farms  was  mainly  four-course. 

The  barley  produced  is  a  good  sample,  and  what  was 
marketed  that  year  had  fetched  825.  a  quarter.  Of  wheat  veiy 
little  was  grown  on  the  light  land,  but  they  cropped  a  con- 
siderable area  of  oats.  The  roots  were  good,  for,  as  Mr.  Beck 
remarked,  in  1901  West  Norfolk  was  more  favoured  in  respect 
to  its  root  crop  than  were  many  other  places.  The  drouglit, 
however,  would  prevent  their  grazing  many  buUocks  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year.  Sainfoin,  he  said,  did  very  well 
in  that  district,  and  was  most  useful.  Lucerne  was  grown 
also,  but  in  his  opinion  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  crop  that  requires  very  good  cultivation,  and  one 
that  must  be  kept  clean,  which  may  accoxmt  for  its  lack 
of  popularity.  Pedigree  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  bred 
on  the  farm ;  also  many  stores  were  bought  in  and  grazed, 
Lincoln  Reds,  Scotch  and  Blue-greys  being  the  favonrite 
sorts.  Mr.  Beck  said  that  the  labour  difficulty  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  not  so  bad  as  it  had  been,  and  that  their 
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wages  on  the  Sandringham  eBtote,  which  were  then  13^.  a 
week,  were  kept  at  the  same  leve  las  those  paid  by  the  sur- 
rounding tenantry. 

The  first  place  that  Mr.  Beck  took  me  to  visit  was  the 
Sandringhaju  Club,  a  most  excellent  institution  established 
by  the  King,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  for  men  and  lads 
above  the  age  of  fomiieen  who  work  on  the  estate.  The 
members  of  the  club  pay  a  Bubecription  of  Is.  a  quarter,  and 
can  be  supplied  with  tea  Jbc.  and  one  pint  of  beer  a  day,  all 
of  which  refreahments  must  be  paid  for  at  the  timia  that 
they  are  ordared.  Here  is  a  very  good  recreatioA  room  pro* 
vided  with  plenty  of  papers  and  other  means  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement,  and  attached  to  the  building  a  doctor's 
club  and  surgery,  which  is,  as  I  understood,  managed  on  a 
separate  basis.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  institution  as  this 
Scmdringham  Club  must  do  much  to  brighten  the  livee 
of  the  labourer^  and  make  them  content  with  their  lot,  and 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  His  Majesty's  example  in 
founding  it  were  copied  on  many  other  great  estates. 

On  the  bome^farm,  which  covers,  I  thiiik,  some  St^OOO 
acres,  where  much  planting  of  larch,  Austrian  and  Scotch 
firs  has  been  done,  we  first  saw  the  Southdown  sh^ep,  a 
very  good  lot,  of  which  eighteen  score  were  kept.  One  of 
the  rams  came  from  the  Duke  of  Biqhmond,  and  the  best  of 
these  sheep  are  exhibited  at  the  leading  shows,  including  the 
Boyal,  and  in  winter  at  Smithfield  and  Norwich.  Mr.  Beck 
said  that  they  did  very  well  vdth  these  Southdowns.  Next 
we  visited  some  small  but  beautifully  arranged  farm  build- 
ings where  the  Prince  of  Wales  kept  his  Bed  Polls,  of  which 
he  has  some  of  the  best  in  the  county.  As  a  breeder  of  this 
haiidsome  and  most  useful  class  of  cattle  I  am  very  glad  that 
His  Boyal  Highness  has  chosen  to  give  it  such  practical 
encouragement.  Bed  Polls  are  too  much  neglected  even  in 
their  native  East  Anglia>  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they  do 
not  compare  favourably  in  size  with  such  animals  as  Shortr 
horns,  liincoln  Beds,  and  Herefords.  But  they  have  many 
other  merits,  of  which  hardiness  is  one  of  the  greatest,  to  saj 
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nothing  of  the  quality,  ajid  when  they  are  well  managed  and 
selected,  the  quantity  of  their  milk.  I  agree,  however,  with 
Mr.  Beck  that  they  ought  to  go  out  yotmg  to  the  butcher. 
At  two  years  old,  if  properly  grazed,  there  is  no  better  beef. 

We  then  saw  the  Shire  horses.  Three  stallions  which 
were  kindly  brought  out  for  my  inspection,  two  of  them  two 
years,  and  one  three  years  old,  were  really  magnificent 
animals.  This  last,  named  Benedick,  took  first  prizes  at  the 
Boyal  and  other  shows ;  and  one  of  the  two-year-olds  won 
the  champion  prize  and  cup  in  London.  The  system  was 
to  graze  the  Shires  on  heavy  land  and  foal  the  mares  on 
light  land.  Mr.  Beck  explained  that  if  it  was  desired  to 
make  good  prices  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  stock,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  best  animals  in  the  country  and  to 
keep  them  under  the  most  natural  conditions  possible. 
Thus  he  told  me  that  four  beautiful  fillies  which  I  saw 
would  have  no  shelter  until  they  were  sold  in  the  follow- 
ing February,  when  at  a  year  old,  they  were  expected  to 
fetch  iSaOO  each.  Of  these  Shires  there  were  from  seventy 
to  eighty  head  in  all.  Carriage  horses  used  also  to  be  reared, 
but  that  branch  of  the  industry  had  been  given  up,  and 
Mr.  Beck  said  that  in  future,  so  far  as  these  classes  of 
pleasure  horses  were  concerned,  it  was  intended  only  to  breed 
hackneys  pure  and  simple. 

The  pedigree  Shorthorns  which  we  inspected  afterwards 
were  also  very  fine,  especially  the  famous  Bed  roan  boll, 
Pride  of  Gollyne,  a  white  bull  called  Crystal  Prince,  a  white 
heifer  of  one  year  and  nine  months  old,  and  a  calf,  also  white, 
which  was  valued  at  ifSOO. 

Passing  on  we  came  to  the  breeding  stables  in  which 
were  kept  fifteen  thoroughbred  mares,  the  finest,  I  sap- 
pose,  in  England,  that  produce  an  average  of  ten  foah  per 
anniun,  and  His  Majesty's  two  Derby  winners.  Persimmon 
and  Diamond  Jubilee — animals  as  perfect  in  appearance  as 
they  are  in  all  other  qualities.  These  were  housed  in  large 
room-like  boxes  lined  with  padded  leather,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their    hurting   themselves — ^no   unnecessary 
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precaation»  as  each  of  them  is  worth  a  moderate  fortune, 
lodeed  all  the  stables,  paddocks,  &c.  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  thoroughbreds  are  as  perfect  as  care  and 
money  can  make  them ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  generally 
of  every  farm  building  on  the  Sandringham  Estate.  After- 
wards I  was  taken  to  see  the  model  dairy,  a  delightful  place : 
the  Irish  Dexters  that  were  fatted  for  beef  and  had  won 
many  prizes ;  and  the  Jersey  cows,  of  which  about  fifteen 
were  kept  for  milk  but  never  shown. 

Another  most  interesting  place  was  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen's  technical  school,  where  yoxmg  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  taught  carving,  joinery,  brass  and 
copper  work,  weaving  and  spinning  of  homespun  from  the 
wool  of  the  Sandringham  Southdowns,  tapestry  work,  &c. 
The  skin  which  some  of  the  pupils  had  developed  in 
these  arts  was  really  wonderful,  especially  in  those  of  carv- 
ing and  joinery.  All  the  articles  manufactured  are  for  sale 
at  extremely  moderate  prices,  including  ash  and  tea  trays, 
photograph  frames,  cigarette  boxes,  and  carved  clocks.  The 
homespim,  which  was  of  as  good  a  quality  as  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  Scotland,  is  also  obtainable  at  55.,  or  if  machine- 
made  at  45.,  the  yard ;  and  blankets,  rags,  golf  capes,  &c. 
are  made  to  order,  the  school  being  managed  upon  strictly 
business  and  practical  principles.  Its  influence  must  be 
excellent,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  fortunate  pupils 
who  pass  through  it  need  have  little  cause  hereafter  to  be 
anxious  as  to  how  they  shall  earn  their  livelihoods. 

I  suppose  that  there  does  not  and  cannot  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world  another  such  stock  of  high-bred  animals  of 
all  classes  as  may  be  seen  at  Sandringham.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  breeding  of  these  superb 
creatures  is  merely  a  costly  amusement,  since  when  they  are 
sold  they  comnoand  very  high  prices,  which  probably  return 
a  good  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  production. 
Also  they  serve  another  valuable  purpose,  that  of  improving 
the  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  stock  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  short,  the  farming  is  as  well  managed  as  are  all  other  depart- 
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meote  of  this  wonderful  estate.  Mr.  Beok  told  nm  that  this 
is  principally  due  to  His  Majesty  himseli,  who  takes  a  most 
lively  interest  in  everything  connected  with  his  property, 
all  the  details  of  which  are  known  to  him  and  indeed 
pass  through  his  hands.  Thus  in  the  spring  Mr.  Beck  ac- 
companies the  King  round  the  woods,  where  he  marks  the 
trees  and  gives  peieonal  directions  as  to  felling  or  planting. 
In  the  same  way  he  takes  the  head  gardener  through  the 
gardens,  visits  the  club  rooms,  inq)ects  the  stock  and  horses, 
and  in  fact,  Mr.  Beck  said, '  starts  the  whole  thing.' 

If  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  it  strikes  me  as  very  fortunate 
for  all  classes  connected  with  the  land  that  our  Sovereign 
should  be  one  who  from  practical  esq^erience  is  abb 
thoroughly  to  enter  into  the  hopes  and  fears  incident  to 
their  various  industries  and  occupations.  As  a  landlord  His 
Majesty  is  familiar  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the 
owners  of  estates ;  as  the  first  of  farmers  in  his  realm,  he 
must  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  those  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  as  a  large  employer  of  labour, 
which  nowhere  is  more  thoughtfully  considered  than  at 
Sandringham,  the  ne^s  and  details  of  the  lives  of  the  toilers 
on  the  land,  who  still  form  so  consid^».ble  a  proportion  of 
his  subjects  in  Britain,  noLuait  ]t)e  known  to  him  to  the  last 
particular. 

I  should  add  that  the  cotta^  at  Sandringham  are  as 
good  as  they  are  pretty,  and  are  let  at  a  rent  of  Is.  6d.  a 
week,  while  those  known  as  the  Alexandra  Cottages  are  hired 
at  £4  10«.  a  year. 

I  find  that  Arthur  Young  visited  Sandringham,  then  all 
unconscious  of  its  future  fame,  about  the  year  1770.  He 
says  of  it : — 

About  Sandringham,  the  seat  of  Bemy  Oomiih  Henley,  Esq., 
are  very  considerable  tracts  of  sandy  land,  wfaioh  are  appKed  at 
present  only  to  the  feeding  rabbits :  it  is  a  very  banen  aofl,  M 
not,  I  apprehend,  incapable  of  cultivation :  it  lets  bom  it.  fiL  to 
2$.  6d.  an  acre  in  warrens.  Mr.  Henley  has  tried  some  eqieri- 
ments  on  it  lately,  with  a  view  to  discover  how  far  it  will  answer 
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oolAmting.  The  value  of  U  is  prodi^oasly  adyfoiced  by  planting ; 
that  gentlenoan  has  fonned  seyeial  plantations,  which  thrive 
extremely :  all  the  firs  do  well,  and  will  pay  a  better  rent  for  the 
land  than  any  husbandry. 

In  sapposang  thajk  the  Saoidringham  land  was  not  in- 
capable of  coltrvation,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  showed  his  usual 
acximen,  as  could  he  see  it  to-day,  after  the  lapae  of  130 
yeara,  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge. 

Travelling  to  Merton  Hall,  near  Watton,  in  South-westem 
Norfolk,  where  I  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Walsingham,  I 
stopped  at  Boudham  Junctionu  Here  are  wide,  brown  pioor- 
lands  marked  with  lines  of  Scotch  firs,  which  looked  very 
Ueak  and  bare  in  the  low  lights  of  a  late  autumn  evezmg» 
mod  were  so  lonesome  that  the  occasional  call  of  some  bird 
aoezoed  only  to  accentuate  their  silence.  About  here  the 
root  ^rops,  where  any  could  be  seen,  were  vary  thin.  I 
v^as  told  that  at  Biettenham  in  this  neighbourhood  farming 
v^aB  being  abandoned,  and  tbat  the  owner  purposed  to  use 
the  laod  for  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds.  Some  ewes  were 
gnnnmg  on  this  beath  and  heather«clad  soil.  At  Wretham, 
a  little  further  on,  the  land  is  similar  in  character,  and,  so  lar 
aa  I  oould  judge,  appeariBd  almost  useless  for  fsmning  mxder 
present  oiicqmatanoes. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Hacdiag,  the  sub-agent  at  Merton,  said  that 
the  soil  there  was  for  the  most  part  light,  with  a  chalk 
sabfioil,  and  the  rents,  which  had  fallen  80  per  cant,  at 
Merton  and  perhaps  50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  estate,  averaged 
about  lOi.  the  acre.  One  of  the  farms  of  600  acres  waci 
let  for  £220,  but  on  this  holdpig  were  50  acreB  of  heath, 
some  tumble-down  arable,  the  rest  being  com  land  and 
pasture.  Labour,  Mr.  Harding  told  me^  was  very  scarce  in 
1900,  hot  in  1901  they  had  sufficient.  The  men,  however, 
would  not  take  up  piece  labour  or  learn  skilled  work,  and  the 
women  would  do  nothing.  Lads  were  hard  to  find,  and  some 
of  them  went  to  the  engineaing  factory  at  Thetford,  the 
general  wish  of  the  parents  being  that  their  children  should 
go  into  trade.    He  could  see  no  good  prospect  for  agriculture 
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in  that  part  of  Norfolk.  Their  stand-bys,  Mr.  Harding  said, 
were  com,  principally  barley— of  which  they  grew  a  good 
sample— 6heep  and  tamips.  The  sheep  were  Suffolk  Black- 
face crossed  with  Cotswolds.  They  did  not  fat  ont  many 
bollocks,  and  the  land  wonld  not  rear  good  horses,  so  the 
colts  were  sometimes  sent  on  '  joist '  to  the  Fens  to  grow  up 
there.  Occasionally  they  took  in  lambs  at  Ss.  a  week  pa 
score,  the  owner  finding  the  cake  and  labour.  They  practised 
the  f oxur-course  cropping  system :  roots  which  were  fed  off, 
barley,  seeds,  wheat  or  oats. 

On  the  following  day  I  drove  through  a  large  part  of 
the  Merton  estate  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Harding,  all  the 
land  we  travelled  through  being  very  wide  and  open.  At  the 
small,  low-lying  village  of  Tottington  I  saw  the  best  pastures 
in  this  district ;  indeed  one  of  them  of  eight  acres  was  ao 
exceptionally  good  that,  even  in  1901,  thirty  head  of  bullockB 
had  been  running  on  it  for  a  while.  Li  that  dry  year,  how- 
ever, the  Ught  land  had  produced  very  poor  crops  and  the 
roots  were  inferior.  Still  it  has  enough  substance  in  it  to 
grow  good  oak  and  ash,  of  which  I  saw  many.  The  cottages, 
which  were  built  for  the  most  part  of  clay  lump,  seemed 
very  fair.  The  average  rent  of  holdings  in  this  district  was 
about  10«.  the  acre.  On  the  Mortimer  Farm,  that  was  in  hand, 
which  we  visited,  whereof  120  acres  were  arable  and  fifty 
pasture,  much  of  the  land  was  very  light,  and  whins  and 
Scotch  firs  were  used  as  shelter  fences.  That  season  138 
coomb  of  white  oats,  not  including  the  dross  com,  had  been 
sold  off  eleven  acres ;  and  although  thin  and  rather  piny  the 
barley,  which  I  sampled  from  the  stack,  was  of  a  good 
colour.  The  cows,  of  which  many  used  to  be  kept  here,  had 
been  given  up  owing  to  the  lack  of  milkers.  Steers  were 
grazed,  and  at  two  years  old  sold  out  as  stores,  the  best  of 
the  heifers  being  bred  from  for  dairy  purposes. 

Here  the  clover  ley,  grown  after  barley  on  a  chalky  sab- 
soil,  had  a  very  good  bottom  for  the  season,  and  nine  acres 
of  lucerne,  also  drilled  with  barley  that  spring,  was  an  ex- 
cellent plant. 
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At  StoiBtoDy  further  on,  was  another  in-hand,  poor, 
light-soil  farm  of  300  acres,  of  whioh  100  acres  were 
derelict — that  is,  given  up  to  rabhits.  There  was,  however, 
one  good  wet  meadow.  I  noticed  that  a  man  employed 
thatching  a  stack,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case  in  his  trade, 
was  very  old.  The  hoiose  here  is  ancient,  and,  from  the 
size  of  the  buildings,  it  was  evident  that  this  farm  onoe 
camed  a  great  deal  of  stock.  The  wife  of  the  bailiff  an 
old  woman  of  seventy,  took  Mr.  Harding  to  see  a  sick  horse 
which  she  was  doctoring,  saying  that  she  '  wam't  afraid  of 
hosses.'  Clearly  this  good  lady  was  one  of  the  old  sort. 
The  women  of  her  class  of  the  present  day  keep  dear  of 


Driving  on  over  a  wide  stretch  of  derelict  land,  given  up 
to  pheasants  and  rabbits,  we  came  to  the  Waterloo  Farm, 
now  of  about  600  acres,  occupied  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
by  Mr.  Clark  at  a  rent  which  had  fallen  from  £160  to  iSlOO 
a  year.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  farmers  of  light  lands  were 
getting  on  very  badly,  and  did  not  do  more  than  make  a 
living.  Of  labour  he  had  just  about  enough,  although 
nearly  all  the  young  folk  went  away  to  towns.  He  kept  no 
breeding  flock,  but  bought  in  lambs,  some  of  which  he  sold 
out  fat  as  hoggetts.  His  shift  was  four-course:  roots, 
barley,  seeds,  wheat  or  oats,  but  no  winter  oats.  This  land, 
he  said,  did  not  stand  drought,  and  would  not  grow  good 
barley ;  his  that  year  had  fetched  only  245.  a  quarter.  He 
sold  £dO  worth  of  rabbits  per  annum,  which  helped  him ; 
but  he  complained  that  they  had  gone  down,  much  in  price. 
Mr.  Clark  thought  the  outlook  very  bad  for  farmers,  wool 
being  such  a  shocking  trade  and  wheat  so  low.  The  wages 
he  paid  were  Ifts.  a  week,  and  145.  6d,  for  horsemen. 

In  the  village  of  Stanford,  where  the  land  was  of  the 
same  character,  we  passed  the  Cock  Farm,  of  which  the 
large  buildings  were  falling  down.  The  farmhouse  was 
occupied  by  a  small-holder,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Water«^end  Farm,  which  Lord  Walsing- 
ham  had  in  hand.    In  this  district  a  400-acre  farm  that  did 
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not  belong  to  the  estate  was  pointed  out  to  me  which 
was  said  to  be  let  for  £100  a  year.  The  house  on  this  fann, 
which  was  light  land,  seined  to  be  yery  good. 

On  the  Water-end  Farm  of  500  or  600  acres,  that  I 
visited  next,  forty  cows  were  kept,  ot  which  the  milk  was 
sent  to  London  once  a  day,  wheee  it  commanded  la.  8d  a 
bam  gallon,  and  with  it  some  market-garden  produce. 
There  was  no  trouble  hece  about  milkers,  as  those  who  uaed 
to  be  employed  on  Mortimer's  Farm  were  available  to  help 
in  this  VfGtk.  Mr.  Harriing  said  that  this  milk  and  vegetable 
business  answered  well.  Babbits  were  a  great  trouUe  on 
this  place,  and  I  saw  two  parties  of  waneners  vritii  their 
doge  engaged  in  destroying  them.  Worse,  however,  than  the 
rabbits  are  the  pigeons.  Thus  I  went  on  to  one  field  of 
twekre  aores  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  comer  by 
the  stodonan'fi  house,  had  beem  entirely  cleared  of  toniipe 
by  these  destructive  birds,  which  were  then  feeding  on  it  in 
flocks.  This,  of  course,  meant  a  total  loss  oi  seed,  labour, 
and  rent.  The  pigeons  do  most  damage  in  a  dry  seascm, 
when  they  need  moisture,  as  turnips  sown  in  «  damp  time 
grow  quicker  than  they  can  destroy  them.  They  are  also 
very  injurious  to  layers  in  the  spring.  When  I  asked  the 
stockman  why  he  did  not  keep  lads  to  scare  them  away,  he 
replied, '  There  ain't  a  boy  heve  at  all,  sir  T 

All  this  country  is  very  wide  and  qpen,  unfenced  and 
divided  up  by  fir  belts.  It  was  full  of  game,  of  which  I  saw 
great  quantities. 

The  Eastmere  Farm,  a  little  further  on,  seemed  to  be  v^ 
well  cultivated.  Here  there  was  a  large  flock  of  half-bred 
ewes  of  the  Suffolk  stamp.  On  Hm  home-farm  of  700  aeree, 
of  which  260  were  arable  and  the  rest  grass  land,  the  rant 
charged  was  iS585,  which  Mr.  Harding  thought  too  much. 
The  pasture  oa  this  sandy  land  was  of  poor  quality. 
Thirteen  score  of  ewes  and  thirty  covra  were  k^,  and  barlej, 
wheat,  axtA  oats  were  grovm  on  the  arable. 

Mr.  John  Wade,  of  the  Broomehill  Farm,  told  me  be 
thought  that  where  farmers  attended  to  business  they  made 
a  living.    Labour  had,  he  said,  been  very  scarce,  but  at  that 
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time  they  had  enongh.  The  boys,  howerer,  wotild  not  work 
on  the  land,  and  moved  away  to  towns.  He  thought  that 
education  did  the  mischief,  as  lads  did  not  get  into  the  fields 
yonng  enough.  The  wages  were  IBs.  a  week,  and  14^.  and  a 
house  for  horsemen  but  some  farmers  had  dropped  them 
Is.  There  were  now  plenty  of  very  ordinary  men,  of  whom 
the  more  youthful  only  cared  to  do  light  work.  His  shift 
was  four-course,  and  about  a  fifth  of  his  land  was  in  pasture. 
The  barley  it  produced  was  indifferent,  but  the  befit  land 
grew  good  wheat,  a  crop  of  which  he  had  decreased  his  area. 

tlb.  Wade  considered  the  outlook  very  uncertain.  It 
was  he  said,  difficult  to  see  much  light  when  a  sack  of  wheat 
could  be  delivered  from  America  for  less  than  it  cost  to 
send  it  from  Watton  to  London.  He  mentioned  that  the 
charges  on  a  truck  of  fifteen  bullocks  from  Watton  to  Lynn, 
a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles,  came  to  £9}  The  season,  he 
told  me,  had  been  very  bad,  roots  being  poor  and  com  light. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  farm  brought  in,  but  Mr.  Harding 
told  me  that  the  rents  of  that  district  ran  horn  nothing  up 
to  ISs.  an  acre.  He  added  that  on  some  large  neighbouring 
properties  they  averaged  much  less. 

Lord  Walsingham,  amongst  much  other  interesting  in- 
formation, kindly  furnished  me  with  some  specimen  com- 
parative rentals  taken  fi^om  records  of  farms  on  his  estate. 
Thus  in  1868  the  rent  of  the  Waterloo  Farm  of  740  acres 
was  £600  a  year.  In  1900  it  was  £127.  In  1870  this  farm 
had  already  fallen  to  £500  a  year,  and  there  were  arrears  on 
it  amounting  to  £283.  It  was  originally  warren,  reclaimed 
about  1845  by  the  l&te  Lord  Walsingham,  and  called 
Waterloo  Farm  because  at  a  single  netting  the  same  number 
of  rabbits  were  taken  as  men  were  killed  at  Waterloo.  He 
broke  it  up,  coated  it  with  from  70  to  120  loads  of  marl  per 
acre — a  very  expensive  process — and  in  subsequent  years, 
after  reclaying  it,  let  it  for  £600.  On  this  farm,  in  1862, 126 
acres  sown  with  wheat  produced  667  coomb,  which  sold  for 
£885  195.  plus  £108  Os.  6i.,  the  value  of  wheat  consumed  on 

*  The  aoooracy  of  these  figures  has  since  heen  disputed  by  the  Chreat 
Eastern  Bailway.    H.  B.  H.  1903. 
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the  plaoe.  Thus  we  see  that  if  the  price  is  lemnneratiYe  Him 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  similar  land  can  produce  afaircrop 
of  wheat.  Now,  however^  not  much  is  grown  on  them— only 
enough  to  supply  the  necessary  straw  and  a  little  over. 

In  1863  Cooper's  Farm  of  852  acres  was  let  for  ^6430. 
In  1901  the  rent  was  £260.  In  1868  Eastmere,  541  acies, 
was  let  for  £400.  In  1901  the  rent  was  £145.  Lord 
Walsingham  said  that  a  great  deal  of  land  that  used  to  be 
under  com  had  gone  out  of  cultiyation  and  was  used  as 
sheep-run,  adding  that  he  wished  he  had  a  shilling  for  eyery 
pound  his  father  had  sunk  in  these  lands.  He  thought  that 
the  conditions  of  the  Merton  Estate  were  better  than  those 
of  the  district  generally,  especially  of  that  poor  part  of  it 
which  was  known  as  the  Breck  Sands,  that  in  some  past 
age,  as  the  marum  grasses  which  still  grow  on  it  show,  had 
been  coast  sand-hills.  This  district,  roughly  speaking,  rons 
from  Swaffham  on  the  north  to  Icklingham  and  Fakenham 
Magna  on  the  south,  and  from  Quidenham  and  Cressingham 
on  the  east  to  Lakenham  and  Stoke  Ferry  on  the  west. 

The  reason  of  the  superior  position  of  the  Merton  Estate 
was  that  more  money  had  been  spent  on  it  than  on  many 
similar  properties,  and  that  the  farms  had  been  consistently 
taken  in  hand  to  save  them  from  becoming  derelict.  He 
believed  that  on  these  light  lands  owners  were  only '  muddling 
along '  without  making  any  progress.  That  they  were  doing 
so  much  as  this  in  sundry  instances  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sporting  value  of  their  properties  had  helped  them. 
Indeed  the  majority  of  owners  in  that  district  would  leodYe 
no  advantage  from  their  land  were  it  not  for  its  suitability 
to  the  purposes  of  game  rearing.  At  the  same  time  the 
profit  derived  from  sporting  rents  was  overrated,  as  the  great 
expense  of  preserving  was  not  sufficiently  considered.  The 
sale  value  of  the  game  killed,  in  his  experience,  about  repre- 
sented the  actual  cash  profit  over  the  cost  of  its  upkeep. 

Lord  Walsingham  was  certain  that  in  the  long  run  it 
was  better  for  a  man  to  farm  his  own  land,  if  he  could  provide 
sufficient  capital  and  competent  management,  than  to  let  it  at 
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any  price  to  any  sort  of  tenant.  As  an  example,  he  quoted 
ihe  case  of  a  heavy-land  farm  of  400  acres  which  he  owned  in 
Suffolk.  After  continual  reductions  he  found  that  in  1894 
he  was  paying  more  in  tithe  than  the  tenant  was  paying  in 
rent,  and  took  the  holding  in  hand.  Including  the  amount 
due  for  coyenants,  he  invested  about  ^62,000  in  stocking  the 
farm.  The  results  were :  Profit  in  1896,  ^6386 ;  1896,  ^£429 ; 
1897,  £1,130 ;  1898,  ^£1,467 ;  1899,  £877 ;  1900,  £704.  Out 
of  these  sums,  however,  rent  and  interest  on  capital  should 
be  deducted.  Lord  Walsingham  explained  that  the  case  of 
this  farm,  whidh  is  badly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  three 
miles  from  a  station,  was  exceptional,  and  that  good  num-. 
agement  had  much  to  do  with  this  success.  Pigs,  that  were 
Ined  in  large  numbers,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  profit  there,  poultry  also  had  brought  in  money,  which 
is  not  common  on  heavy-land  farms.  He  added  that  he  could 
show  no  similar  results  on  any  of  his  light-land  holdings. 

The  figures,  which  I  saw,  are  beyond  question,  but  I  repeat 
here  what  I  said  to  Lord  Walsingham,  that  in  all  my 
experience,  which  is,  I  suppose,  as  extensive  as  that  of  any 
man  in  England,  hop  and  fruit  husbandry  alone  excepted, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  have  met  with  no  more 
striking  instance  of  successful  farming  in  England.  Of 
course  in  this  particular  case  a  curious  run  of  luck  may 
have  increased  the  receipts,  or  it  may  be  that  the  system 
followed — that  of  selling  off  hay,  keeping  little  homed  and 
sheep  stock,  and  a  large  head  of  pigs — accounted  for  it  on 
this  heavy  land. 

Lord  Walsingham  said  that  Norfolk  agriculture  had 
gone  back  enormously  of  late  years.  As  to  the  future  he 
thought  that  the  interests  connected  with  the  land  might 
struggle  on  for  a  while,  much  as  they  do  at  present,  but  he 
could  see  no  prospect  of  any  considerable  improvement, 
although  he  considered  that  prices  were  more  likely  to  rise 
than  to  fall  further.  If  foreign  ccHoapetition  became  more 
acute  the  conditions  must  change.  First,  the  land  would  go 
out  of  cultivation,  and  after  that — well,  he  could  not  say. 
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So  far  as  he  wae  able  to  foresee,  when  the  presmt  genera- 
tion of  labotirera  died  the  oontinaal  migration  of  the  yoong 
woqM  practically  bring  oar  present  syst^n  of  husbandry  to 
an  end.  He  could  suggest  no  remedy  if  prices  did  not 
improve,  but  he  thought  that  if  lads  were  brought  into 
touch  with  the  land  earlier  Hian  was  now  the  case,  it  migbt 
help  to  keep  up  tiie  population  in  the  villages.  On  the 
whole  Lord  Walsiiigham  considered  that  the  agricultnial 
outlook  was  very  poor  bnt  not  hopeless.  He  added  that  he 
had  a  feeling  that  the  great  otitp«it  of  gold  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  next  few  years  will  raise  the  prices  of  all 
produce  and  so  improve  fuming  prospects.  Wide  aEWB 
of  fcweign  land  were'beeoming  rattier  wheat-sick  and  w»e 
not  likely  to  be  mamured^  whilst  other  suitable  aieas  not 
yet  brou^  under  wheat  were  few  and  far  between.  On  the 
gold  question  I  venture  no  opinion,  but  are  such  suitable 
areas  as  *  few  and  hx  between '  as  Lord  Walsingham  thinks? 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Thetfbrd  districi, 
with  which  indeed  I  have  been  femiliar  from  my  youth,  as 
I  observed  them  on  my  homeward  way  f)ia  Tivetoht^,  are 
wide,  heathy,  and  braeken-covexed  lands,  broken  here  aaad 
there  by  wind  belts  of  fir.  G«me  se^ns  to  be  the  principal 
crop  that  is  reared  upon  them  now,  but  I  can  remember 
when  more  com  was  grown. 

It  wae,  I  think,  on  one  of  my  previous  agriooltanl 
journeys  in  1901  that  I  noted  with  dismay  at  Tivetshall  that 
the  famous  oak  which  for  centuries — six  or  eight  I  should 
judge — had  stood  there,  the  greatest  ornament  of  all  this 
countryside,  had  been  cut  down.  There  it  lay,  a  gigantic  balk 
of  yellow  timber,  slain,  not  by  decay  or  the  winds,  but  by  the 
hand  of  man.  I  walkad  to  the  tree  and  measured  it  as  well 
as  I  could  with  a  foot-rule.  At  the  height  of  a  tall  man 
abovs  the  butt,  it  was  at  least  seven  feet  in  diameter— that 
is,  about  twenty*K>ne  in  circumference  after  barking.  The 
main  branches  at  the  fork,  which  were  splintered  by  the 
tremttidous  shock  of  its  fall,  would  of  thennelves  have 
been  accounted  as  large  trees.    When  in  full  summer  l^% 
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as  I  have  seen  it  many  times,  growing  as  it  did  upon  a  crest 
of  land,  the  beanty  of  this  oak,  which  was  quite  sound, 
although  it  had  lost  several  boughs  in  recent  days,  I  at  least 
never  can  forget.  To  look  at  it  as  it  lay  prone  was  to 
me  like  standing  over  the  face  of  a  dead  friend.  It  was, 
I  am  told,  felled  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Boyce»  since  deceased, 
a  Tivetshall-boxn  gentleman,  who,  having  made  a  fortune 
in  America  in  the  timber  trade,  purchased  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  in  his  native  parish,  where,  amongst 
others,  stood  the  Tivetshall  oak.  Why  a  man  reported  to 
be  rich  should  have  done  this  deed  I  cannot  say,  since, 
large  as  it  was,  the  value  of  the  timber  would  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  ^650  or  :S60.  Nor  can  the  damage 
that  its  shade  may  have  wrought  to  an  acre  or  so  of  soil 
have  been  of  any  great  account.  I  presume,  however,  that, 
seeing  a  fine  tree,  his  professional  instincts  were  too  strong 
for  him. 

Looked  at  from  a  public  point  of  view,  it  seems  hard 
that  an  individual  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  work  such 
irreparable  destruction.  I  am  sure,  in  this  cajse  at  any  rate, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  would  gladly  have  subscribed 
the  full  value  of  the  tree  with  that  of  the  acre  of  land  on 
which  it  stood,  if  thereby  they  could  have  saved  it  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
photograph,  which  I  reproduce,  of  this  splendid  oak  with 
the  fatal  hne  already  fixed,  taken  by  Mr.  Beeve,  of  Harleston. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  two  others  that  could 
compare  with  it— one  at  Kirby  Cane  Hall  and  one  at  Broome 
Place,  both  of  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Ditchingham. 
Now  the  timber  merchant  has  aU  three. 

An  intelligent  labouring  man  with  whom  I  spoke  on  this 
farm  of  456  acres  of  good  mixed  soil,  told  me  that  it  was 
purchased  in  the  good  times  for  £18,000,  and  sold  to  the 
late  Mr.  Boyce  in  1900  for  ^£7,000.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  drop  in  value  of  much  of  the  land  in  the 
TivetshflJl  district. 

In  the  Dereham  district,  which  is  the  very  centre  of 

vol*,  n.  K  K 
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Norfolk,  I  was  the  guest  in  Jxme  1902  of  Mr.  F.  W.  WilBon, 
M.P.,  of  the  Dale  Farm,  Seaming. 

Mr.  Wilson  took  me  first  to  the  Honeypot  Farm  of  150 
acres  at  Wendling,  where  the  soil  is  mixed,  with  a  day  sub- 
soil. Here  I  saw  Mr.  Land,  the  steward  to  Mr.  Dann  who 
works  this  and  another  heavy  land  farm — in  all  ahont  450 
acres.  Mr.  Land  said  that  abont  a  qnsrter  of  their  fftrms 
were  pastore,  which  was  a  fair  average  in  that  oonntryside. 
They  followed  the  fonr-coorse  shift :  wheat  or  oats,  tnmipB, 
barley,  seeds.  Farmers,  he  thought,  were  jnst  'wriggling 
along '  at  a  rent  in  that  ^strict  of  about  15«.  the  acre.  The 
capital  they  employed  was  abont  j68  the  acre.  There  was 
no  competition  for  large  holdings,  but  small  farms  of  from 
50  to  100  acres  were  sought  after.  The  land,  he  said,  was 
subject  to  charlock,  but  was  good  root  soil,  and  would  grow 
five  quarters  of  wheat  and  from  five  to  six  quarters  of  a 
malting  sample  of  barley  to  the  acre. 

Of  labour  they  had  none  to  space,  but  only  some  of 
the  young  men  went  away.  Wages  were  ISs.  a  week,  witii 
£1  10«.  in  harvest  and  threepence  an  hour  overtime  and  beer 
at  haysel.  Horsemen  received  14s.  a  week,  as  a  rule  with- 
out a  free  house.  Some  piecework  was  done,  and  there 
had  been  a  local  drop  of  Is,  a  week  since  the  jmvious  year. 
The  cottages,  he  said,  were  fiairly  good,  but  there  were  oot 
enough  of  them.  If  there  were  more  cottages  tiiere  would 
be  more  labour.  The  buildings  of  tibis  farm,  which  I  visited, 
were  of  the  old  Norfolk  day-lump,  and  wood-dad.  Among 
the  growing  wheat  was  some  charlock,  but  the  swede  land 
and  the  barley,  which  was  broadcasted,  seemed  very  dean. 
The  mangold  was  only  a  three^uarter  plant,  as  a  great  deal 
of  it  had  been  taken  off  by  wire-w<»rm. 

On  this  farm  I  saw  two  of  the  labourers,  named  Barrett 
and  Barker,  spending  the  dinner  hour  in  working  their 
gardens,  which  were  excellently  kept.  These  men  owned  a 
sow  apiece,  and  looked  very  cheerful  and  contented. 

The  next  farmer  whom  I  visited  in  Wendliug  was  Mr. 
W.  J.  Balding,  who  formerly  had  been  the  station-master,  and 
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now  filled  the  positions  of  clerk  to  the  School  Board  and 
overseer.  Here  the  buildings  were  not  good^  and  the  cow- 
stable  was  of  clay-lamp.  Mr.  Balding,  who  farmed  180 
acres  of  heavy  land,  which  he  ^seribed  as  of  very  good 
quality,  said  farmers  were  just  living :  they  paid  their  rents 
and  earned  their  daily  bread,  no  more.  Still  he  told  me 
that  if  he  possessed  the  capital  he  would  put  his  son,  who 
bad  a  taste  for  it,  into  the  business.  The  renta  of  that  dis- 
trict, which  used  to  be  80«.  and  jfiS,  now  averaged  £1  an 
acre,  at  which  price  there  was  a  competition  for  f axms«  The 
selling  value  of  land  W6U3  about  £10  the  acre,  and  a  good  farm 
at  Bradenham,  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  just  made  that 
Bnm. 

Of  labour,  owing  to  the  stoppage  or  diminution  of  local 
businesses,  they  had  more  than  was  available  five  years 
before,  and  a  few  people  had  oome  back  from  the  towns. 
Mr.  Balding  practised  mixed  farming — ^sheep,  com,  and  fat- 
ting bullocks — ^butrehed  chiefly  on  his  stock,  which  consisted 
of  stores  that  were  bought  in  and  four  milch  cows.  He 
said  that  if  he  trusted  to  the  '  barn-door '  he  would  be  '  far 
behind.* 

Before  going  on  to  Seaming  Mr.  Wilson  took  me  through 
the  bottom  pasture,  which  lies  beneath  his  ancient  and 
picturesque  house,  that  is  believed  to  have  been  the  hooae 
of  some  dignitary  among  the  old  monks,  to  the  site  of 
Wendling  Abbey,  which  I  had  not  visited  since  I  used  to 
fish  for  trout  in  the  stream  there  some  five-and-thirty  years 
ago.  This  stream  we  crossed  where  the  friars  had  their 
mill,  of  which  the  race  is  now  used  to  work  a  water-ram. 

The  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Maiy  wae  founded  about  1267, 
and  its  site  is  now  marked  only  by  a  single  block  of  stone- 
work, which  has  unaccountably  been  spared  by  the  builders 
of  houses  and  the  menders  of  roads.  It  lay  very  low  by  the 
banks  of  the  little  river,  which  among  so  muoh  change, 
doubtless  still  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  monks  drew  their  water  there.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  this  desire  to  be  quite  near  water,  which  was  almost 
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nniversal  amongst  our  ancdstois  in  the  middle  ages,  oat- 
weighed  the  inconvenience  and  nnhealthineas  of  the  damp 
and  low-lying  sitoations  that  they  chose  to  hoild  on. 

Here  I  had  a  leaaaa  in  economy.  Mr.  Wilson  and  an 
Oxford  College  had  both  of  them  been  obliged  to  rebuild 
bridges  here  for  their  own  convenience  or  that  of  their 
tenants.  The  College  bridge  was  constrocted  of  fine  stone 
and  brick,  the  cost  of  which  must,  I  imagine,  have  made  a 
wide  hole  in  the  year's  rent.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  content  to  repair  an  old  arch  built  of  the  Abbey 
stone,  with  some  hedgerow  oaks,  worked  into  it  by  the 
village  carpenter  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds,  but  in  so  solid 
a  fashion  that  the  structore  will  stand  for  many  yean. 
Often  absent  landowners  are  put  to  much  unneoessazy  ex- 
pense in  such  matters. 

In  Seaming  I  first  visited  Mr.  Frederick  Wade,  of  the 
Church  Farm,  of  400  acres  of  heavy  land,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Evana*Lombe.  Mr.  Wade  said  that  one-third 
of  his  farm  was  pasture,  that  he  followed  the  four-course 
shift,  kept  thirteen  score  of  Blackface  ewes,  and  fatted 
cattle.  He  also  relied  upon  stock  for  his  profit  and  dedared 
that  the  bam  door  was  now  useless.  He  informed  me  that 
it  took  farmeis  *  all  their  time '  to  live,  and  to  do  this  their 
wives  must  work  as  hard  as  they  did  themselves.  For  labour 
they  were  fairly  well  off,  but  there  was  no  surplus,  and  the 
young  people  were  going  away  very  much.  The  wages  were 
ISs.  or  14«.,  and  a  house  for  carters,  with  harvest  and  haysel 
money  and  a  good  deal  of  piecework.  There  was,  Mr. 
Wade  said,  seldom  a  farm  to  let.  The  average  rents  were, 
he  told  me,  £1  an  acre,  and  the  average  selling  value  for 
Seaming  land  was  about  £S0  the  acre.  This  was  excellent 
root  and  wheat  soil,  but  grew  a  rather  coarse  barley.  The 
buildings  on  his  farm  were  of  brick  and  very  good ;  I  believe 
that  they  cost  more  than  £3,000.  Hence  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  an  open  wooded  country  stretching  away  over  Gressenhall 
to  Elmham  in  one  direction  and  to  Bradenham  in  the  other. 

Another   fanner   whom   I   called   on   was  Mr.  James 
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Bingwood,  of  the  White  House  Farm,  of  127  acies,  who,  I 
was  told,  had  raised  himself  from  a  hamble  position  by  hard 
work.  He  kept  thirteen  cows,  of  which  he  sent  the  milk  to 
Dereham,  together  with  his  eggs  and  bntter,  and  f oUowed  the 
four-course  system,  having,  he  declared,  never  cross-cropped 
m  his  life.  The  labour,  he  said,  was  a  deal  of  trouble,  and 
no  men  were  to  be  hired  from  Scarning,  whence  many  of 
the  young  people  had  gone  away.  They  would  not  live  in 
ordinary  cottages  now,  although  *  one  time  they  were  forced 
to  live  anyhow.'  The  rents,  he  told  me,  averaged  about  16«. 
the  acre,  and  the  land  was  mostly  good.  The  crops  on  Mr. 
Bingwood's  farm,  over  which  I  walked,  looked  very  well, 
as  did  his  large,  polled  Norfolk  cows  and  his  horses,  aU 
of  which  he  bred.  Mrs.  Bingwood  informed  me  they  had 
got  along  by  work,  and  that  her  husband,  who  did  most  of 
the  milking,  was  up  at  5.30  winter  and  summer,  so  as  to 
dehvermilk  in  Dereham,  three  miles  away,  by  seven  o'clock. 
These  worthy  people  said  that  fanners  in  that  district  were 
'just  getting  along.' 

Near  to  the  Seaming  railway  arch  Mr.  Wilson  showed 
me  a  five-acre  field  which  he  had  bought  at  dSSO  the  acre, 
and  was  seUing  at  ^£16  the  half-acre,  copyhold  redeemed,  to 
folk  who  wished  to  build  cottages  cm  the  land.  I  think  that 
six  of  these'  cottages  had  bean  already  or  were  being  erected, 
not  by  agricultural  labourers,  who,  I  suppose,  cannot  command 
the  necessary  credit,  but  by  a  carpenteri  a  bricklayer,  a 
^Sgler,  a  wheelwiighti  a  plumber,  and  a  small  farmer. 
Those  aiAi  I  examined  were  built  by  the  bricklayer  and  the 
carpenter,  at  a  cost  of  i£190  each,  with  money  borrowed 
from  a  building  Society.  They  are  excellent  and  comfort- 
able dwellings,  and,  I  bought,  very  cheap— perhaps  because 
they  had  been  put  up  by  people  in  the  trade. 

On  another  day  I  went  over  to  my  eldest  brother's  place 
at  Bradenham  and  visited  the  Wood  Farm,  where  I  was 
bom,  also  the  Grove  Farm  adjoining  it,  which  I  found  con- 
siderably improved  in  condition  compared  with  what  it  was 
when  last  I  saw  it,  now  some  years  ago.    For  instancci  a 
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pastiue  which  then  I  looked  oa  as  hopeless  k  making  a  fair 
meadow,  even  on  this  eold  day  land,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  point  m  Norfok.  The  tenant,  Mr.  James 
Adcockt  told  me  the  last  few  seaeons  had  been  faYoniaUe  to 
lum,  and  that  he  was  getting  on  fair]y  welL  I  haye  noticed 
all  my  life  that  Bradenham  people  oling  very  much  to  theii 
own  yillage,  and  if  there  is  a  farm  to  let,  generally  it  is,  in 
Norfolk  parlance,  taken  by  a  natiye  and  not  by  a  foieigDei. 
At  Neoton^  that  lies  next  to  Bradenham,  Mr.  Harvef 
MsBon  keeps  a  herd  of  Bed  Polls  of  very  old  standing,  alter 
that  of  Mr.  Oanett  Taylor,  of  Whithngham,  perhi^  tlie 
most  famons  in  Norfolk.  In  going  through  some  papers 
the  other  day,  that  came  into  my  hands  as  executor  to  my 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Haggard,  of  Bradenham,  I  discovered  a 
printed  form  which  so  cunously  exemplifies  the  condition 
of  aflGairs  in  Neoton  abont  seventy  years  ago,  and  doubtless 
in  the  oovnty  at  laige,  that  I  reproduce  it  here.  In  these 
days  of  the  rural  exodus  it  is  indeed  strange  to  find  that 
such  steps  were  considered  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  'the 
Supeiftbundant  Population.'  Whether  or  no  they  were 
ever  acted  on  I  cannot  say,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  anyone 
who  is  likely  to  remember.  Practically  these  regulatkxis,  if 
enforced,  must  have  amounted  to  sometiiing  very  like  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  marriage.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing  to  learn  if  their  counterpart  can  be  furnished  from  any 
other  village  or  county,  or  if  the  details  of  their  origin  aod 
hist(»y  ate  now  discoverable.  Doubtless  the  secret  of  this 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  Necton  from  com- 
mitting such  '  voluntary  imprudenoe '  was  the  severe  pressure 
of  the  poor  rate. 

Norfolk. 

Agreement  «  hereby  had  by  the  Parish  of  NecUm,  in  Com- 
vUtUe  (MiemhleA,  this         day  of  183  — That  from  and 

after  date  hereof  enoouragement  shaM  be  given  to  all  those  yovng 
men  who  shall  otbstai^i  from  Improvident  Marriages  by  contuimg 
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tmgltitfU/riheim^  ktrein  ^^eo^ted,  in  order  that  in  theamrseofa 
few  yean  the  Sttperabundant  Populatian  <rf  the  sadd  Parish  may 
be  diminiehedj  and  the  eituation  of  the  Labowrer  as  weli  as  of  the 
Owner  and  Occupier  of  lumds  and  Tenements,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  thereby  benefited. 

BESOLVEDy  FIB8T,— That  every  yonng  man  who  shall  con- 
tiniie  single  till  after  26  years  of  age,  without  having  brought  the 
burden  of  Bastardy  on  society,  shall  at  all  times  reoeive,  if  a  good 
and  sufficient  Labourer,  the  highest  wages  given  to  any  Labourer 
in  the  Parish  of  ;  and  if  he  stand  in  need,  shall  receive 

the  relief-money  ordered  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  Hundred, 
without  being  necessitated  to  go  to  the  Parish  Workhouse. 

BfiBOLVED,  SECONDLY,— taiat  every  y6ung  'man  who  dhall 
oontisftie  sing^  till  after  28  years  of  age,  without  having  brought 
the  burden  of  Bajstardy  on  society,  ^haH  at  all  times  receive,  if  a 
good  and  sufficient  Labourer,  the  highest  wages  given  to  any 
Labourer  in  ;  aind  if  he  stand  in  neeia,  shall  receive  six- 

Itence  per  week  above  th^  feliet-money  ordeVed  by  the  Magistrates 
of  th6  Hundred,  without  being  necessitated  io  ^  to  the  Parish 
Workhouse. 

BBSOLVEb,  THiBDLT,^That  every  young  man  who  shall 
continue  single  till  after  the  age  of  oO  years,  without  having 
brought  Vhe  burden  6f  Bastardy  on  society,  shUl  at  all  times 
r^oehr^'y  if  h  eiatSxAbhi  Lab6urer,  the  highest  wtiges  giVen  in 
;  and  if  hb  stand  in  naed^  «hali  reoeivts  one  sfaiiiing 
per  week  above  the  relief -money  ordered  by  th6  Magistrates  of 
the  Hundred,  without  being  necessitated  to  go  to  the  Parish 
Workhouse. 

And,  to  encourage  thoee  who  do  marry  to  marry  those  women  who 
belong  to  their  own  ViUage, 

BBBOLVBD,  i^tmTHLV, — ^That  every  young  #tmian,  belonging 
to  the  Parish  of  Necton,  who  hath  not  by  bastardy  or  ottier  mis- 
Gondnot  disgraced  herself^  and  who  shall  be  married  to  a  man 
above  28  years  of  age,  shall  receive  on  her  marriage  at  the  hands 
of  the  Overseers  as  a  wedding  largesse,  and  if  her 

hust)and  before  marriage  shall  have  completed  30  years  of  age, 
she  shall  then  in  like  manner  receive  as  a  wedding  largesse  the 
sum  of  ;  provided,  in  both  cases,  the  man  as  Well  as 

the  woman  be  of  good  report. 
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Furthermore^  to  disoon^age  improMoni  maimagss,  the  pamk 
hath  further  agreed — 

That  erery  yoong  man  who  shall  contract  maniage  before  be 
IB  28  years  of  age  shall,  if  he  in  course  of  time  stand  in  need,  be 
either  sent  to  the  Parish  Workhouse,  or  receive  cme  shilling  aod 
sixpence  per  week  less  than  the  scale  of  relief  usoally  given. 
And  further,  if  any  young  man  shall  contract  marriage  before  be 
is  25  years  of  age,  if  he  stand  in  need,  he  shall  either  be  sent  to 
the  I^rish  Workhouse,  or  receive  one  shilling  per  week  less  than 
the  scale  of  relief  usually  given  where  parties  have  married  ac- 
cording to  a  sound  discretion. 

In  order  to  keep  account  of  such  parties,  it  is  hereby  resolved — 
That  an  alphabetical  Begister  shall  be  kept  and  handed  down 
from  one  Overseer  to  another,  wherein  shall  be  set  forth  tbe 
name  and  time  of  marriage  of  the  parties,  that  due  record  may  be 
had  ever  after  of  such  their  voluntary  imprudence, 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  kindly  favoured  me  with  his  views,  said 
that  he  had  been  interested  in  the  land  all  his  life.  He  was 
a  farmer's  son  and  had  himself  farmed  for  sixteen  years. 
He  thought  that  prosperity  V70uld  return  to  agricuitore  when 
every  Englishman  had  a  good  meat  meal  each  day,  as  the 
future  of  English  farming  lay,  not  in  oom  growing,  but  in 
meat  production.  Foreign  countries  could  swamp  us  with 
their  com  supplies,  but  he  thought  that  he  observed  a  dedine 
in  the  appetite  for  foreign  meat.  One  of  the  great  evils  in 
the  agricultural  position  was  that  so  few  tenants  had  sufficient 
capital ;  they  cried  for  more  land  than  they  could  manage. 
He  had  been  farming  100  acres  since  1895  vrith  a  sufficiency 
of  capital  and  a  turn-over  of  iS9  an  acre.  In  the  result  be 
had  averaged  £1  an  acre  rent  and  £1  an  acre  farmer's  profit; 
therefore  as  farming-owner  the  100  acres  brought  him  in 
^eaOO  a  year. 

Mr.  Wilson's  experience  was  tiiat  small  farms  paid  the 
landlord  better  than  the  large  ones.  In  Seaming  such  fanns 
brought  in  58.  the  acre  more  than  did  the  bigger  holdings. 
He  thought  that  a  new  class  of  little  farmers  might  be 
built  up  if  any  could  afford  to  create  small-holdings.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  a  demand  for  them.    In  that  neighboozhood 
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laboorers  had  risen  to  be  fanners,  and  the  chance  of  rising 
existed  because  ihe  land  there  has  always  been  in  many 
hands.  His  opinion  was  that  if  the  soil  of  England  were  in 
more  hands  it  would  be  an  enormous  benefit  to  the  com* 
mnnity,  and  that  it  wonld  be  a  good  thing  if  the  big  estates 
were  split  up.  Mr.  Wikon  said  that  tiie  yonng  people  from 
the  comitry  had  beta  alhued  to  the  towns  by  the  fictitious 
bait  of  higher  wages,  but  he  thon^t  that  in  this  respect 
there  was  some  reaction  in  Norfolk.  He  was  anzioos  to  see 
the  small  craftsmen  re-established  in  the  villages  and  greatly 
multiplied  in  nmnber. 

My  own  conclusion  on  this  district  was  that  it  is  fairly 
prosperous  on  the  whole.  The  landlords  have,  I  think, 
Boffiared  more  there  than  the  farmers,  who  at  the  reduced 
rents  are  doing  moderately  well,  although  tiiey  are  not 
putting  by  money.  The  labour  question  is  not  really  press- 
ing in  the  Dereham  neighbourhood — perhaps  becatse,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  there  are,  and  always  have  been  here,  many 
small  farms  which  provide  industrious  men  with  a  chance  of 
rising  from  the  ranks. 

Whilst  I  was  stopping  at  Seaming,  by  the  invitation  of 
the  rector,  the  Bev.  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D.,  who  is  so  well 
known  through  his  able  and  delightful  vmtings  on  anti- 
quarian and  country  matters,  I  attended  the .  formal  opening 
of  the  new  parish  Hall.  This  Hall,  which  is  designed  to 
compete  with  the  public-houses  as  a  place  of  village  enter- 
tainment, togeth^  with  four  excellent  cottages  that  are,  each 
of  them,  to  be  let  at  a  rent  of  £6  a  year  to  provide  for  its 
upkeep,  has  been  built  in  a  very  attractive  style  at  a  cost  of 
£3,000  by  some  benefactress  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous. The  object  is  admirable,  and  so,  I  believe,  will  be  the 
effects  of  the  Institution  upon  the  life  and  tone  of  the  village ; 
but,  as  I  ventured  to  hint  in  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
occasion,  its  weak  point  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  provided 
entirely  by  charity.  No  villager  in  Seaming  has  subscribed 
a  hal^nny  towards  this  place  of  rest  and  recreation,  or,  as 
I  gather,  will  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in  the  future,  since 
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appicentiy  the  cost  of  maintftining  it  is  to  be  met  oat  d 
therents  of  the  oottftges.  I  think  tiiat  folk  would  a^jmckte 
saoh  booDS  more  keenly  if  they  themselvee  contributed 
towarde  thdr  proneion.  The  spirit  of  self-help  is  an  exceUent 
leaven  to  infne  into  the  lump  of  village  Ufe.  But  this  is 
a  general  principle,  and  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it, 
Seaming  is  nndonbtedly  to  be  oongratalated  i^Km  its  gpod 
fortune  in  the  matter  of  this  splendid  gift. 

Another  expedition  that  I  ncMde  in  1^  summer  of  1902 
was  to  Whiasonsett^  near  Fabenham,  in  ihe  company  of 
Messrs.  A.  Jermyn,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Small- 
Hidings  Afisociation ;  J.  H.  Diggle,  the  stewaid  and  but- 
veyor;  and  other  members  of  the  SyndicatOi  to  inspect 
their  farm  in  that  village.  This  association  was  formed 
in  1900.  At  preeenfe  it  owns  three  farms — at  Swaffham, 
Garbrooke,  and  WhiascMisett  respeotively — ^purchased  aod 
adapted  for  small-holdings  at  a  capital  cost  of  about 
it8,000.  The  total  area  is  840  a<Hres,  and  the  toiants 
number  sixty»  the  lots  varying  in  siae  from  one  to  sixteen 
acres,  with  one  considerable  holding  of  fifty  acres  at 
Carbrooke. 

In  each  ease  there  were  more  applicants  than  there  were 
holdings  to  be  hired.  At  Whiasonsett*  indeed>  a  '  desoied ' 
village  with  a  population  depleted  by  one-third  and  thirty 
empty  cottages,  the  demand  for  grass  land  was  such  that 
thirty-seven  acres  had  to  be  divided  into  seventeen  lots,  the 
necessary  poet  and  wire-fencing  running  to  a  total  length 
oi  one  and  three-quarter  miles. 

Driving  from  the  market  town  of  Fakenham  to  Whiason- 
sett,  we  passed  through  Pudding  Norton,  where  the  diuzeh 
is  a  ruin  and  the  land  rather  light  but  good.  At  Colkirk, 
close  by,  a  mixed  soil  parish,  where  I  saw  some  fields  of 
potatoes,  I  was  told  that  a  farm  of  600  acres  had  been  sold 
for  £6,000.  As  we  went  Mr.  Parsons,  a  member  of  the 
party,  who  grows  fruit  dec.  in  the  Lynn  district,  informed  me 
how  greatly  their  industry  was  hampered  by  the  highness 
of  iixe  railway  rates.    By  way  of  example,  he  stated  that  it 
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cost  him  £400  a  year  to  send  ^£1,200  wortii  of  market- 
garden  prodnce  from  Lynn  to  London. 

Skinner's  Facm  at  Whissonsett,  of  ninety-six  acres,  cost 
the  Association  abont  fle2»000,  including  the  enfranebiHemiflnt 
fees  and,  I  think,  a  sum  of  «E150  spent  in  adi^ting  it  to  the 
purposes  of  small-holdings.  It  is  let  out  in  lots  at  rente 
varying  from  21«.  to  80s.  the  acre,  the  enteipriae  being  run 
on  business  and  mot  on  philanthsqpio  linas»  with  the  view 
of  earning  four  per  eent.  da  the  money  invented.  None  of 
the  land  is  sold  to  the  occi^ers.  When  they  were  tiux>wn 
open  at  Michaelmas,  1901,  all  the  lots  were  taken  at  once ; 
indeed  fifty  acres  more  could  have  been  disposed  of  had 
they  been  avidlaUa  When  I  saw  the  facm  in  the  present 
year  these  were  twenty  tenants  in  occupation. 

Whisscmsett  is  a  purely  rand  and  agricultural  village  ot 
indifferent  land,  ^^arying  Irom  a  clay  loam  to  a  %ht  soiL 
It  has  no  railway  near,  or  resident  gentry,  or  otiier  ad- 
vantages, and  in  it  I  saw  a  number  of  deserted  oottn^ges^ 
two  disused  windmflls^  and  some  farm  buildingB  that 
were  almost  derelict.  The  small-holdings  on  the  farm  are 
divided  up  by  vme  fences.  On  the  grasslands  were  neat- 
stook»  h(»8es«  hoggetts,  and  ponies*  The  cnqNS  on  the 
arable  looked  very  fair,  the  mangold,  where  the  soil  was 
light,  being  drilled  on  the  flat.  Still  I  think  that  the 
tenants  would  do  betta:  if  they  grew  garden  produce  instead 
of  wheat,  other  cereals  and  roots,  such  as  are  gena»lly 
cultivated  an,  a  farm.  In  &at  case,  however,  the  question 
would  arise  at  once  of  the  expense  of  carriage,  whidi  can 
only  be  overcome  by  Bome  such  measure  as  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  Post. 

Mr.  Williamson,  a  holder  of  eight  acres,  of  which  five 
were  pasture  and  three  arable,  a  pig  jobber  by  trade,  whom 
I  foxmd  workiAg  very  hard  with  his  son  upon  his  fields,  told 
me  that  more  land  would  have  been  taken  if  it  could  be 
hired,  but  that  on  this  farm  it  was  not,  for  the  most  part, 
held  by  labourers.  He  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  the  state 
in  which  the  farm  had  been  left  by  its  foaner  tenant,  but  I 
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have  rarely  met  anyone  entering  upon  land  who  did  not 
oomplain  on  this  score. 

Another  larger  tenant  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Long, 
held  fifteen  acres  and  the  old  farmhonse.  The  boildings 
attached  were,  by  the  way,  divided  up  among  tiie  varions 
tenants  at  an  agfoed  rental,  while  the  bam  was  common  to 
them  all  for  the  purposes  of  dressing  their  com  Ac.  Close  by 
the  house  was  a  recreation  ground  where  boys  were  engaged 
in  playing  cricket.  This  acre  and  a  half,  however,  was  hired 
from  the  Syndicate  by  Mr.  Wilson,  M.P.,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  devoted  to  such  uses. 

Mr.  Stangroom,  a  grocer  and  old  inhabitant  of  WhiBson- 
sett,  informed  me  that  the  population  had  &lkn  from  666, 
thirty  years  before,  down  to  4fi0  owing  to  the  emigration 
to  the  towns.  He  said  also  that  there  were  thirty  empty 
houses  and  more  males  than  females  in  the  village.  He 
thought  that  smaU-holdings,  if  they  could  be  increaBod, 
would  tend  to  keep  the  people  at  home,  and  that  the 
Association's  enterprise  was  having  a  good  effect  in  that 
respect. 

So  far  the  Norfolk  Small  Holdings  Association  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  considerable  success,  but  of 
course  it  has  not  yet  stood  the  test  of  time.  Still,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  all  those  con- 
nected with  it  should  be  prominent  members  of  a  single 
political  party.  If  such  promising  experim^its,  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  retaining  population  on  the  land,  should 
chance,  however  unjustly,  to  become  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  party  politics,  this  will,  I  am  sore, 
militate  both  against  their  individual  success  and  the  spread 
of  the  movement. 

In  driving  from  Whissonsett  to  Wendling,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  I  passed  through  heavy  land  into  countEy  that 
grew  lighter  towards  Wendling.  With  the  exception  of  one 
1,100-acre  holding  belonging  to  Lord  Leicester,  this  stretch 
of  country  struck  me,  for  the  most  part,  as  very  indifferently 
farmed.     X  observed  throughout  this  district  also— indeed 
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the  remark  applies  to  the  Eastern  Coonties  generally— that 
a  great  number  of  oak  trees  are  being  felled.  I  think  that 
ere  long  this  timber  will  be  scarce  in  England. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  good,  deep  lands  and  winter- 
grazing  districtfi  of  East  Norfolk,  the  thin  chalks  of  the 
north-west,  including  Holkham  and  King's  Lyzm,  the 
marshlands  of  the  extreme  west,  which  reaUy  belong  to 
liincolnshire  and  Oambridgeshire»  the  sands  and  sheep-walks 
ronnd  Watton,  Thetford,  and  Brandon  in  the  south,  and  the 
soimd,  sti£f  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dereham,  the 
centre  of  the  county. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  my  own  Ditchingham  district  in  the  south-east,  which  is 
divided  from  Sufifolk  by  the  wiadings  of  the  river  Waveney. 
This  I  shall  do  but  briefly  for  two  reasons.  I  have  no  space 
to  spare  and  in  my  book  '  A  Farmer's  Year '  those  who  desire 
it  may  find  information  as  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
this  part  of  Norfolk.  I  propose  to  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  quoting  the  evidence  of  a  landowner,  a  single  typical 
farmer,  together  with  that  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  a  few  opinions  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  EUingham  Hall,  the  next  parish 
to  Ditchingham,  said  that  as  the  owner  of  a  light  land 
and  mixed-soil  estate  he  had  been  connected  with  the  land 
since  1852.  Also  during  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  him- 
self farmed  an  average  of  600  acres.  He  looked  upon  the 
landlords  in  that  part  of  Norfolk  as  practically  ruined.  To 
take  his  own  instance,  where  he  used  to  receive  20s.  an  acre, 
the  tenant  paying  the  tithe,  he  now  took  perhaps  Us.  the 
acre,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  tithe  himself  and  the  rates 
and  taxes,  which  together  would  amoujat  perhaps  to  7s.  the 
acre.  Farther,  there  must  be  deducted  10  per  cent,  for  the 
cost  of  upkeep,  so  that  in  practice  there  was  very  little  indeed 
left  for  him,  even  reckoning  the  average  rent  of  the  estate 
at  from  15«.  to  16s.  the  acre.  It  came  to  this,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  owners  who  had  no  other  means  to  live  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  land.    Farmers,  Mr.  Smith  said. 
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were  living  from  hand  to  month,  and  many  of  them  were 
in  arrear  with  their  rente.  Of  labour  he  and  his  tenants 
had  enough,  as  his  cottages  were  good,  with  good  gacdene 
attached  to  them.  The  young  people  were  going  away  very 
much;  he  oould  not  keep  them.  His  best  labourer  was 
deaf  and  dnmb,  and  the  others  were  all  men  of  a  certain  aga 
He  had  hardly  any  young  men.  The  work  of  the  Technioal 
Education  Committee,  howevw,  had,  he  thought,  improi?ed 
the  skill  of  the  local  labourer  in  thatching,  stacking,  ftc. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  oould  see  no  end  to  this  state  of  a&acB 
unless  it  was  that  the  land  would  go  out  of  cultivatioD. 
There  was  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  ruin.  He 
considered  that  landed  estates  had  become  a  luxury  for  rich 
men.  A  heavy-land  property  of  over  1,000  acres,  of  which 
thirty-six  were  wood,  with  two  double  cottages^  adjoining 
his  estate  on  the  north,  was  sold  six  years  ago  tot  jS5,000. 
He  believed  that  in  the  good  times  this  farm  had  been  bought 
lor  between  £dO  and  £iO  an  acre.  He  was  of  opinimi  that 
unless  it  was  checked,  the  exodus  from  the  rural  districts 
into  the  towns  would  ruin  England.  The  low  prices  wen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  K  employers  could  pay  the 
men  higher  wages  and  these  had  some  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing themselves,  they  would  stop  in  the  villages.  He  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  small-holdings,  but  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  establishment  was  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  me  his  balance-sheet  for  the  800 
acres  of  land  which  he  was  farming  in  1901.  The  amount 
to  the  good  that  year,  out  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  pay 
himself  a  rent  as  landlord  and  to  get  his  living  as  tenant, 
was  ^642.  Hay,  barley,  and  sheep  were  tile  stand-bys  of  his 
farming.  Forty  years  before  this  800  acres  of  land,  whsn 
let,  used  to  bring  him  in  £700  a  year  net. 

My  neighbour  Mr.  C.  H.  Poll  is  the  t^iant  of  the  Old 
Hall  and  Tovm  Farms,  Ditchingham,  of  840  acres,  and  the 
manager  of  750  acres  belonging  to  Mr.  Carr,  of  Ditchingham 
Hall.     Mr.  Poll,  a  very  intelligent  and  respected  fannei. 
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said  that  he  had  been  in  the  business  since  he  left  school 
about  twenty-four  years  ago,  first  at  Bedingham  and  since 
1887 — which  was  the  best  yem:  he  had  ever  experienced — at 
Ditchingham.  During  that  time  there  had  been  no  gen^nJ 
improv^nent,  although  he  could  not  say  that  things  were 
worse  now  than  they  had  been  then,  as  this  would  be  hardly 
possible.  Indeed  he  thought  that  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
rents,  local  farmers  had  kept  things  togeth^  a  little  better 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  five  which  went  before 
them.  During  his  time,  however,  they  had  only  made  rent 
and  a  Uving,  without  interest  on  theu;  capital ;  and  most  of 
those  who  could  retire  had  done  so  rather  than  risk  further 
k)eB.  Still  the  demand  for  fanns  had  been  greater  during 
the  Iftst  two  years  than  it  was  previously,  which  went  to 
show  that  things  had  improved  a  little  of  late.  Beef  had 
sold  well  during  the  winter  of  1901,  and  owing  to  the  dry 
season,  that  year  the  barley  was  good.  They  were  just 
'  jogging  along '  and  could  not  expect  to  do  more. 

Mr.  "Poll  said  that  thirty  years  ago  farming  was  con- 
ducted <m  totally  different  lines :  then  they  were  all  arable 
men  working  their  land  on  the  four-course  system.  In  those 
days  few  cows  or  poultry  used  to  be  kept,  but  now  they 
would  do  anything  to  pick  up  a  poimd.  Also  tiien  they  used 
to  be  anxious  to  take  land  upon  lease,  but  this  was  no  longer 
the  case.  The  farming  class  was  certainly  not  nearly  so  good 
as  it  bad  been  when  he  began  life.  The  type  was  altogether 
different.  Many  men  who  weie  labourers  had  been  helped 
by  landlords  into  smaU-holdings  without  being  called  on 
to  pay  the  valuation.  Such  people  were  'hand-to-month 
men '  who  had  savad  a  little  money  and  borrowed  more. 
They  had  been  pat  in  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  reliable 
tenants.  This  of  course  did  not  apply  to  the  occupiers  of 
large  farms. 

The  average  size  of  the  holdings  in  this  district  he  put  at 
from  200  to  300  acres.  A  numerous  class  existed  by  whom 
the  land  was  farmed  worse  than  it  used  to  be.  These  did 
everything  on  the  cheap,  employed,  as  little  labour  as  possible. 
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and  worked  out  their  places.  Such  farming  meant  steady 
deterioration  in  the  yalue  of  the  land,  bat  Mr.  Poll  was  caie- 
fn]  to  explain  that  it  was  by  no  means  aniversal.  The 
grass  lands  in  those  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  were  not  sofficiently  well  fanned.  He 
had  dressed  his  meadows  for  the  last  four  years  with  basic 
slag  and  crashed  bones  when  he  could  a£Eord  them,  bat  this 
was  not  done  by  one  tenant  in  fifty. 

He  could  not  say  that  the  outlook  was  any  better  than 
when  he  began  in  the  depth  of  the  depression,  and  he  took 
a  black  view  of  the  future.  The  supplies  of  imported  food- 
stnflb  were  likely  to  be  as  large  as  ever,  and  while  this  was 
the  case  there  could  be  no  improvement.  Mr.  Poll's  explana- 
tion of  the  continued  demand  for  farms  under  these  ciicam- 
stances  was  that  a  man  must  live  somewhere,  and  could  do 
so  more  cheaply  in  the  country  than  in  town.  Also  he  got 
a  good  house  rent  free  and  an  independent  position,  and 
other  trades  were  almost  as  much  depressed.  He  added,  how- 
ever, '  If  you  want  to  make  money,  don't  go  into  fanmng : 
it  is  a  fool's  game.'  Personally  if  he  were  without  other 
resources  he  could  not  live.  In  many  cases  the  industry  was 
either  artificially  supported  by  the  help  of  outside  busmess  or 
private  means,  or  could  only  be  made  to  pay  when  a  man  did 
the  work  himself  with  the  assistance  of  his  family.  The 
owners  of  land  had,  he  thought,  lost  more  even  than  tiie 
tenants,  not  only  in  money  but  in  position.  Even  on  good 
land  the  owner  could  not  net  more  than  10s.  an  acre,  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  county  through,  he  did  not 
receive  so  much.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  further  lower  the  rents,  as  even  now  they 
scarcely  covered  the  outgoings. 

Fifteen  years  ago  they  had  a  better  supply  of  labour  than 
was  now  obtainable.  The  men  were  practically  the  same, 
only  grewn  older,  and  very  few  young  ones  were  coming  on. 
Those  who  remained  in  this  district  were,  however,  still  a 
good  lot,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  ageing  or  aged. 
Boys  could  not  be  found :  on  the  Ditchingham  Hall  Estate 
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there  was  not  one  under  eighteeo,  althdogh,  Mr.  PoU  added 
proudly, '  personally  I  have  two.' 

He  tiionght  that  if  trade  grew  worse  some  might  oome 
back  from  the  towns,  bnt  it  they  did  they  would  be 
mezpeiienced.  A  retired  busman  *  might  drive  a  cart,  but  he 
coald  not  nulk  a  cow.'  That  of  labour  must  be  the  great 
question  of  the  future.  The  principal  cause  of  the  scarcity, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  system  of  education  in  force  in  the 
country,  where  we  educated  children  for  the  towns  and  paid 
the  biU  of  their  rearing,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  cities  which 
osed  them  up. 

The  average  wage  in  the  Ditchingham  district  in  the 
summer  of  1902  was  12«.  a  week  and  harvest  money,  which 
varied  according  to  the  number  of  acres  to  be  dealt  with  per 
head,  but  in  his  case  amounted  to  £7  Us.  a  man.  Mr.  Poll  said 
that  in  this  season  of  1902  (I  write  in  mid-harvest)  the  barleys 
must  fall  Ss.  or  4s.  the  coomb  in  price  owing  to  the  persistent 
wet,  and  wheats  would  also  be  depreciated,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent.  If  there  were  fine  weather  thenceforward, 
which  I  am  thankful  to  say  has  since  come— at  any  rate  for 
a  few  days--things  would  be  better  than  had  been  expected ; 
Btill  the  harvest  must  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  loss  such  as 
many  could  not  withstand.  He  explained  that  a  number  of 
small  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  at  once  in  order  to  settle  with 
their  men  and  to  find  cash  for  the  purchase  of  their  store 
bullocka  This  they  would  be  unable  to  do  owing  to  the 
damp  condition  of  the  com  and  the  lateness  of  its  ingather- 
ing. He  thought,  however,  that  we  were  better  off  in  this 
district  than  in  many  other  places.  Nearer  to  London,  for 
instance,  the  corns  looked  worse,  as  Essex  had  been  visited 
by  more  storms. 

As  regarded  possible  remedies,  he  was  a  Protectionist, 
and  hoped  that  Protection  might  come  in  with  a  reform  of 
our  whole  fiscal  pohcy.  Still  he  agreed  with  me  that  until 
the  big  towns  were  struck  by  some  national  calamity  no- 
thing was  likely  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Bates  on  real 
and  personal  property  shotdd  also  be  equalised ;  indeed  he 
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contended  that  anble  Und,  which  was  the  farmer's  raw 
material,  ought  to  pay  nothing.  He  should  be  assessed  on 
what  he  earned  like  other  people,  not  on  the  raw  matcorial. 
Mr.  Poll  thought  that  another  possible  remedy  would  be 
more  fixity  of  tenure  for  tenants.  By  this  he  meant  that 
they  ought  to  receive  compensation  for  all  their  improve- 
ments without  the  neoessity  of  going  to  a  Court,  and  that 
p€r  contra  the  owner  should  receive  compensation  ^ere  the 
land  had  been  impoverished  by  the  tenant.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  often  the  landlord  would  have  nothing  toolaim 
against ;  that  tenants  could  generally  drive  their  own  bar- 
gains ;  and  that  perhaps  such  a  scheme  looked  better  on 
paper  than  it  would  work  out  in  practice.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Poll  thought  further  that  Suffolk  covenants  under 
which  the  incoming  tenant,  or  the  landlord  if  he  took  the  f  sud 
in  hand,  was  forced  to  pay  for  tillagee  that  were  frequently 
unnecessary,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  also  that  land  ought  to 
be  released  from  its  burdens  and  preferential  railway  rates 
made  illegal.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  advantages  of 
a  man  owning  the  land  he  farmed,  as  people  would  do  for 
themselves  what  they  would  not  do  for  others.  Gt>venun0nt 
should,  he  said,  advance  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  re- 
payable in  instalments  to  enable  those  who  were  anxious  to 
do  so  to  purchase  land.  He  believed  also  in  credit  Banks 
to  help  little  men,  and  that  farmers  ought  to  co-opecate  lor 
their  mutual  advantage. 

Mr.  Poll  cropped  on  a  four-course  system :  wheat  Croats* 
roots,  barley,  seeds*  He  kept  also  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cows  and  sent  the  milk  twice  a  day  to  London,  which  he 
found  answered  better  than  grazing,  as  the  turn-over  wm 
quicker.  He  ran  hoggetts,  which  he  fed  on  turnips  and 
cake,  having  given  up  ewes  when  he  took  to  oovra,  as  he 
found  that  they  did  not  thrive  together.  In  1901  his  hoggetts 
had  lost  him  money,  as  after  keeping  them  six  months  they 
brought  in  only  8s.  a  head  more  than  he  had  given  for  them. 
Years  ago  the  wool  paid  for  the  depreciation  of  a  ewe  flock, 
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but  in  1902  the  Blaokfaes  wool  from  Ditchingham  Hall  only 
fetehed  the  miseirable  price  of  sixpence  a  pound,  and  tiie 
wool  of  the  Ootsrwold  and  Blackface  half-breds  hntfivepenoe 
halfpenny  a  poond. 

In  oondnsion  Mr.  Poll  said  that  he  conld  not  nnderatand 
why  fiumeTB  put  their  sons  into  that  businees.  He  had  a 
boy,  bat  he  wonld  take  good  care  that  he  did  not  become  a 
fanner.  At  least  £2JOOO  capital  wonld  be  required  to  start 
him,  which  very  likely  might  gradually  waste  away,  whereas 
if  such  a  sum  were  spent  on  him  in  any  other  profession,  at 
twenty-fiye  years  of  age  a  young  man  should  be  earning  his 
own  living  and  have  a  good  prospect  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Bobert  Mann,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  B.  8c  W.  Mann, 
whose  family  have  been  large  maltsters  at  Wainford  Mills, 
Ditchingham,  for  several  generations,  said  that  he  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  this  district  and  the  farming  interests 
in  it  since  1871.  From  1879  onwards  everything  connected 
with  agriculture  had  been  going  steadily  downhill,  though 
perhaps  the  descent  had  not  been  quite  so  rapid  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  In  his  (pinion  nothing  could  stop  this 
decline  except  bett^  prices  for  produce,  or  the  investment  of 
more  capital  in  the  land  whereby  its  productiveness  might 
be  incraised.  It  remained  a  question,  however,  whether 
such  increased  productiveness  would  prove  remunerative  to 
the  producer.  He  had  observed  that  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  farmers  the  land  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  fertilisation.  The  manure  used  now  was  often 
nothing  but  stained  straw,  and  very  difFereiit  from  the  rich 
muck  that  farmers  used  to  put  on  in  the  good  times.  Also 
they  had  not  kept  to  the  old  four-course  shift,  but  would 
steal  a  crop  when  they  found  a  chance.  The  consequence 
was  that  throughout  the  district  the  land  was  not  in  its  old 
heart,  and  weeds  had  increased. 

In  former  days,  he  remarked,  farmers  kept  sufficient 
labour  on  their  holdings  to  enable  them  to  get  in  the 
harvest,  but  now  they  had  to  hire  extra  hands  for  this  work. 
Also  the  labour  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.    The  good 
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men  were  tibe  old  men,  and  the  yonng  people  were  going  off 
the  Iftnd.  If  the  labourers  conld  aecnre  regolar  employment 
—which  was  not  always  the  case — ^it  wonld  be  an  adTao- 
tage,  bnt  he  recognised  that  it  was  not  poeable  for  fanners 
to  make  the  land  pay  nnlees  they  were  provided  with 
snfficient  capital.  This  had  wasted  much  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  The  tenants  used  to  be  well  o£^  now  they  were 
very  badly  off.  Owing  to  their  poTerty  they  did  not  keep 
the  same  amount  of  stock,  and  the  great  redaction  that  had 
been  made  in  rents  had  not  compensated  them  for  the  losses 
they  had  experienced  through  the  fall  of  the  price  of  produce. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  value  of  com  was  likely  to  im- 
prove in  our  day,  but  a  better  sample  of  barley  might  be 
produced  by  higher  farming  and  more  careful  thrashing. 
The  foreign  barley  was  often  of  a  superior  quality  to  that 
which  he  could  buy  in  this  neighbourhood. 

As  regarded  his  own  business  Mr.  Mann  said  that  they 
malted  double  the  quantity  of  stuff  they  used  to  do  in  1878, 
but  owing  to  the  competition  in  the  trade,  their  net  retozn 
was  very  little  more.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  maltsters 
who  kiln-dried  barley  to  any  great  extent.  The  wages  they 
paid  in  their  establishment  varied  from  18«.  to  26s.  the  week, 
and  although  the  work  was  hard,  the  result  of  this  higher 
tariff  was  that  they  could  secure  plenty  of  men.  Hk  ex- 
perience was  that  a  good  man  did  not  mind  wwldng  if  he 
were  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  labour. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  on  my  own 
experience  as  an  owner  of  land  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
as  a  farmer  of  my  own  land  and  of  hired  land.  The  settled 
estate  with  which  I  have  to  do  is  one  of  moderate  mze  and 
very  scattered,  and  has  therefore  no  sporting  advantages.  As 
it  happens,  however,  it  includes  two  good  residences,  bevrj 
com  land,  some  light  soil  and  marshes,  and  certain  lots, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Walsham  and  oa 
the  outskirtB  of  Bungay,  which  are  of  the  order  that  is 
known  as  accommodation.  It  is  thus,  to  some  extent,  re- 
presentative of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  diffsrent  parts 
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of  Norfolk  and  SafColk.  In  the  good  days  this  property  used 
to  bring  in  an  income  sufficient  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
GOimtry  gentleman's  family  of  the  smaller  sort.  Now  the 
income  deriyed  from  it  is  enormously  reduced,  while  the 
expenses  of  upkeep  have  increased.  Since  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  property  a  large  smn  has  been  spent  in 
repairs  and  buildings,  an  outlay  which  seems  to  have  no 
end,  since  year  by  year  there  arci  fresh  demands  noade  in 
this  respect.  Indeed,  if  the  amounts  disbursed  on  improve- 
ments on  this  house  were  taken  into  account,  the  net 
amount  received  from  the  iMX>perty  during  the  last  two-and- 
twenty  years  would,  I  think,  prove  to  be  but  small.  All  of 
these,  however,  cannot  be  called  strictly  necessary,  although 
they  have  added  to  its  capital  value.  Thus,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  earn  money  in 
other  ways,  the  estate,  although  practically  unencumbered, 
must  have  drifted  into  something  like  bankruptcy.  A  life- 
tenant  without  additional  resources  could  scarcely  have 
found  the  rents  suffident  to  its  upkeep,  or  to  enable  him  when 
necessary,  to  take  fanns  in  hand. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  scores 
of  similar  inheritances  throughout  East  Anglia,  especially 
where  they  have  been  burdened  with  mortgages  or  jointures. 
Generally,  in  such  instances,  they  have  in  the  end  been  sold 
for  whatever  they  would  fetch,  and  their  owners,  whose 
forbears  bought  tiiem  for  large  sums,  have  vanished  quite 
away. 

Finding  some  thirteen  years  ago  that  the  home  farm  was 
being  worked  out,  I  took  it  in  hand  and  for  convenience  in 
its  management  hired  some  small  adjoining  holdings.  Also 
I  took  in  hand  another  heavy  land  farm  *  of  about  100  acres 
at  Bedingham,  five  miles  away.  The  detailed  results  of  my 
fanning  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  in  1899<  may  be 
found  in  my  book  '  A  Fanner's  Year,'  therefore  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  Speaking  broadly,  however,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
considerably  out  of  pocket  over  the  venture,  although  for  the 
last  year  or  two  I  have  earned  a  small  rent  and  some  interest 
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on  the  capital  inTegted.  Also  I  have  consideiably  impioved 
the  conditioii  of  the  land,  so  that  if  I  or  my  successors  found 
it  necessary,  I  think  that  it  would  be  let  at  a  reasonable  sum, 
either  in  the  original  fanns  or  cat  up  into  little  tenancifls. 

My  expeaenoe  is  that  I  am  better  off  as  regards  the  land 
Ihire than  as  regards  that  which  I  own.  In  the  f<xmer  case 
I  have  only  to  pay  my  rent,  which  is  not  a  very  oonaideraUe 
item  in  the  turnover  of  a  farm,  knowing  that  if  I  give  up 
the  holding  the  landlcNcd  must  satisfy  my  valuation,  and 
that  I  am  at  no  expense  about  the  buildings.  In  the  latter 
I  have  to  earn  my  own  rent,  to  keep  up  my  own  buildings, 
and  if  I  oesae  farming,  to  find  a  satisfactory  tenant — ^no  easy 
business — who  will  pay  me  the  valuations.  My  conclusion 
is  therefore  that,  in  Norfolk  and  SufEolk,  I  would  rather  bea 
tenant  who  hires  land  than  an  owner  wko  farms  his  own  land. 

I  am  a  general  farmer,  that  is  to  say,  I  grow  oom,keq;  a 
ewe  flock  of  Blackface  sheep,  and  about  twenty  pedigree  Bed 
Poll  cows,  most  of  the  milk  of  which  I  manufacture  into 
butter  and  sell  at  a  fair  price  to  private  customers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  this  Bed  Pdl  breed, 
which  I  find  as  useful  as  they  are  handsome,  as  they  give  an 
excellent  quality  of  milk,  and  even  the  older  gast  cows  will 
fat  out  well.  Hitherto  my  ewes  have  numba?ed  about  100, 
Out  this  year  I  propose  to  reduce  them  to  thirty*five.  Like 
Mr.  Poll,  I  find  that  a  large  quantity  of  lambs  and  cows  do 
not  go  well  together,  as  to  thrive  satisfactorily  the  lambs 
require  constant  change  of  pasture  in  early  spring,  just  whflo 
the  grass  is  needed  for  the  cows. 

Both  here  and  at  Bedingfaam  I  have  laid  down  a  good 
deal  of  land  to  permanent  pasture ;  a  tedious  and  expensiire 
buoiness,  but  one  which  I  consider  necessary,  as  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  obvious  that  only  grass  land  or  land  with 
a  large  i^coportion  of  its  acreage  in  grass  retains  any  real 
letting  value.  Sad  &s  it  is  to  say,  com  scarcely  pays  to 
grow,  and  the  old  Norfolk  system  ol  winter  grazing,  iuTolv- 
ing  the  cultivi^tion  of  a  lucg^  area  jot  soot,  often  proves  a 
doubtful  benefit  to  the  fanner.    Pasture^  liowever,  unpro* 
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ductile  as  it  is  by  comparison)  is  always  in  demand,  and 
will  always  find  a  tenant ;  also  it  absorbs  but  little  labour. 
Theacekae  to  grass  the  land  must  go  whereyer  it  willi 
atthoagh  this  is  a  process  that  as  a  general  feole  oan  only 
be  Bttfeislactorily  oairied  out  when  it  is  in  hand.  Eyen  if 
the  seed  is  found  for  them  the  vast  majority  ot  tenants  will 
not  give  yotmg  pctstnres  the  oaore  and  good  treataenent  that  are 
necessary  to  their  bnilding  up,  <  Meadows  and  natural  paotnres 
managed  in  as  slovenly  a  manner  as  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom '  wrote  Arthur  Young  of  Noxlolk  over  130  yeurs 
ago,  and  his  remark  holds  good  to-day. 

On  the  local  labour  question  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
evidenoe  given  by  Mr.  Poll.  Still  I  may  say  generally  that 
the  labour  question  is  largely  a  question  of  cottages,  at  any 
rate  in  those  parts  of  East  Anglia  with  which  I  am  best  ac-» 
qnaintod,  where  the  people  cling  so  much  move  closely  to  the 
soil  of  which  they  are  native  than  they  do  in  many  coontieB. 
Of  course  the  lowness  of  the  wage  and  the  lack  x>f  prospect 
will  always  cause  a  great  number,  perhaps  a  mnjority,  of  the 
more  enterprising  spirits  to  desert  the  land»  but  I  am  con* 
vineed  that  there  are  large  numbers  who  would  bide  in  their 
viUagee  if  only  they  could  be  sure  of  constant  work  and  find 
decent  homes  in  which  to  live.  What  is  happening  all  over 
this  Country  ?  Here  and  there  some  rich  man»  when  he  is 
absolutely  driv^i  to  it  in  order  to  provide  homes  for  his 
servants  or  his  labourers,  builds,  a  few  cottages  and  writes 
off  the  money  loss.  Bnt  nobody  else  does  this-^^how  can 
they  when  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourers,  which,  although  it 
is  as  much  as  tbey  can  iafford»  is  totally  uneconomic? 

So  what  is  taking  place  ?  Let  anybody  who  is  curious  to 
know  leave  the  main  roads  and  the  more  poptdated  villages 
where  there  are  resident  gentry,  and  travel  about  among  those 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  adres  ol  arable  la»d  which 
really  make  up  the  bulk  of  East  Anglia.  Let  him  examine 
the  hamlets  for  himself — ^those  of  the  stamp  of  Gratfield 
by  Halesworth,  tos  iiMsrtance — and  ask  for  a  few  particulars 
from  the  parson  or  from  any  old  feUow  whom  he  meets 
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upon  the  roftd.  Then,  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  he  will 
hear  that  there  used  to  be  more  bonses  than  theie  an 
now,  tiiat  80  many  have  f allmi  down  and  never  been 
rebuilt  and  that  eertain  young  folk  who  wonted  to  maoy 
have  gone  away  because  they  could  find  no  cottage  decent 
enough  in  which  to  liye. 

Of  all  this,  if  our  visitor  takes  Hie  trouble  to  look  round, 
his  own  eyes  will  show  him  ^oof .  There  are  the  dwell- 
ings tiiat  look  so  pretty  in  summer,  with  roses  and  ivy 
creeping  about  their  crumbling  stud  work  and  their  rotten 
thatch,  but  which  often  enough  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  in- 
habited by  human  beings.  There,  close  at  hand,  perhaps 
conveniently  placed  to  receive  the  surface  ^tesinage  from  the 
road,  or  even  in  wet  times  from  the  new-manured  fields,  is  a 
pond,  the  local  supply  of  drinking  water.  A  little  furttier 
down  the  street  there  may  be  houses  such  as  I  told  cf  in 
Whissonsett,  their  roofis  fallen  in,  their  windows  brokoi, 
their  walls  oradced.  Gradually  they  have  become  unin- 
habitable and,  the  owners  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  repair 
them,  have  been  suffered  to  sink  to  ruin.  Thus  gradually  the 
population  of  our  specimen  village  dwindles.  Indeed  unless 
some  startling  change  occurs,  its  extinction  in  many  cases 
appears  to  be  but  a  question  of  time,  because  no  one  can 
afford  to  build  houses  whidiretum  no  interest ;  because  also 
the  land  cannot  reward  the  labourer  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  build  his  own,  or  by  the  payment  of  an  adeqtaate 
rent,  to  make  it  profitable  for  anyone  else  to  build  it  for 
him. 

Of  course  in  the  more  frequented  places  tinngB  are 
bett^.  Thtn  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  wfaich 
appears  to  be  thought  attractive,  many  gentry  reside,  whidi 
means  that  money  is  spent  and  accommodation  provided 
somehow  for  those  who  work  for  them.  But  although 
leisured  or  retired  people,  or  rich  men  in  search  of  sport,  or 
sudi  small  positioa  as  still  appertains  to  tiie  ownership  of 
land,  may  gather  in  certain  districts  and  make  what  is  called 
a  neighbourhood,  my  experience  is  that  these  neighbour- 
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hoods  are  mere  ooBes  in  the  desert  of  rural  England.  This, 
M  a  wh(de,  mnBt  stand  or  fall  without  the  support  of  such 
eztraneoQB  props  as  the  presence  of  gentlefolk  with  money 
to  spend. 

As  to  the  future  of  farming  I  am  of  opinion  that  unless 
some  change  happens,  of  which  I  can  see  no  symptom,  it  is 
likely  in  days  to  come  to  prove  profitable  to  two  classes  of 
men  only,  those  who  work  large  areas  with  the  help  of 
machinery  and  a  few  highly  paid  servants,  and  tiiose  v^o 
work  small  areas  with  the  help  of  their  own  hands  and  those 
of  their  families.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  (he  contrary, 
not  only  do  such  small  people  often  make  a  living,  some- 
times also  they  turn  the  soil  to  great  profit.  Here  is  an 
example.  Close  to  my  gate  I  have  a  tenant,  a  builder, 
named  Johnson,  who  in  addition  to  a  grass  pightle,  hires 
from  me  a  four*acre  field  of  no  better  quality  than  the  other 
land  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  he  farms  on  a  four-course 
shift.  His  crops  in  1901  were  as  follows:  One  acre  of 
very  good  roots  (exact  return  not  stated) ;  one  acre  of  wheat, 
yielding  nineteen  coomb  (nine  and  a  half  quarters)  to  the 
acre;  one  acre  of  oats,  3aelding  sixteen  coomb  (eight 
quarters)  to  the  acre ;  one  acre  of  clover  hay,  yielding  about 
three  tons  to  the  acre. 

Of  course  these  returns  are  far  higher  than  any  that  I 
can  show,  the  wheat  indeed  being  an  enormous  crop.  They 
were,  however,  attained  by  good  farming  and  high  manur- 
ing with  farmyard  muck  and  soot.  Now  if  this  man  can 
raise  sach  crops  why  should  it  be  impossible  for  the  rest  of 
us  by  the  use  of  similar  methods  to  approach  if  not  to  equal 
them  ?  To  do  so  generally  would  be  to  make  farming  pay, 
even  at  present  prices,  and  enable  England  moreover  to 
grow  nearly  all  the  food  that  it  requires.  I  am  persuaded 
that  most  of  us  attempt  to  woirk  too  much  land,  and  in  so 
doing  fail  to  reach  the  limit  of  its  possible  production. 

To  return.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  third  class 
of  farmer-^the  2(X>  or  800  acre  man — impregnated  with  the 
traditions  of  fifty  years  ago.    Often  he  thinks  it  beneath  his 
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dignity  to  work  in  the  fiel Ji  alongside  of  his  l»bouieE8»  uid 
finds  it  neoessary,  even  though  he  has  nothing  to  sell  or 
to  buy,  to  attend  a  market  at  least  onoe  a  week.  For  that 
man,  I  think,  the  fatore  holds  no  good  in  store.  He  is 
apparently  doomed  to  disappear. 

Still  I  believe  in  this  way  or  in  that  fanning  will  go  on, 
uiless  land,  or  rather  ite  prodaoe»  sinks  to  soeh  a  mmimnm 
of  value  that  it  provee  no  longer  worth  the  working,  even  at 
a  rent  so  reduced  as  merely  to  enable  its  holder  to  meet  his 
outgoings.  Indeed  while  the  farmer  finds  it  possible  to  make 
a  bare  living,  it  will  certainly  go  on,  for  in  the  last  reaort 
he  can  always  neglect  to  pay  timt  rent.  Also  if  the  landlord 
can  discover  no  one  who  is  willii^  to  do  as  much  as  thisand 
knows  it  unprofitable  to  woric  his  own  acres,  he  will  sufiEer  the 
loss  rather  than  allow  them  to  go  out  of  cultivation. 

In  truth  the  position  of  the  owner  of  land  is  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  farmer  of  land,  since  Government  and 
rate-collecting  authorities  alone  allow  no  rebate,  be  the  timee 
good  or  bad.  Nor  do  builders,  other  tradesmen,  and  all  the 
host  who  take  tithe  of  the  income  consider  the  fact  of  his 
poverty  when  they  make  out  their  bills.  His  case,  at  aay 
rate  in  the  Eastern  CSounties  and  many  other  places,  is  in 
fact  lamentable.  Among  my  somewhat  extensive  acquaint- 
ance I  can  recall  no  one  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  who  is  living 
upon  the  proceeds  of  his  land ;  like  the  new-comers,  all  who 
still  remain  have  extraneous  means.  In  short  practically 
they  pay  a  rent  themselves  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  a 
pleasure  property,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  do  this,  auist 
let  if  they  can,  or  sell  and  go. 

The  ardent  reformer  will  answer,  Let  them  go.  But 
who  is  to  replace  them?  The  picked,  sporting  estates 
will  and  do  find  tenants  and  purohaaers,  but  the  bnlk  of 
English  land  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  the 
new-comers  hold  essential.  Nqr  indeed  do  the  majoii^ 
of  these  rich  men,  who  are  pleaeure-eei^kecB,  fulfil  the  con- 
ditiona  which  are  well-nigh  vital  to  the  weHare  of  roial 
England,  wherein  (although  with  ma^y  exceptions),  taking 
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the  oonniry  through,  their  intevest  for  the  most  part,  is  so 
often  purely  selfish  and  personal.  Of  the  old  class  of  English 
Bqnires  established  by  long  descent  this  could  not,  I  think,  be 
said.  Of  oonrse,  however,  thei»  have  been  and  axe  a  few 
among  them  whose  individual  unpopularity  and  neglect  of 
the  obligations  of  their  position  gave  and  give  an  opening  to 
the  eaemies  ol  landlordism  whereof  these  are  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves. 

Six  weeks  ago-— I  write  in  mid-S^tember — ^notwithstaod- 
ing  the  extraordinary  cold  and  inclemency  of  the  season,  it 
looked  as  though  the  crops  thzoughout  England  would  be 
sufficiently  bountiful  to  ensure  some  return  of  prosperity  to 
those  who  raised  them.  Unfortunately  the  prolonged  and 
Tmseasonable  wet  has  put  an  end  to  these  hopes.  There  will 
still  be  a  considerable  bulk  of  com,  but  it  must,  I  think, 
prove  of  very  inferior  quality.  I  read  in  the '  Agricultural 
Gazette '  for  September  8  that '  there  are  no  com  crops  in 
the  south  or  east  of  England  that  have  not  been  more  or 
less  injured ;  for  even  uncut  crops  that  have  not  been  laid 
have  been  weathered,  and  present  a  dingy  appearance.' 
Hops  too,  it  wotdd  appear,  are  largely  a  failure,  fruit  and 
potatoes  almost  a  complete  failure,  and  the  Fen  cereals  so 
laid  that  in  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to  reap  them 
with  an  instrument  that  I  have  never  seen  used  in  my  time, 
the  sickle.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  was  well  secured, 
hay  is  plentiful  and  feed  and  roots  are  abundant,  though  the 
latter  are  perhaps  not  of  the  best  quality. 

On  the  i^bole,  then,  it  can  scarcely  be  hiq;>ed  that  the 
British  fanner  will  advance  his  position  in  1902,  especially 
as  the  ingathering  of  his  grain  must  prove  very  costly,  and 
in  all  the  earlier  districts,  at  any  rate,  much  of  it  has  been 
dragged  up  and  put  on  stack  before  it  was  thoroughly  dry. 
During  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  employed  some  of  my 
leisure  minutes  in  watching  the  steam  rise  from  the  ridge  of 
one  of  my  ricks  «i  oats,  as  though  from  an  altar  ^  sacrifice, 
and  many  others  are,  I  underflkand,  ptrovided  vrith  similar 
entertainment    Oom  thus  heated,  I  need  haxdly  explain,  is 
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com  practically  spoiled,  since  it  mnst  be  diacolomed  and 
fnlaome  to  the  taste. 

Another  trouble  which  British  owners  and  tenants  of 
land  have  to  face  in  1902  is  the  very  low  price  of  En|^ 
wheat,  which  the  new  Begistration  Duty,  that  excited  sodi 
gloomy  forebodings  and  ao  loud  an  outcry  among  azd«nt 
Free-Traders,  does  not  appear  to  haye  afFectsd  in  the  least. 
In  an  agricultural  article  in  the  '  Times '  of  September  S7 
appeared  a  report  on  this  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  English 
grown  com,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passage,  as 
it  shows  the  state  of  the  case  most  clearly. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  weekly  average  price,  as  oalcolated 
upon  the  letaras  from  the  190  scheduled  com  markets  of  England 
and  Wales,  was  81«.  7d.  per  imperial  quarter  of  480  lbs.  Four 
weeks  later,  at  the  end  of  September,  it  has  fallen  to  aBi.  6i 
The  decline  thus  amounts  really  to  6i.  Id.,  the  signifipanoft  of 
which  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  thron^at 
the  year  1901  the  highest  and  lowest  weekly  average  prioea  did 
not  differ  by  more  than  2s.  per  quarter,  whilst  in  1900  the 
difference  did  not  exceed  4s.,  and  in  1899  it  was  not  more  than 
Si.  Sd.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  within  the  last  four  weeb 
there  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  weekly  average  price  of  home- 
grown wheat  greater  in  extent  than  the  vriiole  which  ooonmd  in 
any  of  the  three  immediately  preceding  years.  Moreover,  the 
current  weekly  average  price  of  36a.  6d.  per  quarter  is  not  only 
the  lowest  of  the  present  year,  but  is  the  lowest  which  has  been 
recorded  since  the  beginning  of  November  last. 

I  may  add  that  according  to  the  '  Market  IntelligeDoe' 
of  the  '  Agricultural  Gtaaette '  for  October  18,  the  retonis 
from  196  scheduled  towns  in  En^^and  and  Wales  show  the 
imperial  price  of  home-grown  wheat  for  the  weekending 
October  11  to  have  been  aSa.  6d.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs.,  that 
is.  Is.  Id.  lower  than  its  value  on  September  27.  Even  now 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  nxarket  has  touched 
bottom. 

It  wonld  seem  therefore  the  most  we  can  expect  is 
that  the  'English  farmer:  will  this  year  maintain  his  vsry 
precarious  foothold  somewhere  near  the  bottom  of  the  sfeeq) 
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slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Agrieultoial  ProBperity.  Let  us. 
hope  he  will  do  as  much ;  it  depends  upon  the  weather  and 
the  price  of  food-stnSs. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  take  np  too  much  space  in  setting 
forth  my  individual  experiences  and  deductions,  whereof 
perhaps  enough  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  these 
pages,  I  cease  them  here.  The  general  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence 
collected  on  my  joumeyings,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies 
that  I  think  possible,  I  reserve  for  the  last  chapter  of  this 
book. 

From  time  to  time  in  these  volumes  I  have  expressed 
my  own  opinions  and  those  of  others  on  the  inequality  and 
injustice  of  our  rating  system.  I  now  append  the  views  of 
one  of  tiie  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  in  East 
AngUa — those  of  Mr.  J.  Bancroft  Holmes,  of  Gkiwdy  Hall, 
Harleston,  Norfolk,  who  for  many  years  has  made  this 
complicated  matter  an  object  of  close  study.  The  reader 
will,  I  think,  find  them  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I 
may  say  the  same  about  his  remarks  upon  the  better 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Knowing  the  work 
on  which  I  was  engaged,  Mr.  Bancroft  Holmes  kindly  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  me  in  Beptember,  1902. 

The  system  under  which  imperial  taxes  and  loeal  rates  are 
levied  in  England  is  so  complex  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  without 
going  into  a  multitade  of  details,  to  state  with  any  degree  of  oom- 
pteteness  the  grievanoe  which  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  estate, 
or  lands  and  honses,  have  as  against  the  owners  of  personal  or 
other  kinds  of  property.  The  inequality  and  injustice  of.  the 
present  system  have  been  acknowledged  time  after  time  by  Parlia- 
ment during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  have  in  part  been  met  by  a 
vo^ty  of  grants  made  from  Imperial  funds  in  aid  of  local 
expenditure ;  but  the  anomaly  still  exists  that  a  portion  only,  and 
that  the  lesser  portion,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  con- 
tributes to  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  rates.  Whilst  in  the 
period  1862-1896  rates  in  England  have  risen  from  ^£10,000,000 
to  ^£32,000,000,  grants  in  aid  have  only  been  increased  from 
£600,000  to  ^£7,600,000.    This  enormous  addition  of  160  per  cent. 
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in  forly-thrae  jain  to  the  Imxden  borne  esxlxmvelj  by  ttie  kner 
bftli  of  Ihe  oonnlry't  waftlth  it  m  matter  of  tremtndoiiB  importaittei 
and  calls  for  moat  seriouB  oonaideration.  The  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  agrioultoral  prodooe  during  the  same  period  makes  it 
more  than  ever  neoessary  that  an  industry  the  most  important 
in  England,  if  only  on  acooont  of  the  numbers  it  employs,  shotdd 
not  be  orushed  by  an  antiquated  and  inequitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion, which  survives  only  because  Parliament  has  not  the  pluck  or 
the  independence  to  carry  out  reforms  which  it  knows  ai^  uigendy 
called  for. 

To  make  it  clear  as  to  wfaal  the  burdens  on  agricultuze  sre, 
they  must,  whether  the  rates  or  taxes  are  paid  by  the  owner  or 
occupier,  be  Itunped  together ;  they  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  whoever  discharges  them,  and  they  form  a 
first  charge,  taking  priority  over  all  others.  Compare  the  relativB 
position  of  two  investors  with  an  equal  capital,  taken  from  the 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxatbn:  A,  the 
yeoman,  invests  in  land,  houses,  and  premises  of  the  rateable 
value  of  £300,  and  pays  the  average  rate  of  27cl.— total  £33 16i. ; 
B,  the  business  man,  invests  in  trade»  and  owning  and  occupying 
shop,  house,  and  premises  of  the  rateable  value  of  £30  pays  the 
average  urban  rate  of  48d. — total  £6.  Although  B's  rates  an 
nearly  double  A's,  he  pays  less  than  one>fifth  that  A  does ;  if  B 
resides  in  the  same  parish  as  A,  his  rates  would  amount  to 
£3  7b.  6d.,  or  one-tenth  part  only.  Yet  aooording  to  the  original 
idea  upon  which  rates  were  first  levied,  each  investor  having  an 
equal  capital  has  an  equal  ability  to  contribute  towards  an  ex- 
penditure in  which  he  has  an  equal  interest  To  make  this 
example  applicable  to  men  of  smaller  means,  let  A  be  a  peasant 
proprietor  rated  on  £30,  and  B  a  small  lAkopkeeper  rated  at 
the  like  amount.  A  will  pay  £3  7<.  6d.,  as  against  the  ISi.— or 
possibly  only  6s.  8d.---paid  by  B. 

Belief  to  bare  agricultural  land  has  reoently  been  given  to 
theextentof  one-half  of  the  rates;  but  the  Act  is  only  a  temporary 
one,  and  may  not  be  renewed.  If  agricultural  land  is  the  sti^k 
of  the  most  important  industry  in  this  country,  how  can  it  be  good 
policy  to  crush  it  with  burdens  in  away  to  which  no  other  indiurtry 
is  subjected  ?  Why  should  agriculture  as  an  industry  pay  a  double 
income  tax  in  the  shi^  of  land  tax?  This  piMng-up  of  the 
burdens  on  agricultiue  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pieBent 
grievous  depression ;  it  has  resulted  in  this,  that  capital  ie  no 
longer  attracted  to  the  land  as  offering  a  reasonable  and  safe  rstom. 
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Those  whose  eapikd  u  looked  up  in  it,  tmleBs  ihey  have  other 
soQioes  of  inoome,  are  greatly  impoTerished,  and  in  many  oases 
rained.  To  nrge  the  desiiabUity  of  creating  peasant  proprieton 
wilihoat  at  the  same  time  taking  steps  to  free  the  land  from  mijust 
burdens  is  ftitUe;  poor  men  or  those  of  small  means  cannot 
afford  to  inTcst  their  savings  in  land  under  existing  cmomstanoes. 

Oar  yeomen,  once  the  pride  of  every  oooniry,  are  gone — squeesed 
out  of  existence,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  inexorable  pressure  of 
the  tax  and  rate  collector — ^and  in  them  we  have  lost  a  class  of 
men  the  most  expert  and  valuable  in  their  calling,  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  and  ready  when  necessity  arose  to  defend  her 
interests,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Their  loss  is  feU,  not  least, 
in  the  administration  of  local  afEurs;  and  sooially  the  yeoman 
was  the  link  which  botmd  togetiier  in  one  common  bond  of 
mterest  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  question  of  the  better  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  one  which  is  purely  financial.  At  the  rents  currently  paid  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cottages  cannot  be  built,  kept  in  repair,  and 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  meet  modem  requirements^  to  pay  any- 
thing but  a  trifling  return  on  the  capital  embalmed.  Owners 
of  landed  property,  as  a  rule,  provide  exceUent  cottages  and 
gardens  for  their  labourers  at  half  rents,  because  swdi  cottages 
are  necessary  to  attract  the  best  of  the  men,  and  faeoause 
they  desize  to  see  their  neighbours  comfortable  and  contented. 
But  no  capitalist,  imless  he  is  a  landowner,  will  build  cottages  to 
pay  him  a  precarious  2  to  2^  per  cent.  Why  should  he  when  he 
can  invest  his  money  to  so  much  greater  advantage  in  any  other 
business  concern?  Cottage  rents  would  have  to  be  doubled  at 
least  to  make  them  an  attractive  investment,  and  labourers'  rents 
cannot  be  doubled  unless  they  receive  a  large  increase  to  their 
wage,  which  can  only  follow  a  substantial  rise  in  the  value  of 
produce.  For  the  country  to  demand  that  it  shall  have  supplies 
of  home-grown  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expect  that  the  men  who  help  to  create  it,  and  whose 
living  has  to  depend  upon  that  price,  shah  have  cottage  acconmio* 
dation  superior  to  that  which  is  generally  provided  on  every  well- 
managed  estate  is  unreasonable.  Unless  the  State  provides  the 
money — and  iiriiat  Government  would  venture  to  raise  money  for 
such  an  unremunerative  investment? — it  cannot  be  done.  Owing 
to  the  very  marked  decrease  in  the  rural  population  generally,  the 
poorer  class  of  cottage  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  Bast  Anglia. 

In  starving  the  land  the  country  starves,  not  only  the  owner. 
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ragudiDg  whom  it  is  seemingly  sapremely  indiffereafc  (ptonded  be 
is  a  men  of  many  acres),  but  it  is  impoverisfaing  the  oocapier  ixid 
has  wiped  out  the  yeoman.  Also,  whilst  it  endeavours  to  gel  tta 
food  supplies  at  less  than  eost  prioe  in  the  interests  of  the  towns 
and  manufaoturing  oenlres,  attempts  are  made  to  cajole  the 
labourer  into  belieying  that  he  is  inadequately  paid,  that  he  is 
forced  to  live  in  a  house  not  meet  for  his  requirements  and  his 
moans,  and  that  the  squire  and  fanner  are  his  natural  enemies. 
That  the  labourer  as  a  rule  knows  better  is  certain,  but  that  hs 
shows  little  desire  under  existing  circumstances  to  change  plaoe 
with  his  master  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions under  which  arable  agriculture  is  now  oonducted  are  not 
such  as  to  encourage  him  to  make  the  Tenture. 

'  Thou  shslt  not  mu2cle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com.' 

The  last  evidence  that  I  shall  quote  in  this  book  is  that 
of  a  gentleman  whose  opinions,  at  least  where  East  Anglia 
is  concerned^  are  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  those  of  any 
agricultural  expert  in  England.  Throughout  a  long  life 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  has  not  only  been  a  practical  farmer, 
but  has  made  the  subject  of  the  land  and  all  connected  with 
it  his  especial  study,  and  no  work  of  this  nature  would  be 
complete  without  an  expression  of  his  views.  These  he 
has  been  so  good  as  to  give  me.  In  answer  to  my  questions 
Mr.  Bead  said : — 

The  rentals  of  large  light  land  farms  and  stiff  arable 
land  have  fallen  one  half ;  of  small  farms  about  one-quarter; 
so  an  average  taken  over  the  county  of  Norfolk  would  be  a 
reduction  of  quite  one-third.  The  selling  value  of  arable 
land  has  fallen  one-half,  of  grass  marshes  one- third;  the 
iparting  value  of  land  has  improved  and  all  good  '  shoots  * 
let  readily.  The  majority  of  landowners  have  let  tiieir  houses 
and  sporting  rights  to  shooting  tenants.  Small  and  medium- 
sized  firms  with  a  fair  proportion  of  grass  let  more  readily 
than  they  did  lately,  but  there  is  no  advance  in  rent,  while 
for  large  farms,  especially  light  and  heavy  soils,  there  is  still 
no  demand.  Hitherto  rents  have  been  fairly  well  paid  (being 
now  a  small  proportion  of  the  outgoings  of  a  farm) ;  how  the 
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leDts  now  due  and  thote  at  Lady  Day,  1902,  will  be  met  !« 
mora  doubtf  ol ;  all  corn  crops  in  1001  realiaed  a  poor  retmn 
per  acre,  and  stock  are  seUing  t>adly,  while  wool  was  never 
so  cheap. 

IJAbonr  is  xnocs  plentiful  than  it  was,  but  the  qualify  aiid 
the  quantity  get  woae  every  year.  Common  wages  axe  12tf . 
and  13«.  a  week ;  with  harvest  wages  and  aU  other  extras, 
for  Sonday  work,  SfC,  16«.  to  16s,  In  some  districts  cott$g»a 
are  scarce  and  bad ;  generally  there  are  several  cottagies  empty 
in  a  parish;  labourers  object  to  cottages  on  a  farm*  although 
these  were  built  that  they  might  be  close  to  their  work ; 
they  are  too  lonely. 

Most  of  tibe  smartest  young  men  migrate  to  the  towns, 
to  railways,  and  into  the  police.  They  earn  more  wages  and 
spend  them  alL  The  country  is  dull,  but  bicycles  make  ii 
less  so,  and  are  the  means  of  getting  easily  to  work  at  a 
distance.  Education  has  certainly  done  much  to  depopulate 
the  mral  districts,  for  if  a  lad  cannot  read  and  write  and  do 
a  sum  he  is  of  no  use  in  a  town,  and  what  he  otherwise 
learns  at  school  has  no  reference  and  no  value  to  oountry  life 
or  farm  labour.  The  tenant  farmer  is  poor,  the  landlord  (who 
depends  upon  his  land)  is  poorer  still,  and  the  labourfsr 
is  weU  employed  and  well  paid. 

In  the  last  ten  years  nine  seasons  have  been  dry,  yet  the 
com  crops  have  not  been  very  abundant ;  they  have  been  well 
harvested  and  could  always  be  so|ld  at  market.  Should  we 
have  wet  harvests  and  lean  crops  of  poor  quality,  they  will 
be  unmarketable,  an4  the  result  would  be  the  total  ruin  of 
many  arable  fanners.  Store  stock  are  generally  so  dear  and 
of  such  poor  quality  that  the  grazier  cannot  look  for  a  living 
profit.  Co-operative  dairies  may  have  som#  better  chance, 
and  sheep  fanning  may  still  hold  its  own,  but  light  arable 
land  must  go  to  semi-pezmanent  grass  and  heavy  ploughed 
land  should  be  turned  into  pemwieilit  pasture. 

I  do  not  believe  in  peasant  proprietorship :  small  plots 
of  land  are  still  too  dear  in  England  to  buy,  the  class  likely 
to  oc^npy  them  hitve  not  the  money  to  purchase,  and  a 
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mortgage  is  the  hardest  of  landlords.  But  all  copyholds 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  transfer  of  small  plots  of  land 
shotdd  be  simplified  and  cheapened. 

Where  the  land  is  good  and  friable,  with  plenty  of  grass, 
and  near  a  town  or  railway  station,  small-hoIdingB  should 
flonrishif  occupied  by  hard-working  ooontrymen.  Milk,butter, 
pigs,  poultry,  fmit,  and  vegetables  can  be  produced  better  than 
on  large  farmsi  while  l»ead,  beer,  meat,  and  wool  are  the 
natural  products  of  big  holdings.  The  light  chalks  and 
sands  of  N<M:f<^k,  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  downs 
of  Wilts  can  nerer  pay  as  small  farms ;  there  a  sdentific 
practical  syndicate  or  a  rich,  enterprising,  intelligent  tenant 
may  lay  bam  to  f  aitn  with  miage  chance  of  success. 

But  let  eyerything  be  done  to  encourage  small-holdings 
in  those  districts  that  are  favourable  for  their  development. 
The  struggling  peasant  on  the  Continent  (who  is  kept  on  his 
legs  by  import  duties  and  export  bounties)  manages  with  cheap 
railway  and  sea  freights  to  send  us  those  products  which  are 
mostly  grown  by  our  small  ftumer,  but  with  tiie  market  at 
his  door  the  latter  might  successfully  compete  with  the 
foreigner.  From  a  national  point  of  view  every  encouragemfmt 
should  be  given  to  him,  and  every  impediment  removed*  The 
small  farmer  and  his  family  are  healthy,  hardy,  stiong,  thrifty, 
and  industrious :  the  boys  make  handy,  all-round  labourers, 
and  the  giris  the  best  domestic  servants.    But  to  succeed  '  he 
must  do  the  work  of  two  labourers  and  live  at  the  exf&oee 
of  one ' ;  his  wife  and  children  must  work  hard  from  ettdj 
dawn  to  dewy  eve ;  and  it  is  by  self-denial  therefore  atone 
that  he  can  hope  to  live  and  prosper. 

I  do  not  know  enough  of  co-operative  Banks,  or  even 
dairies,  to  recommend  them  as  adjuncts  to  small-holdings,  but 
I  am  sure  small  farmers  caimot  make  the  most  of  their  ImUer, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  prime  uniform  samph  when 
you  have  only  two  or  three  cows.  Oo-operation  seems  esseD- 
tial  for  jam-making  Kni  fruit  culture. ' 

To  this  private  expression  of  opinion  by  his  kind  leaie  I 
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add  an  extract  from  a  report  on  the  agrictdtnre  of  the  year 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  8ewell  Bead,  published  in  the  '  Norfolk 
Chronicle*  in  December  1901,  in  which  he  comments  on 
views  expressed  by  myself  in  my  '  Daily  Express '  articles, 
and  sets  down  some  very  yalnable  conclusions  on  the 
present  agricultural  outlook.  I  should  explain,  if  this  is 
necessary,  that  Mr.  Bead's  opinions  as  to  small-holdings, 
the  desirability  of  increasing  them  in  suitable  localities,  and 
the  practical  impossibility  of  so  doing  where  the  conditions 
are  not  suitable,  are  very  much  the  same  as  my  own.  He 
is  also  right  in  concluding  that  I  do  not  regard  a  small 
registration  duty  on  com,  which,  since  he  wrote,  has  been 
imposed  by  the  Government,  as  in  any  true  sense  a  measxue 
of  Protection. 

SmaU-Holdmgs. — Mr.  Bider  Haggard,  in  his  most  interesting 
and  practical  articles  on  *  Back  to  the  Land,'  sums  up  in  favour  of 
small-holdings,  and  half  suggests  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  be  justified  in  advancing  public  money  for  their  establish- 
ment in  some  derelict  lands.  He  wisely  ^ves  up  Protection  as  at 
present  an  impossibility,  but  restoring  the  1$.  duty  on  foreign 
grain  and  flour  he  would  not  call  Protection.  But  Mr.  Haggard 
knows  that  on  the  Continent  peasant  owners  and  small  fanners 
are  upheld  mainly  by  the  aid  of  import  duties  and  export  bounties. 
In  Ekigland,  near  centres  of  population,  aromid  big  towns,  or  near 
railway  stations,  where  the  land  is  good  and  a  large  amount  of  it 
is  in  grass,  small-holdingB  and  market  gardens  should  flourish. 
They  may  produce  milk,  butter,  pigs,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
better  than  large  farms.  But  the  main  products  of  arable  land — 
bread,  beer,  meat,  and  wool — can  be  grown  more  cheaply  and 
more  easily  on  large  holdings.  The  idea  of  cutting  up  the  wolds 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  chalks  of  Norfolk,  or  the  large  sheep-farms 
of  Hants  and  Wilts  into  small-holdingB  is  ridiculous.  But  it  is 
essential  for  the  suooess  of  small-holdings  that  the  land  should  be 
naturally  good  and  easy  of  tillage,  and  then  with  co-operative 
dairies  the  small  farmer  may  live. 

The  Outlook. — The  present  agricultural  outlook  points  to  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  the  worst  arable  land  being  turned  to  some 
sort  of  grass.  It  is  startling  that  within  the  past  thirty  years  oiur 
arable  land  has  decreased  8,600,000  acres,  which  is  equa  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  three  East  Anglian  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
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and  Bflsex.  Etbd  if  worse  timeB  ue  in  store  for  farming,  the 
best  of  the  knd  in  the  oom-gxowing  diBtriets  of  England  will  still 
remain  onder  the  plough.  The  expense  of  working  naturally 
barren  lands  is  greater  than  tilling  deep,  loamy  soils,  and  the 
unoertainty  of  producing  a  crop  and  the  cost  of  extra  manure 
must  reduoe  dieir  rental  to  prairie  value  as  sheep-walks  or 
sporting  ranches,  whereas  good  soils  may  still  oommand  a  fair 
leni  The  grass  of  the  lig^t-land  districts  will  probably  be 
stocked  with  sheep,  and  heavier  soils  with  young  cattle  and 
horses,  while  medium-siaed  arable  farms  will  be  oonaolidated 
into  one  big  holding,  worked  by  the  intelligent  capitalist  or  some 
rich  syndicate.  It  is  the  tenant  of  the  arable  farm  of  one  or  two 
hundred  acres  who  seems  most  likely  to  disappear ;  and  more  might 
be  said  in  favotir  of  his  continued  existence  than  of  the  creation  of 
the  peasant  proprietor.  There  should  be  room  enough  in  Eln^and 
for  both  these  classes  of  cultivators,  and,  indeed,  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  farmers.  But  as  long  as  the  country  insists  upon 
being  fed  with  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  produce  from  abroad,  which 
can  be  landed  on  these  shores  che^»r  than  they  can  be  grown  at 
home,  it  is  only  the  self -denying  thrift  of  the  small  farmer  and 
the  scientific  and  organised  application  of  the  capitalist's  money 
which  can  stand  against  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  foreign 
nations  and  our  own  colonies*. 

It  ifl  interesting*  although  I  have  no  space  to  do  so 
at  lengtii,  to  turn  to  the  observaticms  of  other  writers  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  oounty  of  Norfolk.  In  1794  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Kent  drew  up  a  '  General  View '  of  that  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Of 
this  work  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  copy— 
'the  ingenious  Author's  present  to  B.  Maraham,'  who, 
to  judge  from  the  notes  he  has  inscribed  in  the  msfgin, 
must  nimsdf  have  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  local 
husbandry. 

Like  myself  he  treats  of  the  Holkfaam  Estate,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  famous  '  Coke  of  Norfolk,'  who  after- 
wards became  first  Barl  of  Leicester  and  the  father  of  the 
present  EarL  Mr.  Kent  says :  *  Holkham  Estate  ...  has 
been  inareased  in  the  memory  of  man  from  j£5,000  to  upwards 
of  £SOfiOO  a  year  in  this  county  only,  and  is  stall  inereaaing 
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like  a  snowball.  Mr.  Coke,  the  present  owner  of  it,  is  a 
real  friend  to  agricnlture,  and  jnstly  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  the  county/  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe 
from  his  ' particnldir  knowledge  of  him'  how  he  'pats  a 
tenant  upon  a  tooting  of  certainty '  by  granting  him  equi- 
table leases  and  the  general  advantages  of  such  leases. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  talking  of  the  price  of  labour  that  prevailed 
106  years  ago,  says : — 

The  standing  wages  for  a  labourer  in  husbandry  is  now  almost 
generally  raised  to  Is.  6d.  per  day  in  summer  and  Is,  2d,  in 
winter ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  the  labourer  does  a  fairer 
day's  work.  The  price  of  threshing  is  also  fixed  to  39.  si  quarter 
for  wheat  and  Is.  for  baiiey ;  and  many  extra  jobs  are  done  by 
the  great,  which  is  always  the  most  pJeasant  contract  between 
master  and  man ;  and  the  oftener  work  can  be  done  in  this  way 
the  better. 

Jobs  done  by  the  'great,'  I  may  explain— for  I  have 
never  heard  the  term  used  in  my  own  time — means  by  piece- 
work. In  the  old  days  the  cutting  of  com  and  hay  were 
often  said  to  be  undertaken  by  the  *  grate '  or  great. 

Mr.  Kent  says  also  that  in  1798,  when  he  wrote,  the 
general  standards  of  rents,  ^subject  to  poor  rates  and  tithes,' 
varied  from  208.  to  168,  the  acre  in  the  district  north  and 
north-east  of  Norwich;  from  186.  to  lis.  in  the  Loddon 
and  Clavering  district,  which  includes  Ditchingham ;  from 
lis.  to  8#.  for  the  light  lands  of  West  Norfolk ;  and  12s. 
k)  is,  on  the  blowing  sands  in  the  south-west,  and  from 
30«.  to  208.  in  the  Marshland  Hundred.  The  average  of 
the  whole  county  he  puts  at  145.,  which  is,  I  think,  quite  as 
hig^  as  it  is  lo-day,  or,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money,  a  great  deal  higher.  Of  the  com  3delds  he 
says:  *I  believe  the  general  average  crops  of  the  whole 
county,  one  year  with  another,  may  be  estimated  as  high  as 
three^uarters  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley,  and  otiier  articles 
in  proportion.'  It  would  appear  from  this  that  we  have 
improved  our  wheat  return  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
while  that  of  barley  remains  about  the  same.    Even  in 
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thoee  days  there  was  a  game  qaestion,  for  he  remarks  that 
although  its  quantity  had  deoreased  '  many  of  the  gentle- 
men are  too  tenacious  of  it,  which  makes  the  farmer,  its 
natural  guardian,  less  careful  to  preserve  it ;  aad  it  is  too 
often  a  cause  of  discord  in  the  county/ 

It  seems  strange  that  Sir  James  Caird,  writing  in  April 
1850,  and  I,  writing  in  September  1902,  should  be  able  to 
speak  of  the  Holkham  property  as  being  held  by  the  same 
owner.  But  so  it  is  ;  for  when  Sir  James  wrote  the  present 
Lord  Leicester  had  already  been  eight  years  in  possession  of 
that  estate.  Indeed  this  authority  devotes  nearly  half  of  the 
short  fifteen  pages  which  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  great 
county  of  Norfolk  (for  he  never  seems  to  have  expanded  his 
original  letters  to  '  The  Times ')  to  a  description  of  this 
domain,  and  of  the  holdings  of  various  tenants  who  farmed 
upon  it,  but  who  are  now,  I  suppose,  departed. 

By  the  way,  Sir  James  Caird  states  that  in  1850  the 
wages  of  Norfolk  labourers  '  are  at  present  8s.  a  week ;  in 
some  places  a  reduction  to  Is.  is  spoken  of.'  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  these  rates  were  about  the  same  as  were  m 
force  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Kent,  fifty-six  years  before.  Sir 
James  adds  that  '  a  great  proportion  of  work  upon  fsons, 
however,  is  done  by  task-work  or  contract,  and  the  rate  of 
wages,  therefore,  does  not  afford  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry.'  But  Mr.  Kent  says  practically 
the  same  thing  when  he  states  that  '  many  extra  jobs  are 
done  by  the  great,'  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  Norfolk 
hind's  earnings  in  1794  and  in  1850  were  in  fact  identical. 

Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1771,  does  not  appear  to  meo- 
tion  Holkham,  although  of  this,  in  the  absence  of  an  index 
to  his  works,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain.  He  gives,  however, 
a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  information  on  the  condition 
of  Norfolk  husbandry  in  his  day.  The  shift  was  practically 
the  same  as  at  present — ^turnips,  barley,  clover  (or  doTer 
and  rye-grass),  wheat — only  he  puts  the  turnips  first. 

Marling  was  then  very  largely  pipactised,  eighty  or  a 
hundred  loads  being  laid  on  per  acre,  with  from  twenty  to 
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thirty-five  loads  added  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  This 
'  spirited  use  of  marl  and  clay '  has  now  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  I  suppose  because  of  the  cost  involved,  for  of  its 
benefit  when  applied  to  light  land  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  on  a  very  HEonall  scale  I  have  made  use  of  it  myself.  Mr. 
Young  also  speaks  of  the  great  advantages  of  leases,  which 
were  then  becoming  common  in  Norfolk.  He  says :  '  It  is 
absurdity  itself  to  expect  that  a  man  will  begin  his  hus- 
bandry on  your  land  by  expending  £S,  £4,  or  £6  an  acre 
while  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a  year's  notice.  .  .  . 
Had  the  Norfolk  landlords  conducted  themselves  on  such 
narrow  principles,  their  estates,  which  are  raised  five,  six, 
and  tenfold,  would  have  yet  been  sheep-walks.' 

To-day  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  most  absurd, 
to  expect  a  Norfolk  tenant  to  expend  £5  an  acife  upon 
his  landlord's  property  or  to  ask  him  to  take  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease.  Certainly,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  he  would  absolutely  decline  to  do  either  of  those 
things.  In  these  and  many  other  matters  times  have 
changed  indeed. 

Here,  regretting  that  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
treating  of  the  county  in  a  fuller  and  more  adequate  fashion, 
I  must  bring  my  remarks  on  Norfolk  and  its  agriculture  to 
an  end,  and  with  them  this  record  of  my  investigations  into 
the  conditions  of  those  parts  of  rural  England  which  I  visited 
in  the  years  1901  and  1902. 

Would  that  I  had  found  them  more  prosperous  1 
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80  far  as  4he  flnmniary  of  the  evidence  wKich  I  have  collected 
is  concerned  my  task  ia  now  ended,  /in  this  last  chapter, 
therefore,  I  ]»K>pofie  to  suhmit  for  consideration  the  cooda- 
sions  ta  which  my  inquiries  in  agricultaral  England  have 
led  me,  together  with  some  general  comments  and  a  state- 
aotent  of  the  remedies  which  I  feel  justified  in  proposing  as 
palliatives  for  existing  evils.    I  say  paUiatives  since  car 
pcditical  and  social  conditions  do  not  permit  of  any  royal 
road  leading  to  a  rural  Utopia — at  least  I  can  find  none. 
The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  extensive  wander- 
lags  is  that  Epglish  agriculture  seems  to  be  fighting  against 
e  mills  of  God.    Many  circumstances  combine  toftbrsi^ 
with  ruin,  although  as  yet  it  iq  not  actually  ruined. 
Of  these  the  chief  '"[j^^^htf   togfigr\i  ff^P^ti^r 
Food  can  be  producfad  moraLcheaply  in  foreign  Umos  than  in 
■Qroat  Britain,  and,  owing  to  th^^mferentiirf  lates  gauited 
\tby  the  railway...£i33nitf|pies  to  imported  produce,  often  caD 
be  delivered  in  our  markets  at  a  lower  cost  of  carriage  than 
must  be  incurred  to  despatch  it  from  o^e^part  of  England  to 
another.     Should  this  competition  become  still  more  acute 
it  will  indeed  no  longer  be  possible  to  raise  com  and  meat  at 
a  profit  in  England.    Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance,  Ae 
graziers  of  Leicestershire  and  other  counties  have  aesored 
me  that  a  further  drop  of  twopence,  or  even  less,  per  pound 
in  the  price  of  beef  would  utterly  destroy  their  businass ; 
and  I  believe  that  much  the  same  may  be  said  with  eqpal 
truth  of  mutton,  wool,  and  wheat — namely,\  that  an]^  Af^i^ 
\/  ciable  fall  from  present  values  would  make  them  prwtlesal 
Will   such  a  drop  occur?    Those  who  are  sanguine- 
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minded  ans^ver,  No.  I  Thej  believe  that  foreign  coontrieB  y 

will  fiU  up  and,  in  an  ever-increasing  degree^  oonsmne  lOieir       \/ 
own  produce.  I  I  hope  that  they  at6  right,  hot  even  cmppofr- 
ing  that  the  United  States  have  reached  their  high^-waler 
marie  of  food  export,  the  fkkcte  still  appear  to  point  anotheif  7 
way.    Thus  it  is  said  that  the  agricnltoral  possibilities  of 
much  of  South  America  are  not  yet  half  open^  up  and 
that  New  2iealand  is  but  making  a  b^inning  of  its  sapply 
of  mutton.    Further,  we  are  threatened  with  a  fresh  com-  ki 
petitor  in  Bussia,  which  is  now  engaged  in  developing  the 
resourcee  of  her  vast  Siberian  plains.    Also  it  seems  pro- 
bable that,  as  communications  and  macjiinery  of  various 
kinto  are  perfected,  ships  will  bring  in  products  with  greater  \ 
s^tifitoeee  and  certainty,  and  at  even  lower  rates,  than  those  J 
whicli  prevail  at  present.    Bemember  that  the  foreigner  has  1 
btit  one  market  for  his  superfluous  store—the  British  Isles.  ^  i  A 

Other  coontries  tal  his  goods.  J^y\  Jj^~ 

On  the  other  hand  new  conditions  may  arise  which  will      ^  /JT^J 
avert  these  evils.    Thus,  some  fly  to  bimetallism  for  reftiAp,'^  ^  ^% 
and  some,  like  Lord  Wslsingham,  believe  that  an  increased     •'^^^  \ 

output  of  gold  might  bring  salvation.    I  confess  at  once,  y^j/^ ' 
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idthough  I  may  have  opinions  on  these  problems,  that  they       '^V^ 
are  intricate  maktters  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  ^*^ y, .      m 
any  authority.    Therefore  I  leave  my  views  unexpressed.'f      y*^<_  . 
Indeed  I  doubtjyhether  anyone,  however  instructed,  can  be   C%  "jT 
qoite  snre^¥hat  Would  be  the  exact  effect  of  the  universal      ^^Ouu^jb^  ' 
adoj^tion  of  bimetallism,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur,  or  of       x-'^^^ 
an  untAreeedented  output  of  gold  that  as  yet  remains  unwon./        ^  S^, 

'  Hi  is  safer  to  face  the  position  as  it  is,  to  deal  with  what  I       v  *^^H?  ; 
we  sei^  ttUd  know.  \For  foreign  competition,  tfaeif^re,  there  I        ^T*^ 
is  bat  one  obvioGES  remedy-^that  which  is  used  by  all  the  I*/     C  j 
rest  of  the  world^Protection.i  But  of  Protection  I  repeat  f 
whttt  I  have  said:  alreS![^*^^beSe  pages :  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
ohidsei«^,  even  f&  impossibilityi  in  Britain  as  Britain  is  to- 1 
day,  B^A  thftt  the  small,  but  fbrrevenue  purposes  most  useful 
^  r^stration  duty,  that  has  been  j^aced  recently  upon  im- 
ported grain  and  flour  jdU  prove  the  last  experiment  in  that 
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direoiion  which  will  be  made  bj  any  En^^ish  GoYenuneDt  for 
nuiiiy  a  ymt  to  oome.  This  duty,  it  Bhonid  be  remembered 
also,  was  impooed,  not  to  assist  agncaltnie — to  do  whidi, 
indeed,  it  is  absolutely  insoffioient — ^bnt  to  bring  moDsy  mto 
I  cofiBm  of  the  nation.    What  may  happen  in  the  {iitare, 

1  however,  we  cannot  tell.     Possibly  after  some  nationsl 
disaster,  too  dreadful  to  contemplate,  a  stajnring,  broken 
generation  may  fly  to  Protection  to  save  them ;  but  that 
^  ^   „  hour  is  not  with  us,  and  let  us  hope  never  will  be  with  os. 

\  ''^'*  As  it  is,  no  one  can  travel  about  the  country,  as  I  have 

done,  with  open  eyes  and  ears  without  learning  to  ondor- 
stand    how   our   p(^cy   of    Free   Trade    and    unfettezedj 
imports  has  shot  its  fibres  through  every  part  and  omo 
of  the  body  covporate,  till  it  is  in.  truth  no  y^a?eseeoce;or 
V   addition,  but  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life.    In  the  | 
end  it  may  kill  as  a  cancer  kills,  or  it  may  triumphantly 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  interwove  it  with  cor 
policy ;  that  is  an  issue  which  can  be  decided  by  time  alone. 
#  ^       "^       But  at  present,  as  I  bdieve,  an  attempt  to  drag  it  fortti 
jS    would  result  in  something  very  like  a  civil  war.    It  is,  in 
J;    >J  my  opinion,  one  of  the  few  things  for  which  the  people  in»7 
y   ^       fight,  or  go  near  to  fighting.    I  speak,  ot  course,  of  poskBC- 
gjr  tion  on  foodstnfiEB.     Various,  industries  may  demand  ^xA 

^  obtain  defensive  duties,  and  by  so  doing  affect  certaih  ckeseB 

of  the  community  for  good  or  ill ;  but  this  matter  of  the 
price  of  food  appeals  to  every  individual  in  the  British  Isles 
^  who  is  old  enough  to  reason.    It  appeals  to  his  pocket,  and 

through  his  pocket  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  Ins  body. 

\ .  Protection  must  mean  dearer  f ood4-however  small  the 

tax,  the  middleman  would  see  to  that,  as  has  been  proved 

y^       ,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  trifling  registration  duty  afoiesaid 

'  I  ^--and  dearer  food  to  the  vast  majority  means  less  food  and 

more  work,    \£o  escape  these  things  even-h^ff^ftKi^ittg  yen 

*         might  shed  blood,{  It  may  be  said  thatl^  is  not  se  in 

'  cSher  countries ;  but  the* answer  is  thst  other  countrisshaTe 

not  had  experience  of  two  generations  of  Free  Trade.  llWhat_ 

tbeeye  does  not  see  the  heart  doey^  j)a|  covat.^^  The  mass  of 
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our  population  lives  by  trade  and  through  trade.    It  knows 

nothiikg  of  the  land,  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  great 

qnestaoiiB  that  are  wrapped  up  in  its  prosperity  or  rain. 

I        Who  desise  Protection?    A  few  thinkers  who  believe, 

/   rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  wonid  be  for  the  true  welfare  of 

i    the  nation,  many  faroerflj^flnd  flOEt^  VHmr"ir'     No  one 

else  desixes  it,  and  perhaps  ids  bitterest  opponents  would  be 

I     found  among  the  agricoltoral  labourers,  who  have  never  lived 

j     80  well  and  cheaply  as  they  do  to-day. 

My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  among  the  remedies  for  our 

agricultural  evils  the  hope  of  Protection  cannot  be  reckoned. 

^  As  well  might  we  turn  to  the  illusions  of  a  happy  dream  to 

cure  some  actual  work-a-day  loss  or  misery. 
''      I  The  second  great  danger  that  threatens  English  hi» 
psbandry  is  the  lade  dFl^bp^^  with  the  comparatively  high  price 

i}  '     ftfi^  in<i4ffij>r^n^  ^Ha^litjg^  ni  what  rAmMna  |    As  tO  the  COudlCTonS 

of  the  supply  in  those  counties  of  which  these  volimies  treat, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  already  written. 
Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  question  is 
most  pressing  in  the  south  of  England,  or  neatf  to  seaport 
and  manufacturing  towns,  and  least  so  in  some  of  the  eastern 
and  more  northerly  counties.  In  certain  districts,  also,  labour 
has  been  much  moce  plentiful  of  late  owing  to  the  slackness 
of  trade,  which  has  thrown  a  number  of  loose  hands  out  of 
work  in  the  towns  or  in  brick  woi^  and  building  centres. 

The  real  peril  both  to  agrici^ture  and,' what  is  even  more 
important,  to  the  Country  at  laige  lies,  however,  in  the  fact 
^  that  the \  supply  is  being  cut  at  its  source.!  The  results  of 
my  inquiries  on  this  point  are  even  worse  than  I  feared. 
EvcgywitMe  the  young  men  and  women  are  leaving  the 
villages  where  tibey  were  born,  and  flocking  into  the  townsi 
fSU  has  here  been  shown  again  and  again,  it  is  now  oommxHi 
for  only  the  dullards,  the  vicious^  or  the  wastrels  to  stay  upon 
the  land,  because  they  are  unfitted  for  any  other  Ufs ;  and  it 
is  this  indifferent  remnant  who  will  be  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation  of  rural  EngUshmeUv)  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  census  returns  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth  of 
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tfaiB  mAtter,  sinoe  vtspj  often  ninil  distriots  inclade  lanjge 
townshipB.  Also  the  elderly  foHt  and  muiy  young  chttdren 
still  remain  in  the  Tilb^ges,  the  latter  to  be  xeai^d  np  st  ttie 
expense  of  the  agricnltnrftl  eonunnnity  for  the  service  of  the 
cities.  As  they  matore  into  the  tdness  of  manhood  or 
womanhood  they  leave  the  home  and  are  seen  no  more. 

This  is  certain — for  I  have  noted  it  several  times-Hsome 
parts  d  England  are  becoming  almost  as  lonesome  as 
the  veld  of  Africa.  There  'the  highways  lie  wsste,  the 
wayfaring  men  oeaseth.'  The  farm  labonry  is  loofced  down 
upon,  especially  by  yonng  women  of  his  own  class,  and  eon*  ^ 
seqnently  looks  down  upon  himself.  He  is  at  the  vqry  f\ 
^^T^  ^^  ^^'^  "mtf  _;2^*^  Feeling  this,  and  having  no 
hope  for  the  f atme,  now-a^days  he  does  not,  in  the  majority 
of  iofitano6s>  even  take  the  tronble  to  master  his  hnsiness. 
He  will  not  learn  the  old  finer  arts  of  husbandry ;  too  often 
he  does  se  little  as  he  can,  and  does  that  little  ill.  0 

Farming  in  this  country  is  no  longer  what  it  wae.    In   \ 
all  parts  of  England  the  land  is  jpoing  more  and  '"ff*^*"  ( \j 
grass,  which  means,  of  course,  that  fewer  men  are  needed  lac  I 
its  wcMrking ;  while  in  many  places  tibe  tendency  is  towszds 
the  division  of  fiums,  until  they  reach  a  size  ttu^  can  con-  (  \ 
veniently  be  managed  by  a  man  with  the  ha^  of4is^0w& 
children.    Also  there  >aie  always  a  certain  nnmber  of  faeaaipB, 
or  drifters  who  can  be  hired,  to  say  nothing  of  the  industrious 
jljjg\yTpAT^  that  visit  some  of  the  counties  in  hu^  numbers. 
^^  Therefore,  great  and  damaging  as  is  the  present  dearth  of 
agricultun^  labour,  my  own  c^iiiion  is  that  more  or  leas  it  i 
will  be  met  in  this  way  or  in  that,  chiefly  by  the  divisian  of f^/ 
\y  holdings,  the  increased  use  of  machinery,  the  abandonnMBit  ^ 
di  the  higher  class  of  fanning  and  of  dairies  which  neoesai-  ; 
tate  Sunday  mill^hg,  and  the  laying  away  of  all  but  the  best)i| 
lands  to  grasa^    In  short,  the  lack  of  naen  will  not  kill  oox 
husbandry ;  it  will  only  change  its  character  for  the  worse : 
with  the  result  that  much  of  our  soil  in  the  future  may  pro* 
dnoe  perhaps  one-half  of  what  it  used  to  produce  and,  say, 
one-thixd  of  what  it  oonld  be  made  to  produce. 
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But  be|uB4  the  agricnltoral  question  lies  the  national 
qnggtian.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  desertion  of  the 
conntryside  and  of  the  ocowding  of  its  denizens  into  cities ?  \/ 
That  is  a  point  upon  which  it  would  be  easy  to  indulge  in 
^strong  words.  The  evils  are  Imown;,  and  little  imagination 
is  needed  to  enable  a  writer  to-paont  their  disastsous  oemse- 
qnence.     I  wiU,  howeyer^  content  naiyself  with  a  moderate 

tement.  (  Dl  can  mean  nothing  legg_than  the  ptogressiTO       /    \ 
tterioratjon  of  tl^e  race/|   In  the  absence  of  new  conditions  (     ^ '   ' 
hich  cannot  be  f  oreseen^  if  unchecked^  it  may  in  the  end  |  ^    "^ 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  race.  ' 

Owing  principally  to  the  lowness  of  priees,  from  whateveff    / 
cause  arising,  and  the  kck  of  labour,  I  take  it  to  be  proved  then    n^ 
that  in  the  majority  of  districts  Snglisb  agriculture  is  a  faiUng^/ 
industry,  although  at  present,  in  the  ab36nce  of  serious  war 
id  want,  this  gradual  failure  does  not  appear  materially  to 
the  general  prosperilQr  of  the  nation.    Yet  I  maintain  r" 
it  is  affecting  it,  not  only  by  the  lespening  of  a  home-grown 
food  supply  which  might  be  vital  in  the  case  of  a  European 
|tmggle,  but  in  an  even  more  deadly  fashic^  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  best  of  its  population  from  the  wholesome 
land  into  cities  which  are  not  wholesgoe  for  mind  or  body. 
J        WiU  this  movement  stop  ?    Many  think  so.    The  hopes 
Y  of  farmers  are  built  for  the  most  part  on  a  belief,  whieh 
^  I  find  to  be  very  widespread,  that  the  trade  of  the  Country  is 
threatened  with  imminent  disaster  which  will  send  people 
back  to  the  land,  or  at  least  prevent  the  migration  of  any    ^ 
4    more  of  them  to  the  towns.    For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
r  believe  &at  anything  short  of  actuftLsi^i^on  will  cause 
\  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  a  eity  life-H>r,  still 
^     more,  jOieir  children — to  return  to  labour  on  the  soil  even  if 
^    they  wer^  fitted  so  to  do.    It  is,  howiever,  possible  that  those 
y     who  remain  on  that  soil  might  he  prevented  from  deserting 
V     it  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remunerative  employment  in 
the  towns.    As  the  demand  for  robust  country  folk  \A  at 
present  enonnous  and  increasing  in  every  branch  of  laboor*--  / 
including  the  army,  the  railways,  and  the  police^that  case 
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is  however  ptirely  hypothetical.  In  this  connectioii  it  must 
be  remembeced  that  the  vj^ffoofiayed,  of  whom  we  hear  so 
mach,  are  not  strong-limbed,  soond-minded  rustics,  bat  \ 
townsmen  of  the  second  or  third  generation  who,  whateTer 
else  they  can  do,  cannot  or  will  not  labonr  with  their  bodies. 
Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  while  thef^gJsjr^jfiBuindand  trade 
flonrishes  the  exodns  josLrt.  ftpjitiinrtA ;  nnd  at  pmarnt  ^Trth]^ 
some  exceptions — ^the  demand  is  active  and  trade  does  floofish. 
The  reader  may  ask.  Why  should  it  eontinne?  Ther^ 
are   several  answers.    ^Chiefly  it  is  a  matter  ojL,wyge8.t4. 


More  money  can  be  earned  in  the  towns ;  and  even  if 
means  no  real  advantage,  if  the  extra  cash  is  more  than 
absorbed  in  the  extra  expenses,  the  average  man  likes 
have  the  handling  of  money.    He  does  not  think  of  the  rent 
of  the  squalid  rooms,  of  the  cost  of  the  tramoais  and  the 
mnsic  halls;  he  does  not  reck  of  the  time  when  he  wiH 
begin  to  grow  old  and  be  pashed  out  of  his  place  by  some 
new-comer  from  the  land.    Yonder  it  is  thirty  shillings ;  here 
it  is  only  eighteen.    That  is  what  he  remembers.     So  he        I 
goes  to  accomj^ish  his  destiny,  whatever  it  may  be.  ^ 

Bat  it  is  not  solely  a  question  of  wages ;  he  and  his  wife  ^^ 
/        "       seek  the  change  and  Hbe  excitement  of  t]|ie  stogfits.    Nature  f^ 
{  l\  has  little  meaning  for  most  of  them,  and  no  charms ;  bat  they 
y  love  a  gas  lamp.  <  Nfttms.  in  my  experience,  ^ly  appeabto 
T'  .        .     tile  traly  edo^ted^    Oar  boaeted  system  of  edacation  seems 

to  make  it  detestable— «  thing  to  flee  from. "  Lastly,  in  townsj  L  | 
there  is  a  chance  of  rising;  bat  in  the  ooontry,  for  nineteenl  y 
-  f    oot  of  twenty,  there  is  no  hope  that  tiiey  will  become  fannen| 
on>  their  own  aoooont.     So  the  coontryman  chooees  the 
town,  and  as  a  eonseqaence  the  cftiacacter  of  EnglishmeD        I 
appears  to  be  changing,  not^-as  those  who  have  observed      '^ 
,  certain  recent  scenes,  at  Waterloo  Stati(m  and  daewbste,, '" 

"^  ^  '     }it^7  ^^^""^^^^^^  '^^  ^^  better.  ^    ^ 

.^^  *^  \  Before  speaking  oi  possiMe  remedies  for  evils  which  am 
generally  admitted  to  exist,  I  ^sh  to  allode  very  briefly  to 
the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  agricaltore  as  I  have 
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found  it  to  be.    Of  the  three  classes  connected  with  the 
land — the  landownftr,  tha  tftT^ftn<f  ^^gnerT  andjhe  labourer — 
I  belieTe  that>  taking  the  country  through,'* jthe  ownSr  has 
aBffeflredjmoftt)   In  many  comities,  such  as  Essex,  Hertford 
shire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  there  is  often  nothing  at  all  left 
for  him  after  the  yarious  expenses  have  been  met,  whereas, 
if  it  18  in  any  way  encumbered,  landed  pibperty  is  as  ai  mill- . 
stcme  round  his  neck.    In  such  counties  the  possession  of 
land  is  becoming,  or  has  already  become,  a  luxury  for  rich  I 
men,  to  whom  it  is  a  costly  toy,  or  a  means  of  indulging  a 
taste  for  sport.    Than  this  no  state  of  affairs  can  be  more 
unwholesome  or  unnatural ;  the  land  should  support  men, 
not  men  the  land.    Also  there  are  more  acres  than  there  are 
rich  folk  to  buy  them. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  however,  the  landlords  ai^ 
still  living  on  their  rente,  but  where  they  have  no  other 
resource,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instaiioes  they  are  much  f 
crippled.  Against  this  class  every  hand  is  raised.  If  a 
tenant  is  pinfihgd,  whom  does  he  neglect  to  pay — the  trades- 
man, the  lawyer,  the  banker  ?  No,  the  landlord.  If  there 
is  trouble  about  the  collection  of  tithe,  on  whose  shoulders 
is  the  burden  thrust  by  Parliament  ?  Those  of  the  landlord. 
On  whom  do  the  death-duties  fall  the  heaviest?  The  land- 
lord, who  cannot  discharge  them  in  kind,  and  often  enough  has 
nothing  else  out  of  which  they  may  be  satisfied.  And  so  forth. 
Meanwhile  the  upkeep  of  estates  is  costUer  than  ever  it  was, 
since  tenants  require  much  in  these  latter  days.  -< ^ 

The  f^tmera,  with  certain  eixcq^tions,  in  my  judgment, 
do  no  more  than'^taka  a  hard  living,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  actually  losing  capital..  Still  one  fact  must  be 
remembered  which  farmers  themselves  are  apt  to  forget 
-^they  do,  for  the  most  part,  live,  and,  i%  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  not  at  all  unpleasantly.  They  are  in-| 
dependent  and,  where  The  gentry  are  few,  rule  the  country- 
side ;  moreover  with  theit  hire  is  thrown  in  a  house,  which 
often  in  a  town  would  cost  them  at  least  £bO  a  year,  that 
must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  owner. 
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Further  their  expaises  need  be  but  very  small,  onoe  a  | 

^  actoally  produces  much  that  a  farmer's  family  oon- 

^  :y^     someSy  and  for  the  most  part,  they  are  by  no  means  lavish 

J  in  tiiieir  subscriptions,  either  to  public  or  private  objects. 

Thepe  axe  advantages  which  are  well  understood  by  many 

townsmen  of  the  shop-keqping  and  professional  classes.    It 

is  common  to  find  in  some  districts  that  to  a  consideraUe 

extent  the  demand  for  farms,  especially  for  small  brms, 

proceeds  fxom  such  folk  who  have  saved  money  and  desue 

to  end  their  days  in  the  country.    They  know  that  if  they 

make  nothing  they  will  actually  lose  Utile  on,  say,  a  bundled 

acrss  of  land,  of  which  the  buildings  must  be  repaired  by 

somebody  else,  and  that  the  life  is  wholesome  with  many 

incidental  advantages.     It  is  often  for  these  reasons  that 

in  most  counties  there  is  still  a  dtfnand  for  holdings  at  the 

present  reduced  rents.    Also  farmers  can  only  fann;  they  | 

bave.no  other  resource  or  occupation,  so  they  cling  to  their] 

/business  until  the  end,  whatever  that  may  be,  although  often 

I  enough  they  would  do  better  to  invest  their  inherited  capital 

/  and  be  content  to  exist  upon  the  interest. 

Large  holdings,  however,  which  requite  a  great  ded  of 

capital,  are  everywhere  becoming  hard  to  let,  since,  aave  in 

^y  very  exceptional  instanceB,  farmers  cannot  hope  even  to  do 

more  than  pay  their  rent  and  make  a  livelihood.    The  old 

days  when  they  could  save  fayave  gone  by ;  indeed  I  believe 

that  a  great  deal  of  money  which  ws^  made  out  of  the  land 

in  the  past  is  riowly  being  dissipated  upon  it  in  the  pceseni 

In  short  the  industry,  speaking  generally,  is  decaying;  1 

^  but  it  still  endures,  in  spite  of  bad  prices,  labour  troubles, 

and  indififerent  seasons*    How  long  it  will  endure  in  the 

absence  of  some  marked  change  fcf  the  better  is  another 

(]uastion.    Such  a  change  tb^  harvest  of  1902  with  Bngliah 

whe(kt  at  less  than  26s.  the  qufuriter,  a  price  at  which  it 

V^V   cannot  pay  to  grow,  certainly  i^j^not  produced.    That 

question  is  one  which  time  alone  oan  answer,  but  whatever 

happens  doubtless  the  best  lands  will  always  find  tenapta. 

^  -a  To  come  to  the  third  class — that  of  the  lalMrgiJiig^men^  I 


^ 


i 
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undeniably  they  are  more  p^osperoQ^  to-day  than  ever  they|  t/   >^'iT 
have  been  before.      Employment  is  plentiful;    wages,  by\  ^    -— 

comparison,  are  high — in  some  places  higher  than  the  land  ^ 

can  afford  to  pay — food  and  other  necessaries    are  very  I 
cheap. 

In  f aoe  of  these  advantages,  however,  the  roral  labourer 
has  never  been  more  diaoontented  than  he  is  at  present.  |  ^ 
That,  in  his  own  degree,  he  is  doing  the  best  of  the  three  -^ 

great  classes  connected  with  the  land  does  not  appease  him 
in  the  least.    The  idi£Fasion  of  newspapers,  the  system  of 
Board  school  education,  and  the  restless  efpirit  of  our  age 
have  changed  him,  so  that  now-a-days  it  is  his  main  am-       ' 
bition  to  escape  from  the  soil  where  he  was  bred  and 
try  his  fortune   in  the    cities.      Thia  is  not  wonderful,  |    "^ 
for  there  are  bjj^  wa^,  company,  and  amusement,  with     • 
shorter  hours^of  work.  'Moreover  oti  the  land  he  haa  no     I^Lt^S 
X^ospecjis :  cj>r^^KFH>^rr^n^e  iiJAnd  in  njnety-nine  cases  out  of   2^<K,  ^iMlL 
\  a  hundred  a  labonry  he  must  remain.  Tjftttlly,  in  lolany'^  /jf^a/vKi>>^<y 
instances,  his  cottage^  accommodation  is  very  bad;  indeed    /  i  ' 

I  have  found  wretched  and  insufficient  dwellings  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  the  *hl&Uleiiiiig*trf  the  rural  exodus ;  and  he    Xi^TT^  Q 
forgets  that  in  the  town  it  will  pr6bably  be  worse.      So     1  ^^^'''^^^ 
he  goes,  leaving  behind  him  half-tilled^fields  and  shrinking 
hamlets.  <r.'      '    'S 

Moreover,  even  of  those  young  men  who  remain  but  few  I 
care  to  become  masters  of  their  work.  Here  is  an  instance  i  w^ru/^^^W^^ 
of  which  I  have  just  been  told,  in  September,  1902.  The  uL  L^^ 
Technical  committee  of  the  Norfolk  county  Council  allotted  ^i^  * 
to  Dikjhingham  and  a  group  of  three  or  four  other  parishes^ 
^£9  to  be  given  in  pirizes  at  a  ploughing  competition.  From 
the  whole  parish  of  Ditchingham  with  its  population  of  about 
1,100  but  one  man  has  entered — a  servant  of  my  own — ^and 
from  the  group  of  parishes,  I  am  informed,  not  a  single  lad  is 
forthcommg,  although  a  sum  of  i63  was  set  aside  to  be  given 
as  prizes  in  the  boys'  ploughing  class.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  the  youth  of  this,  as  of  other  districts,  does  not  wish  to 
learn  to  plough,  even  when  bribed  so  to  do  with  prizes,  and 
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that  here,  before  long,  ploaghmen,  or  any  skilled  laboxirers, 
will,  to  all  appearances,  be  scarce  indeed. 
^^ Xo  ^mjnpjhfl  real  causes  of  this  ominous  migration  of 


the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  race.    They  are,  I  take  it,  first  thar^^[^ 
the  peasant  has  nothing  to  tie  him  to  the  land,  on  which' be  jf 
is  a  wage-earner  without  outlook  ;  secondly,  our  system  of 
education  does  not  allow  him  to  come  in  actual  contact  with 
that  land  until  he  is  too  old  to  learn  to  love  it;  thirdly, 
in  many  cases,  proper  homes  with  good  gardens  aie  not 
provided  for  him  in  the  villages.     Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  I  believe  that  most  of  the  English  soil  was  owned 
by  small  yeomen,  and  even  by  peasants,  who  in  the  beginning 
acquired  it  on  the  condition  of  the  rendering  of  certain 
services  to  a  feudal  lord,  which  ultimately  were  compounded 
for  by  a  money  fine,  thus  turning  them  into  copyholdeis.  J. 
Even  the  humblest  cottager  had  his  four  acres  of  grass  f; 
or  garden  about  his  dwelling. 

In  time  all  this  was  changed :  the  8niaJL-hold6C&  were 
bought  out  and  sank  into  a  condition  of  great  misery,  being 
forced  to  live  like  svnne,  and  as  labourers  to  take  whatever 
wage  WBS  flung  to  them.  Doubtless  they  vnshed  to  depart 
in  those  days,  but  there  was  nowhere  to  go,  and  no  means 
of  going.  So  they  stayed  until  some  thirty  years  since  their 
eyes  were  opened.  £j5vl*<^1} 

What  will  suffice  to  abate  the  evil — for  it  is  a  great  .   . 
and  growing  evil  ?    Better  wages  ?    Li  most  cases  and  local-J  I  ^ 
ities  they  are  impossible  unless  the  prices  of  farm  pro-\ 
ducts  alter  very  materially.    Better  prospects  and  cottages? ' 
How  are  these  to  be  provided?    I  will  try  to  answer  the 
question  ^bv  the    help  of    the  experience  which  I  have 
gathered:  TIthas been  said  of  me  that  I  am '  a  small-holdings 
man,'  that  I  want  '  to  cut  up  England  into  small-holdings/ 
^Wott;  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  such  holdings,  with  sundry  r 
important  limitations.  Who  would  not  be  when  he  has  found,  I 
as  undoubtedly  I  have,  of    course  with  exceptions,  that 
wherever  small-holdings  exist  in  England  there  is  compara-  i 
tive  prosperity,  great  love  of  tne  soil,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  I 
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it,  an  JDoreaBing  as  compared  with  a  diminishingjqpnlation,  a 
large  production  of  children  as  compared,  at  any  rate  in 
many  instances,  with  a  small  production  of  children,  and  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  supply  of  local  labour? 

But  now  come  the  limitations.     I  desire  to  state  quite  \i 
clearly   I  do  not  believe  that  small-holdings  can  be  arti- 1 
ficially  created  at  this  period  of  our  history.     The  desire! 
and  denciand  for  them  must  spring  up  among  the  population ; 
they  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  population  with  any  prospect 
of  success.    To  take  an  example,  it  would  be  useless  for  the 
Gbvemment  to  provide,  say,  fifty  millions  of  money  and 
bid  a  Department  to  create  small-holdings  to  that  value. 
It  would  only  lose  most  of  its  money,  and  in  the  end  find 
many  of  the  holdings  on  its  hands.    Also  various  districts 
in  England,  owing  to  local  conditions  of  soil,  markets,  and 
lack  of  means  of  communication,  are  not  suitable  to  this 

class  of  occupier  or  owner  at  the  present  low  values  of  agri-    . . 

cultural  produce.  MAA.y^.x^ud 

Still  in  every  county  there  are  men — ^more,  probably,  '^-^i^^  i 

than  any  one  imagines — who   d^dre    small-holdings,  who(y^ 
would  work  them  to  great  advantage  to  themselves  and 
the  State,  and,  by  their  example,  would  encourage  others  to 
follow  in  their  steps.    Parliament,  recognising  the  existence  *  T  ^ 

of  such  men,  has,   it  is  true,  already  passed  an  Act — ^the  v    '     V      v 
SmaUdBbldings  Act  oi  1892 — designed  to  assist  them.    But  ^      ^       '^ 
the  administration  of  that  law  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  \« 

the  counliy  CouQcils,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Worcestershire,  of  Cambridgeshire  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and,  I  think,  of  one  other  county— at  least  I  know  of  no  others 
— have  allowed  its  excellent  provisions  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  Councils  can  be  moved  to  take  action, 
or  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Agricultxure — a  course  which  would  have  some  disadvantages  ^  .y 
— ^f or  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  non-existent.  .  /(       ^  [ 

How,  then,  can  these  men  be  helped  ?    By  direct  Govern-  ^  '^X- 
ment  aid?    I  think  not.     Such  aid  pauperises  and  is  foreign 
to  our  character  and  traditions.    Indirect  aid,  which  enables 
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"  the  indiTidnal  to  help  himselt  is  another  matter.  I  propose 
that  it  should  take  this  form.  First,  the  ext«[iBion  of  ^e 
ys/ provisions  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
/y  of  1890,  to  enable  public  Bodies  and  landowners  to  bcHigg 
S^  money  from  thoJCGBaBniy,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  wish, 
for  the  erection  of  both  cottages  and  farm  buildings  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  small-holdiDgsTat  a  more'reasonable  rate 
of  interest  than  is  at  present  charged  by  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners. Such  interest  to  be  repayable  over  a  term  of  sixty 
instead  of  forty  years,  as  at  present,  and  to  include  a  provision 
for  a  sinking  fund  which  would  automatically  extinguish  the 
debt  at  the  termination  of  that  period.  As  it  is,  the  great 
majority  of  landowners  are  absolutely  unable  to  affcnd  to 
put  up  cottages  and  outbuildings,  even  when  they  so  desire, 
vnthout  whidi,  small-holdings  can  seldom  be  multiplied. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  that 
these  should  be  multiplied,  and  stiU  more  so  that  the  cottage 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes  in  rurtd  dis^cts  should 
V      be  improved.     Surely  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  resources 
of  financial  experts  to  formulate  a  scheme  under  which  the 
necessary  funds  might  be  forthcoming  without  actual  loss 
to  the  Treasury,  or,  at  the  worst,  at  a  loss  sd  small  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  advantage  gained. 
Of  course  I  know  the  cmswer — that  owing  to  the  cost  (rf 
our  wars  the  Government  itself  must  pay  about  three  per  cent, 
for  money.    If  this  is  held  to  be  conclusive  there  is  nothing 
1    more  to  be  said.     Still  I  wish  to  pcnnt  out  that  when  millions 
are  so  easily  forthcoming  for  enterprises  of  the  character  of 
the  Uganda  Bailway,  which  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  remunera- 
tive investment,  or  to  assist  Boers,  who  have  brought  their 
troubles  on  their  own  heads,  it  is  hard  that  help  ^ould  be 
J  withheld  from  such  home  schemes  as  I  have  suggested  on  the 
^     ground  that,  commercially,  they  might  not  pay. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  supposing  that  the  Government  were 
to  make  such  advances,  where  is  the  little  farmer's  working 
capital  to  come  from  ?  Is  the  Government  to  lend  him  that 
also?    This  is  not  my  notion.     Some  of  it  he  must  find 
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oat  of  his  own  means  or  savings  ;  the  rest  he  shonld  be  able 
to  borrow,  not  from  the  Government,  but  trgsa  cQjOgerative 
Credit  Banks,  to  be  established  and  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  working,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with,  or 
through  the  existing  co-operative  Banks  Association.  Of 
these  banks  I  have  treated  in  my  chapter  on  Lincolnshire, 
so  I  will  only  add  here  that  personally  I  am  convinced  of 
their  utility  and  great  possibilities.  I  believe  firmly,  that 
under  proper  and  sympathetic  management  they  might 
prove  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  resurrection  of  the  de- 
parted class  of  British  yeomen,  and  therefore  in  keeping 
population  on  the  land.  The  splendid  work  they  have, 
done  on  the  Continent  is  known  to  all.  Why  should  it  not 
be  repeated  in  England  ? 

Btill  such  Banks  would  need  a  powerful  and  authoritative  ' 
starty  and  that  start,  I  submit  with  humility,  should  be  given  '  r^^^ 
by  the  Government,  acting  through  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  T  y  ^  ^ 
Some  money  might  be  wanted  at  the  beginning,  possibly  half 
a  million ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Continental  experience, 
given  good  direction  there  is  little  fear  that  one  halfpenny 
of  this  advance  would  be  lost  to  the  Treasury.    From  these 
Banks   deserving  men,  whom  their  fellows  approve  and 
are  responsible  for,  could  borrow  on  the  well-known  and 
tested  system,  with  the  result,  I  am  convinced,  that  numbers 
who  now  have  no  means  of  so  doing  would  be  able  to  establish       v^ 
themselves  as  small  farmers.     Not  many,  it  is  true,  could 
buy  their  land;  that,  where  it  was  desired,  might  come        / 
later  with  their  succebs.     -"^   ', 

Indeed,  although  I  should  hke  to  see  the  land  in  more 
hands  than  it  is  at  present,  I  think  that  in  England  the 
^small-holder  is,  on  the  whole,  better  off  as  a  tenant  than 
as  an  ^  owner.  In  the  first  case  his  capital  is  all  available  ' 
to  stock  his  farm,  and  though  an  owner  is  free  from  rent, 
too  often,  as  I  have  shown  in  this  work,  he  has  to  meet 
a  heavier  burden  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed upon  the  security  of  his  freehold.  This  subject  might 
be  written  of  at  much  greater  length,  but  I  leave  it  hererv><«i^ 
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Before  doing  bo,  however,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  deur 
that  I  do  not  desire  that  all  England  should  be  cat  up  into 
these  little  tenancies  or  ownerships  (as  once  much  of  it  must 
^^  (     have  been),  since  England  is  large,  and  in  it  there  is  room 

^  ^ ^"^ "^  *     for  every  kind  of  estate  and  hoISng.l    I  do,  however,  desiie 
^       to  see  small-holdings  indefinitely  multiplied,  for  they  jg^ 
I      '  dace  a  splendid  class  of  men,  of  which  soon  the(0)untry  ^^ 
H        is  likely  to  be  much  in  need.     Moreover  it  looks  very  much 
as  though  ere  long  there  may  be  but  two  payable  classes  of  ^ 
farming :  (1)  That  which  is  worked  by  capitalists  on  AJajge  -' 
scale,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  for  arable,  and  of  gxeat '' 
'^  ^^'^ '  ^     4_^^^^  ^'  stock  for  pastoral  lands :  (2)  That  which  is  worked  by  * 
Jt.-.    >'      .^  ^^^  small-holder  on  suitable  land  and  in  the  ngacji^ig^llxHir- 
^  *..  --^  ^^"   .      yhood  of  markets,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  hands  and  family. 
\  T.  -^ "  "^     f       Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  almost  sure.    Men  will  not  return  ^ 
1  *^  ^  I   from,  they  will  not  even  cease  to  go  to  the  towns,  in  order 

to  become  day  labourers  on  the  land.  But  they  will,  in 
many  instances,  cling  to  that  land  if  jlh^^ljiyes  there  cau 
be  made  more  pleasant,  especially  if  they  can  be  given  the 
;  interest  of  property  in  or  on  its  acres.  In  short,  they  will 
y/  do  for  their  own  what  they  will  not  do  for  another's,  eveu 
though  the  actual  gain  be  small  and  the  life  hard.    So,  at 


/     least,  I  have  found  it  in  many  places. 


^^^^JQ^j^  ren^iains  the  question  of  ta]&L.edaQation.    It  is 
/      y^      generally  admitted — myself  I  have  heard  it  from  the  mouths 
T"  of  many  competent  witnesses,  as  readers  of  this  book  will 

know — ^that  our  present  system  is  a  town  system,  and  teuds 
to  turn  people  to  the  towns.  Agricultural  classes  have,  it  is  /^ 
true,  been  introduced,  with  lessons  in  botany  and  other 
"^  expedients,  but,  as  I  gather,  with  small  appreciable  effect. 
The  lad  who  is  expected  to  deal  with  the  land  and  with 
animals  ought  to  become  practicaJly  acquainted  with  them 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old,  otherwise,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  he  will  dislike  the  one  and  fear  the  other!  How 
then  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  answer  is,  as  in  the  case  of  ^ 
the  credit  Banks,  by  going  abroad  for  an  example. 

In  various  Continental  countries — also,  I  believe,  in  some    V 
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of  the  AaBtralasian  Colonies — I  understand  that  the  school  "- 
children  are  allowed  (S^^o  worfi^n  the  land  in  summer  w-  i 
and  kept  to  their  books  in  winter.  Why  cannot  this  system,  V  ' 
with  whatever  local  modifications  may  be  found  necessary, 
be  adopted  in  England?  Some  may  reply — ^Because  the 
Country  does  not  wish  its  youth  to  be  kept  in  the  rural 
districts;  it  desires  that  they  should  be  attracted  to  the 
towns,  there  to  supply  cheap  labour.  If  that  is  so,  here, 
again,  nothing  more  can  be  said,  except  that  in  the  o|^inipn^ 
of  many  this  is  the  sl^prtest  road  to  nallumil  dlwBtS. 
'  I  urge  with  all  earnestness  that  the  matter  is  one  which^ 
needs  impartial  investigation.  Educational  theories  may  be 
pushed  too  far,  especially  when  the  theorists  and  the  teachers 
are  townsfolk  unacquainted  with  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  land,  and  quite  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  ultimate 
issues  of  its  impoverishment  and  depopulation.         o.  ^ 

80  far  I  have  dealt  with  those  remedies  that  might  help 
to  keep  folk  in  the  country ;  but  it  may  justly  be  asked  what     ^  /u-^ 
I  have  to  propose  to  benefit  agriculture  at  large.    Protec-    -1^,^^     _ 
tion  being,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  the  question,  I  can  only       a^!^^^^^^ 
answer:   Nothing  that  is  new,  startling,  or  revolutionary.  ^ y\^Q^^        ' 
Gbrden  cities  are  very  good  in  theory,  but  would,  I  fear,  prove      ^^^^^^  _^^ 
too  expensive,   and  be  opposed   also  by  the  large  manu-  ^^^^'^^  ' 

f acturers  and  employers  of  labour.     The  buildinp  of  a  New    f]^  y 
-Tapig«^,laiin  nAVAjjias  bceu^d  never  will  be  an  easy  task.        ^^^-'U  jp$A 
ytifimd  Nationalisation  and  similar  wild  expedients  may,  so  TJMjT  ^^ 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  be  set  aside  as  utterly  impractic-   '^^^^^^^ 
able.    Even  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  could  be  carried  out  cm  ^   9r 
an  honest  basis — and  nothing  that  is  not  honest  will  prosper(-7  ) 
there  can,  I  imagine,  be  no  worse  landlord  than  the  State.  VC^rvut-^--**-?'-^  <^ 

There  are  things  that  might  be  done,  however,  if  only  Par-    ^      ^ 
liament  could  be  persuaded  to  do  them.    Thus,  the  incidence 
of  ra^eg.  might  be  equalised  in  the.  caste.  q1  r^ldd  aind  personal 
property.    But' beyond  appointing  a  Boyal  Commission  on  ,    ^ 

liocal  Taxation,  which  has  sat.  for  aboit  six  years,  our  rulers     |4/vUa/    '"^^ 
still  steadily  refuse  to  face  this  problem.    True  we  have  the  J^^<rvi^'^*^^ 
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Agricoltoral  Bating  Act,  which  gives  some  relief  for  onoiher 
three  years,  after  which,  if  a  Liberal  Government  happens 
to  be  in  power,  probably  it  will  be  allowed  to  lapse.   Its 
adversaries  call  it  a  dole,  and  it  has  something  of  ^^^^    . 
api^e^rance.,..^- ....,^^^  "^J^^^^^J 

BtlT^e  liOdA^^a^^fa--^^^^^  I  repeay^t^  all^  '^^ 
among  the  mosppmTana  «eal  mterests  of  Britam,  since  the^^ 
best  of  its  pq|f(ilation  is,  and  always  has  been,  bred  upon  the 
land,  and^idieu'are  more  than  money — do  not  want  a  dole. 
They.;w<^jnotieo  I  they  desire  that  the  matter  shoold  be 
flellltifl^^^ilih  uqiuiy.  What  is  ascertained  and  admitted  to 
/be  right  they  asa  prepared  to  pay  without  complaint.  Why 
^msBX^^  Govemment|With  a  great  majority  take  this  matter 
up  and  settle  it  onee  and  for  all  ? 

What  remains?  ^  To  deal  with  the  question  of  the  | 
abolition  of  Copyholds  in  some  easy  and  reasonable  fashion;   i 
with  the  question  of  the  cheapening  of  land  transfer;  with  | 
the  question   of   the   multipUoation  of  light  railways  and 
other  methods  of  conmmnication,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently;  with  the  question  of  the  branding  of  foreign m^t^ 
or  of  making  it  in  some  other  way,  such  as  by  the  imposition 
of  very  heavy  fines,  impossible  that  it  should  be  sold  fraudu- 
lently as  British-grown ;  with  the  question  of  j^sffiC^^  I 
railway  ..£9>te8;  with  the  question  of  the  promotion  of  co- 
operative  Associatipns,  especially  for  the  manufactuze.j^ 
butter,  and  other  such  matters.  ^y^^ 

None  of  these  things  are  impossible.  What^ia-ti^ed  is 
the  will  to  grapple  with  them  on  the  part  ^those  who  have 
the  power.  Alas  I  there  seems  to  be  no  vnll.  Here  the 
fact  of  the  dominance  of  cities  is  omnipotent.  The  states- 
men are  few  who,  with  the  true  interest  of  their  Country  at 
heart,  would  dare  to  risk  the  wrath  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  from  whom  they  might  suffer  at  the  next  election, 
by  attempting  acts  of  justice  to  the  land  whereof  these  did 
not  approve.  Unfortunately,  also,  any  suggested  refonn  in 
connection  with  rural  England  is  apt  to  be  considered  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  party  politics  than  from  that  of 
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national  advantage.    What  one  party  suggests  the  other 

opposes.     So  it  well  may  happen  that  nothing  will  be  done ; 

that  things  will  be  left  to  drift  as  they  were  left  to  drift 

in  the  case  of  South  Africa ;   with  results  that  are  now  <^/^ 

painfally   patent  to  all,   and  especially   to  a  few  of  us» 

among  whom  I  may  number  myself,  who  fnrftftftw  ani^  fn^^^ 


told   them  years  ago :   as  they  are  being  left  also  in  the 
matter  of  our  home  food-supply,  whereof  the  issue  will^ 
doubtless  become  plain  in  the  fulness  of  time.  «A^^^^ 

Still  I  am  bold  enough  to  jist^TOQ^  implore — those         v.te^ 
who  have  the  opportunTtyT  to  give  some  real  anT  earnesT^^^^^*^^;^^^ 
attention  to  the  state  of  our  EngUsh  land  and  of  the  agri-    '    ^^''^**'*^^ 
cultural  interests  of  the  Country,  also  to  that  of  the  rapid 
and  increasing  shrinkage  of  the  purely  rural  population.  #  '" 
Indeed  these  are  not  things  that  should  be  thrust  aside  as 
of  no  accoimt.    They  are  of  the  very  greatest  account,  ajj^d    1 
generations  to  come  will  bear  witness  that  wj^^yt^a  are  /    J^^ 
true,  for  in  them  are  conc^ned  nothing  less  thah  the  future  |     Z 
welfare  of  Great  Britain.^The  Englishmen  of  the  past  were  \  ^  ^d   ^  ^  . 
laiid-dwellers,  and  their  deeds  are  written  large  in  history.  <  L^h^-^.^'.-^    . 
If  through  the  neglect  or  the  indifference  of  this  age  they  \  *'-.^'^^^^:'^, 
are  to  become  city-dwellers,  what  will  the  history  of  coming  1      ^^-^^^^ 
centuries  have  to  tell  of  them?     ^^ ^o  -y c**^  ti^-^  ^-^^-^^vd  A  i^  t 

Few  study  these  dull,  slow- fruiting  problems,  and  theirs  Kt.<^^x^5^:;^^/ 
are  but  voices*  crying  in  the  wildem^^s*  which  echo  slowly  /^  ^ff^<o^^^l 
into  emptiness  and  silence.    t?^,,^K  so,  so  it  must  be.  r*^'-^*'*^.^ 
Yet  it  is  sad  to  see  the  tide  of  ruin  ^creeping  over  so  much  }  ^x  J^/.  ^  H 
of  the  land  of  England,  and  the  people  turning  their  backs  A  .^x.  ^  ^ft\^ ; 
on  theAllages  where  their  forefathers  have  dwelt  for  genera- 


: ».  ^*  ' 


tV*w-<.     -^    ^ 


tions/^hen  it  would  be  easy,  at  any  rate,  to  unfold  the    ^' 
hand/and  to  attempt  some  remedy.    For  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  be  something  more     ^'-^'^ '  * 
than  a  compiler  of  labour  statistics,  an  officer  for  the  en-     '^  \'^ . 
forcement  of  regulations  as  to  diseased  cattle,  a  disseminator       '  <  ' ' 
of    useful   information    about    beetles,  and    a    peripatetic  "^ 
utterer  of  speeches  at  Agricultural  Shows  which  are  reported 
in  paragraphs  upon  the  outer  sheets  of  newspapers.    Why 
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is  not  this  Minister  given  the  power  of  the  other  great 
Officers  of  State?  Why  cannot  he  start  Credit  Banks, 
organise  co-operative  Societies,  inaognrate  reforms,  and, 
backed  by  the  Cabinet,  carry  them  through  Parliament,  as 
do  his  fellows  in  office?  Mr.  Hanbnry,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  his  published  utterances,  has  the  interest  of  his 
Department  very  much  at  heart,  and  is  earnestly  desirous  of 
furthering  its  usefulness.  I  suggest  that  the  muzzle  should 
be  taken  off  Mr.  Hanbury ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  act ; 
that  he  and  his  successors  should  be  recognised  as  serious 
personages,  with  most  yital  work  to  do;  and  that  those 
problems  and  questions  which  are  connected  with  the  rural 
population  and  with  the  land  of  England,  which  may  one 
day  be  found  to  be  of  a  great  deal  more  importance  to  as 
than  we  judge  at  present,  should  receive  their  fair  share  of 
atj|^tion  from  Parliament — let  us  say  a  sixth  of  that  which 
is  annually  accorded  to  the  afiGairs  of  Ireland. 

I  gather  that  Mr.  Hanbury  himself  is  much  of  my 
opinion  in  these  matters.  At  least  on  Sept.  11,  1902,  he 
was  present  at  the  Wirrall  Agricultural  Show,  where,(in 
the  usual  compressed  paragraph,  he  is  reported  to  have 
spoken  as  follows  : — 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  speaking  at  the 
luncheon,  advised  farmers  to  organise  and  make  themselves  heard 
for  in  Parliament  hitherto  they  had  not  had  the  attention  paid 
to  them  which  so  great  an  industry  deserved.  They  ought  to 
oombioe  against  any  Government  that  did  not  do  its  best  to  help  i 
them  against  railway  companies  and  oanal  companies,  which 
carry  goods  at  rates  far  too  high  for  the  small  farmera.  They 
ought  also  to  combine  against  adulteration  and  fraud  of  every 
description.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  this 
country  if  it  had  to  depend  for  its  food  supply  on  the  food  brought 
from  across  the  seas. 

Certainly  it  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  find  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  compelled  by  his 
conscience  to  counsel  farmers  to  combine  against  any 
Oovemment  that  does  not  do  its  best  to  protect  them  fioiQ 
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the  extortions  of  railway  Companies  &c.,  especially  as  at 
the  moment  of  writing  I  cannot  recall  that  His  Majesty's 
present  advisers,  of  whom  Mr.  Hanbury  is  one,  have  given 
the  British  farmer  any  particular  assistance  in  these  respects. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  as  one  who  has  made  an  earnest  .    w  o  (^^  T 
and  prolonged  study  of  Jhese  queStimiBr -on:  behalf  of  the  I  y^  ^  '^  •  f  ^ 
' thoagmas2WKb"Thinj^^         'gs/T  ask  six    things  of  the   ,^  1   ^ 
Govenunent,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  rural  England,  but       i  ^  ' 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole—  31^  tu    ftm 

1.  That  it  will  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Glasses  Act  in  some  such  fashion  as  is  sug- 
gested above. 

2.  That  it  will  place  a  minimum  sum  of  half  a  million  at 
I ,  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be,  as  regards  one 

^hmsji^y  loaned  out  by  the  said  Board  to  co-operative  Credit 
V  Societies  working  under  its  control  or  supervision,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  start,  or  to  extend  their  operations.  J(k 
regards  the  other  moiety,  to  be  employed  for  the  advance  of 
moneys  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  found  safe  and  reason- 
able, to  be  Tinfii|^  thfi  fltstifthtislnn^nt  in  suitable  places  of 
^3hor**^^Tamlk  and  butter  Factories^    tU^^A^^^iU^ 

3.  That    m   view  of  ihe  very  serious  state  ofl^afifairs     '       1 
revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  and  the  ever-increasing  burden  which  is  being 
heaped  on  real  property  that  grows  daily  less  able  to  bear 
it,  the  Government  will  at  once  introduce  legislation  to  en- 
force the  conclusions  of  the  said  report.     This  might  be  done 
by   charging  sums  spent  on  account  of  the  nation  to  the 
nation  at  large,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  borne  to    r^t^^fcA^^^u^ 
the  extent  of,  IbeKesg,  over  eighty-two  per  cent,  by  the    ^^w^TTL^^jTr 
owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property.  mtk-'**^ 

4.  That  it  will  deal  with  the  questions,  among  others,  of 
the  aboUtion  of  Copyhold  and  of  the  cheapening  of  land 
transfer. 

6.  That  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  powers  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  President. 


\ 
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6.  (By  far  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  of  the 
remedies  that  I  have  to  propose.)  That  so  soon  as  may  be 
y  feasible  it  wiU  establish  an  Agricultural  Post,  to  be  worked 
as  a  branch  of  the  present  Post  Office,  and  as  nearhf  as 
proves  practicable  upon  the  lines  of  the  existing  Parcel  Post. 
Packages  to  be  carried  by  this  post  not  to  exceed  100  lb.  in 
weight  until  the  scheme  is  further  developed  in  a  way  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.  All  classes  of  agricultural 
goods  however,  including  milk  in  chums,  to  be  conveyed  by 
t  the  said  Post  at  the  lowest  rates  that  are  found  possible 
without  loss  to  the  Country.  Should  the  experiment  prove 
both  useful  and  self-supporting,  as  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  ultimately  do,  it  might  in  the  future  be  much  ex- 
tended so  as  to  deal  with  goods  in  bulk  by  means  of  trac- 
tion-trains which  would  collect  the  said  goods  at  local 
receiving  stations  and  deliver  them  in  the  large  towns,  or 
at  any  other  receiving  station. 

Such  traction-trains,  I  believe,  could  be  worked  very 
economically.  Thus  Mr.  B.  J.  Diplock  has  invented  a  new 
traction  engine  running  on  substitutes  for  ordinary  wheels 
that  he  calls  *  pedrails,'  which,  it  is  said,  after  allovnng 
for  depreciation,  repairs,  other  expenses,  &c.,  wUl  transpcxt 
goods  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  commonly 
charged  by  English  railways.  For  the  details  of  what  seems 
to  me,  after  inspecting  the  modek,  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
invention,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Diplock's  recent 
book, '  A  New  System  of  Heavy  Goods  Transport  on  Ck>mmon 
Boads  *  (Longmans).  Whether  or  no  this  scheme  will  prove 
a  commercial  and  practical  success  of  course  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  even  if  it  does  not,  without  doubt  others  wiU  appear. 
My  point  is  that  eventually  an  Agdsultural  Post  such  as 
I  propose,  might  by  the  aid  of  road  traction  be  so  extended 
as  to  deal  with  produce  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Hanbury  said  in  the  speech  which  I  have  quoted 
I  that  farmers  '  ought  to  combine  against  any  Government  that 
I  did  not  do  its  best  to  help  them  against  railway  Companies/ 
'  But  is  not  Mr.  Hanbury  a  little  hard  on  Governments  in 
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• 
this  particular?    All  of  hb  know  the  injustice  of  preferential  i 

rates,  which  the  railways  are  so  glad  to  give  to  foreign  produce 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  some  different  port  and  be  carried 
by  a  riYal  line,  and  have  asked  for  redress  against  them.  In 
my  own  case,  I  admit  that  I  have  done  so,  greatly  doubting 
whether  any  help  of  this  nature  will  ever  be  obtained,  princi- 
pally because  it  lies  almost  beyond  the  power  of  an  English 
Government  to  accede  to  such  a  prayer.  To  do  so  would 
affect  the  moneyed  interests,  by  _wfaich  this  land  is  really  J ^  c^^^'^ 
ruled,  too  sharply ;  also  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  railways  from  ^^^^^^^r^, . 
making  their  own  bargains.  These  are  in  no  respect  philan- 
thropic associations,  but  business  Companies  which  exist  in  ^ 
order  to  earn  as  high  a  dividend  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
their  shareholders ;  after  all  a  legitimate  end.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  railway  Corporations  would  one  and  aU  watch 
the  utter  extinction  of  British  agriculture  with  cheerfulness, 
if  thereby  they  could  earn  an  extra  two  per  cent,  on  their 
ordinary  stock.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  true  reading  of  the  law  of  the  matter,  that  it  is  useless 

to  hope  to  coerce  them  into  charity.  ^ — 

But  there  exists  another  and  a  better  way — to  conii 
with  them.  Now  such  a  Post  as  I  suggest,  especiaby  if  it 
were  combined  with  a  system  of  road  traction,  would  prove 
a  very  effective  form  of  competition,  of  which  as  business 
people  the  railway  Companies  could  not  in  the  least  complain. 
Doubtless  they  would  try,  however,  to  kill  it  by  a  temporary 
reduction  in  their  rates,  for  which  reason,  among  others,  it . 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  venture  of  the  Government, 
which  alone  could  bear  the  strain  of  such  initial  rivalry.  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  adopted,  and  with  the  greatest  earnest-  T 

ness,  I  beg  all  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  personal  or  from  i\  JT      y / 


port  me  in  my  petition  to  Government  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 


national  motives,  are  interested  in  the  land  of  England  to  sup-  \Jf     /r ' , 

'  '      "  I.  'f^\   W' 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  little  farmer,  IP  y^^  ^\ 
the   small-holder,    and  indeed    aU    agriculturists    have  to  /         ^ 
contend,  is  the  impossibility  of  dehvering  their  produce  in 
niarkets  that  are  eager  for  it,  because  of  the  overwhelming 


..J>--^ 
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difficulties  of  collection  and  delivery,  and  the  overwhelming 

charges  of  its  transport.    The  other  day  in  my  own  gaEden 

\^^^  *  Isaw  some  hundreds  of  particularly  fine  Cos  lettuces  which 

«     ^^       WSre" beginning  to  bolt,  that  is,  go  to  seed.    I  told  the 

'  '  .   /  gardener  that  he  had  better  sell  them,  to  which  he  relied 

♦7*-<v4>6^>--*^       '^**  there  was  no  local  inaAet^^ditg^ttttey  would  not  pay 

J  ^cZ^     ^  ^^^  away  by  train.  ^^Ti  anAgriOTltunu  F^  had  existed 

\^^ji^^     those  lettuces  might  have  been  delivered  on  the  following 

'        J     morning  in  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  or  London,  where  they 

would  have  fetched  a  good  price.    As  it  was  they  rotted  or 

WQjB.>tbcpwn^  to  the  mgs.    This,  of  course,  is  but  one  y^ 

insignificant  instfl^Qce*^t  of  thousands,  since  the  case  applies 

to  every  sort  of  agricultural  produce  that  is  grown  in  small 

•-   »\^uantities,  and  more  especially  to  fruit. 

^  '    /    ^  I  can  well  foresee  the  answer  which  will  be  made  to  this 

^^    <       appeal,  that  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble -ero^^JJn 

to  officials — ^and  cost  much  money  to  inaugurate  such^^^^ 

<\    tijOAJ^  which  must  necessitate  extra  buildings,  additional  ho^  and 

0  carts,  and  more  men  to  handle  the  stuff.    As  regardi^the  first 

/>vUtA-^a^*A^  of  these  objections,  if  they  are  paid  for  it  surely  B^ople  can 

be  found  who  would  not  mind  the  trouble.    As  regards  the 

second,  my  retort  is  that  I  believe  in  the  end  it  would  pay 

the  Country  well,  as  the  Penny  and,  limagu^,  the  Parcel 

Posts  have  paid.   Further,  even  if  some^loss  were  incurred  at 

first,  seeing  that  the  benefit  which  must  result  would,  I  am 

sure,  be  the  establishment  of  thousands  of  small-holders  and 

the  increased  prosperity  of  many  who  already  erist,  and  of 

the  land  and  agriculture  at  large,  I  urge  that  the  possibility 

of  such  a  loss  should  not  be  allowed  to  kill  the  scheme.    Let 

J  V .  >      us  say  that  the  cost  of  its  promotion  amounted  to^|a^  of  one 

^^^'V   /Uganda  Bailway.     If  so,  why,  for  once  in  a  wsy?  roonld 

.  '  ^^<  ^S^  not  rural  England  have  the  same  benefit  of  the  experimental 

investment  of  money  as  is  freely  granted  to  savage  Africa  1  ^ 

With  these  remarks  I  leave  my  scheme  for  tiie  creation  f^ 
of  an  Agricultural  Post,  of  which  I  am,  I  confess,  personally 
<£^^^j^        an  ardent  advocate,  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers  and 
...jB^^     the  public. 


1 
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In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  treated  of  the  agri-^    •' 
cnltnral  conditions  of  many  counties  in  detail ;  bat  perhaps 
before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  its  general  aspects.     The  position  as  regards 
the  production  of  wheat,  which  remains,  and  always  must  | 
remain,    the  fonndation   of   our   food    supply,   cannot   be 
better  sniumed  up  than  in  the  words  used  in  the '  Agricultural 
Betums  fot  Great  Britain'  for  1901,  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1902.     'The  diminution  by  144,000  fwres,)  V 
or  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  of  the  area  under  wheat  in  Great/ 
Britain,  followed  upon  similar  losses  of  156,006  acres  and 
101,000  acres  respectively,  in  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding.    This  reduced  the  acreage  practically  to  the  level  ^^ 
of  1896,  a  year  in  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  1896, 

the  smallest  breadth  of  wheat  land  was  recorded  in  Great   i^ 

Britain.'  > 

Also  there  was  a  reduction  of  ^S^OQiLacres  in  the  barley 
area,  a  reduction  of  29,000  acres  in  the  oat  area,  a  reduction    .  X  ^# 

of  24,000  acres  in  the  turnip  and  swede  area,  a  reduction  of   ' 
16,000  acres  in  the  mangold  area,  and  a  reduction  of  nearly 
eight  per  cent,  in  the  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  tape  area.     On 
the  other  hand  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  16,000  acres  in 
the  potato  area,  of  97,000  acres  in  the  clover,  sainfoin,  and 
rotati<Mi  grasses  area,  and  of  107,000  acres  in  the  permanent  '\ 
pastures  area.     The  total  extent  of  land  that  produced  crops    i 
and  grass  in  1900  and  did  not  produce  them  in  1901  appears  / 
to  be  about  20,000  acres.     This,  although  a  bad  symptom,  is 
not  in  itself  so  very  large  a  loss,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  transference  of  a  great  acreage  of  ground  from  the 
production  of  cereals,  and  of  roots  that  are  used  for  fatting    - 
beasts,  means  that  the  food-producing  power  of  the  country 
is  still  further  decreased. 

Now  I  believe  that  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is 
about  32,000,000  quarters,  of  which  some  24,000,000  quarters 
are  imported  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ie40,000,000 ;    also  that     ^^      ^ 
another  ^640,000,000  or  so  is  paid  awaj^tojihe^^fcreignfir  ^  ^wx^ 
for  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  cheese,  fruit,  Ac,  to    ^  ^i^ 
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^     V  £ay  nothing  of   the  enonnons  soma  expended  in  live  and 

)  -  3  dead  foreign  meat.    In  short  we  seem  to  lay  ont  about  £i   J 

C      \    \         per  head  of  the  population  on  imported  food,  as  ag»inst,  to 
J   *  ^  qnote  an  example  by  way  of  contrast,  about  7s.  per  head  of 

^      I    ^  ^      its  population  paid  by  Germany.    These  at  least  I  onderstand 
^  ;;  to  be  the  results  arrived  at  by  Sir  James  Blyth. 

To  me,  in  face  of  the  continued  decrease  in  our  am-  // 
cultural  output,  these  figures  are  simply  ^rrifying,  sincejj^r 
although  the  question  is  one  into  which  I  do  not  propose  to  K^ 
enter  here,  I  am  convinced  that  the  risk  of  the  starvatioD  t  ^ 
V  which  might  strike  our  Country  in  the  event  of  a  European     [ 
}  war,  is  no  mere  spectre  of  the  alarmist.    It  should  be^ 
remembered  that  fleets  of  battleships,  even  if  they  could 
H^keep  the  great  seas  as  open  as  is  cheedhiUy  supposed,  can 
'^'^  never  control  the  operations  of  the  foreign,  and  indeed  of  * 
>^.  the  home  speculators  in  foodstuffs.    Within  a  fortnight  of '^r| 
^  the  declaration  of  such  a  war — which  we  must  expect  some    f 

J  day— -com  would,  I  believe,  stand  at  or  near  100^.  a  quarter. 
>^  If  we  could  think  that  the  War^Office  was  ready  to  meet  such 
\    an  emergency — to  supply  food,  allay  panic,  &c.,  parhaps  there 

t  would  not  be  so  much  cause  for  alarm.    But  what  intelli- 
gent person  who  has  studied  the  action  of  that  Department 
^  during  our  recent  troubles — ^in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
^    horses,  for  instance — can  conscientiously  expect  anything  of  ^  \ 
the  sort? 

Still  the  reader  may  say — ^Where  is  the  use  of  writing 
of  dangers  that  cannot  be  helped?    We  must  import  our^ 
foodstuffs,  keep  up  our  navy,  and  take  our  chance.    But  is  •     u 
this   altogether  Jr^?    That  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent    v' 
'^body  disputes.     An  article  was  published  in  the  '  Jour^^^ 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society'  for  1900,  from  the-^a^of  / 
Mr.  B.  F.  Crawford,  in  which  he  calculates  that  to  grow  the 
amount  of  f oodstufb  which  we  import  would  require  the  cul- 
tivation of  another  28,000,000  acres  yielding  our  preseaftt 
average  returns.    Of  course  in  the  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  amounts  to  77,671,000  acres,  whereof  about 
47,800,000  are  under  cultivation,  this  extra  land  is  not  avaB- 
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<^     "^ 
able.     But  might  not  the  produce  of  those  47,000,000  and  , 

odd  acres  be  very  largely  increased  by  better  cnltiyation  ?       ^ 

Mr.  Crawford  appears  to  donbt  it,  but  I  confess  he  does     >/ 

not  at  all  convince  me.    Yarions  instances  of  such  increased 

productiveness  under  the  influence  of  good  farming  occur  to 

my  mind,  whereof  I  shall  quote  only  one.     I  allude  to  that 

which  I  have  given  of  the  case  of  a  little  tenant  at  my  own  gate. 

This  map,  I  think  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  manure, 

except  perhaps  sgpt.  obtained  not  from  spade  husbandry,  but 

^  under  the  usual  four-course  system,  and  from  a  field  of  no 

j^  better  quality  than  tho.  rest  of  the  farm,  jsailttfl,  especially 


^'\ 


/. 


in  wheat,  iTifinjttily  Urgflr  than  I  have  been  able^^  do, 
i^^     chiefly,  as  I  believe,  because,  like  other  farmers,  I  do  not 
^JLyVj^se  suf&cieiit  manure.    Many  authorities  also,  some  of  them 
/     quoted  in  these  pages,  are  of  my  opinion  that  the  present 
output  of  the  land  could  be  very  largely  augmented.    How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  sad  thing  is,  at  any  rate  in  thousands  of 
examples,  that  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  which  is  V<^-— ^ 


put  into  it,  the  quantity  of  its  produce  is  absolutely  lessening. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  unremunerative  price  of  wheat,  t 

tens  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  ^thdrawn  from  its  \  ^  '   ^ 

cultivation — indeed,  Free  Trade  has  sent  down^'-fce  com^^^^i^i^^^ 
area  enomously.      Whether  or    no   their    yield    of    fhat/lV^       ^    ^ 
cereaJ  co^  be  profitabW  increased,  as  I  and  others  firmly     Ii^aA)*^'*'- 
believe  to  be  the  case,  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  our 
wheat  acreage  is  now  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1857,  ^         .  /  >^  i «  '• 
and,  perhaps  with  some  temporary  fluctuations,  will,  it  is/>  '7^-3,C"\ 
probable,  continue  to  diminish.     Surely  when  its  full  meaning  '*<^^'  ^ : 
is  apprehended  tiiis  is  a  most  serious  circumstance  for  a      ^^f-/'%  • 
nation  to  be  called  upon  to  face.  ""  ^ /   '  t    ., 

When  we  turn  to  live  stock  the  story  is  much  the  same,  > 
as  it  appears  that  in  1901  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  was  reduced  by  41,000  head,  the  number  of  ewes  by 
188,000,  to  which  must  be  added  111,000  in  1900,  or  a  total 
of  about  800,000  for  the  two  years.  Of  pigs  also  there  was 
a  loss  of  202,000,  the  number  of  these  animals  '  standing 
at  a  lower  level  than  in  any  year  since  1898.'    As  regards 

veil.  n.  ^  o  o 
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bones,  I  qaote  the  following  figures  given  by  Sir  Walt^ 
Gilbey,  one  of  the  leading  authoritieB  on  that  sabject  in 
England.  Speaking  at  the  Hackney  sale  at  Bishop  Stort- 
ford  on  September  17, 1902,  Sir  Walter  said  :— 

He  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  give  them  euiything  like  satis- 
factory figures  in  regard  to  horse-breeding  in  England,  which  he 
could  only  describe  as  being  in  a  deplorable  state.  He  did  not 
wish  to  alarm  them,  but  Government  returns  showed  a  state  of 
things  in  England  at  the  present  time  which  were  very  dis- 
heartening. It  appeared  that  in  ten  years,  from  1863  to  1873,  we 
imported  into  this  country  29,000  horses,  while  in  the  ten  years 
Ifrom  1891  to  1901  we  imported  no  less  than  342,000  horses. 
Those  were  startling  figures  enough,  but  what  was  even  more 
^  alarming  was  the  fact  that  the  horse-breeding  business  was 
getting  worse  every  six  months. 

The  comment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  report  on  these 
figures  (excluding  those  given  by  Sir  Walter  GUbey)  is  '  the 
returns  of  the  number  of  live  stock  on  the  agricultural  hold-  .  ^ 
ings  of  Great  Britain  on  June  4, 1901,  were  disappointing  )|i 
as  showing  a  general  diminution,  and  indicating  therefore  .^^ 
to  that  extent  a  decrease  of  farmers'  capital.' 

So  it  is.  TTift  |i^ytners'  capital  is  decreaiing,  and  Uttle  or 
no  other  replaces  it  on  to  tne  IftllB.  Upon  tLis'question  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  writes  to  me:  jffhe  main  point  in  this 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  quSRon  how  best  to  induce 
capital  to  settle  on  the  land.  Labour  leaves  it  at  present  for 
the  towns  because  capital  is  discouraged.  I  leave  ont  of 
view  **  fancy  "  places  or  properties  that  may  attract  ci^ital- 
ists  because  they  can  **  cut  up  well  "  for  towns,  or  becaose 
they  are  too  remote  from  towns  to  be  raided  by  "  trippers," 
or  afford  sport.  There  are  fancy  places  that  will  always 
command  fancy  prices.  But  for  the  ordinary  humdram 
country  what  can  attract  capital  and  therefore  labour  to  it? 
The  panacea  of  many  is  to  ''make  hay  "  of  the  remamiog 
landlords  and  compel  them  to  sell.  But  this  will  drive  away 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  without  bringing  any  in  onkss 
the  smaller  landlords,  induced  thereby  to  come,  bring  capital 
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with  them.  This  cannot  be  expected  to  happen  in  any  dull 
country.  The  present  farmers  who  might  become  landlords 
with  or  without  State  help  would  certainly  not  replace  the 
capital  driven  away.  Death  duties  by  allowing  landlords 
eight  instead  of  one  year  to  pay  off  the  taxes  have  not  spared 
them,  because  the  taxes  imposed  on  land  are  a  capital  value 
which  cannot  be  realised  by  sale,  and  men  cling  to  ownership 
though  only  nominal,  and  cut  down  employment  still  further. 
Taxes  should  be  on  actual  income  only  of  land,  and  not  on  | 
capital  and  '*  aggregate  ''  or  imaginary  values.'  1 

In  a  subsequent  letter  the  Duke  writes :  '  I  think  you  would 
find  the  Qierman  land-bank  system  well  worth  study.  .  .  . 
Encouragement  to  spend  money  on  land  can  only  be  given 
by  shovnng  men  that  the  money  so  spent  will  not  be  confis- 
cated. The  State  by  loans  and  the  encouragement  of  Credit 
Banks  could  get  as  good  interest  for  the  money  spent  in 
breeding  confidence  as  from  any  other  investment.' 

These  views  strike  me  as  very  sound,  and  not  least  in  so 
far  as  they  concern  Credit  Banks,  of  which,  as  the  reader 
will  know,  I  am  a  strong  advocate.  But  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  capitalists  will  be  found  to  invest  in  anything 
connected  with  British  land  when  it  is  known  that,  outside  ] 
of  the  possible  pleasure  interest,  they  can  scarcely  expect  to  I 
receive  a  return  for  their  money  ?  X 

The  truth  is  that  after  some  years  of  experience  and       I 
investigation,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agri-      | 
cultural  industry  in  England  is  as  steadily  going  down  hill      V      ^ 
as  the  capital  sums  invested  in  it  are  wasting;  that  the         ' 
owners  of  the  soil  are  becoming  impoverished;   that  the 
farmers  are  at  best  maEing  no  headway,  and,  owing  partly 
to  poverty  and  partly  to  the  natural  discouragement  that 
results  from  continual  non-success,   are  losing  heart  and        i 
enterprise.    They  work  on,  but  they  work  hke  tired  men      ^ 
who  may  hope  for  better  things,  but  do  not  expect  them. 

Writing  half  a  century  ago  Sir  James  Caird  said  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  colleague :  '  We  feel  that  we  may 
speak  with  confidence  and  hope  of  the  future.  .  .  .  We  rise 
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from  our  task  .  .  .  with  the  finn  persnasion  that,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  England  hare,  by  mutual  oo-operation, 
energy,  and  capacity^  s^gdent  to  meet  and  by  degrees 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  (^[agge  which  in  its  extraordinary 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  all  other  classes  of  the  commimity 
will  sooner  or  later  bear  good  fruits  also  to  thent' 

The '  change '  to  which  he  alludes  in  these,  the  last  words 
of  his  book,  is  that  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade  whereof,  I 
beheve,  Sir  James  Caird  was  an  ardent  advocate.  Not  often  , 
has  a  prophecy  been  more  completely  refuted  by  the  inexor- 
able argument  of  fact,  or  at  the  least  the  good  fruits  that  were 
to  come  '  sooner  or  later '  show  no  signs  of  arrival  in  1902, 
^  more  than  fifty  years  after  he  put  this  deliben^  opinion 
-^  ^  upon  record.  Whatever  Free  Trade  may  have  done  for  the 
Country  at  large — and  I  maintain  that  of  this  matter  we  do 
^  not  as  yet  know  all  the  truth — it  is  certain  that  it  has  brought 
T^the  land  and  the  agriculture  of  England  very  near  tg  the 
I  brink  of  ruin,  lliti  deshLuetiou  which  the  uppOueuUi  of  this 
far-reaching  i>ev<dution  foretold  for  these  was,  it  is  true,  post- 
poned a  while  owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam  and  otha 
causes,  but  it  has  fallen  at  length.  Surely  of  those  prophets 
it  may  be  said  that  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 
^  Free  Trade  has  filled  the  towns  and  emptied  our  countryside  ; 
it  has  gorged  the  Banks  but  left  our  rick-yards  bare.  Whether 
this  result  is  one  to  be  desired  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  stQl  I 
may  be  allowed  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay 

wrote  Goldsmith  long  ago.  Nor  have  his  words  lost  their 
weight. 

I  think  there  exists  an  ever-growing  tendency  to  overlook 
the  very  elementary  facts  that  the  natural  condition  is  better 
jf^  than  the  artificial  condition — ^that  after  all  mai  and  women 
^1^^    ^  sound  in  body  and  equal  even  if  slow  in  mind,  are  of  mwe  j 
Wj^Aw/  V^i  importance  to  a^countey  than  any  material  wealth.  Wealth,  | 
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when  all  is  said,  is  (mly  an  ap^wage  nseless  in  itself,  and  one 
productive  of  a  greatness  liable  to  very  quick  decay.    The         ^    /J^ 
healthiest  and  the  happiest  nations  are  not,  I  believe,  and]  ^    .  ^jj^\^ 
never  have  been  the  richest  nations  reckcmed  merely  in  pounds  I       ^14  ■ 
/Sterling.     Indeed  riches  in  excess,  especially  if  unevenly  dis-  ^ 

'  tributed,  in  more  instances  than  one,  have  proved  the  ultimate 
solvent  of  their  prosperity.  This  in  its  true  sense,  is  rather  to 
be  found  among  those  peoples  of  whom  a  very  large  numbej^  . 

from^  generation  to  generation  have  been  content  1Syp»#e-  ^^    ^ 
ftnaniSSalQst  toil,  to  win  a  sufGicient  if  a  humble  sustenance 
from  the  earth  that  bore  them.       ly   ^.  X  \  4  € 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  decrease  in  the  in-  y^ 

habituits  of  English  rural  districts,  it  is  to  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  some  startling  figures.    I  read  that  in  1861 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  and  Wales  numbered        ^t 
1>2S3,800    and  that    in  1891    they  had  shrunk    to  about;     /" 
780,700.     What  the  census  of  1901  shows  their  number  to  be 
I  do  not  yet  know,  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  records 
any  advance.    Taking  it  on  the  1891  basis,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  whereas  between  1851  and  1891  the  population  of  .V 
jEngland  and  Wrieshad  increased  by  about  a  half,  its  agri-  , 
/cultural  inhabitantTlBiuring  this  same  period  had  actually  de- 
creased  by  over  one-third,  with  the  result  that  whereas  in  1891 
the  urban  districts  could  show  a  total  of  about  25,000,000 
people,  the  rural  districts  held  only  about  7,500,000,  that  is 
some  23  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  against  77  per  cent, 
living  in  towns  or  their  immediate  neighbourhood.    These 
figures  are  very  eloquent  and  very  ominous,  especially  if  a 
careful  analysis  of  those  of  the  last  census  should  prove  them 
to  be  progressive  in  the  same  directions.^ 

In  days  that  are  quite  recent,  as  the  remarkable  Necton 
document  quoted  in  my  chapter  on  Norfolk  shows,  folk  were 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  I  read  in  a  prospeotas  issned  bj  *  The 
Small-Holdings  Assooiation  Ltd.'  that  *  It  will  be  found  on  examining  the 
oemnis  retnrne  (for  1901)  that  there  are  deoreases  in  the  population  in  no  less 
than  -401  of  onr  rural  districts,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  decrease  has 
exceeded  1,000  persons.' 
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haunted  by  an  abeolute  terror  of  the  over-peopling  of  the 
rural  districts.    Now  they  suffer  from  a  very  different  fear. 
The  plethoric  population-bogey  of  1830  has  been  replaced  by 
the  lean  exodus- skeleton  of  1902.    People  are  deserting  ihe  ! 
villages  wholesale,  leaving  behind  them  the  mentally  iDcom-|' * ; 
petent  and  the  physically  unfit;  nor,  at  any  rate  in  many L^ 
parts  of  England — although  in  this  matter  East  Anglia  is 
perhaps  better  off  than  are  most  other  districts— does  the 
steady  flow  to  the  cities  show  signs  of  ceasing.    Yet— and 
this  is  one  of  the  stoangest  circumstances  connected  with  the 
movement— those  cities  whither  they  go  are  full  of  mifiezy. 
Disease,  wretchedness,  the  last  extremes  of  want,  and  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  their  families  will  be  the  lot  of  at  least 
a  large  proportion  of  these  immigrants.    Has  not  this  been        \^ 
shown  by  Mr.  Rowntree  and  others ?    ijJL,^;^  a^aJ^  ^'^^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  low  as  the  wages  are,  it^'is-iiot  in6 " 
much  to  say  that  in  the  country,  or  at  least  in  that  large  area 
^  of  it  with  which  I  am  acquamEeS^tLere  is  in  practice  but  litQe 
/     teal  poverty.     Cases  of  misfortune  there  are,  and  alwiaysnlnBt 
be,  together  with  cases  of  accidents  and  cases — of  these  a 
great  number— where  the  drunkenness  or  other  ill-behavionr 
of  the  breadwinner  has  brought  whole  families  to  wreck. 
But  want,  actual  want  of  food  for  the  stomach,  of  clothing 
for  the  back,  and  of  shelter  for  the  head,  such  as  stalksl 
/^abroad  through  the  poorer  parts  of  great  cities,  is  rare  to- 
/     I  day  in  rural  England.     There  too  those  who  for  this  caus^ 
or  for  that  fall  into  its  clutches  can  generally  find  a  friend 
to  help  them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  despised  parson  or 
the  much-abused  squire. 

I  know  no  better  test  of  well-being  than  the  appearance 
of  the  children  of  a  locaUty.  Now  I  venture  to  assert  that 
any  observer  who  stood  at  the  gates  of  Ditchingham  School, 
or  of  those  of  some  neighbouring  parish,  and  watched  the 
pupils  coming  out  to  play,  would  find  them  as  well  and 
sufficiently  clothed,  as  well  fed,  and  in  general  of  as  happy 
and  healthy  an  appearance,  as  it  is  possible  for  children  of 
their  class  to  be.    If,  however,  he  took  the  train  to  some  great 
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city  and  repeated  his  observations  at  the  door  of  a  large 

Board  school,  would  he  be  able  to  say  as  much  ?    In  short, 

even  for  the  very  poorest,  life  in  the  country  has  not  those     7 

horrors  that  in  towns  must  be  its  constant  companion.     We  '^v 

complain,  and  rightly,  of  the  state  of  our  cottages ;  but  after 

all,  how  many  cases  of  consumption  are  there  in  them,  and 

how,  for  young  or  old,  do  the  rural  tables  of  mortality  compare 

with  those  of  towns  ?    Is  it  possible  in  a  village  for  such 

a  thing  as  this  to  happen  ?    A  lady  known  to  the  writer 

was  district-visiting,  I  thinV  H  London,  and  in  a  tenement  J^ 

of  one   room  found  a  woman  nursing  some  children  sick      Jr^K^ 

with  I  foigslLwhat  complaint.     Presently  this  poor  creature  /^^^ j^ 

opened  the  door  of  a  cupboard  and  showed  her  the  bodies 

of  two  more  of  her  offspring  which  she  had  thrust  a^y  thus 

because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  put  them  I  CuAr-^^s^  , 

Still  for  such  homes  as  these,  and  perhaps  to  fates  as 
dreadful,  people  flock  from  their  wholesome,  happy  villages, 
where  their  labour  at  least  brings  health  and  in  most  cases 
sufficiency,  to  the  tgwns  where  they  believe  that  they  are 
certain  of  higher  wages  and  more  amusement.  A  while  ago 
I  met  a  man,  evidently  an  agricultural  labourer,  walking 
down  the  Strand  and  literally  weeping.  It  appeared  on 
investigation  that  he  had  come  up  with  his  family  from 
some  rural  district  in  the  hope  of  '  bettering '  himself.  The 
result  was  that  at  the  time  of  our  meeting  he  and  they 
were  learning  by  sharp  experience  the  meaning  of  the  word 
t^tfrryfttJi^Ti  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of  that 
man,  or  if  he  tbof  my  a^s?^,  to  g^  him  back  ^  the  country 
as  quickly  as  he  might.      '     *  -'*     >  a  . .  <i    •  '  £  . 

But,  as  I  have  said,  such  examples  do  not  deter  those 
who  want  to  go,  who  are  young  and  strong  and  forget  the  day 
when  they  will  be  grey-headed  and  turned  from  door  to  door. 
They  think  that  they  will  be  among  the  fortunate  ;  that  they 
will  not  find  themselves  sick  and  friendless  in  the  ward  of 
a  London  hospital;  that  their  children  will  develop  no 
disease  in  the  crowded  slums.  Or  perhaps  they  do  not 
think  even  so  much  as  this.     They  are  weary  of  their  lack  of 
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outlook  and   of  working  the  fields  that  their  f(»efafher8 
worked  before  them  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  do  not  refled 
that  in  this  pursuit,  humble  as  it  seems,  there  is  in  trath 
great  dignity ;  weary  also  of  the  control  of  village  opinion  | 
and  of  the  dulness  of  village  life.    Education  has  taught/ 
them  to  dislike  manual  labour,  which  they  look  down  on ;  I 
while   newspapers,  and  friends  who  have  been  successful 
there,  tell  them  of  the  glories  and  high  wages  of  the  townj 
of  the  music  halls  and  the  beautiful  processions. 

So  they  go  and  it  is  hard  to  blame  them.    But  what 
will  be  the  result  upon  England  at  large — indeed  what  k 
the  result  ahready  ?    Again  I  ask,  can  it  be  denied  that  die 
national  tcmiperament^is  undergoing  modifications  subtle    ^ 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  profound?    To  'maffick'  is  a    • 
very  modem  verb,  but  one  of  which  the  significance  is 

I    daily  widening.     Moreover,  the  physique  deteriorates.    This  I 

was  a  fact  that  came  home  to  any  who,  aft^  the  coontiy- 

bied  yeomen  were  exhausted,  took  the  trouble  to  compare 

with  them  the  crowds  of  tovm-reared  4nen  that  presented 

themselves  at  the  London  recruiting  offices  to  volunteer  for 

A  service  in  South  Africa.    The  intdygemsojoo  is^hanged ;  it  I 
is  apt  no  longer  to  consider  or  appreciate  natural  things,  but 
by  preference  dwells  on  and  occupies  itself  with  those  more 
artificial  joys  and  needs  which  are  the  creation  of  civilised,! 
money  and  pleasure-seeking  man. 

I  am  convinced — and  this  is  a  very  important  national 
aspect  of  the  question — that  most  of  our  reverses  dining    / 
the  recent  war  were  due  to  the  pitting  of  town-bred  bodies . 
and  intelligences,  both  of  officers  and  men,  against  country-  y 
bred  bodies    and    intelligences.     We  laugh  at  the  Boer 
for  his  rude  manners  and  his  rusticity,  but  therein  lies  a 
strength  which  if  he  and  his  people  are  wise  they  will  not 
exchange  for  all  the  gold  and  gems  in  Africa  and  all  the 
most  exquisite  refinements  of  Europe.     If  they  can  resist 
those  temptations  (which  for  our  sake  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  do)^  if  they  can  continue  to  be  content  to 
live  roughly  upon  Their  farms  and  produce  as  many  children 
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as  nature  gives  them,  then  I  am  sore — ^onless  we  British      ^^ 
change  our  ways — ^that  whatever  flag  flies  over  it,  within  two       •  *  ^ .  .    i 
generations  its  inhabitants  of  Dntch  blood  will,  in  tact,  role 
Sonth  Africa.    Moreover,  having  that  vast  country  in  which 
to  develop^  within  ten  generations  they  will,  I  believe,  be  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.    For  in  Africa  the  English- 
man does  what  he  does  in  Britain,  forsakes  his  farm  for  the 
city,  where  there  is  more  life,  and  more  money  to  be  made. 
A  v^ell-known  Sonth  African  statesman  writes  to  me : — 
'  We  see  it '  {i.e.  the  eflect  produced  upon  English  people 
by  the  deterioration  of  our  agriculture) '  in  the  Colonies,  where 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  get  an  Englishman  to  settle  on  the  ground, 
.  .  .  even  well-paid  occupations  cannot  stem  the  tide  that 
sets  to  the  hideous  collections  of  men  they  call  cities.    What 
will  be  the  end  ?    In  a  sense  you  may  see  the  beginning  of 
that  end  in  this  war :  a  war  of  city-folk  against  country-folk 
who   are  fortunately  only  a  handful  I    You  see  it  in  the 
gradual  domination  of  capital  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
old  landed  privilegef^and  so  forth. 

The  '  domination  of  capital,'  the  love  of  money  and  what 
it  vnll  bring,  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  in  one  class  but  in  all.  To  get  more  money  and 
more  pleasure  the  English  settler  and  his  wife  leave 
their  land  in  South  Africa  and  betake  themselves  to  Johan- 
nesburg, and  to  get  more  money  and  more  pleasure  the 
English  labourer  and  his  wife  lock  their  cottage  door  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  slums  of  London. 

I  have  now  tried  to  set  forth  generally  what  has  been  (p^{j^  Xm/^ 
already  chronicled  in  n}uc^^gj[J[jn  these  volumes,  that  the  'iTtX^^j^^^ 
agricultural  interests  in  England  are  in  no  flourishing  con-"^^'^^ 

\  dition.    I  have  pointed  out  that,  chiefly  owing  to  the  low 
wage  which  is  all  that  the  land  can  pay  them  and  their  lack  m^  t 
of  prospects,  the  labouring  classes  are  in  great  numbers 
deserting  the  country  for  the  towns,  where  they  hope,  often 
vainly  enough,  to  better  their  fortunes.    I  have  shown  also      '\ 

\  in  these  pages  that  the  race  of  yeomen  is  becoming  extinct, 
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and  that  of  the  owners  of  land  very  much  impoverished.  | 
Further  I  have  drawn  the  oonclusion  that  these  unnatoi&l 
developments  are  of  most  evil  omen  for  the  welfare  of  oar  I 
Country,  and  have  ventured  to  suggest  several  remedies  (out- 1 
side  of  Protection  which  I  look  upon  as  impracticable), 
whereby  they  may  be,  if  not  arrested,  at  the  least  palliated. 
Can  this  be  done  ?    I  can  only  answer  that  I  think  so— that 
at  least  as  much  has  been  done  in  other  lands. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Denmark,  which  possesseB,  l( 
believe,  no  advantage  over  England  in  soil  or  climate, 
but  which  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  Grovemment  ^ 
sjrmpathetic  to  agriculture.  There,  as  a  result  of  legislation  ^ 
whereby  they  have  been  encouraged,  of  loans  granted  by 
Government,  and  of  the  sale  under  the  Act  of  1849  of  all  land 
owned  by  the  State,  Universities,  and  other  public  Instita- 
tions  to  the  tenants,  more  than  66  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area  of  Denmark  is,  I  am  informed,  at  present 
held  in  freehold  by  yeomen,  who  farm  an  average  of  ninety- 
three  acres  of  land  per  head.  Further^  1899  an  Act,  I 
understand,  was  passed  by  which  the  State  is  empowered  to 
.  jw  grant  loans  enabling  agricultural  labourers  to  acquire  allot- 
j^  )  menls.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  result  of  theae 
'  and  of  similar  measures  is  that  the  population  of  Denniark, 
which,  like  those  of  other  Countries,  was  crowding  into  the 
cities,  is  now  in  large  numbers  returning  to  the  land. 

In  June  1901  a  deputation   of   Suffolk  farmers  visited 
Denmark.     In  their  report  to  the  East    Suffolk  county 
Council  they  say,  speaking  of  the  Danish  farmer :    '  The 
great  advantage   that  he  possesses  is  in  the  sympathy  of . 
the  Government.     Loans,  without  interest,  towards  bringing  | 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  generally  small  rates  ofl 
interest,  repaid  by  instalments,  towards  the  improv^nent  of!  ^ 
lajid  and  agricultural  buildings ;  and  low  rates  of  freight  and! 
carriage  of  agricultural  produce  from  Denmark  to  England.^ 
In  their  General  Conclusions  they  add  :  '  A  great  deal  of 
their '  (i.e.  the  Danish  farmers)  '  success  may  be  attributed, 
not  only  to  their  system  of  co-operation  and  good  means  of 
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education,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  they  own  the  land  they 
occnpy,  to  the  assistance  they  receive  from  Government,  as 
well  as  to  the  absence  of  rabbits  and  vermin.'  The  deputa- 
tion also  points  out '  that  the  expense  of  farming  in  Denmark 
appeared  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  State  aid,  quite  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than  in  Suffolk.  The  taxes  and  rent  charge 
for  the  class  of  land  in  question  were  about  the  same  as  in 
East  Anglia,  but  labour,  implements,  &c.  were  dearer ;  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Danish  farmer 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  a  much  simpler  and  more  frugal 
mode  of  life  than  is  conmaon  here.' 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  result  of  this  Government 
sympathy  and  help,  and  of  the  system  of  co-operation  which 
it  seems  to  have  forwarded  in  every  possible  way.  I  go  for 
my  facts  to  an  address  delivered  by  Herr  M.  P.  Blym,  a 
member  of  the  Danish  Parliament. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  exports  of  Denmark  since  1876. 


Pigiaad 
BMon 

Bntter 

Bgg» 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S76-S0     . 

1,062,000 

1,116,000 

66,000 

2,244,000 

1881-aff     . 

1,589,000 

1,265,000 

144,000 

2,938,000 

18S6-90     . 

1,688,000 

2,411,000 

284,000 

4,283,000 

1891-95     . 

2,821,000 

3,900,000 

883,000 

6,604,000 

1896  .        . 

2,322,000 

4,600,000 

606,000 

7.428,000 

1897. 

2,966,000 

6,006,000 

660,000 

8,620,000 

1898  . 

2,628,000 

5,400,000 

700,000 

8,728,000 

1899. 

2,966,000 

6,060.000 

880,000 

9,876,000 

1900  . 

8,228,000 

6,084,000 

922,000 

10,229,000 

Herr  Blym  points  out,  further,  that  between  1876  and 
1900  the  exportation  value  of  bacon  went  up  203  per  cent., 
of  butter  445  per  cent.,  of  eggs  1,300  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 
Also  he  says : — 

The  co-operative  system  has  not  only  increased  the  amount, 
but  also  the  quality.  Second  and  third  class  butter  does  not  exist 
m  this  country  ajiy  longer.  The  cause  is  that  the  butter  made  by 
the  peasants  brought  only  half  as  much  as  the  butter  produced  by 
the  larger  estates.    The  butter  made  by  the  co-operative  dairies 
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DOW  stands  1^  point  higher  than  that  made  by  the  eslales, 
aooording  to  the  latest  tests  made  in  the  royal  laboratory. 

They  are  now,  like  the  peasants,  oompelled  to  join  the  oo- 
operative  dairies  in  order  to  compete  with  the  market. 

The  oo-operatiye  system  also  brings  large  and  small  hrmers 
together,  thereby  increasing  the  yield  of  the  soil. 

In  a  social  respect  it  has  the  greatest  signification. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Danish  farmer  places  his 
reliance  for  the  fatore  on  the  co-operative  system. 

^if^*^^jj^  It  is  oaelesB  to  take  up  epiatoe  oommenting  on  each  facts 
^t^^XT^  as  these.    They  lelTEIieir  own  story.    Why,  I  would  ask, 
T^  r^  cannot  the  same  or  more  be  done  in  England,  where  we 

^^ff'^  "  have  at  least  equal  advantages  ?    I  know  well  that  it  would 

^  be  done  if  only  our  Governments  could  be  brought  to  iinder- 

stand  the  vast  importance  of  the  issues  and  to  put  their  hands 
^         to  the  plough  in  earnest.    English  agriculture  is  not  played  \ 
•  out,  but  if  it  is  to  succeed  under  the  new  conditions  that  have  J 

arisen  its  system  must  be  changed.  There  must  be  more  smaU  \ 
farmers,  more  small  owners  of  land,  and  above  everything,  | 
cheaper  carriage  and  more  co-operation ;  all  of  which  needs,  j 
in  my  view,  can  only  be  put  in  the  way  of  accomplishment  by ' 
State  example  and^ncouragement. 

Surely  I  hav^J[fucceeded  in  showing  to  any  unprejudiced 
reader  that  the  question  is  of  enormous  importance.  After 
all  Great  Britain  is  the  hub  and  focus  of  her  world-wide 
power,  and  if  our  gigantic  empire  is  to  be  sustained  and 
kept  from  falling  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight,  the  home 
energy,  that  is  as  steam  to  the  engine,  must  be  sustained 
also.  How  can  this  be  done  if  our  population  is  allowed  to 
\  deteriorate,  and  how  can  such  deterioration  be  prevented  if 
\  that  population  continues  to  desert  the  land  and  to  crowd 
into  cities  ?  How,  to  ask  a  last  question,  can  Jbhis  migration 
be  prevented  in  face  of  our  Free  Trade  system,  a  factor  that 
^  yij  '  in  my  view  must  continue  to  dominate  the  situation,  except 
H,Y^  by  interesting  its  children  suflficiently  in  the  land  of  England 
^  J^  to  induce  them  there  to  bide  and  multiply  ? 

^r  \  Feudal  systems  and  feudal  ideas  have  had  their  reign  and  j 
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are  ontwofn.  Or  rather  the  system  is  worn  out,  but  the 
I  ideas  still  linger.  Do  we  not  see  proof  of  this  in  such  a 
document  even  as  the  will  of  that  great  man,  Cecil  Rhodes  ? 
In  bequeathing  his  Dalham  Hall  estate  in  Cambridgeshire 
he  says  :  '  My  experience  is  that  one  of  the  things  making 
for  the  strength  of  England  is  the  ownership  of  country 
estates  which  could  maintain  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the 
•  head  of  the  family.'  And  again :  *  Whereas  I  humbly  believe 
that  one  of  the  secrets  of  England's  strength  has  been  the 
existence  of  a  class  termed  ''the  country  landlords,"  who 
d&vote  their  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  those  on  their  own 
property'  This  is  the  feudal  idea,  and  especially  that  of 
members  of  country  families  who  have  gone  abroad  in  their 
youth.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  erroneous,  that  it  does  not 
show  a  just  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
time.  This,  indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  testator  proceeds  to  make  arrangements  which 
must  be  called  highly  artificial,  to  ensure  its  fulfilment  in  the 
case  of  his  own  landed  property. 

I  maintain  also  that  what  is  necessary  now  is  not  so  much 
to  support '  the  dignity  and  comfort '  of  the  heads  of  a  few 
country  families,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
can  be  done  only  by  providing  them  with  extraneous  wealth, 
but  rather  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  heads  of  hundreds  or  •' 
thousands  of  small  country  owners  or  occupiers.  I  maintain ' 
still  further  that  the  mission  of  landlords  is  not  merely  to 
'  devote  their  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  those  on  their 
own  property,*  I  presume  by  charity  or  by  finding  them 
employment  for  which  the  property  cannot  pay — that  is,  out 
of  private  wealth. 

The  land  of  a  country  does  not  exist  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  ^e  rich  and  the  advantage  of  their  salaried 
dependenfts;  therefore  this  is  an  evil  system  which  in  my 
view  must  tend  to  promote  the  ferocious  mendicancy,  pub- 
lic or  private,  covert  or  ostensible,  direct  or  indirect,  that 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  age.  Bather  is  it  the  true 
mission  of    landowners   to    strive  to    enable  those  upon 
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I  their  estates,  to  maintain  themselves  out  of  the  fruits  of 
'  their  oum  honourable  exertions.  Indeed  if  the  national  | 
prosperity  is  to  be  kept  up  it  would  seem  most  desirable 
that  this  system  should  be  followed  on  the  largest  possible 
scale,  lest  at  last  our  fate  should  be  that  of  Bome  or  of  the 
Phcenicians. 

fjet  our  past,  and  even  our  present  abundance  be  admitted; 
whether  or  no  its  full  measure  will  endure  is  another  question. 
Once  we  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Have  we  that  monopoly  to-day,  who  are  doomed  continually 
to  hammer  at  the  shut  doors  of  the  world's  markets  while 
our  own  stand  open  to  the  world  ?  Who  must  meet  alsQjp 
America  a  rivalry  which,  Sf^  ftU,  is  that  ofjonth  with 
ager&  contest  whereof  the  end  may  be  foreseen.  Is  it  not 
admittolTEEat  our  absolute  commercial  HupeiiOItCy  is  melting 
before  our  eyes  ?  And  if  it  goes,  if  even  half  of  it  goes,  what 
than  ?  What  have  we  to  fall  back  upon  except  our  home 
markets  and  our  home  land — the  land  that  made  us  in  the 
beginning  and  that,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  now 
think  possible,  may  still  be  called  upon  to  support  us  in  the 
end?  ,.— -^^'^ 

Surely  these  questions  connected  with  agriculture,  British    j 

land  and  its  depopulation,  however  persistently  it  may  suit  i^ 
politicians  to  ignore  them,  and  however  little  the  mass  of 
city-dwellers  may  understand  or  care  about  them,  are,  in 
fact,  among  the  most  important,  if  not,  as  I  myself  believe, 
absolutely  the  most  important  which  confront  our  generation. 
Still  they  are  left  almost  out  of  the  account,  although  the     | 
agricultural    interest  remains  individually,  I  believe,   the  ^ 
greatest  in  the  nation,  if  the  most  voiceless  and,  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  divisions  of  the  classes  concerned,  politi- 
cally the  most  helpless.    For  in  this  matter  Governments 
look  to  the  needs,  wishes,  and  advantage  of  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  chief  support,  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities. 

Here  I  conclude  my  comments  up<xi  a  subject  that,  to 
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say  nothing  of  much  previous  study  and  preparation,  for  two 
years  past  has  occupied  all  my  time  and  mind.  In  so  doing 
I  wish  to  state  once  more,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  my  sincere 
conviction  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  to  promote  the  tane  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  British  land  in  every  just  and  reasonable  way, 
and  to  multiply  the  homes  thereon.  Indeed  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  our  Coxmtry  is  to  decline  from  its  present  high  position 
the  principal  cause  of  its  fall  will  be  our  national  neglect)  <^ 
to  maintfidn  the  population  on  the  land.  If  high  civilisation  ^ 
necessitates  a  flight  from  the  villages,  then  it  is  of  a  truth 
that  broad  road  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  advanced 
\  peoples.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  worst  fates  which  can 
befall  England  is  that  her  land  should  become  either  a  play- 
thing or  a  waste,  and  that  her  greatest  safeguard  lies  in  the  I 
re-creation  of  a  yeoman  class,  rooted  in  the  soil  and  supported '  \/ 

I  know  I  have  written  with  earnestness,  and  |[  trust  that 
this  may  be  forgiven  ipe  in  an  age  which,  with /or  without 
justice,  is  apt  to  confound  earnestnessjn^^^Uy-  \  ^^^^  ^^^ 
ten  earnestly  becausesMggl^mestly,  although^  know  also 
that  on  this  account  some  may  set^Jiaie  down  as  a  partisan  of 
difficult  and  troublesome  reform.  Yet^  have  striven  to  treat 
QQiy^taskin  a  temperate  and  impartial  spirit,  to  weigh  and  sift 
the  evidence  and  tefecordjiothing  that~ij  did  not  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  Z>fl£Q  well  aware  however  of  the  frailty  of 
individual  judgment,  and  that  strong  convictions  may  pre- 
judice the  most  honest  mind.  Therefor^  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  reader  should  seekhghtjj>-t^  views  of  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  which  <i^have  recorded,  rather  than  in 
the  opinions  of  a  single  wrher;  that,  however  carefully 
considered,  and  deliberate,  may  y^t  ^  some  particulars  be 
erroneous  or  misleading.  To  thes^  refer  him,  since  it  is  to 
those  judgments  and  facts^^patiently  collected  from  scores 
of  experts  and  practitiMxefsof  agriculture  throughout  Eng- 
land, and,  as  ^ii^llbeUeve,  accurately  expressed,  that  I  look  to 
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give  my  work  the  moet  of  such  pennanent  vaJae  as  it  may 
possess. 

Perhftps  it  is  too  maoh  to  hope  that  my  humble  and 
unaided  efforts  will  influence  those  who  have  power  so  to  do, 
to  stir  in  these  grave  matters  before  time  takes  away  their 
opportunity.  At  least  ^  have  done  my  beet  and  doubtless 
things  will  go  as  they  are  fated.  JTieel  that  the  work  might 
have  been  better  and  more  completely  executed.  Still  J, 
cease  my  labours  with  a  s^nse  of  gratitude,  and  not  without 
a  measure  of  pride,  in  that  J[Jiave  been  able  to  accomplifih 
even  so  much  of  my  original  ccmception.  My  heartfelt  hope, 
moreover,  is  that  m  this  way  or  the  otherTnow  or  in  futoie 
time,  qry.woA  may  benefit,  to  however  small  an  extent,  the 
Conn vy  whose  wdf are  ^  bo  earnestly  desire,  and  to  whose 
contemporary  records  I  add  this  page. 
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Essex) :  smallholding,  L  481, 482 
Brett,  Mr.  Henry    (Bleasby   Manor, 

Notts) :  farm  and  views,  ii.  358. 359 
Brettenham,  Norfolk,  U.  489 
Brewer,  Mr.  Herbert  (organist,  Gkra- 

ceeter  Cathedral):  his  anecdote  oft 

verger,  i,  896 
Biewitt.  Mr.  Q.  W.  (Melton  Mowbnj) 
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turn  at  Great  Dalby  and  views  on 
ftgrioulture,  ii.  345-349 

BricUands,  Oastle  Morton,  Woroeeter- 
shire,  i.  S81 

BrighioD,  Mr.  (Leiston,  Suffolk): 
■maU-holding,  ii.  408 

BrightweU,  Suffolk:  (arm,  ii.  424; 
the  HaU,  426;  the  Ghoroh,  425; 
nursery,  426 

Brinkley,  Cambridgeshire,  ii  14 

Bristol,  Marqnis  of  (Idrworth  Park, 
Soffolk) :  estate  and  mansion,  ii.  887 

Britannia  Fruit  Preserring  Company 
(Tiptree  Farm,  Essex),  i.  460 

Britten,  Admiral  Eenswiok,  Woroes- 
tershire),  L  868;  details  of  state, 
871-874 

Britten,  lir.  W.  E.  (hon.  see.  Here- 
fordshire Herd  Book) :  on  the  ex- 
portation of  Herefords  to  the  States, 
i.  298;  on  labour,  296;  on  the 
agrionltural  position  in  Hereford- 
shire, 802^05 

Broad,  lir.  (Tysoe  Farm,  Edgehill, 
Oxon) :  fine  view  from  farm,  ii,  101 

Broaddyst,  Devon:  farming  condi- 
tions, i.  196-198;  People's  Befresh- 
ment  House  Association,  196 

Brooke-Hunt,  Kr.  (Board  of  Agricul- 
ture) :  on  dessioated  vegetables,  i.  381 

Broughton  House,  Nottinghamshire, 
ii266 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  P.,  P.SX  (Whitchurch, 
Herefordshire);  on  small-holdings, 
L816 

Brown,  Mr.  W.  0.  ^Appleby,  Linooln- 
flhire) :  farm  and  views,  ii.  196 

Bruton,  Mr.  H.  W.  (Budford,  Glouces- 
tershire) :  farm,  i.  895,  396;  on  the 
agricultural  outlook,  898;  list  of 
prices  fetched  by  Cotswold  farms, 
899 

Bnohanaa,  Mr.  H.  B.  M.  (Hales, 
Market  Drayton) :  on  small-hold- 
ings, i.  431,  432;  on  the  agricul- 
tural outlook,  482-484 

Buckden  (Hunts) :  cottages  at,  ii  70 

Bulbairow,  Dorset,  i.  268 

Bulford  damp,  Salisbury  Plain,  i.  28 

Bund,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis  (chairman, 
.Small-Holdings    Committee,  Wor- 
oestershiie  C.  C.) :  on  tiie  exodus  of 
labour,  L  888 

Simtingford,  Herts,  L  541,  567 
Boroh,  Mr.  Henry  (Suffolk) :  his  find 
of  an  old  bell  engraven  with  Arabic 
numerals,  u.  890 
Borlord,  Oxon.  ii  97 


Burgess,  Mr.  Henry  (Middleton, 
Market  Harborough):  experiences 
as  a  graaier  and  views,  ii.  267-271 

Burgh-next-Aylsham,  Norfolk,  ii.  455 

Burleigh,  Mr.  Thomas  (Great  Chester- 
ford,  Essex) :  on  farming  conditions 
and  drawbacks,  i.  490 

Bnrley,  Butlandshlre :  cottage  hold- 
ings, ii  260 

Burnham-on- Crouch,  Essex:  condi- 
tion of  the  land  near,  i  466 

Burstwiek,  Hull,  Yorkshire,  ii.  878 

Barton,  Mr.  (Torks) :  ancient  ploughed 
lands  on  his  farm,  ii  128 

Burton,  Mr.  C.  B.  (Green  Hammerton, 
Torks):  fann  and  experienoes,  ii 
286  287 

Burton,  Mr.  Herbert  (Fall  Gates, 
Kewton-on-the-Ouse,  Torks) :  farms, 
farming  experienoes,  and  views,  ii. 
298-297 

Burwell,  Cambridgeshire,  ii.  17 

Burwell  seed  wheat,  ii.  1, 14, 19 

Bury,  Mr.  Balph  (Nazeing,  Essex): 
experiments  in  grass  on  his  estate, 
i  482, 488 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  ii.  881 

Butier,  Mr.  Edward  (bailiff  to  Dr. 
Lyne  Stivens),  i  60,  61;  on  agri- 
cultural prospects  in  Wilts  and 
Hants,  61,  62 

Butter,  Wiltshire,  i  84;  foreign,  ii. 
875-877 

Butterflies  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fens,  ii  29 


CinooAH,  Earl  of:  Suffolk  estate,  ii 
881,  882 

Cady,  Mr.  (Ford  Hall,  Long  Melford, 
Suffolk):  farming  experiences,  ii. 
896,896 

Caird,  Sir  James :  i  vii,  viii ;  on  Free 
Trade,  ii  818;  on  Cleveland  bays, 
828;  on  the  Holkham  estate  and 
Norfolk  labourers'  wages  in  1860, 
684;  on  the  agrionltunJi  outiook 
fifty  years  ago,  568 

Cambridge,  the  Bev.  Octavius  Rokard 
(Bloxworth,  Wareham) :  on  the 
agricultural  position,  i  268-272 

Cambridge  University  Department  of 
Agriculture :  experiments  with  ma- 
nures, i  624 

Cambridgeshire:  acreage,  ii  1;  soil, 
1,  3,  19,  20,  28,  81,  47,  68;  rents 
and  land  values,  5,  8,  10,  11,  16, 
18,  28,  26,  27,  84,  86,  87,  48,  44,  46, 
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Gambrid8ithin--oofU. 
47,  49,  50.  M,  66 ;  prMeal  oondi- 
tlon  of  (aiuuit  f araiefB  and  l«od- 
Jordi,  4,  16,  18,  S6,  26,  27,  89, 86, 
86.  87.  4(M6,  46,  66;  labour 
problom,  10,  18,  86,  87,  88,  84,  86, 
86.  87,  88.  46, 60;  ««)daa  from  the 
land,  4, 80,  26,  87,  87:  oofetage  ao- 
oommodalioD,  7,  9,  10,  19,  81,  96, 
86,  87,  49, 46,  48, 68, 64, 66 ;  amaU- 
holdingi,  6,  6,  7. 8, 9,  81,  86,  86,  87. 
88,  89, 40-46, 49, 64, 66,  67;  waM, 
4, 16, 18,  98,  26,  88,  40,  68 ;  aUol. 
menta,  6,  8,  9.  10,  66 ;  ahaap,  11, 
16,  16,  19,  89,  47, 68 ;  dairy  farm- 
ing. 19,  98,  86;  pigs,  86;  tattle 
breeding.  91,  88,  84;  horae  bcaed- 
ing.  88.  88;  wbaaife,  1,  18,  19,  90, 
96,  88;  the  BorweU  wheat,  19; 
oatB,  88,  48;  oereala,  8, 10,  18.  16, 
94, 88,  48 ;  barley  growing,  19,  81, 
88;  potaJtoea,  11,  18,  98,  94,  89, 
66;  looi  oiope,  16,  98,  94;  man- 
golds, 98,  24,  88;  sainfoin,  94; 
rotation  of  en»s,  94,  89,  47,  68 ; 
maise,  84;  fruit  growing,  84,  86, 
61-4M,  66,  66;  aaparagna,  68,  64; 
grass  lands,  18,  90,  47 ;  eloTer,  18, 
14,  94 ;  affeot  of  basic  slag  dressing 
on  white  olover  seed,  18;  loceme. 
16.  90,  94.  47 ;  pastoze  land,  19, 
90,  88,  84 ;  flower  oultore,  66,  66| 
apple  orchards,  91,  99,  86,  68; 
manoM,  11, 18, 19,  20,  98,  94, 81 ; 
treatment  of  fen  lands  with  £anlt, 
90,  81 ;  three  classes  of  land,  1 ; 
fenlands,  1,  19-14,  90;  millionaire 
landowners  near  ^wmarkat,  9,  8» 
16;  land  held  for  sporting  purposes, 
4,  6,  6,  16,  19,  96;  depopulation, 
6, 10;  rates, 9, 10;  finn  boildings, 
11,  14,  90,  47;  ooprolites,  H,  19, 
81 ;  water  snpply,  11 ;  rainfall,  1 ; 
ftti  farms,  19-14,  80,  81 ;  dnOn- 
age,  19;  Bsdamation  ol  land 
by  •AdTentorecs,'  19;  S^dxthuids 
and  Highlands,  14,  16;  Scotch 
fturmers,  16;  labonr-bill,  16, 18,  98; 
May  bogs,  17;  the  0eYil's,  Fleam, 
and  Brent  dykes,  17;  traces  of 
Boman  settlements,  18;  Amerioan 
leapefs  and  binders  and  Horstey- 
▲ckroyd  engine,  21 ;  cement  works, 
99;  eradication  of  charlock,  94; 
a  viqit  to  Wicken  Fen,  96-80 ;  sedge 
for  thatching,  89 ;  i^ne  and  opiom, 
80;  depressing  inflqenoe  of  the 
lonely  len-life,  80   81 ;  fen  relics, 


81 ;  adyantagss  and  drairittcks  of 
fen  ooltiTation.  81,  89 ;  hemp  colti- 
TatUm,  89 ;  wool,  88 ;  waah-landi. 
33 ;  education,  86, 87 ;  eo-operstion 
among  small-holders,  86;  local 
Taluation  of  boy  labour,  88;  ex- 
amples of  the  snooess  of  nnall- 
holdings  drawn  from  other  coun- 
ties, 89;  an  Agricultural  Post  ng- 
gesM,  40;  fanning  in  tfa^  psiisb 
of  Downbam,  40-46 ;  evils  of  copy- 
hold,  40,  41,  49,  67;  a  groosr's 
prises  in  1809  and  1901,  44,  46; 
fixity  of  tennia,  46;  drought.  47; 
wonong  of  tilie  Small-Holdiagii 
Acts,  49 ;  agricultural  propertj  of 
8t.  John's  and  King's  GoU^ 
Cambridge,  with  oomparative  renti, 
49, 60 ;  tithe,  60;  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 66 
Oamperdown,    Lord :     Warwiokahire 

estate,  i.  418, 417,  418 
Oanterbury,  Kent,  i.  147, 164 
Oardell,  Mr.  Harvey  (Manor  Fsrm. 
Oreat  Paxton,    Hunts) :      fanning 
views,  U.  74,  76 
Oarlton,     Mr.    (Oreat   Waldingfiald, 
Suffolk) :  farms  and  e^erienoe,  tL 
891  899 
Oarlton  Miniott  (Vale  of   Mowl»raj, 

Torks) :  drouoht,  ii.  832 
Oarlton-m-develand,  Torkahircii.  3S5 
Oamations,  cnltore  in  Ouemsey,  i.  72 
GaiT,  Mr.  (Ditchingham  Hall) :  Nor 

folk  estate,  u.  610 
Oanington,  Barl  of :  success  of  allot- 
ments on  his  Linoolnahire  estate,  i. 
674 ;  small-holdings,  iL  289, 242 
Carter,  Mr.  J.  Qo&rtly  (Impens,  North 
Petherton):     on   the   agricuUnral 
position,  i.  948-969 
CaAy-Elwes,  Mr.  Qervase  (Great  BUI- 
ing,  Norihants) :  on  the  sgriooltnxal 
outlook,  ii,  140 
Castle  Bisimg,  Norfolk,  ii.  488 
Catshill,  Woroestershire:  small-bold- 

liDga  at,  i.  841.  848 
Cattal  Grange,  Torkshire,  it  986 
Cattle.    See  under  Counties 
Caudwell,    Mr.     (Stickn^,  linoolB- 
shire):     farming    experiences  sdcI 
views,  ii.  221-998 
Cavendish,  Suffolk,  iL  896,  400 
Cawthome,     Mr.   Jos^h  (Plumptos 
Studley ,  Torks) :  farming  experieooat, 
ii  816,  318,  390 
Cement   works   (Mr.   Ste^enpos'l) : 
Cambs,  ii.  99 
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Cereals.    See  nnder  Counties 
Chftmben,  Mr.  (Middleton,  Suffolk) : 

fann  and  views,  ii.  404 
Channel  IsUnds.     See  Ouerosey  and 

Jersey 
Chaplin,  Hon.  Henry,   M.P.  (Blank- 

ney) :  his  Linoolnshke  estate,  U.  2dO 
Chapman,    Mr.     (Ardleigh,    Essex): 

nnaUholding, i.  448 
Charles  H.,  tradition  respecting,  i.  7 
Charleton,  Mr.  W.  Ij.  (yioe-president 

Agrionltural  Organisaiion  Society) : 

on  dried  vegetables,  i.SBO  ;  interest 

in  co-operation  in  aid  of  increase 

in  snuJl-holdingsin  Worcestershire, 

881 ;  iL  240 
Chealee,  the    Bev.  H.  J.    (vioar  of 

Frisjuiey,    Lincolnshire) :    agriool- 

toral  views,  ii.  209,  210 ;  his  restor- 
ation  of  mnral   paintings   in   All 

Saints,  210 
Cheese.    See  onder  Oonnties 
Chetwin,    Mr.    Harry   W.  (Finsbory 

Park,  London) :   on  earth  terraoes 

in  Spain,  iL  168 
CSkiehester,  Sussex,  L  JL04,  lOff,  W, 

110, 114 
Children:  contrast   of   oonntiy  and 

town,  U.  666 
Ohiltems,  the:  farming  on,  ii.  116, 

116,  lis 
(Adlton  Fann,  Qohester,  Somerset,  i 

240 
Ghilvers,  Bfr.  J.  J.  (secretary  of  the 

Provident   Allotments    Club):    on 

allotments  near  Spalding,  ii.  289 
Chippenham:   Wiltshire   bacon  and 

butter  factory,  L  81,  82 
Chipping,  Herts,  L  665 
Chivers,  Mr.  John  (Histon,  Oambs): 

fruit  farm,  ii.  61,  62 
Chivers,  Mr.  Stephen  (Histon,  Oamba) : 

frni^  farm,  ii.  61 
Chivers  and  Sons,  Messrs.  (Histon, 

Oambs):  frott  farm  and  jam  factory, 

ii  61-64 
Chrishall    Gh-ange,   Herts:    i.    662; 

labour  sheet  snowing  cost  of  farm, 

664 
Christian    Malf ord    property    (Lady 

Meux's) :  rental  value,  L  40 
Christie,  Mr.  (Lydham  Manor,  Shrop- 
shire) :  on  fEkbonr,  i.  429 
Church  Fenton,  Torks,  ii.  800 
Cider.    See  cider  Counties 
Clare,  Suffolk,  ii.  897 
dark,  Mr.  (Waterloo  Farm,  Merton, 

Norfolk) :  farming  experience,  ii.  491 


Clarke,  Mr.  (dairyman,  Teovil  district) : 
terms  on  whiw  cows  were  leased  to 
him,  L  246 

Clarke,  Mr.  A.  B.,  F.S.S.  (Bank,  Old 
Market,  Wisbech) :  on  small-hold- 
ings and  fruit  culture,  ii  64-66 

Clarke,  Mr.  G.  (Maldon,  Essex):  on 
the  position  ol  agriculture,  i.  488- 
490 

Clarke,  Mr.  Dudley,  author  of  '  Modem 
Farm  Buildings,'  i  868 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.  W.  (land  agent, 
Guisborough,  Torks) :  on  the  agri- 
cnltural  position,  ii  840-842 ;  notes 
on  agriculture  in  Torkshire,  842- 
848 

Clarke,  Mr.  W.  H.  (wholesale  pro- 
vision merchant.  Call  Xjane,  Leeds) : 
on  the  butter  industry,  ii  876-877 

Claxby,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  168 

Clear,  Mr.  (auctioneer,  Soulhminster, 
Essex) :  on  fanning  in  the  district, 
i466 

Clease,  Mr.  B.  S.  (depu^  clerk  to 
Shropshire  Council) :  on  sheep 
scab,  i  429,  480 

denstone  Winterbome,  Dorset : 
andent  house  at,  i.  268 

Cleveland  bays,  ii  822,  828,  324,  326 

Cleveland,  Vale  of,  Torks  :  u.  822,  828 

Close,  George  (coachman) :  on  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  the  past,  ii. 
888 

Closworth,  Somersetshire,  i.  246 

Cloth-making,  at  Winterslow,  Wilt- 
shire, i.  1^ 

dun  Union,  Shropshire :  comparative 
census  returns,  i  423,  424 

Qochrane,  Captain:  on  agricultural 
education,  i  188 

Cochrane,  Miss  Constance  (Croxton, 
Cambs);  her  labours  in  the  im- 
provement of  rural  dwellings,  ii. 
69-64 

Cochrane,  Mr. :  farming  with  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard  in  South  Africa,  i  561 

Cochrane,  Mr.  Bobert  (Croxton, 
Cambs):  estate,  ii  69, 64 

Cockchafers,  ii.  17 

Cockfield,  Suffolk,  ii  888 

Cocking,  Sussex,  i.  107 

'Coke  of  l^oifdk,'  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Leicester,  ii.  682 

Cokenach,  Herts,  i.  668 

Cold  Harbour  Inn,  Lincolnshire: 
Boman  remains,  ii.  168, 164 

Coldwells,  Herefordshire,  i  818 

Colebome,  Cheltenham,  i  402 
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Goleridee,  Mr.  Kdwftrd:  aid  in  the 
iwlontioD  of  8i  Paneru,  Oanter- 
biuy,  i.  156 

Golney  Heath  (Herts):  agriooltoral 
oonditions  round,  i.  579 

Colonial  College,  Holleel^  Baj, 
Soflolk,  U.  445 

ColTin,  Colonel  Beale,  C3.  (Ifonk- 
hama):  Eiaez  estate,  i.  470 ;  Aimei 
Oieen  Farm,  480 ;  Bed-^olls,  481 

Combe,  Hampshire:  derelict  land  in 
neighbourhood,  i.  57,  60 

Commeroe,  British,  deoaj  of,  ii.  574 

Competition,  foreign,  ii.  967-970, 586, 
559,560 

Conviet  labour  on  Dartmoor,  i.  185, 
186 

Cony,  Thomas  (of  Basinathorpe  1^ 
Stoke  Bochf ord) :  household  book, 
ii.  160 

Cooke,  Mr.  Bryan  DaWes  (agent  to 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Kimbol- 
ton):  on  the  position  of  agricul- 
ture in  Huntingdonshire,  ii.  89,  84 

Cooke,  Mr.  Baddiile  (Hersfordshire) : 
details  of  his  cider  works,  i.  990 
991,999 

Coombe  St.  Nicholas,  Somerset: 
exodus  of  labourers  from,  i.  988 

Cooper,  Mr.  B.  C.  (Waltham-on-the- 
Wolds,  Leicestershire) :  on  the 
agricultural  outlook,  ii.  960,  961 

Cooper,  BCr.  B.  E.  (Henley-in-Arden ; 
agent  to  Sir  W.  Jaffray,  Ac) :  on 
farms  and  farming  In  Warwick- 
shire, L  409-419 

Cooper's  Farm,  Winterslow,  Wilt- 
shire, i.  10, 17 

Co-operatiTe  agrieoltnral  banks,  IL 
174-178, 180 

Co-operatiTe  associations,  iL  559,  564, 
566,  671 

Co-operative  Credit  Banks,  L  500, 501 ; 
ii.  649,  554,  555,  568.  See  under 
Lincolnshire 

Co-operatiTe  dairy  factories,  iL  480, 
570,  571 

Co-operatiTC  farming,  i.  969 ;  ii  149 

Co-operatiTC  societies  to  establish 
small-holdings,  i.  880,  881,  841, 
889 

Cope,  Sir  Anthony  (Yice-Chanoellor 
to  Queen  Elisabeth) :  reUos  in 
Oxfordshire,  ii  109, 108 

Copl^,  Mr.  Qeoige  (Upper  Brough- 
ton,  Nottinghamshire) :  farm  and 
▼iews,  ii.  964, 965 

CoproUtes,  ii  11, 19,  81,  494,  480 


Copyhold,  U.  40,  41,  49. 44, 57, 66, 181. 
580.  546,  559,  655 

Cornish,  Mr.  George  (Stogomber, 
Somerset) :  hcMing,  i  985 

Cornwall :  acreage,  i  918  ;  nators  of 
cultivated  area,  918;  formerlj 
laigeiy  in  the  hands  of  msll 
proprietors,  918,  919  ;  falling  nine 
of  land,  918  ;  migration  of  fsnncn 
to  cheaper  shires,  918 :  a  falBog 
population,  919;  change  in  the 
ownership  of  Isnd,  919 ;  rants  sod 
selling  values,  919,  991, 992,  Stt ; 
position  of  the  labourer,  219, 
991.  991,  999,  998;  abandoD- 
ment  of  the  land  for  the  towns^  S19, 

990,  999 ;  education,  919,  991,  Stt ; 
wages, 990, 991, 999;  cottageaceom- 
modation,  990,  991,  999,  99S;  de- 
population of  villages,  990 ;  position 
of  tenant-farmers  and  landlords,  290, 

991,  999,  998;  no  signs  of  a  rsfifil 
in  Mricultoral  proeperily ,  990, 228 ; 
smsJl-holdings,  991;  scard^  d 
labour,  991,  999,  998 ;  introduetioD 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  928 ; 
recreation  advocated,  99S 

Ccvnwall,  Duchy  of:  Dartmoor  pro- 
perty, i  183. 188 
Coffrie,  Mr.  (Onemsey  :  on  leplseo- 

ment  of  soil  in  glass  hooses.  i  76 
Cotswolds,  the,  i  889,  890, 895,  897. 

899  ;  u.  109, 110,  111 
Cottage  accommodation  in  rural  dii- 

tricts,   ii   646.   648.      See  under 

Counties 
Cottenham  (Cambs):    smaU-hnUerB* 

fmit  farms,  ii.  64 
Cottis  A  Sons  (Epping) :   thsir  bsj 

gatherer  or  sweep,  i.  561 
County  Councils  and  light  raihraji, 

i869 
Courteenhali   Northamptonshira,  iL 

181 
Coventry,   Earl   ol   (Croome  Court, 

Worcestershire) :  Herelords,  i  298; 

working  of  his  estate,  869-866 :  oo 

labour  and  the  national  food  supply, 

864 
Cowdray  House,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  I 

110 
Crag,  Suffolk,  use  of  as  manure,  iL 

494,  496,  497 
Cranfield,  Mr.,  sen.  (Huntingdon) :  on 

the  agricultural  outiook,  ii  77, 78 
Cranfleld,  Mr.  Henry,  jun.  (Buckden, 

Hunts):   farming   experience  and 

views,  ii  78-80 
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Crawfbrd,  Mr.  B.  F. :  hla  oalenlation 
of  the  acreage  required  to  grow  the 
food  stnffB  Britain  imports,  ii.  560 

Orawley,  Snssex,  i.  180 

Cnuse,  Messrs.  W.  A  F.  (Penzanoe) : 
fruit  and  flower  farm,  i.  228 

Credit  banks,  i.  600,  601 ;  ii.  649,  664, 
655, 608.    See  nnder  Lincohishire 

GreoBoted  hop  poles,  i.  139, 163 

Crisp,  Mr.  (Girton,  Oambs) :  breeder 
of  Shire  horses,  ii.  86 

Craft,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  220 

Cromwell  relics,  at  Faniley  Hall, 
Yorks,  U.  808 

Crondale,  Hampshire,  i.  64 

Croome  Court,  Worcestershire,  i.  298, 
862-866,867 

Cross,  Mr.  H.  Shepherd  (Hamels 
Park) :  Hertfordshire  estate,  L  621- 
624 

Crossman,  Mr.  (Gokenach,  Herts): 
details  of  his  estate,  i.  668-669, 561 ; 
▼iews  on  fuming  and  the  agri- 
enltaral  ontlook,  669-672 

Crouch  rirer,  Essex:  farm  in  neigh- 
bourhood, i.  469 

Crowborongh  Beacon,  Snssez,  L  184 

Crozby,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  167 

Croxion,  Linoohishire,  ii.  178 

Crumps,  Messrs.  (Oionceeter) :  pig- 
sties, i.  892 

Cabitt,  Mr.  E.  G.  (Honing  Hall, 
Norfolk,  Ohairman  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agricnltnre):  estate, 
farming  experiences,  and  views,  ii. 
460^64 

Colford,  BofTolk,  ti.  881 

Carry,  Mr.  T.  (Morton  Garr,  Yorks) : 
farm  and  views,  ii.  337-889 

Corry,  Mr.  T.,  jnn.  (agent  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Donnan,  Nonthorpe,  Torks):  on 
the  sgrionltnral  position,  ii  887, 888 

Cutler's  Farm,  Wootton  Wawen, 
Warwiekshire,  i.  418 


DAnoDiu,  cnltare  of,  in   Gnems^, 

i.78 
Dairy  fanning.    See  under  Ck>anties 
Dalton-on-Tees,     Darlington,     Tork- 

shire,  iL  872 
Dampney,  Mr.  G.  (Chiltem  Farm,  near 

Uchester,    Somerset) :    details   of 

farm,  i  240, 248 
Dsmpney,    Mr.    H.    (Manor    Farm, 

CloBWorth) :  details  of  farm,  i.  240, 

246 
Danebury  Ring,  L  68 


Danish  batter,  ii  876-877 

Dann,  Mr.  (Honeypot  Farm,  Wendling, 
Norfolk) :  farm,  ii.  498 

Dartmoor,  Devon,  i.  182-186 

Dartmoor  Prison  Farm :  details  of  its 
working,  i.  186-188 

Dauntsey  property  (Lady  Meox's) : 
rental  valae,  i.  40 

Davis,  Mr.  (agent  lor  Lord  North, 
Wroxton) :  views  on  agriculture  in 
Oxfordshire,  ii.  104,  106 

Dawes,  Sir  Bdwyn,  K.O.M.G.  (Favers- 
ham):  views  on  the  agricultural 
conditions  in  Kent,  i.  160-162 

Dawson,  Mr.  Horace  (Foxhall  Farm, 
Snifolk ;  bailiff  to  Mr.  Pretyman) : 
farming  experiences,  ii.  423 

Dawson,  Bir.  J.  Charles  (Park  Farm, 
Naeton,  Suffolk) :  farming  experi- 
ences and  agricultural  outlook,  ii. 
428,429 

Dawson,  Mr.  Spencer  (Stratton  Hall, 
Suffolk):  farming  experiences,  ii. 
426,  428 

De  Carteret,  Colonel  Malet  (St.  Ouen, 
Jersey) :  manor,  L  100 

De  Ferrars,  Baron  of  Oakham,  and 
his  horseshoe  levy,  ii.  271 

De  Saumares,  Lord :  Guernsey  estate, 
i.  74,  77 

Dealing :  in  conjunction  with  farming, 
i.  177 

Deardsend,  Herts,  L  646 

Death  duties,  IL  668 

Dedham,  Essex,  i.  449 

Dedham,  Vale  of,  i.  489-441 

Deighton,  Torkshire,  iL  880 

Dei^rie  Hundred,  Essex:  derelict 
land,  L  466 ;  the  Flats,  469 

Deimiark,  effects  of  having  a  Govern- 
ment sympathetic  to  agriculture,  ii. 
670;  comparative  statement  of  in- 
crease in  exports  since  1876,  671 

Dent,  Major  {Efcibston  Hall,  Hunsin- 
gore) :  on  agriculture  in  Torkshire, 
ii.  282,  287,  288;  cottages  and 
small-holdings,  288 ;  residence,  289 

Dent,  Miss :  on  the  jousting  ground  at 
Bibston  HaU,  iL  289 

Dent,  Mr.  (Leybum,  Wensleydale, 
Torks) :  on  the  cheese  industry,  iL 
834 

Denton,  Bir.  Samuel  (Board  school- 
master, Kimbolton,  Hunts):  on 
education  and  agricultural  industry, 
ii.88 

Depopulation,  ii.  640,  666.  See  under 
Counties 
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DevU's  D7k«,  tfa*,  Gtmbs,  ti.  17 
Devonabire:  Acreage,  i.  17ft;  iott, 
176,  188. 187,  190, 196 ;  rente  and 
land  Tftlaee,  177,  189,  184,  189, 
190,  198.  196,  196,  197,  198,  HOO, 
209,  906,  208,  209,  210,  212  ;  pod- 
lioii  of  tenant  farmers  and  Und- 
lorda,  176, 177, 179,  180,  181,  189, 
190,  192,  198»  196,  197,  198,  199, 
200,  201,  202,  208,  204,  206,  208, 
209,  211,  218,  216;  the  Uboor 
proUem,  177,  178,  181,  162,  186, 

188,  194.  197,  199,  200,  201,  203. 
206,  206,  207,  210.  211,  212,  214, 
216,  216;  deaerUon  of  the  Und 
by  the  yoong  men,  181, 186,  188, 

189.  197,  199,  202,  206,  209,  211, 
218,  246 ;  eottage  aocommodAtion, 
179,  181.  186,  189,  196.  197.  199, 
200.  201,  208.  206,  207.  209.  210, 
214;  wages,  188.  189,  197,  200, 
201.202,206,  206.  207.  210,  218; 
edaoAtion.  189. 196.  198.  199.  201. 
202,  206.  207.  211,  216.  217;  smftU- 
hokUogs,  176.  176.  181.  182.  199. 
200.  202,  204,  208.  214;  sheep. 
176,  177,  179.  183.  184.  187,  191 ; 
oatUe,  176.  177. 178,  179. 180. 182, 
188. 184. 187, 191, 210 ;  dairy  farm- 
ing. 176.  177,  178,  179.  186.  187. 
189.    191.    192;    horse    dealiag. 

178.  210;  pigs,  187;  grassland, 
187,  196,  198.  201;  pastoxe,  176, 
179,180, 182, 190, 199. 205 ;  oereala. 
178. 186. 187,  198.  203,  206;  hay, 

179,  197,  188;  root  crops.  179. 
181, 186.  191 ;  potato  onlture.  180, 
204 ;  cabbage  growing.  190 ;  apple 
growing,  176.  192.  198.  216 ;  deal- 
ing as  an  ancillary  to  farming.  177, 
178;  objections  of  farm  hands  to 
finndaj  labour.  178.  188.  208; 
limestone  quarry  and  kilns,  180. 
181 ;  wool.  182. 200.  208,  206 ;  moL- 
tipUisation  ol  small-holdijngs  advo- 
eated,  182 ;  alternations  of  rich  and 
poor  land.  188;  Dartmoor  ponies, 
188, 187 ;  granite  quarriea  on  Daii- 
moor,  188.  186.  186;  Dartmoor 
farmers  or  Moormep,  184;  Prison 
Farm  m  Dartmoor.  186-18|8;  the 
making  of  Deyonshire  cream,  191 ; 
cider  making,  192 ;  curioas  inscrip- 
tion concerning  James  L  on  a  pair 
of  deer's  horns.  194 ;  migration  of 
Deyonshire  farmers  to  Essex, 
196,  216  ;  operation  of  the  People's 
Befreshment  House  Association  at 


Broadolyst.  196;  allotmimto.  197; 
local  co-operative  sgricnUorsI  ssbo- 
ciationa,  198;  importation  ol 
foreign  workmen  soggested,  199; 
solicitors  aa  managers  of  estates, 
201 ;  labonr-saTing  maehineiy,  201 ; 
the  farmer's  personal  soperintan- 
dance  indispensable.  201,  203; 
eaases  of  the  eranishment  of  the 
veoman,  904;  cnltiYation  of  the 
]am  indnstiy  soggested,  S04; 
Irish  labour  inserted.  206; 
remedies  suggested  for  the  isYival 
of  fanning  prosperity,  211;  in- 
difference of  British  Govemmenti 
to  the  land  and  its  interests,  21S; 
evils  of  the  drinking  habit,  214; 
laboorers'  provident  institutions  in 
the  thirties,  214  ;  a  atave  inscribed 
on  a  mug  sixty  yean  ago,  215; 
testimony  to  the  indnstzy  of 
farmers,  216;  the  ory  lor  Protec- 
tion, 217 

Dibben,  Mr.,  sheep-breeder:  farm  st 
Bia^c9ston^.  Wiltahire,  L 1^,  20. 21. 
24,  26,  26.  27 

Dickinson.  BCr.  (miller  and  farmer, 
Branston.  Lincoln^iire) :  fanning 
experiences  and  views,  ii  226-229; 
farm,  232.  288 

Digby,  Mr.  Wingfield.  M.P.:  on  the 
labour  problem,  i  264 

Diggle,  Mr.  J.  H.  (MouUon  Spalding, 
steward  to  the  Willow  Tree  Fsm 
Syndicate,  Ac) :  his  statement  of 
tiie  system  on  which  smaU-hoUiDgs 
are  managed  in  Linoolnshtrs  sod 
Mor^lk,  it  288-242;  606 

Dilley,  Mr.  Arthur  Oeoige  (DiHej. 
Son,  (ft  Bead,  land  agents.  Hunt 
Ingdon) :  on  the  agrieultoral  |OBi- 
tion,  U.  91-^ 

Dingle,  Mr.  ^ohn  W.  (North  Darley. 
Callington) :  esperiences  and  views 
of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Comvrall.  t  219-220 

Piploek,  Mr.  p.  if. :  inventor  ol  a  nsv 
traction  engine,  ii  656 

Disbrowe,  Cisjoon  (rector  of  Beniugtoa, 
Linoolnahise) :  farming  erparienoM, 
ii.  212 

Disbrowe.  Mr.  B.  J.  W-  (Beoington)  : 
flower  and  bulb-growing  buaineHftt 
Welboum  Nurseries,  ii.  212. 213 

Ditchingfaam:  a  phase  of  oottag* 
tenure,  i.  88,  89 ;  nurses, 228;  tiiir* 
teenth-century  vineyard  at,  il  98; 
farming  oonditUwis,  609  ft  nq^ ;  ^1^ 
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516 ;  lesnliB  of  a  plonghixig  oou^- 
tition,  545 

Dixon,  Mr.  Soarth  (Saltbam,  Yorks) : 
estate,  ii.  284;  Cleveland  Bay  Siud 
Book,  322;  387,849,850 

Dobarte,  Jolm  (the  yoonger) :  his  copy 
of  a  map  of  Feokenham,  i.  405 

DobflOD,  Mr.  pronuuabj  House, 
Northallerton,  xorks) :  farming  ex- 
perienoes,  ii.  829,  830 

Dodd,  Mr.  Walter  (gnardian  and 
distriot  oonnciUor,  Qajton  Hall 
Farm,  Norfolk) :  firm,  farming  ex- 
perienoes,  and  views,  JB.  474-477 

Dodder  in  clover,  it  98 

Doodle  ^orset  «  waster,  Norfolk; 
smike,  Devonshire),  1.  266 

Doroheeter,  Dorset,  i.  257;  annoal 
hiring  fair,  280 

Dorman,  Mr.  A.  J.  (Grey  Towers,  Nnn- 
thorpe) :  Torkshire  estate,  ii.  387 

Dormer,  Mr.  Frank  (sohoolmaster, 
Great  Bollright,  Oxon) :  on  the 
agricnltoral  position,  iL  114 

Doraetehiie  :  aoreage,  i.  257 ;  con- 
formation of  county,  257 ;  rents  and 
land  valnes,  258,  259,  261,  263, 
265,  274,  275,  276;  position  of 
tenant  fanners  and  landlords,  258, 
259,265;  the  labour  problem,  259, 
260,  268,  265,  267,  268,  278,  281, 
282;  desertion  of  the  land  by 
young  men,  260,  268;  cottage 
acoommodaticsi,  257, 259,  260,  264, 
265,  266,  267,  278,  275,  277,  282 ; 
wages,  259,  261,  268,  268,  281,  282 ; 
smaU-hoUUngs,  260,  269,  272,  278, 
274-279.  280;  education,  270; 
farm  buildings,  267;  depopulation 
of  villages,  285 ;  sheep,  262,  264, 
265.  266;  wool,  262;  cattle,  266; 
dairy  fanning,  258,  280,  281 ;  soil, 
257, 264,  274 ;  pasture,  257 ;  gr^ws- 
land,  258,  265;  cereals,  258, 
259,  262,  265,  266;  barley,  262; 
decrease  in  Uia  area  of  wheat 
grown,  266,  267;  allotments, 
866;  Labour-in-Yain  farm,  258; 
prairie  fanners,  259 ;  a  county  of 
magnificent  views,  261 ;  unth];A8hed 
ricks  and  lack  of  labour,  262; 
illustrations  of  the  decay  of  agri- 
cultuxe,  268;  the  advantages  to 
labourers  on  Lord  Poitn^iin's  estate, 
265 ;  want  of  religious  feeling,  266 ; 
dioE^pearanoe  of  the  yeomen  far- 
mers, 267;  proposed  cultivation  of 
great   areas   by   joint-stock   com- 


panies, 269,  270,  27^,  272 ;  shooting 
and  hunting  at  the  present  day, 
270,  271 ;  dislike  of  Bunday  work, 
278 ;  copyholders  under  a  corpora- 
tion, 278;  Sir  Bobert  Edgcumbe's 
history  of  the  working  of  Bew 
Farm,  Winterbome  St.  Martin, 
and  his  dealings  with  it,  274-279; 
successful  effort  to  retain  labourers 
on  the  land,  279,  286 ;  Dorchester 
annual  hiring  fair,  280;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  views  on  the  past 
and  present  position  of  the  agrieul- 
turallabourer,  282-286;  insecurity 
of  tenure  the  prime  cause  of  the 
migration  of  labourers  to  towns, 
283,284 

Dow,  Mr.  (carrier) :  on  small-holdings 
in  Essex,  i.  468 

Doward  HiU,  Whitchurch:  small- 
holdings, i,  817 

Downham,  parish  of  (Gambs) :  details 
of  iupgifM  held  chiefly  by  small 
proprietors  and  condition  of  holders, 
ii.40^5 

Downs  property  (Lady  l(feux's) :  rental 
valua,  i.  40 

Dowsers  (water-finders),  i.  18, 19 

Drainage  and  Land  Improvement 
Compamr,  ii.  438,  484 

Driffield,  Yorkshire,  ii.  365,  856 

Du  Cane,  the  late  Mr.  Peter:  his 
Braxted  (Essex)  estate,  i.  460 

Doek-deooys,  Orwell,  Suffolk,  iL  421, 
422,423 

Dockham,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
(^refordshire) :  his  work  on  behalf 
of  agricultuzjs,  i.  814 

Dndding,  Mr.  Henzy  (Biby,  Lincoln- 
shire): sheep  and  cattle  breeder,  ii. 
169 

Dudley,  Mr.  Edgar,  F.SX  (land  sgent, 
Plymouth,  and  Surveyor  to  H.M. 
War  Depa^n^ent):  on  the  sgri- 
cnitnral  position  in  the  West  of 
England,  i.  200,  201 

J>nke,  Mr.  (Torkshire  labouce^ :  ran- 
dom farming  recollections,  ii.  369 

Dnnnett,  Mr.  (Stour  House,  Dedham): 
on  farming  conditions  in  Essex,  i. 
448,449 

Dunsmoze,  Warwickshire,  1.  412 

Dunster,  Somerset,  i.  287 

Dunaton,  Lincoln  Heat/i:  the  tra- 
veller's danger  lamp  at,  ii.  220 

Durrell,  Mr.  (cowkeeper,  vegetable  and 
flower  grower) :  farm  in  Jersey,  L 
89,  91, 92,  H,  96,  99 
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Datohlmtter,iL876,877 

Dutch  Qovemment's  bounty  to  jam 

makers,  i.  852 
Daval    Brothers,    Messrs.    (Jersey) : 

their  holdings,  1.  98 
Dyer,  Mr.  (Cookfield,  Suffolk):  farm, 

ii.890 


Biios,  Mr.  (liineh  Farm) :  his  views 
on  farming  and  detaiUi  of  his  Sussex 
holding,  1. 107-110 

Bardistoo,  Tenbuiy  Worosttershire, 
1.870 

Barl  Soham,  Suffolk  li.  808 

Bast  and  West  Ridings  Joint  Agri- 
cultural Oouncil:  research  and 
instruetion  at  their  Manor  Farm, 
Garforth,  Torks,  ii.  80S 

Bast  Fazleigfa,  Kent :  farming  at,  i.  166 

Bast  Flegg,  Norfolk,  u.  460 

East  Hatley.  Sandy,  Beds,  U.  68 

Bast  Hoathly,  Sussex:  poor  rate  in, 
i.  198 

East  Hoathly  schools:  agricultural 
education  at,  L  188 

East  Sutton,  Kent :  fanning  at,  L  156 

Eastbum,  Torkshire,  ii.  866 

Basters,  the,  Essex,  i.  473, 476 

Bastes,  Mr.  (schoolmaster,  Telling, 
Hunts):  on  the  agricultural  out- 
look, ii.  78,  74 

Bbele  riTer,  Wilts,  i.  90 

Bcclefliastical  Oommissioners :  land 
held  under  at  Downham,  Oambs, 
ii.  40-45 ;  Lincolnshire  estate,  166 

Eddie,  Mr.  O.  William  (Little  Ponton, 
Lincolnshire) :  farm  and  experiences, 
ii  153, 168 

Edgar,  Mr.  (Knight's  Hill,  OookAeld, 
Suffolk) :  farm,  ii.  888,  890 

Edfloumbe,  Sir  Robert :  his  report  on 
ti^e  working  of  Rew  Farm,  Winter- 
borne  St.  Martin,  i.  978-379 

Bdgehill,  Oxfordshire,  iL  100, 101, 109 

Edgmond,  Newport,  L  480 

Education  Department :  Miss  Russell's 
suggestion  respecting  children  in 
the  hop  gardens,  i.  164 

Bducation,  rural :  operation  of  present 
system  on  the  labourer,  ii,  542,  548, 
646,  650,  551,  567.  See  under 
Counties 

Edward  VII.,  King;  details  of  his 
estate  at  Sandringham,  Norfolk,  and 
his  great  interest  therein,  it  484- 
489 

Bdwards,  Mr.  B.  (Strangworth,  Pem- 


faridge):  adTOoaeyofsmall-holdiDgs, 

i.  808,  309 
Bgleton,  Rutlandshire,  iL  373 
Egmere,  Norfolk,  ii.  471 
Egmont,  Earlof:  Sussex  estate,  1 110 
Blfrida,  Queen :  tradition  oonoenung, 

i.58 
Ellen,  BCr.  F.  G.  (estate  agent):  on 

farming  in  Hampshire,  1. 51, 53, 56, 

57.  58,  69,  60 
Bllingham  HaU,  Norfolk,  ii  509 
Bltisley  (Oambs) :  labourers*  dwellings, 

ii  69-64 
Elwes,  Mr.  H.  J^  FX.S.  (Colebome, 

Cheltenham) :    cm  the  agrioultiml 

position,  i.  409 
Ely,  iL  1,  86 
Bmerson,  Mr.  Charles  A.  (Deighton, 

ToriLs);    estate,    and    sgriooltunl 

views,  iL  880,  881 
Eminson,  Mr.    T.    B.    F.    (Gonerby 

House,     Sootter ;       Oainsboroogh 

medical  officer  of  health) :  Tiewi  on 

the  position  of  agriculture  in  his 

district  of  Lincolnshire,  IL  384-338 
Epping,  Essex,  L  561 
Epping  Foreet,  L  473,  481 
Bpton,  Mr.  Robert  James  (Northolme 

Farm,  Wainfleet  St  Biary,  Linooln- 

shire) ;  details  of  a  typical  holding, 

and  views,  ii.  315-319 
Bpwortii  (Axholme),  iL  186 ;  psisonsge 

in  which  Wesley  was  bom,  189; 

small-holdings,  189;     agrieoltarsl 

details  concerning,  189-198 
Bsingtune,  William :   his  curious  in- 
scription (1610)  on  deer's  hons,  L 

194 
Essendon,  Herts,  L  688 
Essex:  acreage, L  436 ;  soil, 436, 444, 

447,  456,  469,  473,  476,  477.  478, 
479,  480 ;  rents  and  land  vsIms, 
487,  488,  443,  445,  444,  446,  448. 
449,  458,  454,  465,  466.  467,  468, 
478,  474,  475,  478,  480,  486,  487, 
489,  491,  498,  604 ;  position  of  ten- 
ant ftoners  and  lan^rds,  488, 441, 
443,  448,  444,  463,  458,  454,  455, 
460,  467,  474,  475,  478,  480,  489, 
484,  487,  488,  489,  490;  the  labour 
problem,  436,  487,  488,  440,  443, 

448,  444,  445,  446,  448,  449.  460, 
458,  464,  455,  463,  465,  467,  468, 
471,  474,  475,  478,  480,  488,  464, 
486,  487, 488,  489,  494 ;  tiie  aodu 
from  the  land  and  its  causes,  449, 
450, 458, 465,  478,  489,  494 ;  wi«es, 
488,443, 448, 446, 450, 458, 458.461, 
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467.  468,  471,  475,  476,  478,  479, 
480,  487,  489,  502,  505 ;  edaeation, 
489,  489,  498,  495,  496;  depopuUir 
tion,  468,  475,  478,  491;  smaU- 
holdings,  440,  444,  448,  456,  460, 
461,  462,  465,  466,  490,  496,  501; 
eottage  Aooommodfttion,  442,  448, 
444,  448,  449,  455,  468,  474,  475, 
477,  479,  480,  484,  487,  488,  489, 
498;  tithe,  441,  446,  470,  491, 
506, 507 ;  eattie,  441,  448,  445,  447. 
449,  452,  458,  455,  478,  477,  481, 
483 :  Bheep,  441, 444,  445,  449.  458, 
456,  474.  480 ;  hones,  444 ;  pigs, 
454 ;  dairy  ftoinixig.  456,  468,  465, 
477,478,479,480,484.485;  cereals, 
441,  442,  444.  454,  455,  460,  468, 
475,  476,  478,  480;  root  orops, 
441.  442,  444,  448,  455.  457,  475, 
487;  grass  and  arable.  444,  458, 

455.  465.  466,  470,  475,  480,  482, 
488,  485,  486;  beans  and  peas,  447, 
448,  456,  457 ;  radish  eoltiyation, 
457 ;  hay.  479,  480,  482,  485,  486, 
487 ;  potatoes,  485 ;  tomips,  487 ; 
pooltrj,  452,  477;    fmit  growing, 

456,  460-462,  47(M72,  476;  the 
Yale  of  Dedham,  489;  migration 
of  Devonshire  farmers  to,  195; 
water  snpply,  442.  444.  445.  447; 
'  elevens '  and  *  beavers.'  445 ;  reUos 
of  the  earthquake,  447 ;  dealers,  449 ; 
railway  rates,  450,  451. 456 ;  wool. 
452 ;  oo-operation  between  farmers, 
454.  482,  497.  498.  500 ;  labour-bill, 
455, 465,  469,  478,  480 ;  rotation  of 
orops,  455 ;  dronght,  457, 458,  461 ; 
the  condition  of  the  agricaltnral 
labonrer  in  the  past.  458,  459 ;  the 
Tiptree  fmit  fann,  46(M62;  jam 
making,  461 ;  remedy  for  the  roral 
exodns,  462;  tillage  books  of  the 
farm,  468 ;  diif erenoe  between 
morning  and  evening  milk,  468; 
wheat  growing  made  profitable,  468, 
464;  tables  of  profits  for  four- 
teen years  on  one  of  Lord 
Bayleigh's  best  and  worst  farms, 
464;  milk  shops  in  London  in 
oonneotionwith  dairy  fttming.  465 ; 
the  *  black '  distriots.  466 ;  dereUct 
land.  466,  469. 470,  489.  502  ;  culti- 
vation under  glass,  470-472 ;  alien 
competition  at  Waltham  Cross,  471 ; 
women  labour  in  glass  houses.  471, 
472;tbeIloothingsandEasters.472  , 
478 ;  Sunday  labour  on  dairy  farms, 
478;  scenery  near  Epping  Forest, 


481 ;  cost  of  marketing  hsy,  482 ; 
experiments  in  grass  at  Naseing, 
482,  488 ;  women  as  cow  milkers, 
484 ;  unenclosed  land  and  its  pests, 
485;  housing  labourers  in  the 
Waltham  district,  487,  488 ;  reme- 
dies to  reinstate  wheat  cultivation, 
490;  aid  to  the  land  and  the 
labourer,  492 ;  the  Salvation  Army 
farming  colony  at  Hadleigh,  498- 
504 ;  Qeneral  Booth's  views  on  the 
means  for  keeping  the  labourer  to 
the  land,  494-504;  agricultural 
credit  banks,  500,  501;  spade- 
husbandry,  501;  agricultural  sta- 
tistios  in  1795, 504,  505 ;  answers  to 
queries  on  agricultural  conditions 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1795,  505,  507;  poors-rates  in 
Great  Dunmow  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  506 ;  a  corn- 
growing  countiy,  508 

Essington  family ;  tombs  in  Brightwell 
COiuroh,  Sussex,  iL  425 

Evans,  the  Bev.  Mr.  (rector  of  Preston 
Capes,  Northamptonshire) :  agricul- 
tural views,  ii.  129 

Evans,  Sir  John :  on  Cambridgeshire 
fen  relics,  ii.  81 

Evans-Lombe,  Mr.  (Seaming,  Nor- 
folk) :  estate,  ii.  500 

Evelyn,  Mr.  (Kinsham  Court,  Pres- 
teign,  Herefordshire),  i.  811 

Everitt,  Mr.  William  (chairman  of  the 
Wilburton  Parish  Council):  his 
Cambridgeshire  small-holding,  ii.  85 

Evesham,  Yale  of:  the  home  of 
gardening,  i.  848;  increase  of 
population,  844,  849;  fruit  and 
vegetable  cultivation,  845-862 

Exeter,  Marquis  of:  Butlirndshire 
estate,  ii.  260 

Exmoor,  i.  225 ;  the  red  deer,  280 

Exning  (Cambs),  and  the  Boadicea 
tradition,  ii.  18 

Eye,  Yalley  of  the,  Leicestershire,  ii. 
268 

Eynesbury.  Hunts,  ii.  75 

Eyre,  Bev.  G.  (Far  Forest) :  his  interest 
in  small-holdings,  L  829,  330 


Fabbb.  Mr.  Beckett,  M.P. :  Torkshire 
estate,  ii.  808;  luncheon  to  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  309 

Fairbum,  Mr.  (Hutton  Bonville, 
Torks):  farming  experiences,  iL 
886,  887 
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Fairy,  Mr.    (Priory   FinB,   Hmli): 

tanning  end  Tiewa,  iL  84 
Fall      Oatea,      Kawton-M-liie-Oaw, 

Toifa,  ii.  998 
Far  Forwt,  Woroaaterahira,  i.  898 
Farm*aottaga  heldinga,  L  489 
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raliea  of  Oromw^  and  Fairtes,  and 

piotarea,  li.  807.  808 
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Inill,  i.  810 ;  traatmant  of  labonrMa, 
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ing  in  tiia  diatrioi.  L  160>189 
Fawltea,  lir.  F.    H.  (Famlay    Hall, 
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Tiawa  on  agriooltara,  11.  804  #i  tag. 
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406,  406 ;  plan  of,  in  the  early  part 

of  the  geTanteenth  eantnry,  ii.  7,  8 
Fan  ftinna,  Oamba,  ii.  19-14,  80,  81. 

See  Linoolnahire 
Fenn,  Mr.  J.  (Ardleigfa) ;  on  the  agri- 

ooltural  outlook  in  Eaaei,  1.  441 
Farria,  lir.  (Upper  Balthrop) :  aheep- 

breeder,  i.  86 
Feveraham,  Earl  of :  eAtaie,  Ryedala, 

TorkB,  U.  861 
Fialdaend,  Mr.  Ohariaa  (Klrmond-la- 

Mire,  Linoolnahire) :  detaila  of  farm 

and  agriooltoral  tiewa,  ii.  167>181 
Fieldaend,  Mr.  John  Tbomaa  (Bin- 

brooke,  Idnoolnahire) :  farming  ax- 

perienoea  and  riewa,  ii.  161-166 
Fig-trees,  ooltiTatioii  of,  in  Gnemsey, 

1.76 
Finoh,  Miss  Margaret .  on  the  owtom 

of  affixing  horaeahoea  on  Oakham 

Castle  flate,  ii.  971 
Finoh,   the  late  lir.:   Bntlandahira 

eatate,  U.  960 
Finoh,  Mr.  G.  H. :  Bntlandshire  eatate, 

ii.279 
Finoh,  Mr.  H.  R. ;  on  small-holdinga 

in  Rntiandshire,  ii.  960 
Finnish  batter,  U.  876,  877 
Fisher,  Mr.  W.  (Amotherby,  Torks) : 

farm,  ii.  860 
Fitzhardinge,  Lord  (ohairman  of  Ber- 
keley Farmers'  Assoo.,  Lim.),  i.  400 
Fliek,  Mr.  Robert  (Theberton,  SalTolk): 

experiences  of  farming,  ii.  409,  408, 

404,  406,  407.  408.  409;  notes  on 


the  poaitioift  ol  tlio  land  and  agri- 

eoltiifa,  410-417 
Flixton,  Soirdk :  Carma  and  faraung, 

ii.  484-489 
Flower,  Mr.,  sheap-braader,  L  19 
Floner-eoltota  in  OQemaey,  L  79,  71 
FcAiambe,  Mr.:  aritioiam ol  Mr.  Bider 

Haggard's  woA,  n.  811,  819 
Food:  diminiahiM  home  supply,  ii. 

869,860 
Fordhara,     Mr.     Herbert      (Odasy. 

Oamba) :  farming  axparieiieaa  and 

agrionltaral  viewa,  iL  48-48 
Foreign  eompatltion,  ii  886,  669, 660 
Foneetar,  Mr.  Jamea  (Lord  Portman's 

agent):    on    Itfming    and    faim 

labourers  in  Doraetahire,  L  966-967 
Fortaaoaa,  Lord :  faTOfmta  small  farms, 

i.986 
Fbalar,  Mr.  (Maikenftald  Hall«  Toria), 

tt.  816,  316,  890 
Foaton-oBtha-Wolda,  To^  it  889 
Potharingbay  Oaatle,   NorliiamploD- 

ahin,ii.89 
Foontains  Abbey,  Torkahira,  ii  809 
Foraat,  VaUey  of  the,  L  96 
Fox,  Mr.  WiUiam  (amall-hdUar,  Cm- 

Ion,  Oamba) :  farming  experianee, 

U.  71,  72 
Fox,  Mr.  Wilson  (Hatfield),  L  684 
Foxbolting,  L  87 
Foxham,  Wilts :  faalua  of  amall  plol 

ayatam  at,  i.  99 
Free  trade,  aetion  of,  on  agrioaUare, 

11.688, 664,  679 
Freabitdge    Lynn    Union,    Horfolk: 

raiteable  valna,  iL  477 
Freegard,   Mr.    (Manx    aetata):   on 

labonr,  L  48 
Fraamaa,  Mr.,  aen.  (Stanford  Biton, 

Baaax):    larming   axparienaes,   i. 

477,  478 
Freeman,  Mr.  John,  jnn.   (Stanford 

Bivara,  Essex) :  dairy  farm,  L  477. 

478 
Fianeh,  Mr.  Ohariaa  (Hanwall  Osslle, 

Oxon):   details   of   his  fann  and 

experianoe,  ii.  109 
Friealand  bnttar,  ii.  876,  877 
Friskney,  Linodfaishifa :   aman-hold- 

lags  at,  ii.  906;  loaa  of  popnlatioii, 

907;  soil,  909;  910 
Frost,  Mr.  Edihurd,  J J>.  (West  Wmtt- 

ing   Hall,   Oamba):   farm,  ii  14, 

16 
Fmit.    See  under  Ooonties 
Fnller-Aolaiid-Hood,    Sir    Alexander, 

M.P.:  floBoarsetahire  eatate,  I M8 
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GidmBOBOiTOB,  Linoolnflhire,  ii.  242 

Oftie,  BCr.  (Bradwell,  Bssex) :  fanning 
ezperienoe  and  views,  i.  467,  468 

Oardiner,  Mr.  (baiIi£Fk>Mr.  Orossman, 
Cokenaoh):  on  fanning  oonditiona 
in  Herts,  i.  665 

Gardiner,  Mr.  (Newton  HaU,  Suffolk) : 
farm  and  ezperienoes,  ii.  892,  898 

Gardner,  Bfr. :  on  quarters,  rentes,  and 
the  system  of  land  purohase  in 
Guernsey,  i.  81,  82 

Gamett-Botfield,  Mr.  W.  E.  (The  Hut 
Bishop's  Oastle,  Shropshire) :  on 
sheep  seab,  i.  480 

Garnier,  M.,  on  the  efleots  of  the  Black 
Death  on  agrionltute  in  Bngland,  ii. 
138, 124 

Garsington,  Oxon,  IL  120, 121, 122 

Garton-on-the- Wolds,  Yorkshire,  iL 
868 

Gasoolgne  estates,  Torkshire,  ii.  800 

Gaunt,  Dr.  (Alveohuroh,  Worcester- 
shire) :  on  labour  and  ihe  exodus  to 
towns,  i.  876 

Gaussen,  Captain :  Herts  estate,  i.  648 

Gaussen,  Mr.  G.  W.  (manager.  Brook- 
man  estate) :  on  farming  in  Herts, 
1647 

Gayton,  Norfolk,  ii.  474 

Geater,  Mr.  (Leiston  Abbey  Farm, 
Suffolk):  farming  ezperienoes  and 
▼iews,  ii.  406-407 

German  land-bank  system,  the,  ii.  568 

Gibbs,  Mr.  (Outler's  Farm,  Wootton 
Wawen) :  fanning  experience,  i.  418 

Gilbey,  Sir  Walter :  on  horse-breeding 
in  England,  ii.  662 

Girton,  Cambridgeshire,  ii.  88 

Glass-house*  cultiTation.  See  GNiem- 
sey,  Jersey  and  Essex 

Glass  houses,  oultiyation  in,  i.  470-472 

Gloucester,  i.  396 ;  anecdotes  respecting 
the  Cathedral,  896 

Gloucestershire :  acreage,  i.  889 ;  con- 
formation, 889  ;  rent  and  land 
values,  890, 895, 897, 899 ;  condition 
of  tenant  farmers  and  landlords, 
896,  898 ;  the  labour  problem,  897, 
402 ;  wages,  898 ;  cottage  accommo- 
dation, 898;  the  taodus  from  the 
land,  462;  labour-bill,  890;  cattle, 
398.  394,  898  ;  sheep,  898 ;  dairy 
farming,  898,  402;  small-holdings, 
898;  wheat,  891;  mangolds,  891; 
grass  lands,  892;  manures,  891, 
892;  water  supply,  891 ;  wool  and 
cloth,  394, 895, 898 ;  the  most  uotice- 
able  *  thing '  in  Gloucester,  896 ;  the 


Berkaley  Farhien*  AsMdiitioB,  Ltd., 
400;  machine  for  the  desiccation 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  401 ;  agri- 
cultural Industry  kept  afloat  by 
wealth  made  in  towns,  402 

Qoadley,  Leicestershire,  ii.  267 

Qolding,  Mr.  (Whichford,  Warwick- 
shire) :  farm,  i.  417, 418 

Ocnerby  House,  Sootier,  Lincolnshire, 
il.284 

Good  Easter,  Essex,  i.  476 

Goodchild,  Mr.  (Clare,  Suffolk):  on 
farming  prospects,  ii.  400 

Goodlass,  Mr.  Charles  (Golden  HUI, 
Skeme,  Tories) :  farmingexperienees, 
iL  868,  864 

Goodricke,  Sir  Henry:  introducer  of 
the  first  Bibston  pippin  tree  into 
England  (1709),  ii.  290 

Goole  and  Manlklaiid  Idght  Railway, 
u.  188 

Gorringe,  Mr. :  details  of  his  Sussex 
farm,  1. 110-112 

Goss,  Mr.  T.  (Iddesleigh,  Devon) :  on 
scarcity  ol  labour^  i.  215 

Gothorpe,  Mr.  W.  (Hntton  Conyers, 
Torks):  agriouHural  views,  ii.  816, 
817,  818,  820 

Gotto,  Mr.  (land  agent,  Northampton, 
and  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks) :  view* 
on  the  agricultural  posltioo,  ii.  189, 
140 

Gough,  Mr.  (Glebe  Farm,  Lydham 
Manor) :  on  labour  in  Shropshire,  L 
426,  427 

Gonrlay,  Mr.  (bailiff  of  Dartmoor 
Prison  Farm),  i.  185 ;  on  the  working 
of  the  farm,  187 

Ck>vemment,  British :  indifferonee  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  i.  212  ; 
suggested  advances  in  agricultural 
aid,  U.  548,  549,  555,  568 ;  duty  to- 
wards agriculture,  570, 571, 572,  574 

Grafton,  Duke  of:  Northamptonshire 
estate,  ii.  181, 186, 187 

Graham,  Mrs.  (Leybum,  Wensleydale, 
Torks) :  her  process  ol  dheese- 
makidg,  iL  885,  886 

Graham,  the  Bev.  Mr.  (Garsington, 
Oxon)^  ii.  120 

Grant,  Bfr.  (Evesham):  allotment,  L 
860 

Grant,  Mr.  0.  E.  (Bursar  of  King's 
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agricultural  property,  ii.  49 

Grantham,  Sir  Williatn:  on  agricul- 
tural conditions  iu  Sussex,  L  181, 
181 
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Qnnm,  ooliiin  of,  In  CKiania^,  i.  73, 

7S;   in  England  in   the  paat,  it 

98 
Gray,  Mr.  fObrishall  Onnoe,  H«rtB» 

agent  to  tjofd  Hampden) :  details 

of  hi!  fton,i.  663,  568;  his  labonr- 

sheet,  664 
Ghreat  and  little  Hampton,  Woroes- 

tenhire:   inoreaee   of  popolation, 

i.849 
Ghreat  Barogh,  Toxka :  dwindling  popn- 

Ution,  ii.  867 
Great  Billing,  Northants,  ii.  340 
Ghreat  Bromley,  Bssez,  L  463 
Great  Chesterford,  Essex,  i.  490 
Great  Dalbj,  Leioestersbice,  iL  846 
Great  Donmow,  Essex,  i.  606 
Great  Eastern  Bailwaj,  the,  and  its 

rates,  1460 
Great  Ljde  Fann,  Teovil,  Dorset,  L 

349 
Great  Ormesby,  Norfolk,  ii  461 
Great  Oosebom,  Yorks:  oottsges  at, 

it  809 
Great  Paxton,  Hants,  ii.  74 
GrMkt  Bollright,  Oxon,  U.  107 
Great  Baling,  Eraex:   a  landowner's 

experiences,  i.  491 
Great  Waldlngfleld,  Suffolk,  u.  891 
GreaTSS,  Bev.  Mr.  (reotor  of  Epwnrth) : 

on  small-holdings,  ii.  196, 197 
Grebl^  Hall,  Linoolnshire,  ii.  34 
Green  Hammerton,  Torks,  it  386,  390 
Green,  Mr.  (near  Wyfbrdbj,  Leicester- 
shire) :  farm,  it  963 
Green,  Mr.  (Telling,  Hants) :  fiarming 

experiences,  iL  78 
Green,  Mr.  Bichard   (The  Whittem, 

Lyonshall) :  his  hera  of  Herefords, 

L  398,  810 
Green,  The  Bev.  William  (reotor  of 

Winterton,  Norfolk) :  on  the  fishing 

industry,  ii.  453 
Greenslade,    Mr.    (secretary   to    the 

Taonton  Fanners'  Olab):  on  agri- 

ooltoral  conditions  in  Somerset,  i 

388,389 
Grey,  Earl,  and  the   Pablie   House 

Trost,  i.  196 
Grierson,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  (^gent  to 

Sir  Frederick  Adair,  Bart,  Flixton, 

Suffolk) :  experience  of  large  estate 

management,  and  Tiews,  ii.  484-489 
Grimsby,  Yorks,  ii.  171 
Ghrove,  Mr.  Edmund  (Kingstons,  White 

Boothing,  Essex) :  farm  and  views, 

i.474 
Gudgeon,  lir.  John  (The  Lodge,  Blis- 


worth,  Northamptonshire) :  dsteils 
of  his  farm,  and  experience,  iL  131, 
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Guernsey,  Island  of ;  acreage,  L  68 ; 
contrasted  with  Wiltshire,  68 ;  BeU> 
ing  and  letting,  price  of  land,  68^  70, 

77,  79-88;  land  held  by  small- 
holders,  68,  69 ;  energy,  thziitiDeM, 
and  proeperity  of  cultivators,  69, 74, 
78 ;  prohibition  of  imported  oattlfl, 
69 ;  cottages,  69,  77 ;  soil,  69, 70, 
71,  74,  76;  education,  69;  primo- 
geniture and  heritage  of  property, 
70;  stringent  oonsoriptioa,  70; 
cultivation  under  glass,  70, 73, 76; 
overbuilding  of  glass-houses,  70, 76, 
78;  oatUe,  70,  71,  78 ;  cereals,  70, 
77;  hired  French  peasant  labour, 
71 ;  male  calves,  71 ;  cows,  71, 77; 
cost  of  anthracite  for  the  ffau- 
houses,  73,  76;  grape-growing,  78, 

78,  76 ;  flower-oultuze,  73,  78 ;  froit 
growing,  78;  tomatoes,  78,  76; 
potatoes,  78 ;  land  hunger  of  people, 
74;  fig  trees,  76;  besos,  75;  oost 
and  construction  of  a  gtass-honae, 
76 ;  expense  of  carriage  to  En^ish 
markets,  76,  78 ;  paucity  of  <  tree ' 
farms,  77;  steamer  and  railway 
competition  required,  78;  oompli- 
eated  land  tenure,  79,  80 ;  qoartsn, 
rentes,  and  the  system  of  land  pur- 
chase, 79-88 

Guisborongh,  Yorkshire,  ii.  840 
Gulland,  Mr.  John  (Selmes,  Jaokson, 

and  Gulland):  in  defence  of  hop 

factors,  L  173 
Gurdon,  Sir  Brampton,  M^.  (Assing- 

ton,  Suffolk) :  farms  rented  1^  the 

Assington  Agricultural  Assoeialion. 

ii.898 


EUoquouh  Mr.  (Jersey):  farm  sk 
L'Btac,  L  99 

Haddenham,  Bucks,  iL  117 

Haddockstone,  MarUngton,  Hereford- 
shire, ii.  816 

Hadham  Palace,  Hertfordshire,  L  637 
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Linoohi  Minster,  iL  981 

Linoolnshiro:  acreage,  IL  144;  soils, 
144,  145,  148,  149,  161,  154,  156. 
169,  165,  167,  178,  188,  187,  196. 
197,  199,  904,  909,  919,  918.  918, 
991,  998,  995,  997,  999 ;  rente  and 
land  Talaes,  145. 158. 154, 155, 160, 
164,  166,  167,  179,  180,  189,  186, 
187,  188,  199,  198,  195,  196,  901. 
905,  906,  907,  919.  918,  914,  916, 
990,  991,  995,  999,  980,  981 ;  the 
labour  problem,  147, 159, 158,  155, 
156,  160,  168.  164,  168,  169.  179. 

178,  180,  187,  195,  196,  909,  905. 
919,  914,  990,  999,  994,  980,  989, 
988,  944;  tables  of  oompumtiTe 
wages  of  horsemen  and  other  laboor, 
147,  148;  rotorn  of  average  wages 
on  Panton  farm,  148 ;  condition  of 
tenant  farmers  and  landlords,  158, 

155,  156,  160,  168,  164,  168,   171, 

179,  178,  179,  180,  186,  193,  194, 
196,  900,  901,  909.  908,  210,  914. 
918,  991,  999,  980,  981,  283;  edn- 
cation,  158, 161, 168, 169, 181,  909, 
905,  910,  914,  991,  980,  981,  984, 
986,  988;  esodna  of  laboofers  from 
the  land,  158,  161,  168,  164,  169, 
172,  195,  196,  909,  916,  994,  986, 
944;  cottage  accommodation,  158, 
165, 164, 168, 181, 905, 907, 911, 991, 
999,  994,  980,281,  985 ;  wages,  156, 

156,  161,  169,  187,  195,  909,  905, 

910,  919,  917,  999,  998,  999,  289; 
smaU-holdings,  155,  164,  168,  180, 
186,  189,  190,  191,  198,  196,  197, 
908,  904,  905,  906-908,  909,  910. 

911.  212.  214, 219, 994 ;  allotmentB, 
155,  168;  depopolation,  161,  179, 
907,  984, 985 ;  women  ha>oar,  195. 
910,  919,  915 ;  rates,  196.  903.  916, 
984,  987 ;  effects  of  heavy  tasation 
on  farming,  208;  tithe,  915,  916; 
farm  boUdings,  146, 915, 216 ;  Bheep» 
147,  151,  154,  155,  156,  157,  159, 
162,  168,  168,  170,  178,  201,  904. 
218,  214,  915,  917,  221,  222,  237, 
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282,  288,  344 ;  wool,  146,  147,  lff5, 
156,  164,  170,  171,  180,  201,  204, 

213,  218,  222,  228,  227,  244 ;  oattld, 
153,  154,  158,  159,  162,  168,  170, 
178,  204,  214,  217,  221,  222,  223, 
225 ;  daiTj  ianniiig,  154,  159,  196, 
214;  pigB,  228;  ponltiy,  211; 
wheat,  145, 154,  156, 162, 165,  178, 
185,  194,  200,  204,  211,  215,  218, 
228,  227,  228,  280;  barley,  145, 
149,  151,  158,  154,  155,  156,  162, 
168,  166,  166,  167,  168,  197,  211, 
221,  225,  227,  228,  229,  282,  283; 
oats,  149,  151,  156,  159,  162,  166, 
194,  197,  214,  221,  225;  peas,  223 ; 
beans,  211,  215;  white  mustard 
seed,  211,  214,  215,  219;  grass 
lands,  152,  153,  155, 161,  163,  194, 
198,  200,  206,  214,  218,  219,  228, 
225, 281 ;  olover,  157, 194,  200,  211, 

214,  219 ;  potatoes,  145,  186,  187, 
194,  195,  196,  197,  200,  204,  205, 

206,  207,  208,  212,  214,  225,  226, 
284, 244 ;  approximate  cost  of  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  potatoes  and  retnins, 

207,  208 ;  pastures,  157,  218,  225 ; 
root  crops,  145,  151,  154,  162,  166, 
194,  200,  211,  229,  232 ;  rotation  of 
crops,  151,  153, 154,  162,  163,  168, 
193,  214,  219,  222,  224,  232  ;  same 
crops  in  suooession,  157;  tomips 
and  swedes,  157, 159, 162, 165,  166, 
167, 178,  208,  227,  232,  283;  man- 
golds, 167 ;  celery  growing,  192, 195, 
211,  284;  flower  culture,  212,  218 ; 
trait,  221 ;  manures,  157, 186,  194, 
206,  208,  219;  marling,  165,  166; 
drought,  144,  162,  178,  200,  214; 
drainage,  146;  park  cultivation, 
149;  ensilage,  149;  water  supply, 
149,  151,  166,  168,  211;  Ubour- 
bill,  155,  214,  222,  232;  Irish 
labour,  155,  169,  195,  211,  218, 
221,  280,  244;  the  Wold  district, 
156,  157,  165,  166;  ancient  earth 
terraces,  158;  piecework,  159,  161; 
monopolists  and  land  skinners,  160 ; 
steam  mills  and  traction  engines, 
161,  162;  thread- worms  as  lamb- 
killers,  162,  214;  system  of  hiring 
labour,  163,  164;  anthrax,  165; 
prices  fetohed  by  cattle  and  sheep 
at  BIhy  and  Lincoba,  169, 170, 171 ; 
closing  of  Argentine  ports  to  English 
cattle  and  sheep,  170,  171 ;  sugges- 
tion of  an  Agricultural  Post,  172 ; 
GoTemment  aid  to  the  land,  172- 
176,  196,    203,    207,  210;   horse- 


bleeding,  174, 178, 179, 280;  estab- 
lishment  of  an  agricultural  Credit 
Society  in  Scawby,  174 ;  working  of 
the  Scawby  Credit  Society,  176-178 ; 
wood  planting,  174, 179 ;  danger  of 
a  timber  famine,  179 ;  operation  of 
the  death  duties,  179;  copyhold, 
181;  general  and  particular  agri- 
cultural conditions  on  the  Isle  of 
Axhohne,  181  ei  seq, ;  fertilisation 
of  Azholme  by  the  Humber  and 
Trent,  181 ;  the  system  of  Warping, 
182-185 ;  Paupers*  Drain  and  King's 
Causeway,  187 ;  light  railways,  188 ; 
buried  forests,  188,  192;  agricul- 
tural details  concerning  Bpworth 
parish  and  neighbouring  villages, 
189-198;  the  Wroot  drain  pumping 
engine,  191;  seUons,  strips,  or 
lands,  192;  characteristics  of  the 
land  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,  197, 
198;  marshlands  and  embankments 
on  theeoast,  198-200,211;  landopen 
to  reclamation,  199,  200;  instinct 
of  cattle,  209 ;  the  ugliest  soil  often 
the  richest,  209 ;  lack  of  spring  or 
well  water,  211;  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  1801, 212 ;  salt 
pans,  215;  details  of  a  typical 
Wainfleetfarm,  215-219 ;  fen  farms, 
221 ;  fen  roads,  225 ;  farming  on 
Lincoln  Heath,  226-230;  com- 
parison between  a  barley  crop  grown 
in  1889  and  1900,  228,  229 ;  creech 
land,  230 ;  brick-making,  230 ;  self- 
binders,  282,  284;  change  in  the 
physique  of  the  farm  labourer,  284 ; 
overcrowding  and  insanitary  con- 
ditions, 235  ;  true  and  false  civili- 
sation, 235,  286;  maintonance  of 
rural  highways,  286 ;  union  between 
farmers  requisite  for  the  oommon 
good,  237,  288 ;  system  of  co-opera- 
tive small-holdings,  289-242 
Lindsey  County  Council:  experi- 
mental plots,  Axholme,  iL  186 
Linkinhome,  parish   of  (Cornwall): 

depopulation  of,  L  220 
lonton-on-Ouse,  Torks,  ii.  294 
Liptons,  Messrs.:    quantity  of  fruit 
made   into    jam  by  them  in  the 
season,  i.  351 
Little  Chishall  Church  (Essex),  i.  556 
Little  Ponton,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  152 
Little  Walsingham,  Norfolk :  shrine 
to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  and 
Wishing  Wells,  ii  472 
Little  Wilbraham,  Gambs,  ii.  67 
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487 
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labour,  i.  427 
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farm,  i.  476 
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estate,  i.  9%§t  Mg. 
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to  the  Ean  of  Cadogan) :  agri- 
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Nooton,  Mi.  (Yale  of  Dadhsm) :  fum, 
L  489-447;  Tiews  on  the  sgri- 
coltoral  position,  489,  440,  444, 445 

Mocfolk:  a0Eeage,u.448;  800.448, 
461,  468,  464,  466,  469.  461,  464, 
470,  471,  478,  474.  477,  478,  479, 
484,  489,  490.  491,  493,  498,  600. 
607;  iwits  and  land  Talnes,  449, 
461,  468,  464,  467,  469,  461.  464. 
468,  473,  478,  474,  476,  478,  479. 
483,  484,  489,  490,  493.  498,  494, 
496,  497,  499,  600,  601,  604,  506, 
607,  609,  610,  611,  613,  638,  588; 
conditions  of  tenant  farmefs  and 
landownen,  449, 450, 461, 463,  457. 
468,  467,  471,  473,  478,  476,  479, 
483,  491,  494,  498,  499.  601,  605, 
609,  611,  613,  618,  616,  616,  617, 
631.  639;  the  labour  problem,  449. 

460,  463,  468,  460,  468,  467,  478, 
476,  479.  483,  488,  484,  489,  491, 

498,  496.  498,  499,  600,  601,  505, 
610, 613,  616, 619,  689 ;  wages,  451, 
468,  460,  468,  464,  473,  476,  479, 
486,  491,  498,  498,  600,  618,  516, 
639,  688,  684;  piecework. 464, 478, 

489,  498, 688;  cottage accommoda. 
tion,  464,  468,  460,  467.  469,  472. 
476,  479,  488,  490,  498,  601,  505. 
606.  608,  610,  619,  690,  637,  539; 
rural  exodus,  460,  468,  469,  471, 

476,  479.  488,  489,  491,  498,  496, 
601,  603,  508,  610,  618,  616,  539; 
fann  buildings,  454,  466,  468,  464. 
467,  470,  479,  483,  487,  491.  498, 

499,  600,  607, 608,  617,  618;  eduea- 
tion,  449, 498, 610, 618, 639 ;  techni- 
cal schools,   487;   small-holdings. 

461,  463,  460,  461,  463,  46V,  471, 
478,  476,  604,  606,  607,  608,  510. 
611.  631,  680,  681 ;  allotments.  463, 
467 ;  tithe.  461,  464,  467,  461,  475. 
479,480,496,509,  688;  rates,  464. 

477,  480,  609,  618,  614,  633,  535. 
636,  637, 683 ;  labour-bill,  477. 483; 
shooting  rents,  479 ;  sporting  valoe 
of  land,  467,  478,  479,  483,  494; 
sporting  estates,  633,  638 ;  depopu- 
lation, 479, 506, 606, 630, 639 ;  sheep, 
464.  469.  460,  466,  466,  473.  473, 
477.  478.  480.  488,  484,  486,  489, 

490,  491,  493.  600,  610,  514,  518, 
639;  wool,  467,  514,  616,  529; 
cattle.  450,  463,  454,  465,  456,  467. 
458,  469,  460,  473,  477,  480,  481, 
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483,  484,  485,  486,  487,  490,  499, 

500,  529 ;  horses,  454,  455,  456, 479, 

484,  486,  489,  490,  491,  501 ;  dairy 
iarming,  479,  481,  487,  490,  492, 

501,  514,  518, 529,  531 ;  grass  lands, 

455,  459,  461,  464,  466,  468,  474, 
480,  482,  483,  484,  492,  506,  512, 
518,  519,  528,  581,  582;  pasture, 
464,  465,  466,  467,  469,  474,  478, 
480,  482,  483,  489,  490,  492,  493, 
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448,  458,  465,  467,  470,  472,  473, 
474,  478,  490,  491,  493,  498,  500, 
501,  511,  514,  515,  521,  584;  wheat, 

449,  451,  456,  468,  473,  476,  478, 
480,  481,  484,  490,  492,  493,  498, 
513,  516,  518,  521,  524,  533 ;  barley, 

456,  459,  465,  466,  476,  477,  478, 

480,  483,  484,  490,  492,  493,  498, 
500,  510,  511,  513,  516,  533;  oats, 
456,  478,  478,  480,  481,  484,  490, 
492,  521,  523 ;  peas,  476 ;  manures, 
456,  470,  474.  483,  493,  512,  515, 
521,  534,  535 ;  coprolites,  480 ;  root 
erops,  454, 457,  458,  484,  489,  518, 
521,523;  mangolds,  478,  483,  498; 
arable,  452,  474,  483,  489,  490,  492, 
507,  511,  514,  519,  525,  531,  532 ; 
potatoes,  451, 482, 506, 523;  tnmipe 
and  swedes,  454,  459,  465,  466,  470, 

481,  483,  490,  492,  498;  poultry, 
455,  456,  460,  478,  479,  495,  530; 
pigs,  530;  fruit,  451,  452,  461,  462, 
473,  477,  478,  506,  523,  530;  mus. 
tard,  473;  hay,  480,  481,  482,  510, 
521,  523 ;  olover,490,  521 ;  lucerne, 
481,  484,  490;  sainfoin,  484;  en- 
silage, 481 ;  charlock,  498 ;  cereals, 
528 ;  asparagus,  451 ; '  landskinners,' 
449;  proposed  tax  on  wheat,  449; 
bad  quality  of  labour,  449, 450,  459, 
473,  475,  479,  482,  483;  fall  in  the 
Talne  of  produce,  450, 513,  524,  526, 
529 ;  suggested  duty  on  flour,  451 ; 
marum  grass,  452, 469, 494 ;  rabbits, 
452,  491,  492,  493;  encroachment 
of  the  sea,  452 ;  the  fishing  industry, 
452 ;  marshlands,  452, 453, 464,  468, 
473,  477,  478,  482,  483;  fenlands, 
478;  skirt  lands,  473;  the  Broads, 
453 ;  oovored  yards  for  cattle,  454, 
470 ;  balance-sheet  of  two  farms,  455, 
456;  dharacteristios  of  north  and 
east  farming,  458;  drought,  459, 
476,  482,  483,  484,  491 ;  steam  oul- 
tivation,  459 ;  tendency  to  concen- 
trate small-holdings  into  big  farms, 
460 ;  plantations,  462, 483,  484,  485, 


488,  489 ;  small  ownerships,  462 ; 
land  agents*  views  on  small-holdings, 
462,  463;  want  of  combination 
between  landlords,  463;  racehorse 
training,  464;  Qovernment  money 
aid  to  the  land,  464,  480,  514,  531 ; 
Earl  of  Leicester's  system  of  laying 
down  poor  land  to  grass,  464,  465 ; 
labour-saying  appliances,  467, 471 ; 
pine  woods,  467,  469,  470;  ilex 
avenue,  in  Holkham  Park,  468; 
pigeon  shooting,  468;  reclamation 
of  marshes  from  the  sea,  468 ;  con- 
servatism of  the  British  farmer,  470, 
471 ;  a  guileful  tenant,  474 ;  apple 
orchards,  477 ;  market  gardens,  477, 
492,  531 ;  deretiet  land,  479,  489, 
491 ;  possible  remedies  for  agricul- 
tural evils,  480;  Garr  stone,  481, 
488,  484;  use  of  ensilage  disap- 
proved of  by  London  milk  con- 
tractors, 481;  clubs  for  labourers, 
485 ;  the  King's  interest  in  all  farm- 
ing industries,  488;  pigeons,  492; 
game,  492,  494,  496,  534;  railway 
charges,  493,  506,  514 ;  some  speci- 
men comparative  rentals,  498^95 ; 
deterioration  in  agriculture,  495, 
515;  famous  oak  trees,  496,  497; 
bridge  building,  500 ;  eurious  parish 
legidations  to  restrain  improvident 
marriages  and  repress  superabun- 
dant population,  502-604  ;  a  new 
parish  haU  and  its  objects,  505; 
Agricultural  Post,  507 ;  the  work  of 
the  Technical  Education  Committee, 
510;  bad  farming,  511,  512;  agri- 
cultural outlook,  512,  521,  523,  529, 
531 ;  equalisation  of  rates  on  real 
and  personal  property,  513,  525; 
compensation  for  improvements  and 
for  impoverishment,  514 ;  abolition 
of  covenants,  514 ;  credit  banks  and 
oo-operation,  514,  529,  530,  531; 
accommodation  lots,  516 ;  position 
of  tenant  and  that  of  landowner, 
518 ;  condition  of  agricultural  life 
in  hamlets,  519,  520 ;  water  supply, 
520;  influence  of  resident  gentry, 
520 ;  the  bad  harvest  of  1902,  523  ; 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  English- 
grown  com,  524 ;  burdens  on  agri- 
culture, 526,  527;  the  loss  of  the 
yeoman,  527 ;  better  housing  of  the 
labourer,  527,  528;  abolition  of 
copyhold  and  simplification  of 
transfer,  530 ;  the  registration  duty 
OD  com,  681;  jobs  done  by  the 
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and  landlords,  196,  198,  181,  189, 
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184,  186,  187,  188,  189;  oereals. 
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187;  root  eiops,  189,  138,  186; 
mannres,  189 ;  hay,  198, 137 ;  early 
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Orwell  Park,  Suffolk,  U.  417.  431,480, 
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Osiers  for  basket-making,  ii.  88,  89 

Otley,  Torks :  aaetion  marts  for  stock, 
ii.  806 

Oiise  riTer  (Cambs) :  wash-lands  bor- 
dering the,  ii.  88 

Onse,  river  (Linos.),  iL  188, 168 

Overton  property  (Ladj  M enz's) : 
rental  value,  L  41 

*Ownera  of  Land  Return'  (1878), 
quoted,  on  land  in  Oorawall,  i.  318 

Oxfordshire :  aoreage,  ii.  95 ;  soil,  95, 
100,  109, 106,  119, 119,  190;  lents 
and  land  valnee,  96, 97, 99, 102, 108, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 116,  111,  116, 118, 
119;  condition  of  tenant  farmers 
and  landlords,  97,  98,  99,  102, 108, 
104,  106.  107,  108,  111,  112,  115, 
116 ;  the  labour  problem,  96,  100, 
102,  108,  104,  106,  108,  113,  118, 
115, 116, 117, 120;  wages,  96,  100, 
104,  105,  112,  114,  118,  119;  cot- 
tage  aooommodation,  95,  96,  100, 
102, 110, 114, 115, 116, 190;  small- 
holdings, 96,  97,  100,  114;  aUo«- 
ments,  120 ;  exodus  from  the  land, 
95,  100,  108,  104,  106,  108,  112, 
114, 116, 117;  education,  114,  120; 
labour-bill,  96 ;  farm  buildings,  110, 
111,  118;  sheep,  97,  101,  108, 107, 
110, 118, 119,  120 ;  cattle,  97,  103, 
104, 107, 108,  118,  119, 190;  dairy 
farming,  97, 101, 108, 114, 115, 119 ; 
horses,  119,  120;  pigs,  118,  119, 
120;  poultry,  115;  pastures,  97, 
101, 102, 109, 110, 118,  119 ;  grass 
lands,  98, 100,  102,  103,  109,  110, 
111,  112, 118 ;  wheat,  97,  100, 118. 
119 ;  barley,  97, 100,  102, 108, 109, 
118,  119;  oats,  97,  100,  101,  111, 
112, 119, 120 ;  root  crops,  100, 101, 
102,  109,  119;  mangolds,  102; 
arable  land,  106;  swedes,  109; 
samfoin,  97,  118;  dover,  98,  118, 
119;  *  dodder'  in  olover,  98; 
lucerne,  102;  kail,  109;  ancient 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  98 ;  drought, 
98,  101,  104;  Devon  and  Scotch 
farmers  in  the  county,  99, 100, 107 ; 
the  landscape  seen  from  Kdgehill, 
101;  hay,  104;  attraetions  of  the 
ironstone  works  for  labourers,  104, 
106 ;  female  field  labour,  105 ;  milk 
walks,  107,  114 ;  steam-onltiTation, 
109 ;  water  supply,  109 ;  views  seen 
from  Qreai  B<%ight,  109, 110,  111 ; 
changes  for  the  worse  in  labosfifs. 


112, 113 ;  difficulty  of  finding  milk- 
ers, 116;  labourers'  objection  to 
live  in  houses  in  the  huids  of 
farmers,  115 ;  labourers'  preference 
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Partridge  shooting  as  an  ancillary  to 
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cheese,  ii.  254 
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on  the  labour  question,  L  666,  556 ; 

farming  experienoe,  565-667 
Pigs.    See  onder  Oonnties 
Pilkington,  Mr.  0.  (WoUaton ;  agent 

to  Lord  Middleton) :  on  agrionltoral 

conditions  in  Nottinghamshire,  ii. 

276,  278,  279 
Piper,    George    (an    old   Hampshire 

shepherd),  i.  62 
Pirton  Court,  Woroestershire,  i.  867 
Pitt,  William  (statesman) :  residenoe 

in  WUtshire,  i.  8 
Pitts,  Mr.  (Ohiohester) :  detaUs  of  his 

Sussex  farm,  i.  105, 106, 114 
Plumpton  Studley,  Torkshire,  ii.  816 
Plymouth:  agricultural  prospects  in 

the  neighbourhood,  i.  196,  201 
PoU,  Mr.  0.  H.  (Old  HaU  and  Town 

Farms,     Dltohingham,     Norfolk) : 

farming  experiences  and  Tiews,  ii. 

510-515 
Poore,  Major:  his  successful  experi- 
ment at  small  freehold  farming  at 

Winterslow,  WUtshire,  L 10-19 ;  and 

at  Bishopstone,  18 


Pope,  Mr.  H.  N.  (nduer  and  estate 

agent,    Honiton) :    on    farming  in 

Bast  Devonshire,  i.  206-207 
Pope,  Sir  William,  Bart,  (first  Earl  of 

Downe;  d.  1681):  monuments  of 

himself   and   wife   in  All  Saints, 

Wroxton,  Oxon,  iL  106 
Porter,    Mr.    William  (Stoke  Edith. 

Hereford) :  strawberry  crop,  L  361, 

862 
Portland,  Duke  of:  Nottinghamshire 

estates,  u.  279 
Portman,  Lord:  Somerset  estate,  L 

241,  244,  249 ;  Dorsetshiie  estate, 

265 
Pot  manure,  L  48 
Potatoes.  See  under  Oonnlies 
Potter,  Mr.  (Menx  estate.  Dauntsey 

Yale):  pro^Mrous  small  farmer,  L  44 
Potter,  Mr.  T.  B.  (Blaekstone  House, 

near  Bewdley) :  farming  experieness 

and  opinions,  L  882,  388 
Potter's  Bar,  Middlesex,  i.  464 
Potto  Orange,  Torkshire,  iL  324 
Poultry.    See  under  Counties 
Poverty,  rarity  of  absolute,  in  ratal 

distriets,  iL  566 
Powell  A  Co.,  Messrs.  (land  agents, 

Lewes):     on    rural    indastry    in 

Sussex,  L  122 
Powis,     the    Earl    of:     ShropBbire 

estate,  i.  428 
Powlett,  Mr.  W. :  Lincolnshire  estate. 

1L215 
Prater,     Mr.     Herbert     (Lotherton, 

Torks,   agent    for   the    Ossooigne 

estates):   farming  experienoe  and 

▼iewB,  iL  800-802 
Press,    the:    Mr.    Eider    Hsggard't 

appeal  to,  on  behalf  of  agricoltanl 

interests,  ii.  810-818 
Preston  Capes,  Northamptonshire,  iL 

129 
Pretyman,  Mr.  B.  G.,  M.P.  (OrweU 

Pwk) :  details  of  his  Suffolk  estate, 

and  farming  views  and  experienoes, 

iL  417-A26 
Price,  Mr.  John  (Court  House  Farm, 

Pembrjdge) ;     oattle-breeding    ex- 
perienoe, L  812 
Pnngle,   Mr.:    on   the    agrieultnnl 

position  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  ii. 

191 
Priory  Farm,  Hunts,  iL  84 
Proctor,  Messrs.  (Bristol),  L  242 
Protection,  L  xviii,  171,  217, 289,  268; 

iL  811,  812, 813,  894, 416,  420, 438; 

587-4»89.661,669 
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Ihrofthaxo,  Mr.  Roland  r .,  M.A.,  on  8 
lands,  ii.  70 

Proat,  Mr.,  jan.  (Blount's  Farm,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts) :  farm  and 
method  of  fanning,  i.  527 

Proat,  Mr.,  sen.  (Blount's  Farm, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts) :  system  of 
wheat  culture  deriyed  from  Dr. 
Voeloker,  L  628-533;  use  of  ohemi- 
e$X  manuzee,  ii.  470,  471 

ProYident  Allotments  and  Small- 
Holdings  Club,  U.  289,  240 

Prussia:  establishment  of  Central 
Oo-cperatiye  Banks,  iL  175 

Public  House  Trust,  the,  L  196 

Public  Works  Loan  Oommissioners : 
their  powers  of  adyancing  money 
under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Glasses  Act  (1890),  U.  61 

Purdue,  Thomas  (bellfounder) :  tomb 
in  Olosworth  churchyard,  Somer- 
setshire, i.  246 

Pye,  Mr.  Walter  (land  agent,  Gold- 
wells)  :  on  farming  in  Herefordshire, 
L818 


QuAnnucAix,  Mr.  (fturmer,  Oardngton, 
Ozcm):  name  used  by  Mr.  Bider 
Haggurd  for  one  of  his  characters, 
ii.  120, 121 

Queen,  Her  Majesty  the :  her  Techni- 
oal  School  at  Sandringham,  IL 
487 

Quinton,  Northamptonshire,  ii.  138 


system    of    agricultural 

banks,  ii.  174 

Bailway  companies:  the  Great 
Bastem's  boon,  L  450,  451;  pre- 
ferential rates  to  imported  produce, 
IL  586,  557 ;  Agricultural  Poet  in 
oompetition  with,  557,  558 

Sainton,  Torks,  ii.  816 

Bamsey,  Bey.  W.  M.  (Wyfordby, 
Iieioestershire) :  on  the  agricultural 
outlook,  ii.  262 

Biqper,  Mr.  Thomas  (Manor  Farm, 
Wroot,  Lincolnshke) :  celery  farm, 
ii.  195 

Bates :  equalisation  of,  in  the  case  of 
real  and  personal  property,  ii.  551, 
565.    See  under  Counties 

Bawlenoe,  Mr.  (Waters  A  Bawlence) : 
on  fttfm  labour,  i.  22 

Bay,  Mr.  (Clare,  Suffolk):  farming 
experiences,  U.  896,  897 

vol*,  n. 


Bayleigh,  Lord:  Essex  estates,  i. 
456,  462^66 

Beach,  Cambs :  depopulation,  ii.  10 

Bead,  Mr.  Glare  Sewell:  quoted,  ii. 
829 ;  letter  from  Lord  Leicester  on 
the  formation  of  temporary  pas- 
tures, 466;  on  pine  woods,  468; 
yiews  on  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  outlook,  528-582 

Beapers  and  binders,  American,  ii.  21 

Bedditch,  Worcestershire,  i.  404,  407 

Beed,  Mr.  T.  (Beeford  Orange,  Holder- 
ness,  Toru):  farming  experience 
and  yiews,  h.  862,  868 

Begistration  doty  on  corn,  ii.  587,  538 

Bents  and  yalues  of  land.  See  under 
Counties 

Bew  Farm,  Winterbome  St.  Martin, 
Dorset :  Sir  Bobert  Edgcumbe*s  re- 
port on  its  working,  i.  278-279 

Bhodes,  Cecil :  feudal  ideas  expressed 
in  his  will,  iL  572,  573 

Bibston    Hall,    Hunsingore,    Torks 
description  of,  iL  289,  290 

Bibston  Pippin  tree,  the  original,  ii. 
290 

Biby  Groye  Farm,  Lincolnshire,  ii 
167 

Bichards,  Mx,  (landowner,  Broaddyst, 
Deyon),  i.  196 

Bichardson,  Mr.  John  (The  Manor, 
Salton,  Torks):  farm  and  yiews, 
ii.  858,  859 

Bichardson,  Mr.  TlHlliam  H.  (Dale 
Hall,  Lawford,  Essex):  farm,  and 
agricultural  news,  i.  455,  456 

Bickard,  Mr.  T.  (wholesale  grocer, 
Wadebridge,  Cornwall):  g^yes  the 
opinion  of  six  leading  Cornish  agri- 
culturists on  farming  prospects,  i. 
222 

Biggall,  Mr.  Frank  (Croxton) :  on  the 
agricultural  outlook  in  Lincoln- 
shire, ii  178 

Biley,  Mr.  (Putley  Court,  near  Led- 
bury) :  fruit  farm,  i.  288,  289 

Binging  bulls,  L  481 

Bing-money,  ancient  British,  i.  25 

Bingwood,  Mr.  James  (White  Hoos'i 
Farm,  Seaming,  Norfolk) :  ftom,  ii. 
501 

Bipon,  Bishop  of:  on  the  rural 
exodus,  ii.  821 

Bipon,  Marquess  of:  Lincolnshire 
estate,  iL  281;  Fountains  Abbey, 
809 ;  Torkshire  estate,  814.  815 

Biyers,  Messrs.  (Sawbridgeworth 
Herts) :  nurseries  of,  L  583 
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Bobb,  Mr.  Jolm  (SUpton-on-Smto, 
Torks):  finning  experience  and 
mwi,  iL  381 

Boberte.  Mr.  (TeoTil),  i.  340 

Robinson,  Mr.  Bobert  (■choolmtiitflr 
and  rate-eolleetor  Friskney,  Linooln- 
Bhire) :  views  on  the  agricaltaxal 
position,  ii.  210 

Bobinson,  Mr.  Stephen  (Ljnhales, 
Lyonshall,  Herefordshire) :  herd  of 
Herelords,  i.  298;  experienoes  of 
oftttls  breeding  and  farming,  806, 
806 

BodboKongh  Ooort,  Stroud,  Oloo- 
oeslershire :  farm,  i.  889 

Boding  ri?er,  the,  Essex,  i.  478 

Bolleston,  Sir  John,  MJP.  (President 
of  the  Soryejors'  Institntion) : 
▼lews  on  the  oondition  of  agriou- 
tore  in  Iitioeitershire,  iL  364,  266, 
266 

Boman  roads :  in  Wiltshire,  L  19 ; 
settlements  in  Cambridgeshire,  ii. 
18  ;  in  LincokiBhire,  164 ;  embank- 
ments on  the  LinoolnshirB  ooast, 
199,  211 

Bomney  Marsh :  sheep  breeding  on, 
L 187, 160, 161, 162 ;  drainage,  168 ; 
acreage,  in  the  middle  ages,  170 

Boothings,  the,  Essex,  i.  472,  478, 
474,  476 

Bowe,  Mr.  (Duchjr  Hotel,  Dartmoor) : 
on  labonr  at  Dartmoor,  i.  186 

Bowles,  Mr.  0.  J.  (Great  Lyde  Farm, 
near  TeoWl) :  details  of  his  hold- 
ing, L  242 

Bowley,  Mr.  0.  F.  (Priory  Hill,  St. 
Keots):  agriculttinJ  Tiews,  ii.  66, 
67 

Bowntree,  Mr.  Seebohm :  his 
*  Poverty :  a  Study  of  Town  life,' 
qnoted,  ii.  878-880;  on  the  mral 
exodus,  666 

Boyal  Jersey  Agricultural  Sooiety's 
Beport(1890),i.90 

Budford,  Gloucestershire,  i.  896 

Budston,  Yorkshire,  ii.  864 

Bural  exodus  to  towns :  oonsequenoes 
on  the  nation's  health  and  stamina, 
ii.  641,  642,  646, 658,  666,  666,  667, 
668,  672.     See  under  Ck>untie8 

BuBsell,  Miss  Mary  L.  (St.  John's, 
Sutton-at-Hone  Kent) :  on  the 
housing  and  general  oondition  of 
hop-pickers,  i.  168>166 

BusseU,  Mr.  (Governor  of  Dartmoor 
Prison),  i.  186 

BusseU,  Mr.   (Westmilt  Buiy   farm, 


Herts);  farming  eqpeiienfle  woA 
views,  i.  667-669 

BusseU,  Mr.  Henry  (Westonbaiy) : 
farming  experience  in  Herwfoniahire, 
i.  299,  812,  818 

Bussia :  food  exports,  iL  637 

Bussian  butter,  iL  876,  877 

Btttland  :  acreage,  iL  346 ;  the  agri- 
cultural position,  269 ;  oottage  hcld- 
ingB,260.  See  under  LeJceetorahiie, 
BuUand,  and  Nottingham 

Butland,  Duke  of:  cottagea  on  his 
Leicestershire  estate,  iL  261 

Bye,  Sussex,  L 138, 160 

Byedale,  Yorkshire,  IL  861 


S  LAKDS,  L  419;  iL  69,  70,  125,  147. 
248,274 

Sainfoin,  euUivation  of,  L  6 

St.  Andrew,  Shelsey  Walah,  Wor- 
cestershire, L  887 

St.  Augustine's,  Oanterbury,  L  164 

St.  Botolph's  (Boston  Stump),  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  ii.  198 

St.  Cyiiac  Church,  Swaltham  Prior, 
Oambs,  ii.  9 

St.  Etiiiehpeda,  ehoroh  of,  Horlsy, 
Oxon,  ii.  96,  96 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  church  of. 
BrightweU,  Suffolk,  IL  426,  436 

St.  Lawrence,  Worcestershire:  increase 
of  population,  L  349 

St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Leiston,  Suffolk: 
ruins  of,  iL  406 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Fawsley,  North- 
amptonshire, iL  127 

St.  Mi^y's  Church,  Swaftham  Prior, 
Cambs,  ii.  9 

St.  Neots,  Hunts :  smsll-holdezB,  iL 
64,66 

St.  Onen,  Jersey,  i.  100 

St.  Pancras,  Canterbury,  i.  164, 165 

St.  Peter's,  Beogeword^ :  increase  of 
pcmulation,  L  849 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Hanwell,  Oxon, 
ii.  103, 104 

Si  Peter's,  Jersey :  the  sehool,  L  100 

St  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey,  i.  69,  77 

Si  Sampson,  Guernsey,  L  69 

Salisbury,  Lord :  on  agricultural  con- 
ditions, L  676;  his  Hertfordshire 
estate,  634  ^  teq, 

Saltbum,  Yorkshire,  iL  337,  849,  850 

Salton,  Yorkshire,  ii.  868 

Salvation  Army  farming  cdloz^  at 
Hadleigh,  Essex,  L  498.^504:  men 
as  labourers,  u.  138 
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Saiidriiigfaam  Club,  for  laboorera  em- 
ployed  on    the    King's    estate   at 

Sandringham,  iL  486 
Sandringham,    Norfolk:    the    King's 

estate,  u.  484.489 
Sandringham  Teehnical  Sohool,  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen's,  n.  487 
Sandy,  Beds:    market*gardening,  ii. 

76 ;  cottage  accommodation,  76 
Sanitary  Authorities,  powers  of,  L  581 
Samtary  inspectors,  i.  68]. 
Sapwell,  Mr.  B.  B.|(SankAnee,  Aylsham, 

Norfolk):    tvm,    cKperience,   and 

views,  ti.  452-456 
Sayory,  Mr.  (Aldington  Manor,  £vc8- 

ham) :  details  of  his  farm,  i.  359-361 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  i.  527 
Seaming,  N(»folk,  ii.  500,  501 ;  new 

parish  Hall,  and  its  oljects,  505 
Scawby,  Lincoloahire,  ii.  174 
Scawby  (Linoolnshire)  Credit  Society : 

operation  of,  ii.  174-178 
Scholcy,  Mr.  (seed  grower,  Qoole) :  his 

account  of  the  system  of  Warping 

in  the  Isle  of  Axbolme,  iL  183-185 
Scilly  Islands,  i.  218 
Scoby,  Colonel,  W.  (Hobgroond  House, 

Sinnington,    Yorks):    estate    and 

farming  experiences  aad  views,  ii. 

352,  854,  355,  356, 361 
Scotch  fanners  in  Oxfordshire,  ii.  99 
Scott,  Mr.  B.  F.  (Bursar  ol  St  John's 

College,  Cambridge),  ii.  49 
Saoll,  Mr.  W.  D.  (The  Pines,  Crow- 

boroagh  Beacon,  Bnsscx):  on  the 

introduction  of  Italian  labourers, 

i.  134 
Sedge  for  thatching,  ii.  29,  88 
Self-binders,  ii.  294 
Sellers,  Mr.  M.  (Foston-oo-the- Wolds, 

Yorks) :  farming  experiences,  ii.362, 

863 
Seymomr,  Mr.  W*  (Croxton),  small- 

holder :  views  on  agricoltare,  il.  70, 

71 
Shaftenhoe    End    (Essex):    ancient 

house  at,  i.  557 
Sharplcy,  Mr.  (Tows  Orange) :  Lin- 

coUishire  Wold  farm,  ii.  164 
Sheep.    See  under  Counties 
Sheep-Bcab,  i.  429, 430 
Shelflley  Walsh,  Worcestershire,  i.  387 
Shipst(m-on-8tour,   Warwickshire,  i. 

413 
Shipton,  Yorkshire,  and  the  ntythical 

prophetess,  ii.  293,  294 
Skffopshiie:   acreage,    i,  432;   rents 

and  land  values,  423, 426  434 ;  the 


labour  problem,  428,  424,  425,  426, 
427,  428,  431 ;  wages,  424,  425,427, 
428;  education,  427;  cottage  ac- 
commodation, 424 ;  smidl-holdings, 
423,  427,  428,  431 ;  sheep,  425, 429 ; 
cattle,  425,  428;  average  sise  of 
farms,  422 ;  depopulation,  423, 424  ; 
larch  planting,  424;  arable  and 
grass  lands,  425,  430  ;  the  hiring 
shilling,  425 ;  labourers'  preference 
for  the  gentry,  426 ;  tenant  farmers' 
views,  427-434;  statistics  of  a 
typical  estate,  434 

Sibton,  Sufldk:  past  and  present 
farming  conditions,  ii.  439-443 

Siggers,  Mr.  Qenry :  on  Braxted  Park 
waU,  i.  460 

SUbuiy  Hill,  WUts,  i.  46 

Simpson,  Mr.  Bobesrt  (auctioneer  and 
valuer,  Horsecroft,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, Suffolk),  ii.  381 

Simpson,  Messrs.  (veterinary  surgeons): 
on  the  drought  in  Essex  in  1901, 
i.442 

Sinclair,  Mr.  (Essendon,  Herts) :  de- 
tails of  farm,  i.  538 

Sinclair,  Mr.  (Hatfield,  Herts) :  farm 
and  experience,  i.  549-^51 

Sinnington,  Yorkshire,  ii.  352 

Six  Mile  Bottom  (Gamba):  small- 
holdings on,  ii.  6-9 

Skaif e,  Mr.  George  (Middleton,  Yorks) : 
bee-keeping  experiences,  ii.  352 

Skegness,  Lincohifihire :  grass  lands, 
U.206 

Skelldale  Co-operative  Dairy  Society, 
Lim.  (Yorks) :  details  of  operations, 
u.  314,  315 

Skelton,  Mr.  (keeper  of  duck-decoy, 
Orwell,  Suffolk) :  mode  of  oper^ion, 
U.422 

Skelton,  Yorkshire,  ii.  341 

Skeme,  Yorkshire,  ii.  368 

Skilbeck,  Mr.  (Whorlton-in-Cleveland, 
Yorks) :  on  the  rural  exodus,  u.  327, 
328 

Skipton-on-Swale,  Yorkshire,  ii.  331 

Skirtlands,  the,  Cambs,  ii.  14 

Slade,  Mr.  (land  agent) :  on  the  poor 
land  near  Hasdbury,  Somerset,  L  247 

Slater,  Mr.  John  (Cordell  Hall,  Stans- 
fleld,  Suffolk) :  experience  and  views 
on  agriculture,  ii.  398 

SUtter,  Mr.  J.  Andrews  (Hill  House, 
Somerton,  Banbury) :  on  labour  in 
Oxfordshire,  it  116 

Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  229 

Sledmere,  Yorkfhire,  ii.  364 
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BiittU-hoiaiiigi,  IL  646,  547,  (M8,  649, 

660.    8m  imd«r  Counties 
SmaU-Holdingf  Aot,  Um,  1.  249 ;  U.  48, 

647 
Smith,  Mr.  (Shelsley  Walsh,  Woroes- 

tenhin):  trait  (arm,  i.  887 
Smith,  Mr.  (SlMlord,  Linoolnshin) : 

Tiewi  on  tne  aerionltoral  pOBition« 

11.229,980 
Smith,  Mr.  Olement  (Trimlsj,  Boffolk) : 

linn,  ii.  429,  480;  one  of  a  depu- 
tation of  Suffolk  ftomen  to  Den- 
mark, 480 
Smith,  Mr.  B.   (eohoofanaster,    Bln- 

brooke,  Linoolnahiie) :  on  agrionl- 

tnral  edneation,  ii.  161 
Smith,    Mr.    Edward    (The    Heath, 

Wribbenhall,     WoroeeterBhire).     L 

882 ;  on  town  labour,  888 
Smith,    Mr.    Edward    (Wrihbenhall, 

Bewdley):  on  early  edneation   in 

praetioal  agrloultnre,  i.  887 
Smith,  Mr.  Frank  (hon.  eee.  Bond 

Laboorera*  League):  interested  in 

Woreestershire    small-holdingB,    1. 

841,848 
Smith,  Mr.  Heniy  (BUincham  Hall, 

Norfolk) :  farming  experieooes  and 

Tiews,  iL  609,  610 
Smith,  the   Hon.  W.  F.  D.,  M.P.: 

Suffolk  estate,  iL  896 
Smith,  Mr.  Herbert :  on  labour  and 

land-holding,  i.  29,  80, 81 
Smith,  Mr.  Jaoob  (Humberton,  Hel- 

perbT,  Toriu):  ftoming  ezperienoe 

and  Tiews,  ii.  298-800 
Smith,  Mr.  Sydney  (Quinton,  North- 

amptonshire) :  farm  and  ezperienoe, 

iil88 
Smith,  Mr.T.  (Ardleigh,  Essex) :  fftrm 

and  experienee,  L  446,  447 
Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  jun.  (Ab-Kettleby, 

Leioeetershire) :  farm,  li.  262 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  C. :  Essex  estate, 

i.477 
Bmithson,    Mr.    Charles    (Wainfleet 

Bank,  Iiincolnshire) :  farming  ex- 

periMioes,  ii.  220 
Snow,  Mr.  Nicholas,  J.P.  (Oare,  Ex- 

moor) :  on  the  agrioultnral  position, 

i.286 
Somerby,  Linoolnshire,  iL  166 
Somerset :  aoreage,  L  226 ;  ooniorma- 

lion  of  oountry,  226 ;  soU,  226,  282, 

288,  287,  239,  244,  246,  247,  248, 

262;  rents  and  land  Talues,  280, 

281,   288,  236,  286,  288,  240,  248, 

244,  247,  248,  240,  262 ;  the  Ubonr 


problem,  282,  284,  28ft,  287.  288, 

241,  247,  249,  262,  268,  254,266; 
position  of  tenant  farmers  and  land- 
IcndB,  261,  262,  268,  264,  266  ;  eot- 
tage  aeeommodation,  227,  228,  232, 
288,  286,  286,  288,  241,  260,  263, 
264  ;  smallholdings,  286,  249 ; 
wages,  229,  282,  284,  286,  287,  288, 

242,  247,  249,  260,  268,  264,  266; 
edoeatioii,  227,  260,  261,  254 ;  fsrm 
buildings,  282, 286 ;  sheep,  389. 2a, 
246,  247;  wool,  286;  oattle,  284, 
286,  289,  248;  pigs,  248;  dairy 
farming,  241,  242,  244, 247;  grast- 
land,  284,  240,  244,  247,  262. 265; 
pasture,  282,  288,  287,  239,  240, 
242 ;  marshland,  240 ;  rotation  of 
esops,  242,  248 ;  esreala,  288,  240, 
242,  248,  246,  252;  katt  growing, 
288,  284,  2a  ;  root  erops,  234, 
242. 246;  mangolds,  242,  2a;  hay, 
2a,  2a;  trildlium,  2a;  hostile 
attitude  of  the  labourer  to  the 
farmer,  226;  deeayad  hamlets  and 
unhealthy  houses,  227, 228 ;  absence 
of  trained  nurses  in  the  WiUiton 
dlstriet,  228;  fading  of  leligiooB 
belief  and  want  of  piineiple  in  the 
rising  generation  ci  villagers,  228, 
229 ;  subdivision  of  land  advocated 
as  a  remedial  measure,  229 ;  grow- 
ing disinelination  of  labourers  to  hill 
hma,  280,  287,  288;  scene  at  a 
sale  bf  auction  of  a  hill  farm,  230, 
281;  keen  competition  for  farms, 
280, 281,  256;  a  typical  tom,  288, 
284 ;  use  of  American  implements, 
288;  use  of  the  hydraulis  ram, 
284 ;  some  causes  of  the  labooreia' 
exodus  from  the  land,  286, 260, 9S$, 
264  ;  an  aneient  manor  house 
(1608),  287;  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  lack  of  labour,  288,  289 ;  Pro- 
tection advocated  as  a  remedy,  289, 
262  ;  panorama  of  the  oountiy 
between  Taunton  and  Teovil,  240; 
Uboor-biU,  240,  242,  2a,  247;  the 
labourer's  objection  to  Sunday 
labour,  241;  unlimited  ddtf  an 
inducement  to  labourers  to  remain, 
241 ;  use  of  ensilage,  2a;  leasing 
outoowstoadairyman,  244;  Thomas 
Purdue  the  bellfounder**  tomb  at 
Closworth,  2a ;  villages  without  pub- 
lic houses,  2a;  Cheddar  dieese- 
making,  247 ;  land-hunger,  2a ;  the 
Truck  Amendment  Act  a  dead  letter, 
249 ;  depression  in  the  corn-growing 
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distrieiB,  254;  gkufiag  work  m  ui 
anoillaiy  to  Ubouzera*  earnings, 
254 ;  bad  resolis  of  a  uniform  wage, 
256 ;  negleot  of  seientifio  agrioialtajre, 
256 

Bomerfcon,  Banbury,  Ozon,  iL  116 

BomerTiUe,  Mr.  (Herefordshire  farm 
labourer) :  reasons  for  his  preference 
of  agrionltoral  to  oollieries  work, 
L800 

Sooth  African  object  lesson,  the,  ii. 
568,  569 

Sooth  America :  food  exports,  ii.  587 

South  Downs,  the  Sussex,  L  104, 114, 
115 

South  Hammers,  Sonth  Devon :  agri- 
onltoral condition,  i.  189 

Sonthminster,  Essex,  L  466 

Spalding,  Lincolnshire:  small-hold- 
ings, u.  288 

Spalding  Oommon  dab,  iL  240 

Spalding  PxoTident  Allotments  Olnb, 
11.240 

Sparrow,  the  worthless,  iL  51 

Spence,  Mr.  John  (Mayor  of  Bipon, 
Hntton  Oonjers,  Torks):  agrionl- 
tnral  views,  iL  816,  817,  820 

Spencer,  Barl :  his  experiment  in  oo- 
operatiTe  farming,  IL  142, 148 

Spencer,  Mr.  Anbrey  J.  (Wheatfield, 
Tetsworth,  Oxon) :  on  agricultural 
and  labour  conditions  in  his  district, 
iL  114-116 

SpOlman,  Mr.  Joseph  (Haddockstones, 
BCarkington,  Herefordshire,  chair- 
man of  the  Skelldale  Dairy  Cb): 
fanning  experiences,  iL  816,  820 

Spilflby,  Idncolnshire :  the  church 
and  monuments,  ii.  228, 224 ;  birth- 
place of  Sir  John  Franklin:  his 
statue,  224 

Spring,  Thomas  (clothier,  1500):  tomb 
in  LaTenham  Ohurch,  Suffolk,  iL 
891 

Squarey,  Mr.,  jnn. :  on  fann  labour, 
L28 

Squarey,  Mr.,  sen. :  on  farm  labour, 
L28 

Stag-hunting  on  Exmoor,  L  280 

Stainbum,  Yorks,  ii.  808 

Stanboume,  Halstead,  Essex,  L  191 

Standring,  Mr.  J.:  on  small-holders 
in  Epworth  parish.  Isle  of  Axholme, 
ii.  18»-191 

Standring,  Mr.  William,  F.AJ.  (estate 
sgent):  on  the  agricultural  position 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  ii.  198, 194 

Stanford  Biveis.  Essex.  L  477 


Stanghow,  Torkshire,  IL  849 

Stangroom,  Mr.  (grocer,  Whissonsett, 
Norfolk) :  on  small-holdings,  ii.  508 

Stanley,  Mr.  E.  J.,  M.P. :  Somerset- 
shire estate,  L  249 

Stansfield,  Suffolk,  iL  898 

Stanton,  Norfolk,  iL  491 

Stapleford,  Tawney,  Essex,  i.  478 

Stayeley,  Oolonel  (Driffield) :  agricul- 
tural views,  iL  865,  866 

Staveley,  Mr.  H.  H. :  Torkshire  Wold 
farm  and  views,  iL  865 

Step  terraces  in  Lincolnshire,  ii.  158 ; 
hi  Spain,  158 

Stephens,  Mr.  (Wiltshire):  breed  of 
Cleveland  bays,  ii.  328 

Stephens,  Mr.  (sanitary  inspector, 
Leominster  Rural  District  Ck>unoil) : 
on  labour  and  cottage  aocommoda- 
tif^,L294 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  (Althorpe,  Ax- 
hohne),  iL  186 

Stephenson,  Mr.  Bobert  (Borwell, 
Ounbe) :  detsils  of  his  farm  and 
farming  experience  and  views,  iL 
17-24 

Steps  Meadow,  or  Horley  Vineyard, 
iL158 

Stetchworth,  Oambe,  ii.  26 

Stevenage,  Herts:  mysteiy  of  ill- 
smelling  milk  on  a  farm  at,  L  542 

Stevens,  Mr.  (agent  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Aoland),  L  194 ;  his  opinions 
and  views  on  the  agricultural 
position  in  Devon,  195-198 

Stickney,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  221 

Stlvens,  Dr.  Ignoe  (Enham  home- 
farm),  i.  60 

Stookbum,  Mr.  H.  O.  (Okre,  Suffolk) : 
farming  experience,  ii.  897,  898 

Stogumber,  Somerset,  L  225,  285 

Stoke  Edith,  Herefordshire,  L  851 

Stoke  Bochford  (Linoolnahire),  Mr. 
Edmund  Tumor's  seat :  description 
of  its  pictures  and  library,  iL  145, 
149, 150 

Stoke  Severn,  Worcestershire:  farm, 
L866 

Stokes,  Mr.  (Menx  Wiltshke  estate) : 
experience  of  farm  labourers,  L  44  : 

Stone,  Blr.  John :  on  the  condition  of 
the  Devonshire  labouring  man  in 
and  before  1845,  L  218,  214 

Stone,  Mr.  Tom  (gardener  to  Mr. 
Oochrane,  Oroxton,  Gambs) :  his  life 
history  as  a  labourer,  and  agricul- 
tural views,  ii.  65,  66 

Btonehenge,  L  8, 8»  9 
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StoneleiD^  Abbej  WarwieMiIre,  i 
410 

Storey,  Mr.  William  B.  (leo.  to  the 
Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners*  Amoo.)  : 
on  the  hemp  industry,  ii  816,  819 

Story  Maskelyne,  Ur.  (Basset  Down, 
Wilts) :  views  on  f  artning,  and  treat- 
ment of  oalveB,  i.  88,  88 ;  ii.  180 

Stoor  House,  Dedham,  Essex,  i.  448 

Stradsett,  Norfolk,  ii  478 

Strangworth,  Pemhridge,  Hmford- 
shire,i.  808 

Stratton  Hall,  Snffoli,  L49 

Stride,  Mr.  (Chichester)  views  on 
Sussex  fanning,  i.  113, 118 

Stroud,  Qlouoestershire,  i.  889 ;  oloth 
makinff  at,  894 

Strutt,  the  Hon.  0.  H.,  M.P.  (Blunt 
Hall,  Essex):  details  of  his  farm, 
L456-408 

Strutt,  the  Hon.  Edward  (manager  of 
Lord  Bayleigh's  Essex  estates): 
system  of  fanning  and  views  on 
small-holdings,  i.  463-468 

Strutt,  Mr.  E.  0..  i.  38 

Stubbings  Hall  Farm,  Essex,  L  481, 483 

Sturston,  Norfblk,  il.  491 

Sudbury,  Suffolk,  ii.  391 

Sudeley,  Lord:  fruit  drying  tried  on 
his  fann  at  Toddington,  Woroester- 
shire,  i.  858 

Suffolk:  acreage,  ft  881;  soils,  881, 
888,  886,  891,  893,  896,  400,  403, 

406,  407.  417,  419,  434,  437.  438: 
rents  and  land  values,  886,  887, 
888,  889,  893,  898,  894,  896,  897, 
400,  401,  403,  404,  407,  418,  418, 
419,  438,  439,  480,  431,  483,  484, 
486,  486,  441,  448;  condition  of 
tenant  fanners  and  landlords,  883, 
886,  889,  891,  893,  394,  896,  401, 

407,  411,  413,  418,  414,  418,  438, 
429,  481,  483,  484,  487,  488,  489, 
446;  the  labour  problem,  883, 
888,  886,  888.  891,  898,  894,  896, 
897,  398,  404,  406,  406.  407,  410, 
411,  418,  438,  480,  481,  486,  499, 
440,  443,  448  ;  wages,  882.388,  891, 
895,  401,  403,  408,  404.  438,  481, 
440,  441,  446 ;  piecework,  883,  888 ; 
eottage  accommodation,  882,  884, 
385,  386,  389,  390,  892,  896,  403, 
404,  411,  418,  420,  431,  488,  489; 
farm  buildings,  383,  888,  408,  420, 
424,  436,  437,  444 ;  covered  cattle 
yards,  382;  exodus  from  the  land, 
383,  384  894,  395,  415,  481,  436, 
445,  446,  447 ;  education,  884,  899, 


408,  408,  490,  481,  44«;  little,  886, 

888,  889,  896,  409,  419,  488,  480, 
481,  483,  448 ;  smaU-holdings.  388. 

889,  400,  406,  404,  406.  417,  419. 
438 ;  rates,  898,  899,  409,  411,  416 ; 
sporting  landlords^  888,  884,  401. 
419,  446 ;  shooting  r«iitB,  888,  401. 
403,  419,  439,  483,  488,  484 ;  disep, 
888,  885,  888.  893,  898,  897,  404, 

406,  407,  418,  423,  43S,  439,  480, 
481 ;  cattle,  883,  886,  888,  891.  898, 
895,  897,  408,  407,  414,  491,  ^4, 
435,  488,  489,  480;  dairy  farming, 
888,  890,  898,  898,  481,  408,  406, 

407,  439,  480;  poultry,  890,  898, 
897,  406;  horses,  494,  485;  pigs, 
883,  886,  408,  407,  480;  gtaeslsuds, 
893,  894,  897,  400,  407,  408,  414, 
430,  431,  436,  489,  480,  486,  444, 
445;  wool,  888;  arable  land,  895, 
400,  408,  418,  494,  480,  488,  444; 
pastOM,  886,  894,  898,  406^  407, 

408,  418,  485;  manures,  389,  895, 
498,  494,  496, 437,  489;  rotation  of 
crops,  884,  885,  888,  891,  898,  897, 
408,  438,  438,  480 ;  wheat,  898, 897, 
406,  418,  415,  488,  481,  440,  441, 
443,  445 1  barky,  883,  888, 890,898, 
397,  406,  418,  418,  488,  488,  480, 
481,  448;  root eropci  384,  488, 488; 
oats,  897,  488,  480,  448;  turnips, 
885;  muslai^  407;  saiBfoin,  885, 
886,  897,  401;  potatoes,  885;  sab< 
bage,  886;  kaO,  488;  hieeme,  388, 
897,  480;  maiiie,  430;  beans,  888, 

890,  480;  beet,  889,  895;  swedes, 
889;  DutngoftiBt  891;  oovenaots, 
885,  887;  vileness  of  the  coontiy 
roads,  899;  einquefoil*  480;  de- 
population, 400,  408,  445v  448,  447; 
laroh  plantations,  401, 434 ;  Sunday 
work,  401;  pasture  pois^nofns  to 
sheep,  406,  488,  435 ;  drawbacks  to 
the  landowner  fanning,  409 ;  aland 
agent's  notes  on  the  pesitiaa  of  the 
land  and  agriculture,  410-415 ;  self- 
binders,  410 ;  transfer  of  land,  414; 
deer,  387;  labour-biU,  889,  395; 
thrashing  oat  beans  with  a  flail, 
390;  copyhold.  890,  893,  416;  ac- 
commodation lots,  399;  droo^tt 
393,  418,  434,  430;  Protection,  394, 
415,  430,  438;  poor  quality  of 
labour,  395,  898,  404,  406,  481, 486 ; 
drainage,  396,  419,  484,  487;  oosi 
of  transit  by  raU,  397,  398,  433, 
445;  water  supply.  398;  fixity  of 
tenure,   414;    tree-planting,   414; 
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■ciggeBled  t«z  on  f oMigQ  floor,  410, 
416 ;  management  and  ezpenaea  of 
a  large  estate,  418,  419 ;  partridgea, 
419 ;  eqoalisation  of  the  bordens 
on  real  and  perBonal  property,  420 ; 
letting  of  oottages,  420;  oyster 
fanning,  491;  chu^-deeoyB,  422, 
428;  red-worm  in  sheep's  longs, 
428;  ooproUtes,  424;  orag,  424, 
426,  427 ;  the  peat  of  sand-weed, 
426 ;  Arthur  Toong's  referenees  to 
farming  in  the  Woodbridgo  district, 
427;  dboeoo  maHng,  480;  balance 
sheet  of  an  East  Anglian  estate, 
482,  488,  434;  subeoriptians  and 
pensions,  488,  484;  rentals  of  ten 
farms  in  1876  and  in  1902,  486; 
applieations  for  medinm-alaed 
tenos,  486;  competition  fot  little 
farms,  487;  want  of  spirit  in 
labooBsn^  487;  large  estates  as 
inyeetments,  487;  AgrieoltonJ  Post, 
488;  tables  showing  oomparatiTe 
valoea  of  fann  produce,  cost  of 
labour  and  rentals  (1777>1782  end 
1902),  with  iirfevenees  thereirom, 
489-448 ;  depntation  of  farmers  to 
Denmark,  670 
Bunny  Side,  Islip,  Ozon,  iL  117 
Bosses:  acreage,  i.  KM;  eonfonna- 
tion,  104;  soU,  104, 106,  107,  111, 
116 ;  rents  and  land  valnee,  106, 108, 
110,  111^  12ft,  128, 128 ;  the  laboor 
problem,  106,  106,  107,  108,  111, 
118,  114.  121, 122,  128,  124,  126, 
126-128. 180, 182, 184, 186 ;  wages, 
106, 108, 128, 129, 182, 188 ;  cottage 
aecMinnodation,  122, 128, 181 ;  edu- 
cation,  122;  South  Downs,  104, 
114,  116;  hill  farms,  104,  118) 
cattle,  106 ;  poultry  farming,  106, 
106,  114, 116-121, 122.  186 ;  dairy 
toning,  106,  106,  108,  112,  122, 
188 ;  dislike  to  Sunday  work,  106 ; 
sheep,  106, 109, 112, 114, 129 ;  pigs, 
106;  cereals,  106,  111,  122,  129; 
goat  kept  to  present  cows  from 
sltq^ping  caWes,  106;  farm  build- 
ing, 106 ;  typical  farms  instanced, 
107 ;  cultivation  of  hope,  107, 109, 
110,  122,  129;  hop-bine  used  as 
litter,  108;  cottages,  108 ;  wages  of 
women  employed  in  hop-gardens, 
108;  economical  position  of  farm- 
ers, 108, 118 ;  culinary  use  of  hop- 
shoots  in  Belgium,  109 ;  scarcity  of 
water.  111;  peculiar  method  of 
wheat-sowing.    111;   kail  growing. 


112 ;  the  Oliver  (Ameriosa)  plough, 
112 ;  present  tenants,  112, 122, 129, 
182 ;  laying  down  of  fields  to  grass, 
118 ;  Chichester  market,  114 ;  the 
Ohio  (American)  hayloader,  114; 
« Surrey  fowls,'  114, 120 ;  woodlands, 
116 ;  the  process  of  dueken-fatting 
described,  11&-120, 188 ;  high  pricea 
of  poultry,  120, 129 ;  fruit-growing. 
122,  180;  siae  of  terms,  128; 
pauper  laboor  in  bygone  years,  128, 
124 ;  a  carpenter's  notion  of  road- 
repairing,  124;  soggestions  for 
keeping  laboorers  on  ike  land,  128, 
180,  181;  a  Sossez  clergyman's 
▼lews  of  tike  positioii  of  Htm  agri- 
coltoral  labourer,  126-128;  small 
holdings,  181 ;  reloctance  of  labour- 
ers to  lestm,  188 ;  proposed  intro- 
duction of  Italian  labourers,  184 
8utton-at-Hone,  Kent,  i.  168 
Sutton  Bingham,  Somerset,  i.  248 
Swa£Fham  Bulbeck,  Oambs,  ii  26 
SwafiaiamPrior,Oamb8,ii.8;  depopo- 

latLonof,  6 
Swainby,  Yorkshire,  it  827 
Sweep-rakes,  American,  i.  479 
Sweetman,  Mr.  S.  H.  (WestoniT-on- 
Sea,  Essex) :  on  erils  and  remedies 
concerning  the  labourer  and    the 
land,  L  492 
Swindon,  i.  84 

Swinefleet  Ohureh  (the  West  Biding, 
Torks),    where      preached     John 
Wesley,  ii.  188 
Swinefleet,  Torkshire,  ii.  194 
Switaerland,  agricultoral  education  in, 

ii.  87 
Bworder,  Mr.  Harry  (Tlawney  HkU, 
Stapletord  Tawn^,  Bssex) :  fann- 
ing experiences,  i.  478,  479 
Sykes,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  (Lydham  Manor, 

Shropshire) :  estate,  i.  426 
Bymonds,  Mr.  L.:  Soifolk  farm,  ii. 
480 


TiPP,  Mr. :  on  farming  in  Somerset- 
shire, L  286 

Tasmania:  apple  coltiyalion  In,  L 
864 

Taylor,  Mr.  (Weston  Oolville,  Oambs) : 
small-holoing,  ii.  9 

Taylor,  Mr.  Ganrett  (Whiti  Ingham, 
Norfolk) :  herd  of  Bed-polls,  ii.  602 

Taylor,  Mr.  Montago  (Shelsley  Walsh, 
Teme  Vslleyy:  details  of  nis  fruit 
farm,  i.  887-889 ;  868 
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Tajlor,  B«T.  H.  (Lftvenluun  Htll, 
SofloU) :  ftfm,  IL  888, 891 

TMohera :  lor  the  ohildran  wholi?e  in 
hoU,  i.  164 

Tebtatt,  Hr^  J.P.  (BloniiBbMn,  8t 
Itm,  Honta):  detaili  of  hu  larm, 
and  his  Tiewi  on  •dnoation  and  th« 
afirieoltnna  outlook,  ii  8(MX) 

Taennioal  oommiUee  of  the  Norfolk 
ooonty  CkmnoU :  ita  ploo^^g  oom- 
petition  At  Ditohingfaam,  Ii.  646 

Teehnioftl  Bdooatton  Oommittee :  iti 
food  work,  ii  610 

Tedworth  Oamp,  Hamptbiie,  L  68, 6S 

Teme  (WotMitenhire),  VaU^  of  the : 
hop  growing  L  884 ;  fniit  growing, 
887 

Templiman,  Mr.  (Manor  Farm,  Haael- 
bozy,  Dorsetshire) :  detaili  of  farm, 
L  840,  248-348 

Tenant  farmen,  condition  of,  iL  648, 
644, 662, 668.    See  under  Ooontiee 

Tenbury,  Woioesterehixe,  L  870 

Tetsworth,  Ozftedahiie,  iL  118 

Theakton,  Mr.  J.  (Whixley  Moor,  Littie 
Ooiebnm,  Torkt) :  fanning  experi- 
enoe,ii.291,89a,288 

Theberton,  Bnflolk,  ii.  408 

Thetford,  Norfolk,  ii.  496 

Thirak,  Yorkshire,  u.  888 

Thietiee  in  pasture  land,  iL  89 

Thomas,  Mr.  Frederiok  (Stanboume, 
Halstead) :  hii  Essex-made  Devon- 
shire  oream,  L  191, 198 

Thompson,  Mr.  Samuel  (Sast  Oreen, 
Kelsale,  Suffolk):  farming  experi- 
ences, iL  404, 406 

Thorganby,  Lincolnshire :  farming 
conditions  at,  ii  166, 167 

Thornton,  Canon  (Beotor  of  Down- 
ham,  Oamba) :  on  the  condition  of 
the  small-holden  in  Downham 
parish,  ti.  41-46 

Thrashing-machine  and  engine  (ma- 
kers, Clayton  A  Shnttleworth,  Lin- 
coln), L  417 

•Three  Acres  and  a  Oow,* cited,  L  887 

Throcking,  Herts,  L  667 

Tiffield  Beformatoiy,  ii.  188 

Tin  huts,  hop-pickers',  L  162-166 

Tindall,  Mr.  rWainfleet  Hall) :  on  the 
agrionlturai  position  in  Lincoln- 
shin,  iL  198,  201-204 

Tiptree  Fruit  Farm,  Essex,  L  460-462 

Tithe,  the  question  of  the  levy  of, 
i.  167-169.   See  under  Counties 

Tithe  Commutation,  Act  ol  1886,  L 
167 


TivetshaU,  Nctfolk:  ite  famous  csk, 
iL  496, 497 

Tod,  Mr.  W.  M.  (B.  HaUey,  Sandy, 
Beds) :  on  the  condition  of  the  land 
between  Cambridge  and  Sandy,  iL 
68,69 

Toddington,  Worceetershive,  L  868 

•  Tofts,*  Lincobishire,  iL  198 

ToUemache,  the  late  Locd :  system  of 
cottsge  holdings,  iL  260 

Tomatoes,  enitnre  of,  in  OncnDsey, 
L  78,  76 

Toiy,  Mr.  J.  (Clttiatone,  Winterbome, 
Donet) :  ancient  house,  and  bam, 
L268 

Toiy,  Mr.  J.  (Tnmworth,  Donefc): 
farm  and  experience,  L  tf  7-282 

Tory,  Mr.,  jun.  (Taiuer),  L  267;  on 
the  agricultniml  outlook  in  Donst, 
260,262 

Toseland,  Huntingdonshire,  tt.  72 

Totteridge,  Herts,  L  688 

Tows  Grange,  Linoolnshire,  iL  164 

Traction-tnuns  lor  the  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce,  ii.  656 

TrsgaTethan,  Oomwall,  L  228 

Trent,  river:  fertiliser  of  the  Isle  of 
Axhohne,  ii.  181, 188, 186, 198 

Trimley,  Suffolk,  iL  429 

Truck  Amendment  Aoi,  L  24a 

True,  Bichaid  (ehurahwardsn,  1829, 
All  Saints,  GMt,  Lincolnshire): 
repafarar  of  the  ehurah,  iL  290 

Took,  Mr.  A.  (Ditchin«^am  Lodg^: 
beneflciary  farm  at  Whitt&eslocd, 
Gambs,ii.2 

Tucker,  Mr.  (Haiard,  Devon) :  detsfls 
of  his  farm  and  tsiming  experiences, 
L  180-182 

Tuigate,  Mr.  (Oreat  Ormesfaj,  Nor- 
folk) :  fruit  farm  and  views,  iL  451 

Tumer,  Mr.  Bradwell,  and  Son,  ano- 
tioneen,  Nottingham):  on  tbe 
agricultural  position,  iL  279,  280 

Tumer,  Mr.  (St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge) :  on  the  college's  agrioultnrsl 
property,  iL  49 

Turner,  llr.  A.  P.  (Leen  Fkrm«  Pern- 
bridge)  :  his  herd  of  Herefords,  i 
811 ;  on  labourers,  811 

Tumer,  Mr.  Thomas  (bailiff  to  Mr. 
Green  of  Lyonshall),  L  810 

Tumor,  Mr.  Edmund  (Stoke  Boch- 
ford) :  details  of  his  Lincolnshire 
estates  and  his  agricultural  views 
and  experiences,  ii.  146  H  ssg. 

Tumor,  Sir  Edmund  (Stoke  Bedford) : 
diary  of,  iL  160 
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Tomworib,  Dorsstdiiie,  i.  257-261 
Tyrrell,  Mr. :  details  of   his  Suffolk 

farm,  ii.  407 
l^soe  Farm,  Edgehill,  Ozon,  it  101 


UoDisLD,  SoBsez,  L  114, 116, 116 
United  States :  farms,  i.  644 ;  food  ez> 

ports,  iu  587 
Upper  Brooghton,  Nottinghamshire, 

ii.254 
Upper  Salthrop,  Wiltshire,  i.  36 
Upper  Woodford,  Wilts,  L  4, 8 
Upton,  Warwiokshirs,  ii.  98 
Upton-on-Sevem     District     Coonoil, 

effect  of  building  by-laws,  L  883 

YAMOOurxB,  Mr.  Oharles :  his  *  General 
YiBw  of  the  Agncnlture  in  the 
oonnty  of  Essei '  (1795),  quoted,  L 
504-607 

Vemham :  dereliotland  in  neighbour- 
hood, i.  57,  60 

Vernon,  Sir  Hany  (Hanbnry  Hall, 
Droitwitoh),  i.  368 

*  Tinetom  Britannioum,  or  a  Treatise 
on  Cider,*  quoted,  L  289,  290,  291 

Vinicolture  in  Ouemsey,  i.  72,  78,  75 

Vivian,  Mr.  H.  H.  (Tregavethan, 
Cornwall) :  on  farming  conditions, 
L223 

Voeloker,  Dr.  Augustus:  analysis  of 
the  soil  of  a  Herefordshire  farm,  and 
receipt  for  in^kroTements,  i.  528 

Vesper,  Mr.  (Merrifield,  near  Ply- 
mouth) :  his  farm  and  farming 
experiences,  L  188-192 


Wacbmb,  Mr.  (Cooper  A  Waoher, 
Canterbury)  :  on  land  values, 
fanners,  and  landlords,  i.  148 ;  on 
labour,  149 ;  on  cottage  accommoda- 
tion, 149 

Wadddow,  Mr.  (Downham,  Cambs): 
experience  as  a  small-holder,  ii.  44 

Wade,  Mr.  Frederick  (Church  Farm, 
Seaming,  Norfolk) :  farming  ex- 
perience, ii.  500 

Wade,  Mr.  John  (Broomehill  Farm* 
Norfolk) :  farming  experience,  iL 
492  493 

Wade,'  Mr.  O.  H.  (agent  to  the  Mar- 
quess  of  Bipon}  :  on  the  Skelldale 
co-operative  Dairy  Society,  Ltd.,  ii. 
814,  315 

Wadebridge,  Cornwall,  i.  222 


Wages:  incentiTe  to  town  life,  ii  542, 

546.    See  under  Counties 

Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire :  arable  lands 
round,  ii  200;  small-holdings,  204 ; 
Bank,  220 

Wake,  Sir  Hereward,  Bart.  (Gourteen- 
hall,  Northamptonshire) :  estate, 
fanning  experiences,  ana  views,  ii. 
181, 187,  lis 

Waldron,  Sussex,  i  115 

Wales,  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of :  cattle  bred  by  him  at  Sandring- 
ham,ii485 

Wallace,  Mr.  (Eardiston,  Tenbury): 
hop  and  fruit  farm,  i  370 

Walshford,  Torks:  cottages  at,  ti. 
288 

Walfongham,  Lord  (Merton  Hall,  near 
Watton):  details  of  his  Norfolk 
estate,  li  489-496 ;  specimen  com- 
parative rentals  furnished  by  him, 
493-495 ;  on  the  agricultural  out- 
look, 495,  496;  on  an  increased 
output  of  gold  in  aid  of  British 
agncuUure,  537 

WaliBoken  (Cambs) :  increase  of  popu- 
Ution,  ii  56 

Waltham-onthe- Wolds,  Leicester- 
shire, ii  260 

Waltham  Abbey,  i  472 

Waltham  Cross,  Essex :  fruit  cultiva- 
tion under  glass,  i  470 ;  alien  com- 
petition, 471 

Wangford,  Suffolk,  ii  438 

Wantage,  Lord :  small-holdings  on 
his  estate,  ii.  81 

War,  and  our  food  supply,  ii.  560 

Ware,  Herts:  baby-food  factory  at, 
i568 

Warping:  the  system  of,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  ii. 
186U85 

Warren,  Mr.  (foreman  to  Mr.Tebbutt, 
Bluntisham,  Hunts) :  early  putting 
to  agriculture,  ii.  87 

Warriner,  Mr.  Henry  A.  (Weston  Paric. 
Shipston-on-Stour,  agent  to  Lord 
Camperdown):  on  the  farming 
interest  in  Warwickshire,  i  413- 
417 

Wartnaby,  Leicestershire,  ii.  252 

Warwick,  Lord :  estate,  i.  410 

Warwickshire:  acreage,  i  404;  soil, 
404.  409,  414,  415,  417,  419 ;  rents 
and  land  values,  404,  407,  409,  412, 
413,  414,  417 ;  condition  of  tenant 
farmers  and  landlords,  404, 407, 410, 
411, 418, 417, 421 ;  the  labour  prob- 
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toni«  104,  400,  410,  4IB,  414,  418 ; 
wi«et,  405,  408,  410,  418,  418; 
•mAn-holdiogs,  406,  406,  408,  409, 
411,  418;  oottage  aoeommodfttloii, 
408,  408,  410,  411,  418,  418^  419 ;  ft 
typinX  imall-taoidteg,  407 ;  eatum 
of  the  flxodns  from  tho  kjid,  408, 
414;  Iftboor^Mll,  411 ;  oott  of  ftom 
baildings,  411 ;  ooti  of  lepAlrt  and 
ankMD,  415 ;  edtmrtton,  414 ;  dairr 
fanning,  405, 415 ;  iheep,  410,  418, 
418,  419;  cattle,  410,  414,  415; 
hone-bieeding,  411, 419, 418 ;  oerealf 
408,  409, 411,  415,  416 ;  root  erope, 
415,416,;  eoHlTationof  Tegetablea. 
404 ;  cnltiTstlon  of  ehrysanthemumi, 
407;  arable  and  graee  land,  409, 
415, 416,  417,  419 ;  the  foor-ooofM 
lyttem,  416;  the  fite-ooone  shift, 
418 ;  dereUet  land,  409 ;  depoptdaHon 
of  vUlagM,  415,  418;  greater  birth 
rate  of  girls,  415;  agrienltaral 
maehinerj,  416, 417 ;  8  hmds,  419 ; 
details  of  a  fanner's  experienee  and 
Hews,  419,  490 ;  abandonment  of 
wheat  growing  for  grass  farming, 
419;  soggested  proteotlte  dotj  or 
boftns  on  a  wheat  erop,  490 

Washington,  Penelope:  her  tomb  in 
Wiokhamf6rd  Ghnreh;  traditions 
ooneeming,  i.  845 

Water-cart,  a  home-made,  i.  6 

Water-finders,  i.  18 

Waterloo  Farm,  Merton,  Rorftrfk: 
origin  of  name,  It  498 

Wat£gton  district,  OhUtem  Hills: 
farming  conditions,  ii.  118, 119 

Watney,  Dr.  (Beading):  on  the  feeding 
propertiee  of  hay,  L  486 

Watson,  Ut.  (Lunport,  Nortfaants): 
cattle  breeder,  ii.  149 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  B.  (aoent  to  IiOHl 
Haceleslleldl :  on  agnonltniml  oon- 
ditions  in  the  Watlington  district, 
OhUtem  Hills,  ii.  118, 119 

Watt,  Mr.  (OatsUU) :  smaU-holdiog, 
i.  841,  849 

Way,  Mr.  Henry  (Isle  of  Wlriit) :  on 
labo«r,t.68 

Weald  of  Kent,  i.  187 

Wealth :  its  evU  side,  ii.  565, 569,  578 

Weaker,  Mr.  Silas  (Bricklands,  Oestle 
Morton) :  on  small-holdings,  i.  881- 
884 

Weaving,  at  Winterslow,  Wilts,  i.  15 

Webb,  Mr.  F.  P.  (land  agent,  Etcs- 
ham):  on  the  asparagus  blight,  i. 
847,  848 :  schedalee  of  fannsdiTided 


into  bts  for   fruit   and  ▼egeiaUe 
growing,  847,  848 
Webb,  Mr.  Jonas  (Melton  Boes,  Lin- 

cofaishiiv):  on  agriealtare,  ii.  178 
Webb,  Mr.  Thomas  (Admiral  Britten's 
baiUfl) :  yiews  on  the  sgpcoltazal 
position  in  Worcestershire,  L  871 
Webheath,  Warwickshire,  i.  404,  406 
Weeping  Pine,  at  Shelsley  WUdi,  L  888 
Wefar,  Mr.  (Braoghing) :  fsrm,  L  596 
Wells,  Mr.  B.  (froit  nnrseries,  Craw- 
ley, SnsseK):  on  fruit  growing,  L 180 
Wells,  Mr.  G.  8.  (Ab-KetMeby,  Leiees- 
terdiire) :  fanning  experiences  si^ 
▼iews  on  agricoltaxe,  ii.  949-961 
Wendsn,  Mr.  Oharlee  (Great  Broml^, 
Essex) :  fanning  experience,  i  458, 
458 
Wenden.  Mr.  H.  B.  (secreAery  to  the 
Tendring  Hundred  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation) :  on  the  sgricoltnral  ontlook, 
i.458 
Wiendling,  Norfolht  iL  499 
Wensleydale,  To^shire,  ii.  885 
Wesley,  John  (religions  reformer),  iL 

188, 189 
West  FMeigh,  Kent :  farming  at,  L 156 
West  Wrattimg  Hall,  Oambs,  iL  14 
Westclilf-on-Sea,  Bnex,  L  459 
Westoombe  Fum,  Northamptonshire, 

U.180 
Westlake,   Mr.    John    (Bast   Lodge. 
Ooorteenhall,    Koithamptonshin) : 
ftem,iL184 
Westmill  9m  hm,  Herts,  L  567 
Weston  GblTiue  (Oambs),  map  of  the 
parish   in    1619,   showing    small- 
holdings, iL  7,  8;   allotments  end 
small-holdings  at  the  present  day,  9 
Weston,  Mr.  J.  (Park  Farm,  Hartwell, 
Bucks) :  farm,  and  son's  Tlews,  u. 
185, 186 
WestonboTT,  Herefordshire,  L  819 
Wheat,  reduction  in  the  productioo  ol, 

iL  559, 561.    Bee  under  Counties 
Wheatfleld,  Tetsworih,  Ozfordshirs,  iL 

114 
Wheeler,  Mr.  (Newnham  Court,  Teme 
Valley),  L  868 ;  farm  and  o|dnions, 
869 
Wheeler,  Mr.  B.  Tineent  (Kewnhsm 
Court,  Tenbury) :  on  labour,  L  888 
Wherwell  Priory  (Hants),  L  58 
Whichford,  Warwickshire,  x.  417 
Whissonsett,  Norfolk :  small-holdings, 
ii,  889, 241 ;  Norfolk  Small-Holdings 
Associations  farm,  507,  506 
Whitohureh,  parish  of,  Herefordshiie : 
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mall.MdiDgv,  L  817;  popttlaAioD 
maiiitaiiiecl,  818 

White  htioay,  poteaow  Uf  oaUle, 
ii.  70 

White,  John  (lehoolmaeler,  Bening- 
ton,  Linooloahire)*:  n»te  on  prioes 
of  agrieaHiiml  piodooe  in  IMl,  ii. 
212 

White,  Mr.  (Midge  HaU,  Will»):  on 
labour  and  ianniiig,  i  42,  48 

White  Boothing,  Eesex,  i  «78 

Whitlxngham,  Norfolk,  iL  502 

Whitskme,  Gomwall,  L  121 

Whittem,  The,  LyonshaU,  Hereford- 
shire, i.  298 

Whittle,  Mr.  (WilHsmBoa  A  Whittle, 
Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray] :  on 
the  agrienltoral  outlook,  i».  261 

Whittlesea  Mere,  Hnnts,  ii.  92 

Whittlesford,  Gambridgeshife :  details 
of  hill  farm,  iL  2 

Whizley  Grange,  Torks,  iL  290 

Whizley  Moor,  Little  Oasebnm,  Totks, 
ii.291 

Whorlton-in-doTeland,  Yorkshift,  iL 
827 

Wickm  Fen,  Gambridgeshhe,  iL  28- 
80 

^V^ggenhall  St.  Germans,  Korfolk,  iL 
477 

Wiggin,  Mr.  Walter  (Fore  Hill,  Alve- 
ehmeh,  Woroestershive) :  details  of 
ftom,L876 

Wiggin,  Sir  Heniy.Bart.  (Ahrechmreh, 
Waraestershize):  Tlews  on  agrienl- 
toral pcospeotf,  L  876 

Wilbnrton  Manor,  Oambs,  ii.  80,  84 

Wildon,  Mr.  Jamea  (SMmere,  Yorks) : 
fanning  experienee,  iL  864 

Wildridge,  Mr.  T.  TindaB  (Sonny 
Side,  Uip) :  on  labour  in  Ozf ord- 
ddxe,  ii.  117 

Wilkin,  Mr.  (manager  of  Tiplfee 
Fhiit  Farm,  Essex) :  news  on  ftnit 
fanning,  i.  460,  461,  462 

Wilkin,  Mr.  Edward  (DtJton-on.TMs, 
Darlington,  Yorks) :  farming  es- 
perieaoes  and  views,  8. 878,  878 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  (Treasorer  of  the 
Agriooltoral  Assoe.) :  in  conferenee, 
ii.816 

Wilkinson,  Rot.  J.  Ftome  (Beotor  of 
Barley,  Herts ;  member  ol  the  Agri- 
ooltoral Education  Committee) :  on 
fanning  leases,  i.  561;  views  on 
the  improvement  of  agriooltoral 
conditions,  578^76 

WiUisHfis,  Bev.  Mr.   Watkin   Wynn 


piibtBriaa),8t. 


Pancras,  Canterbury, 


Williams,  Mr.  (Knebworth) :  fanning 
experienoes  in  Herts,  i.  546 

Williams,  Mr.  (Lyonshall)  :  small- 
holding, L  809 

Williamson,  Mr.  (pig  jobber,  Whis- 
soMett,  N(»fo]k) :  farm,  ii.  507 

WilHwgham  Hall,  Market  Basen,  Lin- 
oolnshiM,  a.  168, 164 

Williton,  parish  and  district  of, 
Somerselsiiire,  L  227;  absence  of 
tnined  nurses  hi,  228;  pasture 
lands,  282 

Willoughby  De  Broke^  Lord:  War- 
wickshire estate,  L  410 

WiUooghby  monoments,  in  Spilsl^ 
Choroh,  u.  228,  224 

Wilson,  Mr.  ^^puit  to  Mr.  Koeton, 
IMham):  on  fanning  in  Essex, 
L  448  444 

Wilson,'Mr.  F.  W.,  M.P.  (Dale  Fttm, 
Soaning,  Norfolk) :  estate,  experi- 
eooe,  and  views,  iL  498-505 

Wilson,  Mr.  Gardiner  (Korfh  Mimms, 
Herts):  views  and  information  on 
matters  eonneeted  with  mral  Hert- 
fordshire, i.  577--660 

Wilson,  Mr.  John  (New  Hall,  High 
Boothing,  Essex) :  fUrm,  L  474 

Wiltshire :  aereage,  L  8 ;  soil,  9 ;  the 
rent  qoestion,  21,  22,  48;  rents 
and  values  of  land,  22, 28,  85, 40, 41 ; 
Small-holdings,  16,  17,  29,  80, 
81,  85,  49;  the  farm  labourer 
problem,  6,  22,  28,  24,  28,  29,  80, 
85,  86,  87,  48,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49; 
cottage  aocommodaition,  9,  11,  15, 
16,  21,  29,  88,  48,  45,  48;  roral 
education,  17;  wages,  24,  28,  86, 
48,  47 ;  history  of  a  ^ical  farm, 
5-7 ;  downland  eoltivation,  5 ; 
cereals,  5,  9, 24,  26 ;  sainfohi,  6, 16, 
26 ;  sheep  breeding,  6,  7, 9,  15,  25, 
26, 27,  86 :  dairy  farming,  6,  22,  80, 
84,  85,  86,  44;  Major  Poore's 
settlement  of  small  freehold  farms 
at  Winterslow,  and  of  larger  at 
Bishopstone,  10-19 ;  wool-earding, 
15 ;  pigs,  16,  82,  88,  84 ;  water- 
finders,  18;  farm-hooses,  20;  lack 
of  cottages,  21;  objection  of  farm 
hands  to  Sunday  work,  22, 28,  47  ; 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  laboor, 
28,  80  ;  deterioration  in  barley,  24, 
26;  grass  and  hay.  26,  27,  85; 
differenoes  in  agrieoltnral  conditions 
in  North  and  South,  28  ;  effect  of 
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the  MquireoMiil  of  luge  estatoe  hj 
rich  men,  M,  39,  81 ;  elloimeote, 
99,  40;  deteili  of  the  Gbippenham 
batoon  And  hotter  leetoij,  81-M; 
oell-renring,  B5 ;  viewe  nndezperi- 
eneet  of  two  luge  fermen,  8^*86 ; 
teetimony  of  two  mum  fumen,  88, 
87;  the  working  of  eoitege  tenon, 
88,  48;  oompnntlve  rentnle  of 
^properties  on  Ledy  Menz'i  eetnte, 
40,  41;  the  onstom  of  Wordftle 
end  the  notehed  wend,  41.  48 ; 
the  Ljnhem  Hille  wnter  enpply, 
46;  norting  landlords,  47;  n 
lebonnng  nun's  view  of  the  eondi- 
tions  uMllnvroTenient of faurming, 
48  49 

Winohelsee,  i.  187 

Winforton,  Herefordshire,  i.  808 

Winfrey,  Mr.  B.  (Peterbovooi^) : 
initietor  of  smell-holdings  et 
Spnlding  Oommon,  ii.  841 

Winghem,  Kent,  fuming  oonditions 
at,  i.  188-144 ;  fniit  otohards,  146 

Winterbome,  StioUand,  Dorsetshire 
1.964 

Winterslow,  Wiltshire :  small  freehold 
fanning  settlement  at.  L  10-19; 
flnanoial  statement,  19-14 

Winterton,  Norfolk,  ii  453 

Wirrall  Agrioaltnral  show :  Mr.  Has- 
buy's  speeeh  at,  ii.  864 

Wisbeeh  (Gambs):  froit,  flower,  and 
mustard  growing,  ii.  64-66;  hi- 
ereased  popnlation,  66 

Wiseman,  Mr.  (Bast  Flegg,  Norfolk) : 
farming  expsrienoes,  ii.  450, 461 

Wifcham,  Essex,!.  468 

Witt,  Mr.,  sohoohnaster  at  Winter- 
slow,  i.  17 

Wolferton,  Norfolk,  ii  484 

WoUaston  House,  Dorchester,  L  379 

Wollaton,  Nottinghamshire,  ii.  376 

Wood,  Mr.  (agent  to  the  Eui  of 
Leicester) :  on  labour,  iL  467 

Wood,  Mr.  Bobert  (Thompson  at 
Wood,  aaottoneers,  Grimsby):  on 
the  agrioaltnral  ontiook,  ii.  171. 173 

Woodard.  Mr.  Philip  (Kelsale,  Soff oik, 
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